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1 .  Speech  of  Thomas  FoweU  BuxUm,  Esq,  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, H^nesdaih  May  2Sd,  1821,  on  the  Bill  for  mitigatir^ 
the  Severity  of  Pwiishment  m  certain  Cases  of  Forgery,  and  t&- 
Crimes  connected  therewith.  John  and  Arthur  Arch. 
London,  1821. 

S.  Inquiry  into  ihepresdnt  State  of  the  Statute  and  Criminal  Law 
of  England,  By  John  Muler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Murray.     London,  1822.' 

3,  Observations  on  tlie  Criminat  Law  of  England,  as  it  relala  t» 
capital  Pvmshments,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered. 
By  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  Cadell  and  Davies.   London,  1813. 

This  whole  great  question  lies  spread  before  us  in  the  above 
publications.  The  arguments  for  the  mitigation  of  punishments 
in  our  criminal  law  are  noWhete  to  be  tfaund  in  more  efficient 
form  and  stronger  array  thdh  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Buxton^  nor 
do  we  remember  to  have  seen. the  opposite  reasonings  better  en- 
forced than  in  iKe  pages  of  Mr.  Miller's  '  Inqniry.'  That  our 
-criminal  law  is  characterized  by  many  impmections  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  seems  no  longer,  as  a  general  fact,  to  be 
much  disputed  by  statesmen  or  jurists.  After  the  temperate, 
though  enectual  confutation  of  Dr.  Paley's  speculative  positions 
by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  the  observations  published  by 
him  in  the  year  1813,  that  indefinite  system  of  wide  discretional 
jurisprudence,  of  which  the  eminent  writer  alluded  to  is  the 
panegyrist,  will  find  but  few  advocates,  llie  difBcuIty  that  now 
presses  is  to  determine  within  what  limits  this  judicial  discretion 
should  be  allowed,  having  regard  to  certain  specific  advantages, 
which  in  the  opinions  of  some  persons  it  may  be  supposea  to 
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possess,  and  to  the  necessity  which,  from  the  varying  c 
stances  and  shades  of  moral  guilt,  arises  for  its  exercise  to  a 
certain  extent.  From  this  roomy  state  of  the  question,  if  we 
maybe  allowed  the 'phrnBe,  a  latiCtide  is-dffbrdedto  each  dis- 
putant to  mrstate  t)r  exafi^erale,  wilfully  ot  'mistakingly,  the 
propositions  and  conclusions  of  his  adversary,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  serviceable  in  setting  off  the  comparative  value  of  his  own 
arguments.  Those  especially  who  contend  for  the  mitigation  of 
our  suppliciary  laws,  are  frequently  answered  by  their  t^ponents 
as  if  the  only  question  between  them  was  the  measure  and 
quantum  of  actual  punishment,  whereas  the  diminution  of  the 
punishments  nominally  annexed  to  various  secondary  descrip- 
tions of  guilt  is  proposed  to  prevent  the  frequent  escape  of  de- 
linquents ny  those  who  admit  the  claims  of  mercy  to  be  more 
than  satisfied  by  the  limits  to  which  punishment  is  practically 
restrained-  Neither  are  the  arguers  on  the  side  of  our  multi- 
plied capital  denutfciations  to  be  always  regarded  as  enemies  to 
the  principle  of  proportioih;  on  the  contrary,  they  assert  that 
the  only  eSectusl  way  of  adjusting  the  ratio  between  crime  end 
punishment,  is  ta>allow  to  the  magistrate  a  large  discretion  in 
order  to  meet  all  the  varieties  ofoixcumstance  which  aggravate 
or  extenuate  an  offence.  That  the  great  puroose  of  criminal 
law  is  the  prevention  of  crime  Ijy  ^ort-ectiug  offenders,  and  dfr- 
terring  others,  seems  to  be  apojut  equally  conceded  by  all ;  and 
the  controversy  between  men  who  have  any  understanding  of  the 
subject,  is  reduced  to  the  question  whether  the  terror  of  extreme 
punishment,  depending  upon' discretion,  and  liable  as  it  is  to  the 
interposing  influences  of  hdbits,'  temper,  and  feeling,  in  those 
Ibroilgh  wnom  the  law  is  administered,  or  the  expectation  of 
punishment  more  moderate,  but  more  defined,  less  threatening, 
but  more  certaiiiJj', consequential,  less  tremendous  in  name,  but 
more  inflexible  ii]^«pet:atioD,  J6  the  preferable  medium  by  which 
the  great  endjn  view  is  to  be  .accomplished — the  diminution 
and  preventioQ.oJ' crime.  The  pointb  perhaps  substantially  in 
dispute  lie  in  no  ver^  wide-  compass,  though  t^e  discussion  de- 
mands the  most  cautious  collection  and  examination  of  facts, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  springs  and  motives  which  are 
found  on  the  largest  scale  of  observation  to  iufluence  and  deter- 
mine human  actions  and  preferences. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  question  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  is  absolutely  wasted.  This  most  assuredly  is 
the  case  whenever  an  abstract  view  is  taken  of  it.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  punishment  as  if  to  give  it  operation  nothing  more  were 
required  than  to  pass  a  law  for  it.  The  moral  structure  of  the 
mind  must  determine  in  a  state  constituted  like  ours  how  far  it 
can  be  exercised,  and  with  what  success.     In  despotic  govern- 
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menta  the  bstuittl  effect  of  caf)il;al  pains  may  be  the  subject  of 
cftlculaUon  with  reference  oa\y  to  man's  hypothetical  nature 
imder  sucb  a  state  of  things;  but  in  a  government  like  that 
under  which  we  lire  there  is  a  previous  question, — bow  far  can 
the  members  of  BBch  a  community  be  made  the  agents  for  car- 
lying  the  law  into  operative  existence.  In  a  countir  where  the 
execution  of  the  laws  is  virtually  oommitted  to  tne  body  of 
the  people,  the  necessity  for  atUpting  them  to  the  common 
feeling  by  an  ostensible  eqaity  in  their  composition,  is  so  ob> 
vious,  that  it  seems  hard  to  cooceive  not  merely  how  any  other 
nipposition  could  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, but  how  the  point  could  ever  come  undw  any  reasoor- 
able  doubu  To  us  it  appears  contradictory  to  commm  sense  to 
ctmtend  that  the  criminal  junsprudence  of  a  tree  state  can  be 
considered  as  in  a  good  train,  when,  without  even  aiming  at 
certainty  or  proportion,  it  awaids  punishments  indiscriminatoljr 
violent,  simply  to  enlarge  the  potential  discretion  of  the  mQgi»- 
trate.  If  a  punbhment  thus  excessive  in  its  severity  is  meant 
fully  to  exist  in  terrorem,  the  danger,  if  very  remote,  loses  evea 
this  effect,  and  ceases  to  be  in  any  degree  salutary;  still,  however, 
while  it  may  be  too  little  probable  to  deter  from  the  commission 
of  crime,  its  mere  possibility  may  prevent  as  well  the  parties 
mjured,  as  those  who  are  to  determine  the  weight  of  testimony^ 
and  to  decide  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  from  bringing 
the  accused  within  the  reach  of  to  disproportionate  an  inflictioa> 
and  may  thus  render  nugatory  even  that  questionable  resource  of 
penal  jusUce — the  boundless  discretion  of  the  judge,  * 

It  seems  to  have  been  too  little  considered  that  there  is  a  moral 
character  even  in  the  denunciations  of  the  law,  which  cannot  be 
sef^ected  without  injury  to  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing. Unless  they  b^r  reference  in  their  quantity  to  the  qu^itiec 
andd^^rees  of  transgresstcHi,  they  are  neither  satisfactory  nor  ia- 
straclive ;  neither  consonant  to  that  divine  law  which  ^Maks 
plamly  to  the  hearts  of  reasoning  beings,  nor  consistent  with  the 
advancement  of  those  distinctive  perceptions  of  duty  and  prin- 
ciple, which  to  cherish  and  diffuse  will  be  deemed  a  most  import- 
ant object  by  him  who  knows  most  in  what  the  happiness  of 
<ocJety  consists.  To  deter  men  from  the  breach  of  the  laws  i^ 
according  to  Sr  Matthew  Hale,  the  true,  or  at  least,  the  prin- 

•  Hi^rit  /m  ■>  •pffJimi  rmc  tfia>c  »fnw,  J"  ■»*"X"«'.  «™^*  livf"'  "me,  urn 
*ri  ajt^m  lOTiiXiiirin  «ri  to;  npiws-i'  WfwTM  f«F,  in  lis  fcirfm  ii«i  »Xij»f  pfn,  ■  woWjip 
•V  fptwairrrt  xm  t,ta/atuas  n/iiHiiy  mu  tixaX'"'  ntiV,  su  fin  K/udifim  n  mMjiu  yjmm 
nt^wjUBBii  yiHwIiu-  m  )■  npiiini,  ij  inrfiit'  Jrt  noXiirgi  nitstiluai  rt  t>xiu«  xoi  n/i-ftpim 

•VI  !•>  m^Mtmt,  bJAh  ittpi  /itTAorrm  n  xia  m*«»*i  lot"  «'  f  iKiMffwriK  ""  tnant 

tnpi  •tyw7w  Ml  ^f^iirfKmn  namrf  aftc  int  >™  W  f>J»  ■(&(  wu  to  jumn  xw  f^ 
tv/ijftpu  rvrjiitmi  vafAnuC  Aiiil.  de  Bliet.  lib.  1'. 
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^al  end  of  panisbment ;  but  it  !i  not  the  lingte  end  of  pimislt* 
ment.  Eveir  punishment  pronounced  by  the  law  Is,  or  ought  to 
bey  a  part  of  a  general  penal  system ;  which  in  the  spirit  of  its 
dcDunciatious  ehould  be  an  organ  of  public  and  private  virtue^ 
the  guide  and  ally  of  sound  opmion,  and  the  interpreter  of  thoae 
decrees  of  immutable  justice  which  are  the  proper  baais  of  human 
institutions.  Though  the  principal  end  of  judicial  punishment 
IB  prevention  of  crime,  yet  that  end  is  not  to  be  pursued  at  any 
rate,  and  by  any  methods.  The  means  of  enforcing  obedience 
to  law  may  be  in  themselves  unlawful  by  being  excessive.  In 
such  a  procedure,  more  injury  may  be  done  by  the  distortion  of 
natural  senUment,  than  good  obtained  by  the  fullest  accomplish- 
ment  of  the  particular  object  in  view.  The  single  end  may  be 
unwisely  brought  about  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  combined  purpose. 
But  if  the  particular  aim  is  missed,  and  the  general  tendency  at 
the  same  time  perverted  by  the  injury  done  to  the  character  of 
public  justice,  nothing  but  mere  mischief  is  the  consequence; 
and  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  primary  object  of  preven- 
tion will  invariably  fail  wherever  to  any  criminal  act  a  degree  of 
panisbment  is  annexed,  though  nominally,  and  in  terroTem  only, 
which  is  palpably  disproportionate  and  excessive.  Theory  and 
practice  go  hand  in  hand  in  condemning  a  mode  of  legislation 
which,  even  if  expediency  seems  to  call  for  it  ever  so  loudly*  ja 
pronounced  illegal  by  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

We  have  no  design  to  enter  upon  the  abstract  enquiry,  whe- 
ther, OS  man  has  no  original  or  natural  right  to  take  away  the  life 
of  a  fellow  creature,  he  can  acquire  that  right  in  bis  corporate  or 
politic  state.  It  is  clear  that  the  divine  law  has  permitted  and 
«njoined  it  in  certain  cases,  and  we  feel  no  disposition  to  question 
the  soundness  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  opinion,  that  ''although 
many  of  the  schoolmen  and  canonists  have  been  of  opinion  that 
deatn  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  for  theft,  yet  the  necessity  of  the 
peace,  and  well-ordering  of  the  kingdom,  bath  in  all  ages,  and 
almost  all  countries,  prevailed  aeainst  that  opinion,  and  annexed 
death  as  the  punishment  of  the^  when  the  o£fettce  hath  been  ac- 
companied with  enormous  circumsiajices"  We  forbear  to  carry 
the  objection  further,  than  to  maintain  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
inflicted,  when  any  penalty  less  shocking  to  humanity  would 
lUDfiwer  the  purpose  of  prevention  better,  or  as  well.  All  nature 
is  in  insurrection  against  it,  and  it  is  doubtless  attended  by  many 
demoralizing  efiects,  when  it  becomes  a  spectacle  of  fre<]uent  re- 
currence. Let  it  at  least,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  those  cases  of 
atrocity  in  which  common  feeling  acknowledges  something  like  a 
balance  between  the  punishment  and  the  ottencc,  and  in  which 
humanity  or  society  is  so  deeply  outraged  or  endangered,  as  to 
call  for  the  stron^t  protection  which  the  law  can  afford  it. 
^Itia  homage  to  dtarity  a  Chriitian  l^sUture  istMund  in  du^ 
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4o  nuintfeBt  l^  iU  reluctance  to  intercut  the  possibiKty  of  re- 
{>«)taiice ;  but  when  the  law,  as  her  last  resource,  IiaB  placed  the 
sWord  of  suppliciary  justice  in  the  bands  of  lier  ministers,  for 
-Kuiting  the  sanguinary  and  ferocious  offender  with  punifihnaent 
-of  the  same  complexion  with  his  guilt,  infellibly  and  inflexibly 
to  execute  her  denunciations,  is  substantial  benevolence  under 
the  form  of  severity ;  and  if  not  mercy  in  the  act  of  administra- 
tion, it  is  -succeeded  by  those  benefits  to  humanity  at  which 
Mercy  must  smile  through  her  tears. 

We  have  made  it  pretty  plain  in  various  parts  of  this  journal^ 
that  we  are  not  among  tlie  advocates  of  theoretic  reform  :  but  to 
deny  the  expediency  of  reform  in  every  department  of  polity 
fVom  a  bigotted  addiction  to  things  as  they  are,  m^es  no  part  of 
our  character.  It  is  evident  to  every  man  at  all  acquainted  with 
-our  constitutional  history,  that  just  principles  of  legislation  have 
been  often  out  of  sight  in  the  fabrication  of  our  criminal  code. 
The  pressure  of  a  particular  exigence,  or  the  prominence  of  a 
single  object,  is  apt  to  occupy  the  mind  of  a  legislator)  so  as  to 
shut  out  from  his  view  the  just  value  of  other  considerations,  as 
well  as  those  consequences  of  a  general  kind  which  experience 
gradually  develops.  Looking  only  to  the  existing  evil,  the  mind 
listens  readily  to  suggestions  which  propose  strong  remedies; 
and  It  is  almost  natural  to  it  to  imagine  that  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  punishment  wilt  be  in  propkortion  to  its  severity-  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  checks  which  interrupt  the  efBcacy  of  all  violent  ex- 
pedients, and  particularly  the  tendency  of  all  exuberant  and  ex- 
cessive measures  to  end  abortively,  partly  I'rom  a  certain  counter 
effort  which  they  are  sure  to  excite,  and  partly  from  the  disturb- 
anc^e  which  they  create  in  the  very  subjects  on  which  they  are  to 
operate,  are  considerations  not  very  apt  to  occur  to  a  mind  ardent 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  purpose  by  which  a  palpable  incon- 
venience or  suffering  is  to  be  removed.  At  once  to  effectuate  this 
object,  the  extreme  of  punishment  has  presented  itself  as  the 
simplest  expedient,  leaving  to  the  judge  the  qualification  of  the 
remedy  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Guarded,  as 
it  has  been  thought,  by  this  discretion  in  the  magistrate,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law  has  been  abandoned  to  its  course,  and  a  total 
unconcern  has  succeeded  with  respect  to  its  permanent  conse- 
quences, or  its  effects  in  combination  with  the  system  to  which  it 
belongs.  Its  tendency  to  disturb  the  general  economy  of  punish- 
ment, to  approximate  things  naturally  wide  of  each  other,  to 
dissipate  the  force  of  example,  and  to  perplex  the  theory  of  ordi- 
nary morality,  has  been  little  cared  about,  or  inquired  into: 
Remedies  adapted  to  particular  cases,  in  perfect  independence  of 
any  general  plan  of  legislation,  have  at  length.  In  a  course  of 
accumulation,  in  which  neither  order  nor  proportion  has  been 
observed,  produced  a  shapeless  mass  of  enactments,  in  which  it 
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la-impoaattB  to  diseom  the  UseanMite  of  an  ethicai  dWtribuU<Hv 
«rsny  cc«9WtencY  of  technical  arraogemeM.  Extrvtne  peasltus 
having  been  proluseJy  denounced,  an  iuraperabte  reluctaniK'^ 
be^i  always  fcit  to  recur  to  penalties  less  sevec^  when  ain  €«U  vay 
gently  requiring  to  l>e  repressed  has  presented  itself.  The  nor 
turn  of  increasing  restraint  by  diminishing  punishment  has  been 
ccMisidered,  in  spite  of  experience,  as  too  paradoxic&l  to  be  *a^y 
mtertsined.  Thua  we  find  ourselves  at  the  commeQcement  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  very  contradictory  and  jarring  ptt- 
dicament,'  with  enlarged  views  ttf  human  nature,  and  human 
interests,  in  a  condition  which  we  call  enlightened,  and  advanced 
by  cMituries  of  progressive  refinement  to  a  high  pilch  of  moral 
and  intellectual  cultivalios;  yet  sinking  under  the  weight  of  aa 
undigested  chaos  of  criminal  law,  in  which  justice  has  defeated 
its  own  ends  by  an  impracticable  violence  in  its  denunciatioosy 
Sue  merged  its  real  terror  in  its  nominal  barbarity,  and  sacrificed 
its  efficiency  to  its  fiiry. 

Of  alt  the  difii^rent  modes  ever  devised  of  governing  and  c&- 
straining  human  beings,  much  threnteoing  with  little  perforin- 
ance  is  the  weakest  and  the  worst;  and  this  must  be  the  case  in- 
variably under  all  governments  of  which  it  has  been  the  policy 
to  multiply  capital  punishments,  and  to  extend  them  to  ofiences 
nnaccoinpanied  by  personal  violence. 

There  are  certain  otriections  to  the  infliction  of  death  which  can 
only  be  answered  by  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  case.  These 
objections  increase  in  strength  with  the  frequ^<^  of  Ita  recur- 
r^ice.  The  oftener  this  painful  spectacle  is  before  t&e  eyes  of  the 
public,  the  less  it  produces  of  salutary  terror.  It  is  much  to  be 
Kared,  that  the  exhibition  tends  in  some  de^rree  to  diminish  the 
liorror  of  homicide,  and  to  confirm  the  habit  of  ferocity.  Nor 
are  we  justified  in  the  inferaice  that  the  punishment  most  terri- 
ble to  the  sufferer,  is  the  most  operative  on  the  mind  of  the 
mectator.  On  the  contrary,  violent  impressions  are  generally 
Rnort  and  tnaOfiitory.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  continued  suffering 
a/nd  privation  only  that  produces  permanent  impressions,  and 
gives  birth  to  those  sentiments  which  dwell  in  the.  mind,  and 
penetrate  and  decide  the  character.  The  pain  of  deatli  expend* 
all  its  moral  upon  the  spectator  in  ene  tumulluous  emotion;  it 
collects  its  force  into  one  transient  shock ;  it  is  a  short  exit  from 
misery,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  crowd  is  an  expiation  of  crime* 
r— sometimes  a  sort  of  apotheosis.  There  is  a  pageantry 
often  attending  public  executions,  by  which  their  disgrace  is 
ioftened;  a  parting  scene,  a  flourish,  of  declarations,  confessioDi, 
and  expectatuHis,  a  black  or  white  costume,  and  other  decorative 
iacid«it«s  cast  a  deceitful  d^nity  over  the  last  lOoments  of  the 
criminal.  Sometimes  his  contempt  of  death  makes  him  the  hero, 
wweUiues  his  protestations  of  innocence  the  mu'tjrr,  of  the  mob. 


InpreoeiUe  mnads  aT«4  the  sptctaolfr) -the  hatdened  IooIe  OB,  Bsd 
bBouac.more-ciJIovS'to  their  dangciv  If  the  crime  of  the  aaf- 
Aarer^'iKone  to  whtcli  tbe  puniihnotiBt  is  di^oportioned  in  tl>e 
eMnmon  judf^ent  «f  mankind,  the  inflictimi  carries  in  it  no 
nwE^. lesson:  ite  rarity  prevents  its  being  nnoocasionof  terror; 
its  excess  operates  powerfully  in  exciting  contomBcious  and  in- 
dignant hostitity.  When  it  is  applied  to  crimes  of  the  highest 
kind,  and  consequently  of  the  least  frequent  occorrwicf, — when 
k  is  aied  to  testify  the  horror  and  detestation  with  which  society 
xegords  the  deed  of  blood  or  rapine,  and  the  act  which  strikes 
at  the  vffly  foundations  of  public  or  private  security,  capital 
panishment  fulfils  its  proper  ends ; — ^it  has  its  distiactive  ef!ica<^, 
and  touches,  as  it  were,  the  true  and  responsive  chord  of  natural 
feeling.  But  by  ihefrcquent  and  prodigal  applieation  of  this 
ultimate  remedy,  that  consequence  is  soon  perceived  which  in- 
Toriably  befols  the  frequent  uso  of  strong  excitements, — they  act 
with  diminished  eSect;  the  sensibility  of  ^^rehension  is  gradn- 
ally  reduced;  punishment  lose*  its  corrective  influence,  and  H 
fearful  crisis  of  moral  disorder  approaches.* 

Nothing,  we  apprehend,  is  more  cWr  than  that  this  levtj 
tteatment  of  orhnes,  essentially  ditftirent  in  their  degrees  of  guilt, 
has.a  negative  tendency  to  render  more  frequent  those  of  the 
most  flagitious  description.  By  the  application  of  the  highest 
punishment  to  a  secondary  order  (^offences,  no  adequate  cor- 
rection  is  left  for  those  which  call  more  urgently  for  repression. 
3d  this  state  of  things  crime  assumes  a  more  dangerous  character, 
and  punishment  becomes  more  and  nioreimpotent  as  the  more 
atrocious  ofiences  increase  in  frequency.  I'he  inducement  to 
alcM>  short  in  the  career  of  iniquity  is  removed,  when  by  an  ad- 
ditional act  of  wickedness  no  greater  punishment  is  incurred) 
while  thereby  Uie  risk  of  detection  is  mnt«rially  diminished. 
Under  such  a  regimen  men  look  for  security  in  the  very  atrocity 
of  their  deeds,  aad  approach  the  la^  stage  of  gailt  with  calcu- 
lating con&denoe.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  daily  experience 
to  remark,  that  the  very  jeopardy  of  life  is  in  itself  not  seldo« 
^e  incentive  to  actions  of  villanous  hardihood.  There  is  a 
ntflgnanimity  connected  with  the  peril  which  will  sometimes  turn 
menace  into  encouragement.  A  species  of  becoism  not  untre- 
quently  mingles  itself  with  the  most  sanguinarj'  career  of  crime, 
vhich  finds  its  meed  and  its  reward  in  the  society  and  tbe 
applause  of  abandoned  associates. 

We  believe  these  observations  to  be  founded  on  the  general 

•  Tbe  iptcch  of  Diodalu)  on  Ihe  icrral  qaeMioD  betoTe  Ihc  Alhf  niaiM  of  p»- 
Dlihing  wi(b  deitth  ihedHinquvocy  if  (he  pioplf  oF  Milyknc,  Miaprizes  an  inle- 
Tssting  vim  of  the  testimonies  which  ilie  eiperlegce  ofthoie  da>>  bnre  to  Ihe  tn- 
eOrary  nF  rauiial  puDlshnuDI  wlieu  iDDlcted  with  iadiwriDiaate  violeeee. 
Tbicr«.l.lH.^ 
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vibaracter  of  the  hunuin  0)iild»  and  are  partly  induced  by  our 
'  coDviction  of  their  truth  to  declare  decidedly  for  a  raformatioa' 
of  our  criminal  code,  by  ajuster  and  more  proportionate  adapt&> 
tion  of  its  punishments,  on  principles  more  in  harmony  with  the 
moral  constitution  of  nature.  Violence  may  be  properly  met  by 
violence;  but  in  cases  of  less  enormity  we  are  satisfied  that  a 
scale  of  punishment  regulated  as  far  us  conveniently  may  be  (we 
know  it  must  be  necessarily  impertect)  by  the  amount  of  guilt,' 
will  at  least  be  exempt  from  the  evils  above  enumerated.  No 
illusory  triumph,  no  spurious  heroism,  no  display  of  intrepidity, 
Dodiing  dramatic,  notbine  interesting,  nothing  that  lends  a  part- 
ji^  grace  to  that  which  should  inspire  aversion,  is  found  in  the 
circunistances  of  faim  who  expiates  his  crime  by  loss  of  liberty^ 
seclusion,  low  diet,  and  severe  labour.  Such  a  condition  shows 
the  criminal  to  his  fellow  men  in  a  state  degraded  and  cashiered, 
and  presents  crime  in  its  proper  association  with  sorrow  and 
disgrace.  It  is  a  spectacle  that  makes  upon  the  beholder's 
mind  a  continuous  impression,  and  forces  it  upon  the  perpetual 
comparison  of  the  consequences  of  dqiravity  with  the  lot  of 
those  who  live  honestly  and  reverence  the  laws. 

The  remnrks  which  have  above  occurred  to  us,  owe  what 
strength  they  possess  to  a  plain  deduction  from  the  nature  and 
-constitution  of  man;  we  might  safely,  however,  try  them  by  au- 
thority, or  refer  them  to  the  test  of  fact  and  experience.  It 
-would  be  as  rational,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  to  re- 
'ixamend  the  Valerian  or  the  Porcian  laws  to  the  adt^tion  of 
-the  legislator,  as  to  put  forth  the  works  of  Montesquieu  or 
Beccaria  as  practical  guides  in  the  details  of  jurisprudence:  but, 
as  authorities  occasionally  supplying  the  wisest  and  profoundest 
principles  to  govern  the  general  course  of  legislation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  crimes,  those  writers  are  well  entitled  to  the  homa^  of 
•all  free  governments.  It  is  thus  tliat  the  former  of  these  writers 
-eXjpresses  himself  in  treating  of  the  power  of  punishments. 

"  If  an  inconvenience  or  abuse  arises  in  the  statg,  a  violent  govern- 
inent  endeavours  suddenly  to  redress  it,  and,  instead  or  putting  the 
old  laws  in  execution,  it  establishea  some  cruel  puniahnient  which 
instantly  puts  a  stop  to  the  evil.  But  the  spring  of  government  is  hereby 
-weakeneij,  the  imsffination  grows  accustomed  to  the  severe  as  well  as 
to  the  milder  punishment;  and  as  the  fear  of  the  latter  diminishes, 
^tb^  «re  aeon  obliged  in  every  case  to  have  recourse  to  the  other." 
.  ^-  "  Men  must  not  be  led  by  excess  of  violence ;  we  ought  to  make 
a  prudent  use  of  the  means  which  nature  has  given  us  to  conduct 
them.  If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  human  corruptions,  we  shall 
find  that  they  proceed  from  the  impunity  of  crimes,  and  not  from  the 

moderation  of  punishments." "  It  often  happens  that  a  legislator, 

desirous  of  reforming  an  evil,  thinks  of  nothing  but  of  this  reforma- 
tion ;  his  eyes  are  open  only  to  this  object,  and  shut  to  its  inconveni- 
coces.    When  the  evil  is  redressed,  there  is  nothing  more  Been  but 
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iheEeverity  of  the  legulator :  yet  then  itiU  rttmuM  an  eril  ia  the 
Btate  which  has  sprung  from  this  severity."    { L.  vi.  c.  12.) 

We  have  selected  the  above  two  or  three  pass^es  from  Mon- 
tesquieu, liecausc  they  have  the  solid  busis  of  history  and  facts 
to  support  them,  and  derive  no  part  of  their  attraction  or  value 
from  tneir  aubserviency  to  a  favorite  theory,  which  too  frequently 
characterises  the  propositions  of  that  brilliant  writer.  The 
Marquis  Beccaria  is  an  author  of  the  same  class  with  Montesquieu; 
if  not  his  equal  in  genius,  little  less  sagacious,  and  much  less  ad- 
dicted to  a  system.  We  cannot  but  think  him  well  warranted  in 
the  general  remark,  that  "  if  an  equal  punishment  be  ordained 
for  two  crimes  that  injure  society  m  di^erent  degrees,  there  is 
nothing  to  deter  men  from  committing  the  greater,  as  often  as  it 
is  attended  with  greater  advantage," — that  "  all  laws  are  useless, 
and  in  consequence  destructive,  which  contradict  the  natural 
feelings  of  mankind. — We  cannot  contbund  the  immutable  rela- 
tions of  things,  or  successfully  oppose  nature,  whose  actions  not 
being  limited  by  time,  but  operating  incessantly,  overturn  and 
destroy  all  those  vain  regulations  which  contradict  her  laws.  It 
is  not  only  in  the  fine  arts  that  the  imitation  of  nature  is  the 
fundamental  principle ;  it  is  the  same  in  sound  policy,  fvhich  is 
no  other  than  the  art  of  uniting  and  directing  to  the  same  end 
the  natural  and  immutable  aentmients  of  mankind." 

We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  the  marquis 
in  his  chapter  "  On  the  Punishment  of  Death,"  but  we  cannot 
refuse  our  assent  to  many  of  the  strong  obseiTations  by  which 
he  endeavours  to  support  hjs  humane  theory.  The  right  to  in- 
flict death  is,  we  think,  denied  by  him  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  and  its  inefficacy  as  an  example  of  terror  is  certainly 
overstated ;  but  his  general  objections  to  it  seem  to  us  to  be 
grounded  on  accurate  observations  of  our  common  nature;  and 
whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  his  recommendation  of  perpe- 
tual slavery  and  labour  as  a  substitutionary  punishment,  his 
views  of  the  superior  operation  and  influence  of  those  examples 
which  keep  up  the  sentiment  in  the  beholder  of  the  degradation 
and  sulfering  consequent  upon  crime,  are  substantially  just,  and 
true  in  their  principles. 

"  It  is,  moreover,  absurd  and  impolitic,"  saye  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  "  to  apply  the  same  punishment  to  crimes  of  different  mallg- 
nitv.  A  multitude  of  sanguinary  laws  (besides  the  doubt  that  may  be 
entertained  concerning  the  right  of  making  them)  do  likewise  prove 
a  manifest  defect  either  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  or  the 
strength  of  the  executive  power.  It  is  n  kind  of  quackery  in  gorern- 
ment,  and  argues  a  want  of  solid  skiil,  to  apply  the  sanrie  universal 
remedy,  the  ullitnum  siipplicium,  to  every  case  of  ditSculty.  It  is,  it 
muet  be  owned,  much  easier  to  extirpate  than  to  amend  mankind ; 
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who  cuts  omevcry- lUnb,  which  through  ignoranoe  or  indolence  he  will 
not  attemptjo  cure.  It  has,  therefore,  been  ingeaioualy  propoaed^  that 
ID  every  state  a  tcale  of  crimes  should  be  formeil  with  a  currespancliae 
scale  of  punishments  descending  from  the  greatest  to  the  least:  hut  if 
tliat  he  too  romontic  an  idea,  yet,  at  least,  a  wise  legislator  will  mark 
the  pripoipal  divisionR,  and  not  assign  penalties  of  Ilie  first  degree  to 
offences  of  an  inferior  rank.  When  men  sec  no  distinction  made  in 
the  nature  aud  gradations  of  punishment,  the  generality  will  be  led  to 
conclude  that  there  is  no  distinctioo  in  the  guilt,"    (4  Bl.  18.) 

The  plain  good  sense .  of  tliis  reasoning  has  compelled  the 
acquiescence  of  the  moral  mind  in  all  civilized  periods  of  the 
world.  The  laws  of  Draco,  indeed,  propounded  an  undis- 
tinguishing  system  of  punishment: 

■^^tantundeno  ut  peccet  idemque. 
Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti, 
Bt  qui  noctornus  Divum  sacra  legerit. 

But  they  had  more  fury  than  force.  Their  rigour  was  soon 
dqjarted  from ;  and  their  excessive  severity  fell  oack  into  the 
<^pQstte  extreme  by  a  sort  of  naturnl  rebound;  so  that  licen- 
tiousness and  impunity  were  the  only  fruit  of  their  self- destruc- 
tive violence.  This  state  of  anarcliy  threw  the  republic  of  Athens 
into  the  hands  of  Solon,  who  retrieved  its  affairs  by  a  total-  re- 
peal of  Draco's  laws,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  mode- 
ration. Those  intemperate  laws,  therefore,  had  a  short  existence; 
the  laws  of  Solon  maintained  their  authority  as  long  as  the 
Athenian  republic  subsisted.  They  were  full  of  errors,  being 
contrived  in  an  early  stage  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts;  but 
irom  what  is  handed  down  to  us  concerning  them,  we  find  them 
characterised  by  a  regard  to  that  natural  sense  of  justice  which 
has  never  entirely  abdicated  its  scat  in  the  human  heart.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  to  read  without  a  profound  delight  what  the 
virtuous  ancients  say  ofthat  fundamental  equity,  which  vindicates 
its  holy  original  and  stationary  right,  amidst  all  the  varying  in- 
stitutions of  the  world.  To  lUiv  ipuan,  says  Aristode,  taumrm'  not 
wavlax"  'T']!'  auTTiv  ex"  Swafiiv,  atyat^  to  ■rowg  xwl  ivflaSV  xai  iv  Wip- 
ffoij  jtairj.  Arist.  V.  Eth.  8.  And  speaking  again  of  these  natural 
principles,  he  says,  Ilavlaxs  tijv  auniv  exei  Si/vajniv,  xui  a  ra  Soxeiv 
)]  ftt[.  Arist.  V.  Eth.  10.  They  have  every  where  the  same  force, 
and  are  independent  of  all  decrees.  Let  the  reader  turn  also  to 
the  Antigoneof  Sophocles,  where  the  same  immortal  sentiment  is 
made  to  ring  in  tne  ears  of  the  tyrant  Creon.  Ou  yag  n  /m* 
Zev;  i]f  0  xi]pu|a;  toS:,  x.t.x.  where  he  may  learn  from  this  heathen 
moralist,  and  half-enlightened  Greek,  the  iosufiicieiicy^of  a 
mortal's  \a,w 
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.  1'  To  abrogHW  the  udwcIkcr  \w»  (Iwinei 
Immutable,  eteraal)  not  like  tbeea 
Of  jeBterdaj,  but  made  eie  time  began."  * 
It  would  be-  to  tniscooceive  us  very  widely  to  consider  us  as  tbe 
advocates  of  a  tax  f^steiHi  of  judicature,  m  which  crime  is  not 
severely  denounced,  or  met  by  punishioent  of  stifficient  r6>  , 
strainJDg  efficacy.  We  contend  only  that  cOnventionai  law 
muEt  not  contradict  the  law  that  is  writteo  in  ottr  hearts,  or  be 
at  variance  with  the  iiittural  order  in  which. a  providential  ac> 
niDgement  has  impressed'  the  d^rees  of  guilt  and  transgression 
upon  our  consciences.  A  system  of  this  twversifu;  kiod  requires 
an  extraordinary  external  force  to  sustain  it  to.  actioD,  and  while 
it  lasu  it  is  without  the  fundamentaj  authority  c^  truth ;  it 
punishes  without  correcting,  multiplies  pain  without  dimi- 
nishing vice,  disturbs  analogies,  dissociates  affinities,  transposeE 
just  ideas,  aud  conibunds  tbe  whole  economy  of  moral  percep- 
tious.  From  apcient  Greece  and  Rome  we  may  learn  prudence 
OB  this  in^portant  subject  of  policy.  I  If  the  Porcian  law  be 
reprehensible  for  its  excessive  lenity,  that  excess  seems  to  have 
been  provoked  by  the  character  of  the  twelve  tables  which 
are  said  to  have  been  full  of  cruel  punishments,  affiirdiug  an  in- 
stance of  tbe  tendenpy  of  violent  enactments  to  terminate  in 
impunity.  It  is  a  nieiH<wabIe  circumstance  that  the  senate  en- 
fnged  the  consuls  to  propose  the  Aciltan  law,  by  which  those 
th^  were  guilty  of  intriguing  for  places  were  subjected  to  a  fine, 
rendered  incapable  of  the  rank  of  a  senator,  or  of  holding  any 
office  of  dignity,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  Tribune  Cornelius, 
who^  with  the  people  on  his  side,  was  expected  to  institute 
for  tb<a  offence  a  punishment  of  inordinate  rigour.  Upon  which 
Montesquieu  remarlis  that  *' the  senate  rightly  judged  that  im- 
moderate punishments  would  strike,  iniiced,  a  terror  into  the 
people's  minds,  but  must  have  also  this  effect,  that  there  would  be 
110  body  afterwards  to  accuse  or  condemn ;  whereas  by  proposing 
moderate  punishments  there  would  tte  always  judges  and  accu- 

■  While  upon  lhi»  fuhjcct  it  is  riot  ensy  lo  prelrrmit  Ibe  noble  passa^  which 
occurs  UDong  ilie  fra^eno  of  CIcern  I)c  Rrpublica,  preserved  by  Lactaalioi, 
«nd  which  Sigonius  thinka  he  horrowed  from  Arislullc  or  3«pbo<:lea,  alluding  to 
tbe  passages  witich  nccur  in  our  text.  "  ]£■(  quidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  ns- 
tura  conijriieii!,  diffiisii  in  omoe!,  consrans,  sempiterna,  qua  voeel  ad  officium 
JHbrDdD,  tciandit  a  fraude  delerreat,  qure  lami'n  ncqne  probus  frwstra  jubei,  aat 
■elat,  nee  impnihat  jubcndo,  aut  velaodo  mavel.  Huic  legl  nee  abrogari  fai  «(, 
Deque  derugari  ex  hap  uliquid  licet,  neque  tula  abragari  pnlest.  Nee  vero  aut 
per  sen.iiura,  au(  prr  p'lpulum  solui  hac  lege  possiimus.  Neque  est  quffirendut 
ciplannlor,  :iul  inter preii  ejus  alius :  Dec  erit  alia  iei  Rnmat,  alia  Athenis,  alia 
niBCi  ulia  pmlhaci  led'  et  emiMiigentei,  el  omni  lempoic  una  lex,  et  seiapi- 
jerna,  ct  unmurtitUi  coutipebiii  uninqne  cril  couimuDia  quiti  nagisler,  et  lnpo> 
lalor  DinniuDi  JJeua  ille,  legis  hiijt'is  invenlor,  disceplalor,  latorj  cui  qui  aou 
parebil,  ipse  le  fuglel,  ac  nnlnram  homlnis  aspeniBbllur,  alque  hue  ipso  luel 
MiiMM  ftean,  eliamti  cteieni<suppUciB,  qsEpnlaatur,  eAigcrii." 
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sen."  With  this  sentiment  the  observation  of  Livy,  upon  the 
terrible  death  iaflicted  by  Tullus  Hostilius  upon  the  Alban  Dic- 
tator, remarkably  accords,  "  Avertere  omnes  a  tanta  foeditate 
spectaculi  oculog.  Primum,  ultimumque  Jllud  supplicium  apud 
Romanos  exempli  parum  memoris  legum  humanarum  fuit.  la 
aliis  gloriari  licet,  nuIH  gentium  mitiores  placuisse  poenas," 
which  observation  we  must  refer  ato  a  period  posterior  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Decemviri;  and  this  continued  to  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman  laws,  until  the  civil  wars  threw  things  into 
confusion;  and,  at  length,  under  the  emperors,  the  Decemviral 
cmtstitutions  were  imitated  in  their  punishments,  and  the  essen- 
tial grandeur  of  the  state  declined  and  fell. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  that  laws  are  a  branch, 
and  in  truth  the  most  important  branch  of  practical  morals.  It 
has,  therefore,  always  been  usual  with  ethical  and  political  wri- 
ters to  deduce  the  character  of  a  people  from  the  spirit  of  their 
laws — a  truth  which  Demosthenes  urges  upon  the  Athenians  as 
a  motive  to  the  greatest  care  and  cultivation  of  this  department 
of  their  polity.  He  does  not  scruple  at  once  to  adopt  a  senti- 
ment which  he  states  liimself  to  have  heard  attributed  to  the 
wisest  men — "  that  laws  are  in  truth  nothing  but  the  morals  of  a 
state,"  T/xnTotii  rn;  waXai;  ttrai,  C.  Timocr.  T.  lii.  Ed.  Cant.  p.  439. 
This  affinity  with  ethics  makes  it  the  more  important,  that  a  fit- 
ness and  proportion  should,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  its  mul- 
tifarious objects,  he  maintained  throughout  the  system  of  national 
jurisprudence,  and  especially  through  thai  part  of  it  which  com- 
prehends what  is  most  open  to  the  view  of  the  world — the  dis- 
pensation of  criminal  justice, — that  it  may  coincide  with  those 
great  nphorisms  of  universal  equity,  which  speak  the  natural 
sense  of  mankind.  Where  legislators  thus  feel  they  will  avoid 
what  the  judicious  Hooker  well  warns  them  against — "  the  mea- 
suring by  one  kind  of  law  all  the  actions  of  men,"  wliereby  they 
will  be  sure  to  "  confound  the  admirable  order  in  which  G«l 
has  disposed  all  laws,  distinct  in  nature  as  in  degree;"  remem- 
bering, wiih  that  great  man,  that  "  of  law  no  less  can  be  acknow- 
ledged, than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God, — her  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world." 

It  is,  furthermore,  among  the  high  collateral  duties  incident 
to  the  business  of  legislation,  to  lead  and  meliorate  opinion.  It 
is  as  true  of  the  people  at  large,  as  it  is  of  little  communities  and 
individuals,  that  a  government  which  makes  no  appeal  to  im- 
planted and  primary  perceptions  of  the  just  measures  of  correc- 
tion can  never  succeed  in  the  grand  purpose  of  general  improTe< 
ment  and  permanent  discipline.  This  object  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  slow  and  indirect  impressions.  Living  In  an  atmo- 
sphere of  unclouded  justice,  the  public  body  feels  more  and  more 
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the  refreehing  ioflueDCC,  imbibes  at  every  pore  tfae  uilDbrioas 
qualities  of  the  medium  in  which  it  moves,  and  in  a  course  of 
gradual  assimilation  takes  on  a  sort  of  second  nature,  and  as- 
sDincs  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral  existence.  Or,  will 
it  better  illustrate  the  rectifying  influence  produced  upon  the 
public  temperament  by  the  habitual  contemplation  ana  enjoy- 
]B«it  of  a  rational  system  of  distributive  justice,  to  compare  it 
with  that  improving  relish  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  the 
arts,  which  results  from  a  constant  commerce  with  specimens 
wherein  true  principles  are  exemplified,  and  the  real  constitu- 
ents of  excellence  are  developed  in  their  just  relations  and  pro- 
portions ? 

We  trust  we  have  offered  some  arguments  to  our  readers,  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  their  attention,  against  a  system,  better  called 
an  aggregation,  of  irrespective  and  disproportionate  punishments. 
They  contradict  the  seminal  principles  of  morality  lodged  in  the 
human  mind,  and  they  cross  the  purposes  of  right  reason  and 
wholesome  education.  They  are  discreditable  to  the  character 
of  a  nation,  and,  instead  of  correcting,  they  deteriorate  public 
opinion.  But  there  is  another  objection  to  them,  of  a  more 
palpable  and  obvious  description.  Injurious  and  calamitous 
they  must  be  if  carried  into  general  effect;  but  carried  into  gene- 
ral effect  they  never  can  Be  in  a  free  or  well-governed  state. 
They  are  practicable  only  where  the  government  is  despotic; 
and  there  they  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  the  proximate  cause  of 
revolution.  Laws  of  excessive  severity  in  a  free  state,  or  in  a 
mixed  and  temperate  monarchy,  are  eventually  encouragements 
to  crime ;  and  those  who  propose  them  legislate  for  impunity. 
In  our  own  state,  the  genius  of  the  people  is  turned  stronpy 
towards  equity  and  proportion ;  and  our  criminal  jurisprudence 
is  at  its  base  humane,  while  the  superstructure  is  top-heavy  wi^ 
enactments,  and  seems  ready  to  fall  by  its  own  unwieldy  weight. 
We  have  utterly  neglected  the  sound  observations  of  Montesquieu, 
that  "  if  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  human  corruptions,  we 
shall  find  that  they  proceed  from  the  impunity  of  crimes,  and 
not  from  the  moderation  of  punishments;  "  and  that  "  in  mo^ 
narchies  a  good  le^slator  is  le»s  bent  upon  punishing  than  pre- 
venting crimes."  Quotations  from  Blackstonc's  Commentaries 
are  trite,  but  we  will  not  be  deterred  by  that  consideration  from 
j^minding  our  readers  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  fourth  book. 

"  We  shnl)  find  it  difficult  to  juatiry  the  frequency  of  capital  punish- 
nent  iu  the  English  law;  inflicted,  perhaps  inatteatively,  by  a  muiti- 
tude  of  succeutve  and  independent  statutes,  upon  crimes  very  different 
la  their  natures.  It  is  a  mclaDcholy  truth,  that  among  the  variety  or 
jSCtiou)  whicli  men  are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  less  than  an  oun- 
4nd  ani  sixty  have  been  declared,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  be  felo- 
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iricB  whhoiut  benefit  of  deny;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy  t£ 
iaBtABt  death.  So  draadfuT  a  list,  instend  oF  diminishing,  Jncreoces 
the  mimber  of  offenders.  The  injured,  through  compMsion,  will  often 
forbear  to  prosecute ;  Juries,  through  compaMion,  will  eometiineB 
forget  their  oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty,  or  mitigate  tlie  nature 
of  the  offence.  The  Judges,  through  compassion,  will  respite  one 
half  of  the  convicts,  eitd  recommend  them  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among 
so  many  chances  of  escaping,  the  hccdy  and  hardened  overlooks  the 
multitude  that  suffer  :  he  boldly  engages  in  some  desperate  a c tempt 
to  relieve  his  wants,  or  supply  his  vices ;  and  if,  unexpectedly,  tne 
hand  of  justice  overtakes  him,  he  deems  himself  peculiarly  rnifortn- 
nate,  in  falling,  at  last,  a  sacriSce  to  those  laws  which  long  impunitj 
has  taught  him  to  contemn." 

*'  Upon  an  average,"  says  Mr.  Baxton,  to  whose  printed 
speech,  standing  at  tne  head  of  our  article,  we  are  now  brought 
by  the  current  of  our  orgument,  "  eveir  year  of  that  period^^ 
(adverting  to  the  last  century,)  was  markedby  the  enactment  of  a 
capital  otrence;  besides  those  occasions  in  wiiich  the  legislator,  as 
if  tired  of  the  tedious  retail  method  of  confining  one  capital  denun- 
ciation to  one  statute,  had  heaped  together — had  feggotted,  for 
that  is  the  only  term  which  is  applicable — fifteen  or  twenty  of  such 
enactments  in  one  heterogeneous  mass.  I  remember  a  case,"  con*- 
thlues  the  same  gentleman, "  in  which  in  the  same  paragraph,  nine- 
teen are  thos  bundled  together;  oneofwhichisfbr  a  civil  trespass 
to  the  value  of  sixpence;  and  anotherforthe  worst  species  of  mat- 
der.  All  these  acts,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  passed  sub-silentio,  with- 
out debate,  inquiry,  examination,  evidence,  or  any  general  inte> 
rest."  This  statement  is  a  striking  comment  upoa  the  intimation  of 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  occurring  in  the  passage  above  cited  from 
his  Commentaries,  that  these  statutary  inflictions  were  imptitable 
to  inattention.  The  thought  carries  in  it  something  tremendous^ 
(hat  laws  reaching  to  human  life  should  ever  be  the  result  of 
carelessness :  and  if  admitted  to  be  a  fact  (and  it  is  not  denied, 
even  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Miller,  which  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed to  take  off  as  much  as  might  be  of  the  trenchant  edge  of 
Mr.  Buxton's  charges),  is  there  not  reason  enough  to  awaken 
the  conscience  of  the  legislature  to  the  calls  made  upon  it  for 
investigation,  and  for  the  correction  of  institutions  so  momentous 
in  their  consequences,  so  spurious  in  their  origin. 

■  Gur  readers  will  not  reproach  us  with  a  propensity  to  innova- 
tion. On  the  vexata  qwstio  of  parliamentary  reform  we  hare 
spoken  out  frequently  and  fearlessly.  We  are  not  the  advocates 
of  ambiguous  change  in  matters  of  positive  institution,  where  the 
proof  is  in  the  operation,  and  where  the  machine,  though  liable 
to  theoretical  objections,  has  been,  through  a  long  course  of  ex- 
perience, ibund  not  only  to  work  well,  but  to  contain  in  itself* 
principle  of  constant  though  gradoel  impForem^t  .and'^vgre*- 
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Bioa,  and  which  involves  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  or  indafea^ 
ble  on  moral  grounds;  but  with  respect  to  the  dispt 


i  disproportioned 
and  incongruous  structure  of  our  criminal  law,  it  may  be  securely 
orerred,  that  it  ndther  looks  well,  nor  works  well ;  thatititai 
ineffectual  in  operation  as  it  is  uncomely  in  form,  and  deficiea^ 
in  principle. 

In  treating  of  the  punishment  for  the  oSence  of  simple  larcei)]^ 
Sir  William  Blackstone  seems  half  afraid  to  avow  his  own  con- 
victions, and  endeavours  to  maintain  a  neutral  ground  in  the 
midst  of  reasons  and  authorities  which,  upon  bis  own  ahowinA 
ought  to  have  decided  him.  Having  stated  the  Jewish  and  Attic 
laws  upon  the  subject,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  from  these 
examples,  as  well  as  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  many  learned 
and  scrupulous  men  have  questioned  the  propriety,  if  not  the  law- 
fulness, of  inflicting  capital  punishment  for  simple  thetl,"  and  then 
adduces  the  opinions  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  JVf  arquis  Bec- 
caria,  "  who,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  centuries  from 
each  other  have,"  he  observes,  "  very  sensibly  proposed  that 
kind  of  corporal  punishment  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  a 
pecuniary  satisfaction,  viz.  a  temporary  imprisonment,  with  an 
obligation  to  labour,  6rst  for  the  party  robbed,  and  aAerwards 
for  the  public,  in  works  of  the  most  slavish  kind,  in  order  to 
oblige  the  offender  to  repair,  by  his  industry  and  diligence,  the 
d^redations  he  has  committed  upon  private  property  and  public 
order."  This  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  suffrage  on  the  side  of 
More  and  Beccaria;  but  to  balance  these  observations  he  observes 
further,  that  "  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  specu- 
lative politicians  and  moralists,  the  punishment  of  theft  still 
continues,  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  to  be  capital; 
and  Puffendorf,  together  with  SIi-  Matthew  Hale,  are  of  opi- 
nion,  that  this  must  always  be  referred  to  the  prudence  of  the 
legislature,  who  are  to  judge,  say  they,  when  crimes  are  become 
BO  enormous  as  to  require  such  sanguinary  restrictions.  Vet 
both  these  writers  agree,  that  such  uuuishment  should  be  cau- 
tiously inflicted,  and  never  without  the  utmost  necessity." 

If  "  learned  and  scrupulous  men  "  have,  from  the  examples  of 
states,  and  "from  the  reason  of  the  thing,"  doubted  or  denied  the 
expediency  of  punishing  simple  larceny  capitally,  and  have  sen- 
sibly proposed  a  penal  methoa  less  violent,  but  more  appropriate, 
as  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the  learned  commentator,  it  is  difS- 
cnlt  to  account  for  his  afterwards  giving  them  the  appellation 
of  speculative  politicians  and  moralists,  Merely  because  he  seems 
to  be  bringing  against  them  the  weighty  authorities  of  Puffen- 
dorf and  Sir  !%^tnew  Hale,  which  in  truth  he  does  not ;  for  those 
learned  men  say  ao  more  than  that  in  cases  of  the  enormous 
kind,  by  which  aiint  be  meant  a  criminaUty  greatly  beyond  simple 
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larceny,  theneceuity  for  sant^inary  punishments  must  be  referred 
to  the  pradence  of  the  l^islature. 

But  the  ground  which  Mr.  Baxton  takes  is  in  a  great  d»p-ec 
independent  of  the  mere  question  of  rigour,  or  the  justi^ble 
d^reei  of  punishment  in  an  abstract  view  of  the  point.  What 
be  principally  charges  upon  our  present  system  of  criminal  law  is 
this — that  its  numerous  denunciations  of  capital  punishment  for 
offences  of  a  secondary  or  comparntively  light  degree  of  guilt, 
being  in  oppoeition  to  the  strong  current  ofTiuman  feelings,  are, 
graierally  speaking,  incapable  ofoeing  carried  into  effect.  They 
are  the  mere  abortions  of  justice.  The  life  of  the  law  is  its 
ocecution,  and  that  life  is  denied  by  the  natural  constitution  of 
things  to  these  severe  enactments.  Witnesses,  juries,  judees, 
atizens,  are  all  in  a  humane  conspiracy  to  suspend  and  stine  their 
operation.  The  great  leading  principle  of  Mr.  Buxton's  speech 
is  this, — that  without  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
nay,  without  their  co-operation,  their  hearty  concurrence,  and 
gratuitous  aid,  little  can  be  done  by  legislative  inflictions,  how- 
ever multiplied  and  severe,  towards  the  repre^ion  of  crime ;  and 
that  in  proportion  to  their  very  multiplication  and  severity,  their 
distance  fi'om  this  sympathy  and  co-operation  is  increased.  The 
fact  is  that  the  people  are  the  real  executors  of  the  law ;  and  there 
is  nothing  more  characteiistic  of  the  ancient  jurisprudence  of  our 
land,  than  its  reliance  upon  the  activity  of  Ine  public  in  lending 
effectual  aid  to  its  processes  and  mandates  ibr  bringing  offenders 
to  justice. 

"  Upon  this  system,"  says  Mr.  Buxton,  "  which,  resting  upon  pub- 
lic co-operalion,  requires  the  public  sympathy,  we  have  unhappily  en- 
grafted another  system,  ivltich  does  violence  to  the  feelings  of  the 


nation.  And  here  is  the  practical  inconvenience.  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  he  who  can,  will  inform — that  be  who  can.  will  apprehend 
~-that  the  person  aggrieved  wilt  prosecute.  All  this  is  taken  for 
granted  ;  and  justly,  so  long  as  the  public  feeling  went  along  with  the 
law;  but  now  a  man's  life  is  at  issue,  and  this  at  once  seats  the  lips  of 
the  man  who  would  inform;  stays  the  activity  of  him  who  would  ap- 
prehend; pacifies  the  prosecutor;  silences  the  witnesses;  often  de- 
bauches the  conscience  of  the  juryman ;  and  soinetimes  even  aharpeuB 
the  merciful  acuteness  of  the  judge.  In  fact  and  in  truth,  it  effects  the 
deliverance  of  the  felon." 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  not  to  see  with  this  very  able  and 
eloquent  commoner,  that  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a 
system  must  be  the  impunity  of  crime.  That  these  consequences 
have  taken  place  in  atKnlarming  degree,  is  a  &ct  strongly  urged 
ID  the  report  nia<W'by  tiie  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appoii^ed  in  M^cli,  1819,  to  inquire  into  the  of- 
fences made  espial  by  the  present  criminal  laws.    A  report 
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which  Mr.  Miller  in  his  treatise  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  ch^ 
racterizes  as  a  "  work  comprising  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
documents  which  has  perhaps  ever  l>een  ^ven  to  the  world  rela- 
tive to  the  administration  of  criminal  law  in  any  country,  and 
contains  the  first  distinct  annunciation  of  that  plan  of  reform^ 
which  certain  gentlemen  within  parliament,  and  their  coadjutors 
out  of  it,  have  been  for  some  time  strenuously  endeavoijnng  to 
introduce  into  our  whole  penal  code;"  though,  with  an  appa- 
rent contrariety  of  sentiment,  which  it  would  take  much  reason^ 
ing  to  reconcile,  the  aim  of  his  publication  is  tas  invalidate  the 
testimony  upon  which  the  report  establishes  itself.  It  seenw  to 
us  that  Mr.  Miller  is  rightly  charged  by  Mr.  Buxton  with  ex- 
pecting from  the  committee  too  much  in  the  way  of  evidence  to 
substantiate  their  opinions.  He  appears  to  have  expected  on  the 
subjectof  each  particular  law,  to  which  an  excess  ofseverity  is  im- 
puted, an  aggregation  of  facts  collected  from  a  large  body  of 
witnesses,  to  show  the  practical  results  of  that  severity ;  a  worfc 
of  endless  detail,  and  as  it  strikes  us,  of  superfluous  labour,  on 
an  occasion  where  all  that  seemed  necessary  was  to  support  a 
principle,  and  prove  a  general  consequence  by  the  opinions  and 
observations  of  men  selected  for  their  long  and  particular  expo 
rience  in  the  subject  matter  of  theenquiry;  and  we  cannot  butied 
that  the  best  course  was  taken'by  the  Committee  to  effectuate  this 
object.  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  ransack  the  whole  community 
for  evidence,  but  they  examined  solicitors  of  the  excise,  solicitors 
of  the  Old  BaUey,  officers  of  the  police,  clerks  of  the  police  offices, 
magistrates,  jurymen,  merchants,  bankers,  and  shopkeepers,  se- 
lected possibly  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  their  sentiment^ 
-   but  selected  undeniably  from  among  the  persons  most  competeoC 

to  simply  the  iaforiaatioQ. required..  

Among  the  evil  consequences  ijesulting  f>oni  the  inconsiderate 
moltiplicatioa  of  capital  punishments  in  our  English  code  of  txi- 
minat  law,  is  the  necessity  under  which  juri^  seem  to  consider 
themselves  as  placed)  dt  givklg  false  verdicts  to  save  an  offender 
from  the  peril  of  a  capital  punishment  It  is  thus  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone  expresses  himself  on  this  subject : 

*<  The  punishment  of  grand  larceny,  or  the  steaKng  above  the  value 
of'twehepeDCe  (which  sum  was  the  standard  in  the  t 
stao,  eight  hundred  years  ago),  is  at  common  )ai 
which,  considering  the  ^at  intermediate  alterati 
i^MwminaliMi  of  moBcy,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  rigo 
and  ibade  Sir  Henry  Spelman  (above  a  century  Binee 
at  twice  its  fit«sent  rate)  oomplaib,  that  while  e^i 
riata  in  its  natnjflal  value,  and  become  dearer,  the  111 
tiati^ly  ^rawn  <ihetlper.  ^rt  fH  true;-  the  m^t^  of  jur 
Ae«r«tnMl''4ipUlfet,  feid'bi^g'iD-larceitytobc  ti 

Tot.  XX,  vo.  XJXiks  X'  ■  •'    ■•<!'■"  "    ■''■ 
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twehepence,  when  it  is  really  of  mucli  greater  value;  but  this,  though 
«videDtly  justifiable  and  proper,  when  it  only  reduces  the  present  no- 
minal  value  of  money  to  the  ancient  standard,  is  otherwise  a  kind  of 
pious  perjury,  and  does  not  at  all  excuse  our  common  law  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  imputation  of  severity,  but  rather  strongly  confesses 
Oie  charge." 

On  which  reasoning  of  the  above-mentioned  learned  person. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  his  observations  on  our  criminal  law,  most 
justly  exclaims. 

"  What  must  be  that  system  of  laws,  the  evasion  and  disappoint- 
ment of  which  is  looked  upon  with  so  much  favour,  even  by  a  person 
who  was  one  of  the  roost  aistioguished  ornaments  of  the  magistracy, 
that  he  would  be  induced  to  give  an  epithet  of  such  praise  and  honour 
to  so  detestable  a  crime  as  perjury,  and  to  regard  the  profanation  of 
the  name  of  God,  in  the  very  act  of  adminiEtering  justice  to  men,  as 
2bat  which  is  in  some  degree  acceptable  to  the  Almighty,  and  as  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  religious  duty  1 " 

We  will  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  passoge  from  Mr.  Bux- 
ton's speech,  which  will  make  this  matter  pretty  clear  to  theic 
apprehensions. 

"  And  here.  Sir,  I  must  refer  to  the  Sessions'  Papers.  My  object  is 
not  to  demonstrate  perjury  in  a  few  special  and  selected  cases.  I 
admit  that  I  prove  notliing  at  all,  if  I  do  not  prove  it  in  tens,  nay,  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  instances.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall 
«dverttobut  one  species  of  crime;  namely,  Larceny;  and  to  one 
species  of  perjury;  namely,  a  diminution,  by  the  Jury,  of  the  value 
oTthe  goods  stolen,  below  the  sunl  made  capital  by  law.  Tbe  House 
fire  aware,  that  Larceny  from  the  person  is,  or  has  been  to  a  late  pe- 
riod, capital,  to  the  extent  of  twelve  pence ;  from  a  shop,  to  the  extent 
of  five  shilling*;  from  a  dwelling-house,  to  the  extent  of  forty  shilhngs. 
Mow,  I  will  read  to  the  House  a  few  cases,  by  which  they  will  judge 
trtietber  Juries  do  or  io  not  perjure  themselves^  for-  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  life  of  the  prisoner.      '  '■.  ' 

"Mary  Whiting  was  indicted  for  stealing  7  guioeai  and  34  BhillingSr 
in  the  house  of  John  Sun.  .  Ve]:dict|  guilfy  i9t..; . .  ,.i 

"  Jonathan  Smitli  was  indicted  for  stealing  20/.  in  money  in  the- 
bouse  of  J.  Marsh.     Guilty  S9{. 

"  Elizabeth  Parsons  was  indicted  for  stealing  23  gumeas  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  Richard  Staples.    Guilty  &9i. 

•'JosephCourtwaa  indicted  for  stealing  8  pair  of  gohlear-Tiitgs,nltte 
32. 1&.:  I2Xather  pairs  of  ditto,  value  74/.  10t.6£  48  pairs  of  ditto, 
value  122.  l?t. ;  204  pairs  of  ditto,  value  S6t.  Si.;  84  pairs  of  ditto, 
ei.&s.i  2,488  gold  beads,  value  72^  ]8f.;  864  coloured  beads,  value 
18/.;  144  pairs  of  goU  ear-rings,  value  20/.  8«. ;  3  pain  of  b^  ea* 
aroelled  bracelets,  value  9/. ;  18  pairs  of  gold  ditto,  valua  111.  7s.  Gd. 
S  small  cases  for  bracelets,  value  St.;  36  gold  aeaU,  valua  S3/.  IS*.; 
IS  fold  lockets,  TaiueS/.;  and  a  parcel  <tf  shoes,  nine  14*.  M.;  tbe 
ftropeny  of  Messrs,  Mackenzie  and  Gcey,.  in  a  lisUar  .bctoayng  M 
WMtgntbeTIuuaMiuv^leitvv.    Cnill^^t. 
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"  Stephen  Blaorise  and  John  Parker  were  indictedfur  stealice  681b. 
»f  beef,  value  153.  and  12tb  of  pork,  also  astock-Iock,  privately,  in  the 
ibop  of  Tharaaa  Burdett.     Guilty  U.  lOd. 

"  William  Parker  was  indicted  for  stealing  4  cocks,  17  hens,  5  duckf^ 
15  drakes,  20  fonls,  the  property  of  £.  Tilson.     Guilty  lOd. 

"  Barbara  Heusley  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  guld  watch,  and  agold' 
chain,  value  lOJ,;  2  cornelian  seals,  value  4CXi.,  privately,  from  the 
person  of  Edward  George.  The  watch  and  chain  tijund  on  the  pri- 
soner's person.     Guilty  lOd. 

"  David  Dickson  was  indicted  for  stealing  IS^  guineas,  in  the  dwel* 
ling-houee«f  Mr.  Hall.     Guilty  3£ht. 

"  Edward  Greenwood  was  indicted  for  stealing  240  gaUons  of  vine- 
gar, value  22^.  a  hogshead  and  6  half  hogsheads,  value  4?.,  the  property 
of  Elizabeth  White,  on  a  wharf  adjoiaing  the  Thames  navigable  river. 
Guilty  S9s. 

"  William  Moore  was  indicted  for  stealing  10  gallons  of  wine,  value 
10^;  42  bottles,  7^.;  and  a  handkerchief,  2s.,  in  the  house  of  Peter' 
Dennis.     Guilty  39*. 

"  George  Taylor  and  William  Dove  were  indicted  for  stealing  a  bed^ 
bedstead,  and  curtains,  set  of  fire-irons,  a  stovei  a  looking  glass,  4- 
checked  linen  shirts,  a  chest  containine  a  bill,  value  4/.  8s.,  another 
bill  value  4/.  it.,  another  bill  value  21.  2s.,  two  dollars,  and  7  billr 
(Spanish  money)  in  the  bouse  of  Mary  Glass.  Taylor  guilty  39^.  Dove 
goilty  lOd. 

"  Catherine  Tracey  was  indicted  for  stealing  6  guineas,  and  2  bsAt 
guineas,  from  the  person  of  George  Bennington.     Guilty  lOi^. 

''  John  Powell  was  indicted  for  stealing  34  wooden  half  firkins,  and 
],150Ib.  of  soap,  value  201.     Guilty  lOd. 

"  John  Martin  was  indicted  for  stealing  6  guineas,  2  crowns,  B  silver 
shoe-buckles,  and  1 1  silver  buttons,  in  a  small  trunk,  in  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Thomas  Smith.     Guilty  39s. 

"  Thomas  Radford  and  Thomas  Williams  were  indicted  for  stealing 
?«.;  a  bank-note,  value  lOi.;  1  ditto,  value  2i.;  3  others,  each  1/.; 
and  S  others,  each  5l.  monies  of  John  Hartshome,  in  his  dwelling- 
liouse.     Guilty  39s. 

"  Alexander  Chalmers  was  indicted  for  stealing  333  yards  of  Holland 
linen,  value  lOSl.  5s. ;  24  yards  of  printed  linen,  value  4/.  is.;  45  yarda 
of  damask,  value  \6s. ;  26  yards  of  striped  linen,  value  3^.  5*.,  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  Edward  White.     Guilty  39«. 

"  Joseph  Day  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  gold  watch,  value  90L  j  a 
gold  watch-string,  value  21, ;  a  gold  chain,  value  10/. ;  a  pair  of  dia> 
niond  ear-rings,  value  20/. ;  a  si^er  snuff-box,  value  3l. ;  6  silk  gowns, 
value  12i^;  2  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  brocaded  silk,  contaimng  40 
jronb,  value  60^ ;  10  pieces  of  silk,  conuinlng  SO  yards ;  and  other 
tfainH,  in  tbe  dwelling-house  of  Thomas  Cooke.     Guilty  S9s. 

**  WHtiam  Fox  was  indicted  for  ftealing  SOL  in  money,  numbered,  in 
Iba  home  of  Alexander  Steele.    Guilty  39s. 

**  Flaiip  Shovel  iratindicted  for  steuiug  9  gee«e,  value  40t.    Gnihj 
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"  Mark  Woddin  was  indicted  for  stealiog  12  guineas,  aod  4  sliUtiags, 
in  a  dwei ling-house.    Guilty  lOd. 

"  Henry  Todd  was  indicted  for  stealing  2  live  pigS)  value  lOi.  the 
property  of  John  Dunn.     Guilty  lOi/. 

"  Notr,  here  is  a  case  which  is  somewhat  inexplicable  to  those  who 
think  that  there  never  haa  been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  th^ 
Judges  to  rescue  the  guilty  prisoner  from  the  legal  consequences  of 
his  guilt.  Martha  Walrosey  was  indicted  for  stealing  1  pair  of  eitvtar 
shoe-buclcles,  2  pair  of  leather  shoes,  3  shirts,  3  other  dilto,  S  aprons, 
a  frock,  a  gown,  a  bed-gown,  2  pair  of  hose  and  2  curtains,  with  many 
'Otherthings,  value  21.  10;.  in  the  house  of  Henry  GrinJing.  Couri  to 
Protecuior.     "  If  you  can  fix  the  value  under  40^.,  you  will  save  the 

Ertsoner's  life."     Prosecutor,     "  God  forbid  1  should  take  Iier  life ! 
will  value  them  at  S;.     Guilty  Ss. 

"  Here  is  another  case  to  which  I  beg  to  call  the  particular  attention 
of  the  House.  William  Earl,  alias  Day,  was  indicted  for  stealing  13  j 
yards  of  lace,  value  6/.  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Arabella  Morris, 
^luilty  39*.  He  was  a  second  time  indicted  fur  stealing  4^  yards  of 
lace,  in  the  house  of  Henry  Pearse.  Guilty  again  30s.  Now,  it  is 
somewhat  curious,  that  4-f  yards  of  lace,  and  1S|-  of  lace,  upon  the 
oath  of  twelve  jurymen,  should  be  valued  at  precisely  the  same  suao. 
But,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  he  was  a  third  time  indicted  for 
stealing  6^^  yards  of  Mecktin  lace,  and  7  yards  of  English  lace,  in  the 
riiop  of  John  Gubbins.  Now,  if  4-j-  yards  were  worth,  valued  upon 
oath,  S9j.,  one  would  have  thought  that  these  6-^  yards  of  one  descrip- 
tioD,  and  7  yards  of  another,  must  have  been  worth  something  more. 
But  it  appears,  they  Were  worth  a  great  deal  less ;  for  the  Jury  Drought 
in  their  verdict.  Guilty  of  stealing  to  the  value  of  is.  lOd.  Is  there 
any  man  wbo  doubts  the  reason  of  these  strange  and  sudden  fluctua- 
tioBs  in  the  value  of  the  property  ? — That  their  value  was  limited  to 
dSi-  in  the  two  former  instances,  and  to  4^;.  lOd.  in  the  latter,  because, 
in  the  former,  the  Larceny  was  from  the  Dwelling-house ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, from  the  Shop  ? 

"  Again ;  A  Bank-note  of  501.  is  taken  from  the  pocket  of  the  prose- 
cutor :  the  Jury  swear  it  is  worth  but  ]  Od. — from  the  Shop  of  the  pro- 
secutor, the  Jury  swear  it  ii  worth  is.  lOd. — from  the  Dwelling-house 
of  the  prosecutor,  the  Jury  protest  that  it  is  worth  but  39j.  Now,  Sir, 
if  any  man  denies  that  this  is  palpable  and  rank  perjury,  he  is  bound 
to  explain  so  curious  a  phenomenon.  Here  is  a  piece  of  paper  worth 
lOd.  in  one  spot,  is.  lOd.  in  another,  39^.  in  a  third,  and  5W.  all  over 
the  world  besides. 

"  "  These  are  some  few  of  the  cases  of  this  nature  which  I  have  se- 
lected; and  I  hold  in  my  hand  twelvehundredof  a  similar  description, 
with  which  I  need  not  trouble  the  House.  I,  in  the  little'  leisure  that 
I  enjoy,  have  only  been  able  to  selet^  so  limited  a  number;  but,  if 
auy.gentleman  wishes  to  enlarge  his  collection,  he  willfjiid  no  difficul- 
ty in  making  that  twelve  hundred,  twelve  thousand.  Now,  obflMve; 
each  of  these  cases  involve*  the  pcrjiiij  of  twelve  nien,j  .1  pave,<»n- 
Aoetl  myself  to  one  fepecies  of  crimd  Aill'bffihiullitude — toohespedaa 
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of  evasion  out  of  a  muititnde— and  to  one  court,  the  Old  Bailey,  with- 
out touching  upon  the  remainder  of  England,  all  Ireland,  and  all  Scot- 
lind.  And,  thus  restricted,  1  prove  my  point.  But,  bad  I  enlarged 
upon  all  crime*,  tried  in  all  courtK,  subject  to  every  species  of  evasion, 
what  would  then  have  been  the  number  of  demonstrated  perjuries? 

"As  this  i8  an  important  part  of  the  case,  1  wish  (o  prove  whatever  F 
have  asserted.  I  must,  then,  show,  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  eva- 
sioDs  :  Goods  may  be  taken,  and  yet  the  act  not  amount  to  Larceny, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  law.  It  may  be  larceny,  but  not  private- 
ly ;  Or,  being  privately,  not  to  the  value  required  :  Or,  being  to  th& 
value  required,  not  from  the  Person,  the  Shop,  or  the  Dwelling-house ; 
and  in  each  of  these  steps  there  ia  room  for  evasion.  Nothing,  for 
example,  can  be  more  common  than  a  case  of  this  nature ;  The  pro- 
secutor swears  that  he  lost  a  Five  Pound  Bank  Note,  put  It  in  a  drawer, 
locked  the  drawer,  took  away  the  key — the  drawer  was  broken  open, 
the  money  gone,  found  upon  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  and  other'  - 
circumstances  conspire  to  establish  his  guilt.  The  jury  declare,  thatr 
he  is  guilty  of  stealing,  but  not  in  the  Dwelling-house:  by  which  they 
imply,  that  the  note  and  the  man  were  accomplices — the  note  breaks 
open  the  drawer,  passes  through  the  doors,  finds  its  way  into  the- 
Street,  and  there  is  met  by  the  prisoner — then,  and,  upon  the  oath  of 
the  Jury,  not  tUl  then,  his  guilt  commences — he  is  guilty  of  stealing,, 
but  not  in  the  Dwelling-house. 

"  Again :  There  is  another  mode  of  evasion,  of  great  efficacy  in  pre- 
serving the  lives  of  criminals — A  supposition,  that  the  thing  stolen 
was  taken  in  pans, and  at  diHerenl times;  consequently,  the  prisoner 
at  no  one  time  is  gailty  of  stealing  to  the  amount  made  capital  by  law. 
For  example :  a  man  has  a  guinea  in  his  pocket — the  pri.^oncr  evident- 
ly took  it;  and  the  jury  suppose,  that  he  first  contrived  to  divide  it 
into  some  siK-and-twenty  separate  pieces,  committed  six-ond-twenty 
distinct  robberies,  and  then  recoins  the  guinea  which  is  found  upon 
him. 

"  Again  :  John  Williams  steals  a  live  pig,  sells  it  to  a  publican  much 
under  its  value,  for  7s.  and  a  pot  of  beer.  The  Jury  are  confident, 
that  before  he  stole  it,  he  cut  it  into  pieces,  stole  it  slice  by  slice,  theri 
rejoined  the  parts,  resuscitated  the  pig,  and  produced  It,  unimpairefl 
io  voice,  health  and  spirits,  after  so  seriouaaii  operation. 

"  But,  I  will  fatigue  the  House  with  only  one  additionol  case.  It  ccr- 
tunly  is  the  most  curious  of  all  that  X  have  stated ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
add,  that  it  does  not  stand  upon  that  authentic  and  indisputable  evi- 
dence, upon  which  I  rest  all  the  other  facts  now  advanced.  I  advert 
to  the  celebrated  case  at  Pevensy;  to  which  antient  and  respectable 
borough  belong,  1  believe,  some  peculiar,  but  rarely  exercised  rights 
of  trying  oftenders.  A  man  was  brought  before  the  Magistrates  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  chained  with  stealing  a  pair  of  leather  breeches, 
^e  evidence  was  clear,  and  his  guilt  was  manifest ;  the  Jury  brought 
bim  in  guilty;  ond  tJ)e  Magistrates  were  going  to  pronounce  upon 
Iiiai  sentence  of  imprisonment,  when  the  Clerk  informed  tbara,  that 
tbeo&nce  was  capital)  and  that  therefore  they  must  proceed  to  pro- 
nauneeseBCerioe  of  death.    Ttus  information  threw  these  re^ct«bla. 
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Magistrates  into  the  utmost  confusion  and  diamay.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  was  a  question  which  all  asked,  and  none  could  answer.  One 
advised  the  insertion  of  Not  before  the  word  Guilty :  Another  thought 
it  would  be  more  regular  to  turn  the  prisoner  loose,  anil  say  no  more 
aboutthe  matter.  At  Jength,  it  was  determined  to  adjourn  theCourt, 
and  to  send  a  deputation  over  to  a  Mr.  Willard,  a  gentleman,  I  pre- 
sume, very  learned  in  the  law,  to  beg  his  counsel  in  so  desperate  an 
emergency.  It  bo  happened,  that  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  another 
of  the  Judges  were  dining  with  Mr.  Willard,  when  this  strange  em- 
bassy introduced  themselves.  When  their  melancholy  case  was  stated, 
the  Chief  Baron  said,  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  insert  alter  the 
word  "  Guiliy,"  the  words  "  Of  Manslaaghter."  The  deputation 
were  delighted  with-so  ingenious  an  expedient — returned  in  triumph— 
and  I  am  misinformed  if  it  does  not  appear  by  the  records  of  this  re- 
spectable borough,  that  the  man  was  tried  for  stealing  breeches,  and 
convicted  of  Manslaughter.  In  another  instance,  I  hear  of  a  man 
who  was  indicted  for  returning  from  transportation,  and  found  guilty 
ai  Petty  Larceny, 

"  Now,  Sir,  I  know  not  the  value  which  gentlemen  in  this  House 
'sttach  to  the  Trial  by  Jury :  but  this  I  do  know,  that  it  is  nothing,  and 
iar  worse  than  nothing,  except  upon  the  presumption  of  the  veracity 
of  a  Juror's  oath  :  and  that  there  is  no  gentleman,  who  hears  me,  who 
holds  any  thing,  however  dear  to  him,  the  possession  of  which  may 
'  not  depend  upon  the  veracity  of  a  Juror's  oath.  Is  it,  then,  policy  or 
prudence — (1  say  nothing  of  its  wickedness) — lo  tamper  with  that 
■which  is  so  very  delicate ;  or  even  to  permit  the  reputation  of  that 
<oalh  to  be  impaired,  or  any  stain  to  be  cast  upon  its  purity  i  But, 
when  the  public  see  twelve  respectable  men — in  open  court— 1(1 
tbefaceofday — in  the  presence  of  a  judge — calling  God  to  witness, 
that  they  will  give  their  verdict  according  to  the  evidence,  and  then 
declaring  things,  not  very  strange,  or  uncommon,  but  actual  physical 
impossibilities,  absolute  miracles  wilder  than  the  wildest  legends  of 
Monkish  superstition — what  impression  on  the  public  mind  must  be 
made,  if  not  this — that  there  are  occasions,  in  which  it  is  not  only 
lawful,  but  commendable,  to  call  God  to  witness  palpable  and  egregious 
falsehood?"  (P.  56— 63.) 

A  case  occutretl  in  the  year  173S  of  a  description  that  shows 
:Still  tnore  ^trikin^^ly,  if  possible,  not  only  the  absurd  extent  to 
-which  juries  have  sometimes  carried  their  violations  of  truth  and 
probability  for  the  sake  of  evading  the  severity  of  the  law,  but  of 
the  judicial  discretion  which  they  have  indirectly  exercised  under 
the  pretext  of  this  pious  perjurj'.  In  the  case  of  George  Dawson 
and  Joseph  Hitch,  it  appeared  that  the  two  prisoners,  in  com- 
pany together  at  the  same  time,  stole  the  same  goods  privately 
in  a  shop,  and  the  jury  found  one  guilty  to  the  amount  of  45.  Ida. 
and  the  other  to  the  amount  of  Sf. ;  that  is,  that  the  same  goods 
were  at  one  and  the  same  moment  of  different  valoe.  It  seems 
that  George  Dawson  had  been  tried  before  at  the  tame  sessions 
fi»r  s  similar  ofience,  and  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  to  the 
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amount  only  of  4;.  lOd.  And  the  jury,  says  Sir  Samuel  Romillvy 
seem  to  have  thought,  that  having  had  the  benefit  of  their  indul- 
gence once,  he  was  not  entitled  to  it  a  second  time ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  having  once  had  a  pardon  at  their  bands,  be  had 
no  further  claims  upon  their  mercy. 

Thus  has  this  careless  fi-equcncy  of  ci^ital  enactments  in  oar 
criminal  code,  and  its  general  want  of  correspondence  with  the 
common  measures  of  jutitice,  and  the  common  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, among  its  other  ill  effects,  familiarized  to  the  minds  of  juries^ 
under  that  species  of  apology  which  Sir  William  Blackstone  has 
denominated  pums  perjury,  the  dangerous  practice  of  tampering- 
with  their  oaths,  and  considering  them  in  the  cause  of  humanity  as 
"  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance."  What 
Blackstone  has  denominated  "  pious  peijury,"  Sir  Samuel  Romilty 
has  described  by  the  more  appropriate  phrase  of  *'  profane  levity, " 
and  has  rightly  anticipated  uie  most  fatal  consequences  from  the 
practice  alluded  to. 

In  the  case  of  forgery,  this  door  of  escape  is  not  open  to  the 
offender;  and  here  the  effect  of  a  disproportioned  severity  has 
been  tried  in  all  its  latitude.  But  humanity  will  break  out  some* 
where,  where  the  character  of  a  people  is  humane.  The  crime 
is  of  more  dangerous  consequences  than  ordinary  thefts  in  a 
commercial  country,  but  the  civil  consequences  of  a  crime  do  not 
enhance  its  moral  and  intrinsic  guilt :  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  therefore  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  law  in  the  punish- 
ment of  this  odence,  but  on  that  of  the  criminal.  The  conse- 
quence therefore  must  necessarily  be,  that  the  guilty  will  go  free^ 
if  not  by  the  pei^ury  of  juries,  at  least  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
party  injured  to  prosecute.  The  very  certainty  with  which  exe- 
cution has  followed  conviction  in  the  case  of  foroery,  has  pro- 
duced all  the  mischiefs  of  uncertainty,  by  multiplying  the  chanceff 
of  escaping  prosecution.  There  is  an  odium  attending  the  prose- 
cution, not  because  the  crime  is  not  considered  as  deeply  infected, 
with  moral  guilt,  but  because  the  title  to  commiseration  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  its  bard  treatment,  merges  some  part  of  the 
%nomiuy  which  ought  in  justice  to  attend  upon  it.  Crimi- 
nals are  fully  aware  of  the  feelings  that  operate  in  their  favour^ 
and  found  their  calculations  of  impunity  upon  the  very  denun- 
dations  of  an  angry  judicature.  Thus  the  late  executions  for 
forgery,  and  the  concomitant  increase  of  the  crime,  the  cha- 
tacter  which  the  trials  for  this  offence  have  of  late  years  assumed^ 
die  embarrassment  of  judges,  the  dilemmas  of  juries,  the  conduct 
of  prosecutors,  all  evince  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  into  which, 
we  are  falling  under  tlie  present  injurious  system.  Every  day- 
adds  confirmation  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Rambler,  (No.  l\i)^ 
which  is  the  miwe  valuable  as  being  the  result  of  the  generaL 
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aSxiiiisog  of  a  arcat  moralist,  reasonhig  untechnioally,  but  pro- 
fouodly  from  his  owb  wide  survey  of  human  nature  aud  societyr 
that  "  the  frequency  of  capital  panishmcnls  rarely  hinders  the 
Qommlasion  of  a  crime,  but  naturally  and  commonly  prevents  ita 
detection ;  that  all  laws  against  wickedness  are  ineirectual,  unless 
aome  will  inform,  and  some  will  prosecute;  that  the  obligations 
to  assist  the  exercise  of  public  justice  are  indeed  strong,  but  they 
will  be  overpowered  by  the  tenderness  for  life;  that  what  is  po- 
nished  with  severity,  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  adequate  retribu- 
tion,  will  be  seldom  discovered  ;  and  multitudes  will  be  suffered 
to  advance  from  crime  to  crime,  tilt  they  deserve  death,  because 
if  they  had  been  sooner  prosecuted,  tbey  would  have  suffered 
^ath  before  they  deserved  it." 

From  Mr.  Buxton's  speech,  we  Ijorrow  the  following  facts  on 
Ae  negative  and  affirmative  side  of  the  question.'  The  offence  of 
forgery,  with  respect  to  certain  stamps,  prior  to  the  year  1807, 
was  punished  only  with  fine.  It  was  then  raised  into  a  felony, 
and  with  what  effect  mav  be  learned  from  the  statements  of  the 
solicitor  of  the  excise,  who  declares  to  the  committee  on  his  exa- 
mination, that  it  was  a  change  for  the  worse ;  that  the  excise  was 
better  protected  as  the  law  stood  before  its  augmented  scveri^ ; 
^at  he  had  observed  that  the  officers  would  rather  connive  at  the 
offence,  than  expose  themselves  to  the  pain  and  obloquy  of 
bringing  the  offender  to  justice.  The  crime  had  not  abated; 
but  by  ^  official  return  presented  to  the  committee,  it  appeared 
'  that  the  prosecutions  had  abated  more  than  one  half.  Here, 
therefore,  in  the  critical  case  of  forgery,  is  an  instance  of  the 
effect  produced  by  advancing  a  misdemeanor  into  a  felony,  and 
^irowing  the  public  on  its  side.  The  same  speech  supplies  ns 
"With  an  example  of  the  effects  produced  by  an  opposite  course  of 
procedure.  About  the  year  181],  the  linen  bleachers  of  England 
and  Ireland  found  their  property  peculiarly  exposed  to  depreda- 
tion. "  This,"  says  Mr.  Buxton,  "  tbey  ascribed  to  the  impo- 
ni^  with  which  the  crime  was  committed ;  and  diat  impunity  to 
"Ae  reluctance  to  prosecute;  and  that  reluctance  to  the  severity 
of  the  law."  Appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  is  a 
leturn  of  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  the  offence  of 
stealing  in  bleaching  grounds,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster.  The 
return  is  for  twenty  years,  thirteen  of  which  were  prior,  and* 
seven  subsequent  to  the  mitigation  of  the  law,  A  comparison  Ib 
xaade  by  Mr,  Buxton  between  the  first  five  years,  durmg  whieli 
the  crime  was  capital,  and  the  last  five  years  during  which  the 
vrime  was  not  capital,  very  property  observing  that  the  first  two 
years  of  the  time  immediately  succeeding  to  the  mitigation  of 
the  law  would  not  afford  a  just  criterion,  both  because  an  appa- 
leqt  increase  of  the  crime  is  produced  by  the  incpcaae  of  prose- 
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cations,  and  a  real  increase  may  be  the  probable  result,  iintQ  die 
loiowledge  of  the  mitigation  of  the  law  by  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  committing  the  offence,  is  followed  bv  the  know- 
ledge which  experience,  the  only  instructor  to  which  they  will 
listen,  brings  with  it  of  the  greater  certainty  of  punishment  whicfa 
is  the  consequence  of  the  mitigation.  Mr.  Buxton  fairly  con- 
tends that  his  point  would  have  been  established,  if  he  conld 
merely  have  proved  that  since  the  alteration  of  the  law,  the 
oflence  had  increased  only  in  the  proporLion  of  other  ofiences ; 
for  if  the  minor  penalty  be  equally  e&ectual  with  the  penalty  of 
death,  the  infliction  of  (leach  is  shown  to  be  unnecessary,  and  if 
unnecessary,  then  unjustifiable.  If  he  could  have  "one  only  a 
step  further,  and  shown  that  while  other  crimes  had  increased, 
this  particular  ofTence  had  remained  stationary,  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  consider  that  fact  as  evidence  of  the  positive 
beneSts  of  relaxing  the  penaltr  of  the  law  in  the  case  under  con- 
uderation ;  but  he  docs  in  trutn  sltow  that 


while  all  other  o 
bave  rapidly  increased,  this  o^nce  alone  has  hs  rapidly  decreased 
during  the  last  five  years  of  the  seven  subsequent  to  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  law.  We  have  then  a  table  produced  to  us,  by  which 
it  appears,  that  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  thirteen  prior  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  punishment  for  this  offence,  the  prosecu- 
tions for  highway  robbery  were  31 ;  during  the  last  five  years, 
nncc  the  chuige  of  the  law,  77.  Burglary  for  the  same  period 
before  the  change,  30.  Afier  the  change,  108.  '  Horse-stealing 
for  the  first  five  years,  7;  for  the  last  five  years,  31 ;  and  stealing 
in  dwelling-houses  had  increased  from  4  to  \a  in  similar  periods, 
that  is  cleven-fiJd.  But  when  wc  come,  (says  Mr.  Buxton),  to 
the  ofiraice  of  stealing  in  bleaching  grounds,  we  find  28  in  the 
first  five  years,  and  9  in  the  five  last.  And  by  the  same  ofticia) 
retnms,  it  appears  that  during  the  foimer  period  at  least  one- 
third  were  acquitted ;  whereas,  during  the  latter  period,  there 
had  not  been  a  single  acquittal ;  showing,  at  the  same  time,  how 
mnch  the  certainty  of  conviction  had  been  promoted  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  penalty.  Again,  by  the  return  of  the  number  <^ 
commiltids  and  convictions  for  bleach-ground  robberies  on  the 
north-east  circuit  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  as  the 
law  stood  before  the  alteration,  out  of  62  persons  committed,  58 
or  59  had  not  been  convicted,  but  that  since  the  alteration  of 
the  law  above-mentioned,  though  the  number  of  trials  had  de- 
creased only  one  half,  the  number  of  convicdons  had  increased 
five-fold. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  degree  of  prejudice  to  be  im- 
penetrable to  these  facts,  the  force  of  which  is  carried  still 
nirther,  by  reflecting  that  the  above  comparison  is  between 
two-  periods,  the  Uttec  of  which   has  been  under  the  great 
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disadvantage  attending  a  change  from  war  to  peace,  from 
occopatton  and  gain,  to  disiress  and  compulsory  idleness. 
And  further  to  prevent  an  erroneous  view  of  the  case,  it  is 
particularly  necessary  to  be  made  aware  of  the  false  inference 
into  which  we  may  be  led  by  the  numerical  increase  of  the 
number  of  persons  convicted  of  an  offence  shortly  after  the 
reduction  in  the  penalty  annexed  to  it.     A  temporary  increase  of 

grosecutions  is  a  consequence  to  be  expected  naturally  to  arise 
om  such  change.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  great  object  of  it;  and  it 
is  through  this  consequence  that  the  advocates  of  reduction  look 
&r  its  ulterior  efficacy  in  producing  a  real  diminution  of  crime. 

We  cannot  pursue  furlher  the  details  of  Mr.  Buxton's  speech, 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  declaring  our  conviction  that  he 
has  most  interestingly  and  impressively  made  out  his  main  pro- 
position, that  while  nothing  has  been  more  characteristic  of  the 
policy  of  this  country,  durinj^  the  last  stage  of  its  history,  than 
tlie  rapid  increase  of  its  criminal  laws,  nothing  during  the  same 
period  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the  multiplication  of  the 
very  offences  against  which  this  severity  has  been  directed.  He 
has,  in  short,  fully  entitled  himself  to  ask,  whether  the  fact,  that 
crime  has  grown — has  flourished — has  obtained  unprecedented 
extent,  under  the  existing  law,  can  be  tortured  into  a  proof  that 
the  law  has  been  effectual? 

The  plan  of  distributive  justice  which  has  so  long  unsuccess- 
fully prevailed  in  this  country,  (for  who  can  deny  that  it  has  un- 
successfully prevailed,  when  he  hears  that  by  the  papers  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appeared  that  there  passed 
through  the  prisons  of  this  country,  in  the  year  1818,  no  less 
than  107,000  individuals,  and  that  it  appeared  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  same  House,  that  there  are  in  the  metropoUs  of 
London  alone,  from  8  to  1 0,000  children,  "  who  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  tlieir  daily  misdeeds,")  the  plan  of  justice,  we  sayj 
which  multiplies,  without  any  regard  to  system  or  proportion, 
the  sanguinary  pile  of  capital  punishments  only  to  define  the 
Iwundary,  (which  in  truth  is  nature's  boundary,  at  which  all  penal 
laws  must  stop  of  themselves)  to  which  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  may  flow  as  to  its  high  water  mark,  has  certainly  no  conn- 
tcnance  from  the  deliberative  sense  of  our  ancestors.  No  such 
folly  has  ever  been  committed,  as  to  make  laws  without  designing 
them  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Enactments  which  deform 
our  criminal  jurisprudence  by  their  preposterous  severity,  those 
accidental  and  untimely  fruits  of  leji^slative  super  fecundity,  laws 
which  have  been  made  to  satisfy  the  irritation,  alarm,  or  super- 
stition of  the  moment,  have  all  in  their  day  been  carried  mto 
strict  execution. 

According  to  the  tables  of  the  convictions  and  executions  at 
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the  Old  Bailey,  the  proportion  in  the  number  of  execations  ap- 
pears to  have  been  decreaiiing  wilh  the  progress  of  time,  gra- 
aually,  though  slowly ;  but  still,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  tiie  Third,  the  number  of  convicts  executed 
exceeded  the  number  of  those  which  were  pardoned.  At  the 
time  in  which  we  live,  those  who  are  pardoned  very  far  exceed 
in  number  those  who  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law.  It  appears 
that  under  the  statute  of  10  and  11  Wiiliam  III.,  which  inflicted 
the  punishment  of  death  on  persons  convicted  of  privately  steal- 
ing in  a  shop  or  stable,  gouds  of  the  value  of  5s. ;  and  under  the 
12th  of  Anne,  which  annexes  the  same  punishment  to  the  crime 
of  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  property  to  the  amount  of  40^. 
during  the  years  from  1749  to  1771,  ii40  persons  were  con- 
victed, of  whom  109  were  executed;  from  1802  to  1810,  the 
year  in  which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  bills  were  moved  for  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  appears  Irom  the  tables  published  under 
the. authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  there  were  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  for  trial,  charged  with  the  crime  of  stealing  in 
dwelling-houses,  599  men,  and  414  women;  and  charged  with 
the  •crime  of  shop-lifting,  506  men,  and  353  women ;  in  all, 
1,872  persons,  and  that  of  these,  onli/  one  was  executed.  "  In 
how  many  instances,"  says  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  "  such  crimes 
have  been  committed,  and  the  persons  robbed  have  not  pro- 
ceeded so  far  against  the  offenders,  ns  even  to  have  them  com- 
mitted to  prison ;  how  many  of  the  1,872  thus  committed  were 
discharged,  because  those  who  had  suffered  by  their  crimes  would 
not  appear  to  give  evidence  upon  their  trial ;  in  how  many  cases 
the  witnesses  who  did  appear  withheld  the  evidence  which  thqr 
could  have  given ;  and  how  numerous  were  the  instances  in 
which  juries  found  a  compassionate  verdict,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  plain  facts  clearly  established  before  them,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  that  these  evils  must  all  have  existed  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  no  man  can  doubt." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  that  can  be  said  or  shown  upon 
this  subject,  very  many  reflecting  persons  are  attached  to  the 
present  state  of  our  criminal  law,  though  they  admit  it  to  be 
the  result  of  casualty  rather  than  contrivance.  They  say  that 
the  wide  discretion  with  which  the  magistrate  is  invested,  does 
sufBciently  qualify  the  asperity  of  the  law,  and  leaves  nothing 
but  iu  theory  open  to  the  objection?  to  which  we  have  been  ad- 
verting. Doubtless  the  discretion  of  the  judge  is  of  incalculable 
use  in  tempering  the  severity  of  an  angi-y  and  unmeasured  system 
of  criminal  law,  and  we  believe  that  in  fact  it  is  as  conscien- 
tiously as  it  ia  beneficially  exercised.  But  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  undiscriminating  vengeance  of  our  penal  enactments  have 
made  its  use  and  interf^ence  necessary,  it  has  become  the  source 
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of  much  miiery  and  mischief.  It  has  operated  to  remm'C  what- 
ever of  salutary  terror  might  have  deterred  the  criminal  bosom 
from  resolving  on  the  commission  of  a  capital  offence,  when 
die  danger  of  infliction  was  substantial  and  imminent;  but  it 
leaves,  we  apprehend,  enough  of  nn  unsnlutary  terror,  in  the 
chance  that  remains  of  the  law  being  left  to  take  its  course,  to 
warp  others  from  their  duties,  whether  as  prosecutors,  witnesses, 
or  jurymen.  Still  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  the  capital  pu- 
nishment may  be,  and  sometimes  is  inflicted,  from  a  knowledge 
of  which  he  is  in  possession  respecting  other  particulars  of  the 
prisoner's  conduct,  to  which  the  public  are  strangers; — a  case 
which  exhibits  at  once  most  of  the  disorders  which  belong  to  the 
system  ; — the  punishment  having  no  visible  reference  to  that  for 
which  the  prisoner  suffers,  it  fails  as  a  particular  example;  bein^ 
ostensibly  refertible  to  a  crime  to  which  it  seems  disproportioned, 
it  is  attended  with  an  opinion  of  injustice  and  inhumanity,  and 
consequently  fails  as  a  general  lesson;  the  criminal  is  punished 
£>r  an  offence  of  which  he  has  not  perhaps  been  regularly 
}>roved  to  have  been  guilty ;  and  both  he,  the  prosecutor,  the 
witnesses,  and  the  jury,  have  reason  to  complain  that  ^r 
warning  was  not  given  them  that  death  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  conviction.  After  such  an  effect  of  their  verdict. 
It  is  but  too  easy  to  see  what  is  likely  for  some  time  afterwards 
to  be  the  disposition  of  jurymen  on  similar  occasions,  and  what 
the  calculation  which  the  sons  of  violence  and  crime  will  be 
apt  to  found  upon  that  anticipated  disposition. 

If  this  principle  of  keeping  the  denunciation  of  capital  punish- 
ment suspended  over  the  heads  of  criminals,  subject  to  the  tem- 
pering interference  of  the  discretionary  power  of  the  judge,  be 
good  at  all,  it  shoukl  be  good  throughout ;  ami  there  would  he 
no  reason  for  not  making  the  law,  as  to  criminal  justice,  a  much 
simpler  system  than  it  is,  by  at  once  putting  the  whole  upon  this 
footing ;  first  declaring  what  acts  are  crimes,  and  then  -denounc- 
ma  death  against  all  without  distinctiffli;  leaving  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  to  reduce  the  rigour  of  the  law  as  he  shall  see  oc- 
casion. But  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  clear  views  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  certainty  in  the  administration  of  justice,  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  objections  that  lie  against  committing  to  indivi- 
duals, of  whatever  supposed  general  competency  or  upri^tnesa, 
a  larger  discretion  tjian  may  be  conveniently  avoided.  One 
man's  discretion  is  not  another's,  and  the  mare  the  criminal 
justice  of  the  land  is  left  to  be  thus  compjexionally  influenced, 
the  less  certain  will  be  its  procedure,  and  the  less  steady  its  rules. 
What  Sir  William  Blackstone  predicates  of  our  law  as  it  stands, 
is  traly  descriptive  of  what  it  should  be. 
"  It  Is  "  says  he,  "  one  of  the  great  glories  of  our  English  law, 
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that  the  species,  though  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree,  of  panltfa- 
ment  is  ascertained  for  every  oftence ;  and  that  it  is  not  left  in  the 
breast  of  any  judge,  nor  even  of  a  jury,  to  alter  that  judgment,  whicb 
the  lair  has  before-hand  ordained,  for  every  subject  alike,  without 
respect  of  persons.  For  if  judgments  were  to  be  ibe  private  opiniou 
of  the  jud^e,  men  would  Iben  be  slaves  to  their  msgiatratet,  and 
would  live  m  society  without  knowing  exactly  the  conditions  and  ob- 
ligations which  it  lays  tbem  under.  Aud  besides,  as  this  prerenta 
oppression  ou  the  one  hand,  so  on  the  other  it  stifles  all  hopes  of  im* 

nnity  or  mitigation,  with  which  an  o&nder  might  flatter  himself,  if 
:  punishment  depended  on  the  humour  or  discretion  of  the  court. 
Whereas,  where  an  estabUtkrd  penalfy  is  annexed  to  crimes,  the  criaiBot 
mai/  read  their  certain  consequence  in  that  law,  which  ought  to  be  the 
unvaried  rule.  Us  ii  is  the  in^xible  judge  of  his  actions." 

It  is  not  easy  at  the  same  time  to  advert  to  the  large  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  is  in  the  breast  of  the  judge  to  subject  a  cri- 
minal  to  the  ultimate  sentence  of  the  law,  or  to  reduce  the 
punishment  to  tran^jortation  or  imprisonment,  and  to  acquieaoe 
altogether  in  the  propriety  of  the  above  eulc^ium  on  the 
penal  laws  of  Bngland  as  pronounced  l^  the  above  high  au- 
thority. The  juc^B  have,  in  tmth,  a  discretion  of  great  lati- 
tude in  the  practice  of  our  crowti  law,  and  it  is  a  discretion  not 
of  the  best  regulated  kind ;  for  as  the  law  appoints  the  capital 
iodiction,  should  the  judge  determine  to  let  the  law  have  its 
course,  whatever  apparent  disproportion  there  may  happen  to  be 
between  the  of!ence  to  which  the  conviction  applies,  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  penalty  under  which  it  falls,  the  law  is  chargeable 
with  a  large  part  at  least,  and  indeed  with  the  more  posidve 
part  of  the  sentence  and  consequently  carries  off  much  of  the 
odium  that  may  belong  lo  it. 

It  has  never  been  our  &te  to  meet  with  any  writer  on  the  phi' 
losophy  or  the  practice  of  jurisprudence  insensiUe  to  the  vast 
importance  of  certain^  in  the  laws  appertaining  to  p«ib1  juv- 
tioe,  till  we  took  up  Mr.  Miller's  "  Enquirv  into  the  present 
State  lA  the  Criminal  Law  of  England."  We  will  not  say,  in- 
deed, that  Mr.  Miller  has  in  direct  terms  or  in  substance  dis- 
puted the  principle,  but  he  reasons  thus  upon  its  impractica- 
bility : 

"  It  may  be  still  urged  that  much  addidorud  %bt  has  of  late  .years 
broke  in  upon  tbe  whole  subject  «f  penal  law,  and  that  ithasMwbaeB 
discovered,  that  without  resortiag.  either  to  capilsl  punuhmeol,  or.|fc« 
•ewre  secondary  oaes  cont^>ed  io  the  cvdesof  wbidi  we  Jiavc  be«il 
l^^kiog,  crinuH  iMy  be.^mituelly  r^ressed  by  raild  jwoishmenti 
Certainlj'  and  iBvarjably :  iflflictHU  Soate  ^leiroted  adherclita-4f  Ibe 
rartein  ^f  p^^pt^iJity  ga  .oue.step  fsrtlwri^MHiiwiUi;  Sneeciw  ih« 
(Sjti^4Dtu:fpat«tbe^«rB  vt>qD.lbsy,wilLJ}eirepiesMd.wiith9nt  JBy  Mb- 
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with  wit  and  mirth,  but  or  a  moBt  serious  moral.  You  see  it  ia  called 
The  Reformed  Housebreaker,  where  by  the  mere  force  of  humour, 
houBebrcaking  is  put  in  to  ridiculous  a  light,  that  if  tlie  piece  only  has 
its  proper  run,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  bolu  and  bars  will  become 
useless  by  the  end  of  the  season.— In  short,  his  idea  is,  to  dramatise 
the  penal  code,  and  make  the  stage  a  court  of  ease  to  the  Old  Bailey.* 
Much  reasoning  has  been  employed  by  very  grave  men  respecting 
the  passible  mildness  of  pnnishments,  scarcely  less  visionary,  and  far 
less  harmless  than  the  schemes  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  Re- 
formed Housebreaker.  There  is  no  authority  to  be  found  either  in 
Kevelation  or  the  aspect  of  the  present  times,  for  believing  that  pro- 
vided punisbments  were  certain,  although  extremely  mild,  would  ef- 
fectually prevent  the  commission  of  most  sorts  of  offences.  When  it 
is  assumed  that  a  particular  result  would  follow,  provided  punishments 
mere  rendered  certain,  recourse  is  had  to  one  of  the  hypothetical  argu- 
ments sometimes  used  in  controversy,  which  frequently  obstruct,  but 
seldom  facilitate  the  approach  to  truth.  But  in  reality,  no  such  cer- 
tainty, nor  any  great  approsimation  to  it  can  eiist.  The  non-appear- 
ance or  misconduct  of  witnesses  on  the  trial,  irregularities  in  the  pro- 
ceedings,  and  the  fallible  and  differing  judgments  of  judges  and  juries 
wilt  always  aSoxA  numberless  chances  to  the  guilty  to  escape,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  they  estimate  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  cbaoce 
that  they  shall  never  be  detected.  Certainty  of  puoifhrnent  is  as 
unattainable  as  certainty  of  conviction.  No  table  of  punishments  has 
been  constructed  so  accurate  and  ample  as  to  apply  to  all  kinds  and 
gradations  of  offences ;  nor  is  any  country  to  be  found  in  which  the 
punishment  prescribed  bylaw  has  been  invariably  inflicted.  In  the 
mildest  as  well  as  severest  systems  of  penal  law,  a  discretionary  poivcr 
has  always  been  lodged  somewhere,  and  the  real  question  is,  to  what 
estent,  and  by  whom  it  ought  to  be  exercised.  The  objections  to 
this  discretionary  power  are  forcibly  stated  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in 
his  Observations  on  Criminal  Law.  He  complains  that  no  two  judgea 
exercise  it  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  that  one  man  may  be  executed 
for  a  comparatively  venial  ofience  on  acconnt  of  bad  past  condut^ 
while  a  participator  in  the  same  transgression  escapes  with  a  more  trivial 
punishment,  by  which  means  the  public  loses  tbe  benefit  of  example, 
and  never  knows  the  real  crime  for  which  tbe  severer  punishment  has 
been  inflicted.  Though  these  objections  are  not  without  fout>dation, 
they  are  pressed  a  great  deal  too  far.  As  long  as  human  underetaod^ 
iD^  di^,  the  administration  of  law  and  equity  under  different  judgea 
will  difer  also,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  to  prevent  it;  and  the 
public  invariably  display  greater  penetration  in  discovering  the  real 
csiue  of  distinctions  of  punishments  than  Sir  Samuel  Korailly  has 
tupposed.  If  two  men  are  convicted  %S  the  same  crime,  one  of  whom 
is  an  old  and  the  other  a  new  oflender,  if  the  flrtt  ia  executed  and  the 
ffecond  esc^)es  with  tran^rtatioo  or  imprisonment,  tbe  public  seldom 
iniitaket  tbe  Iruereason  of  thedistinction  made  between  them.  It  iai 
■one  wfaiofa,  in  tbe  administration  of  everv  law,  ttiere  ought  to  be  aa 
MMHtyohy  of  makiag.  If  a  oonfirmed  Londtm  thief,  for  instanccw 
iHm  Im  kwg  Ihed  by  (tealtog,  but  hu  all  ^  while  ooDttnued  to  dude 
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the  vigilance  of  justice,  !s  at  last  convicted ;  or  if  a  person  ihould  be 
convicted  of  passing  forged  notes,  who  is,  at  the  some  time,  well 
known  to  be  a  forger,  every  principle  of  equity  demands  that  a  more 
severe  punishment  should  oe  inflicted  on  such  hardened  malefactOTS 
as  these,  than  on  those  who  though  they  have  been  participators  with 
them  in  one  particular  act  of  delinquency,  have  been  but  recently 
seduced  from  tlie  paths  of  virtue.  Sir  S.  Romilly  says,  if  this  discre- 
tion is  to  be  continued,  it  should  be  methodised,  and  that  general  rides 
should  be  framed  for  the  instruction  of  the  judges.  To  this  there  can 
be  no  objection,  provided  the  end  in  view  is  attained  either  by  general 
rules  applicable  to  the  whole  Criminal  Code,  or  special  ones  adapted 
to  each  particular  case.  The  only  fear  is  that  if  the  attempt  were 
made,  there  would  be  found  on  insurmountable  difficulty  in  making 
any  kind  of  rules  concise  and  intelligible.  Admitting,  however,  that 
such  a  plan  is  practicable,  the  argument  here  used  would  in  no  respect 
be  affected.  All  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  under  wbatever  form 
it  appears,  however  it  may  be  limited,  and  to  whomsoever  it  may  be 
committed,  this  diserelion  will,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  substantial 
justice  ought  invariably  to  exist.  In  this  country,  it  is  in  effect, 
though  not  in  theory,  delegated  to  the  judges ;  and  though  it  may  be 
inekpedient  to  trust  them  with  it  to  so  great  a  degree  as  at  present, 
it  will  be  found  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  deprive  them  of  it 
altogether.  The  very  respoosibility  which  it  entails  is  one  of  the  bes 
securities  the  country  can  have  that  the  ministers  of  justice  will  be 
men  of  capacity  and  integrity ;  and  the  exertion  of  it  is  among  the 
most  legitimate  means  of  securing  to  them  that  respect  and  deference 
which  ought  to  be  yielded  to  their  office."     (P.  22*— 229.) 

This  is  not,  in  our  humble  judgment,  at  all  a  specimen  of  liiir 
Argument.  The  pleasantry  about  the  reformed  house-breaker  is 
mere  matter  of  interpolation  impertinent  to  the  question.  It 
may  be  very  idle  to  surmise  the  possibility  of  dispensing  with 
punishment  alti^ther  by  substituting  plaus  of  refennation,  and 
yet  very  wise  and  discreet  to  propose  a  much  greater  degree  of 
certainty  in  the  system  of  criminal  law  than  is  at  present  accom- 
plished or  Mined  at;  and  even  to  expect  from  this  higher  d^ip'ee 
xif  certainty  in  the  application  of  punishment  the  possibility  of 
some  remission  in  the  agrees  of  it ;  nay,  further,  to  uiticipate, 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  argument  to  which  we  nave 
already  called  the  attention  of  our  readers,  a  much  greater  d^ree 
of  certainty  in  the  administration  of  justice  &om  this  very  re- 
duction, and  apportionment  of  its  potalties.  Mr.  Miller  says, 
"  there  is  oo  aumority  to  be  fiwind  either  in  RevelatioD  or  in 
ihe  aspect  of  the  Unei,  for  belienng  that  provided  punishments 
were  certtuak  althonph  extremely  mild,  tliey  would  efl^nalhr 
preveM  the  conuniiMon  <^  most  sorts  of  ofiences."  Now  we  wt 
not  precisely  see  what  Revdation  baa  to  do  with  this  ptHnt  Tltc 
Berdatim  tS  the  N«*  Testament  leaves  wholly  untoHcbed  tlw 
^BMhui  of  cinl  polity*  muI  temarkab^  aUtaitu  fr«ra  all  imXHM* 
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ference  with  the  internal  economy  of  states.  The  Revelation  of 
■th«  Old  Testament  lays  open  to  us,  it  ia  true,  the  whole  plan  of 
l^rislation  for  the  government  of  the  people  of  God.  The 
penalties  under  this  system  inSicted  for  the  breach  of  duties  of  the 
civil  and  social  kind,  were  in  general  mild.  Theft  was  punished 
only  by  pecuniary  fine  and  satisfaction  to  the  injured  par^ ;  nor 
when  the  sun  was  risen  was  it  permitted  to  slay  a  thief  in  the 
very  commission  of  the  crime.  (Exod.  xxii.)  Idolaters,  blas- 
phemers, sabbath-breakers,  incestuous  persons,  such  as  offered 
their  offijiring  to  Moloch,  those  who  cursed  or  struck  their 

e rents,  and  other  offenders  against  the  Divine  ordinances  of 
im  who  had  a  sovereign  right  to  settle  the  quantum  of  guilt 
and  quantum  of  punishment  to  belong  to  and  follow  upon  every 
act  of  disobedience,  were  subjected  by  his  express  authority  to 
the  infliction  of  death ;  but  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  insist  upon 
^e  impropriety  of  reasoning  by  analogy  from  the  case  of  that 
insulated  community  living  under  the  guardian  care  and  special 
Jurisdiction  of  God,  and  designed  to  fulfil  certain  specif  ap- 
pointments of  infinite  wisdom,  to  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  man.  To  say  "  the  aspect  of  the  times  "  affords  no  ground 
for  expecting  that  milder  punishments  would  answer  the  judicial 
objects  of  Government,  is  to  beg  the  entire  question.  If  what 
is  aveiTe<l  by  the  advocates  for  more  proportionate  punish- 
ments be  true,  namely,  that  the  bad  aspect  of  the  times  is 
the  consequence  of  this  disproportion,  which,  they  say,  is  the 
source  both  of  uncertainty  and  impunity,  then  before  this 
queation  is  decided,  it  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  the  opponent  to 
assume  the  "  aspect  of  the  times"  as  an  argument  against  the 
substitution  of  milder  punishments  than  those  which  are  now 
denounced  against  secondary  offences.  It  is  the  exceptio  ejusdem 
ret  cujtis  petitvT  dissolutw.  Neither  ou^  the  question  to  stand 
as  Mr.  Miller  has  chosen  to  state  it,— whether  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  "  provided  mmislunents  were  certain,  although  ev- 
irejneiy  mild"  they  would  answer  the  purpose  of  preventiMi. 
We  do  not  find  Sir  Samuel  Ilomilly  or  Mr.  Buxton  contending 
for  any  such  loose  proposition;  they  do  not  say,  let  punishments 
be  extremeUf  mild,  but  they  my^  do  not  let  a  disgusting  list  of 
capital  punishments  remain  i^xm  our  statute  books,  to  give  a 
boundless  discretion  to  judges,  and  by  the  uncertainty  v^idt 
iriogs  out  of  the  raryti^  eaterclee  of  autHi  >diBcretioi>,  'to  plac6 
le. adventurers  in  viUany  precisely  in  that  pfedJcameot  which  ia 
taost  Qgi^ftble  to  a  character  tlut  >hu*LVatUFalprafiency't(^- 
l«ar(ls  daitfer,  and  delighta-'in  absndoniDg itself todabiMs-aiid 
dA^rate'&rtimm.  .  i  -  ■:  .  ■  ■  >'..  .'  :  ■  ' 
..  'Snhe' whole lOf  thi^hoveargmnant-of  MrC  IM)ef,  Ctmoeming 
tbfiiVipa(ipai»f  ciBrtalnY|F:|iraBKdBit^a^n'«ventraiHed'ii&d«c- 
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standing  of  the  certainty  recommended.  It  supposes  an  absoint* 
certainty,  or  "  a  great  approximation  to  it,"  to  be  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  persons  upon  whose  expectation  be  is  pleased  to 
be  so  jocose.  And  verily,  if  such  a  degree  of  certainty  were  main- 
tained to  be  possible,  or  ercn  proposed  as  a  proper  object  of  ex- 
perimenE,  Mr.  Miller  might  properly  answer  that  "  no  table  of 
punisbments  has  been  (nor  inaeea  could  be)  constructed  so  ac- 
curate and  ample  as  to  apply  to  all  kinds  and  gradations  of 
oHences ;  nor  Is  any  country  to  be  found  in  which  the  punish- 
moit  prescribed  by  law  has  been  invariably  inflicted."  Now 
what  IS  it  that  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  says  upon  this  subject.  He 
maintains  that  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  much  more  effica- 
cious than  any  severity  of  example  for  the  prevention  of  crimes. 
He  supposes,  indeed,  that  if  it  were  possible  that  punishment  as 
the  consequence  of  guilt  could  be  reduced  to  im  absolute  cer- 
tain^, a  veiy  slight  penalty,  meaning,  as  he  must  undoubt- 
edly be  in  fairness  understood,  a  comparatively  slight  penalty^ 
would  be  sufficient  to  restrain  from  the  commission  of  almost 
every  species  of  crime,  except  those  which  arise  from  sudden 
ungovernable  passion.  No  man  would  steal  what  he  was  sure 
he  could  not  keep ; — no  man  would  by  a  voluntary  act  deprive 
himself  of  liberty,  or  expose  himself  to  certain  disgrace  and 
infamy  without  the  possibility  of  gain.  This  absolute  certainty, 
it  is  true,  can  never  be  attained  where  facts  are  to  be  ascertained 
hy  human  testimony,  and  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  humao 
judgments.  But  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  complete  cer- 
tainty ought  not  to  deter  us  from  endeavouring  to  approach  it  as 
nearly  as  numan  imperfection  will  admit,  and  the  only  me^ns  of 
accomplishing  this,  ar«  avi^lantand  enlightened  police,  rational 
rules  of  evidence,  clear  and  unambiguous  laws,  and  punishmenta 
proportioned  to  the  offender's  guilt. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  tliat  ought  to  sound  romantically  to 
the  ears  of  the  soberest  enquirer  in  al)  this.  The  possibility  of 
absolute  certainty  is  treated  as  visionary,  and  only  advanced  as 
an  hypothesis  to  illustrate  a  principle.  What  more  is  suggested 
than  was  maintained  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  that  though  a  scale 
of  crimes  with  a  corresponding  scale  of  punishments  is  a  thing, 
impossibly  yet  at  least  a  wise  l^isJator  will  mark  the  principal 
divisions,  and  not  assign  penalties  of  the  first  degree  to  offences 
t^an  inferior  rank.  Tiiere  would  always  among  the  best  inform- 
ed exist  diffiirences  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
divisions  lai^t  be  carried,  but  these  discrepancies  would  pro- 
bably grow  &SS  as  the  enquiry  proceeded,  and  at  all  eventa  the 
process  might  be  begon  by  removiiig  tho^  laws  from  our  statute 
books,,  whicb.  from  their  entire  want  of  all  merciful  or  moral  pro- 
portion ta  the  offences  to  which  tbey  have  been  annexed,,  throngJh 
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acknowledged  inadvertency,  niarm,  superstition,  or  temporary 
paroxysms  of  legislation,  are  a  disgrace  to  those  books  in  which 
they  stand  "  more  in  mock  than  mark." 

Judge  Blackstonc  certainly  looked  to  a  probable  progress  in 
this  adjustment  of  punishment  to  the  degrees  of  guilt.  Advert- 
ing to  the  many  benefits  to  be  expected  from  improved  methods 
ofreformatory  punishment,  and  contemplating  a  period  of  more 
judicious  arrangements  in  the  correctional  pltin  of  our  places  of 
confinement,  he  thought  there  might  be  "  reason  to  hope  that 
such  a  reformation  might  be  effected  in  the  lower  classes  of  man- 
kind, and  such  a  gradual  scale  of  punishment  be  affixed  to  all 
gradations  of  guilt,  as  might  in  time  supersede  the  necessity  of 
capital  punishment,  except  for  very  notorious  crimes."  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  from  us,  that  we  should  open  the  question 
at  oil  as  to  the  practicable  graduation  of  guilt  and  punishment : 
■we  know  that  it  might  easily  be  pushed  to  absurdity;  but  it  is 
to  tie  remembered,  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  principle  of  penal 
apportionment  must  have  place  in  every  system  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, or  it  must  be  at  a  great  remove  indeed  from  the  de- 
crees of  common  sense  and  the  ordinary  dictates  of  morahty.  It  is 
really  nmong  all  men  of  understanding  and  candour  come  to  be 
a  question  of  quantum  and  practicability.  "What  is  proposed  is 
only  that  the  principle  be  recognised  in  the  frame  and  structure 
of  our  laws,  as  it  is  of  necessity  in  their  actual  administration. 
As  far  as  it  is  made  to  prevail  in  the  legislative  enunciations  of 
penalties  for  crime,  it  conduces  to  certainty,  warning,  example, 
and  prevention :  if  left  to  be  settled  as  cases  arise  by  indivlaual 
opinion,  however  high,  it  affords  no  certain  rule  to  restrain  or 
awe  the  vicious,  it  diversifies  the  course  of  justice  with  the  shades 
and  colours  of  individual  feeling  and  opinion,  it  lays  a  ground 
for  speculation  in  crime,  and  encourages  a  sanguine  reliance 
oo  the  prepondeiancy  of  slight  circumstances,  and  accidental 
impression  s. 

That  many  of  those  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  which  do,  or  ought  uniformly  to  decide  the 
discretion  of  a  judge,  might  be  pointed  out  prospectively 
in  written  laws,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt.  But  no  man 
of  discernment  supposes  it  possible  to  carry  the  principle  bo 
fax  as  not  still  to  leave  a  large  discretion  m  the  judge.  To 
narrow  the  range  of  a  discretion,  justified  only  by  necessity,  may 
surely  be  entertained  as  the  practical  object  of  a  sober  legislator^ 
«ince  upon  the  confession  of  Dr.  Paley,  the  most  imposing  au- 
thority against  us,  it  stands  admitted  that,  "  for  as  much  as  the 
ultimate  sanctions  of  all  human  laws  are  to  be  dispensed  by  falli- 
ble men,  the  safety  as  welt  as  the  liberty  of  the  subject  requires 
that  discretion  should  be  bound  down  by  precise  rules,  both  of 
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acting  and  judging  of  actions."  Mr.  Miller  himself,  after  much 
argument  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  in  favour  of  the  incrense 
of  certainty  and  the  diminution  of  Beverity;  after  some  ridicule 
thrown  on  those  who  look  to  the  possibility  of  making  our 
punishments  more  corrective  than  exterminative;  after  duly  cele- 
brating the  general  good  effects  of  our  present  system  of  holding 
the  sentence  of  death  over  the  heads  of  criminal!",  with  the  noto- 
tious  certainty  of  its  not  being  executed,  takes  a  lower  ground,  in 
page  228  of  nis  work,  and,  admitting  that  "  it  may  be  inexpe- 
dient to  trust  the  judges  with  this  discretion  in  respect  to  punish- 
ment in  so  great  n  degree  as  at  present,"  is  contented  with  simply 
observing,  that  it  will  be  found  "  neither  practicable  nor  {lesirable 
to  deprive  them  of  it  altogether,"  "We  believe  that  upon  this 
ground  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Miller  may  meet  and  shake  hands 
most  amicably  and  cordially;  for  we  are  (juito  satisfied,  that 
nothing  more  is  contendeJtbr  on  the  subject  of  judicial  discretion 
by  the  former  gentleman,  than  what  is  in  the  above  sentence  con- 
ceded by  the  author  of  the  "Enquiry." 

It  would  be  great  injustice  not  to  admit,  that  Mr.  Miller  has 
in  the  main  conduct  of  his  argument  displayed  very  considerable 
talent,  but  wc  cannot  help  accusing  him  of  some  injustice  to- 
wards the  arguments  which,  with  a  mind  not  wholly  unpreju- 
diced, he  has  undertaken  to  expose.  It  is  but  too  much  his  habit 
to  give  to  the  proposed  reforms  of  our  criminal  law  an  appearance 
of  insobriety,  by  staling  them  without  any  of  tlie  qualifications 
by  which  they  are  accompanied ;  and  after  all,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  when  he  comes  to  propound  his  own  opinions  with 
due  discrimination,  they  are  manifestly  at  little  distance  from 
those  which  he  has  been  first  mistaking,  or  mistating,  and  then 
attacking.  It  seems  that  the  treatise  in  its  first  concoction  waa 
an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and   there   is  something; 

?[enerally  in  the  otjects  and  nabits  of  reviewers  which  gives  then* 
itigious  views  of  a  question.  To  understand  the  opinions  which 
they  sit  down  to  confute,  with  the  limitations  with  which  ihey 
were  designed  to  be  understood,  they  are  apt  to  suppose  would 
enfeeble  their  satire,  and  check  the  course  of  observations* 
which,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  general  policy  of  their  work,  should 
never  drop  the  character  of  confident  superiority.  Mr.  Miller 
will  pardon  us  if  we  complain  that  a  little  of  this  want  of  can- 
dour appears  in  his  treatment  of  the  arguments  of  Sir  Samuef 
Romilhr.  That  erudite  lawyer  did  certainly  contend  for  the 
'possibility  of  appointing  stated  penalties  for  specified  offences 
in  many  cases,  and  maintained  the  propriety  and  duty  of 
carrying  this  certainty  as  far  as  it  was  practicable;  but  he 
admitted  it  to  be  a  principle  that  must  stop  very  far  short 
of  an  universality  of  application.  He  seems  to  have  been 
D  2 
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Kore  aware  than  Mr.  Miller  has  represented  hiiu,  of  the 
caution  which  must  accompany  the  procesg;  but  be  thought 
himself  warranted  at  least  in  maintaining  that  those  accoin- 
psnyiog  and  characterizins  circumstances,  with  respect  to 
which  It  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
judges  were  to  exercise  an  uniform  discretion,  might  with  no 
great  difficulty  be  made  to  enter  into  the  description  of  an 
o^nce,  and  be  subjected  to  a  fixed  and  immutable  puuiEliment, 
saving  the  King's  prerogative  of  mercy.  Now  we  cannot  but 
think  with  him,  th^  from  a  cautious  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  laws  which  affect  the  life  ana  liberty  of  the  subject, 
much  benefit  would  be  experienced.  We  think  with  him,  too, 
that  the  criminal  quality  of  actions  should  in  every  case,  as  far 
as  might  be,  without  intricacy  of  definition,  or  too  great  a  multi- 
plication of  divisions,  be  determined  by  the  invariable  voice 
fi  law,  in  order  that  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  every 
person  might  be  able  to  foresee  the  amount  of  temporal  evu 
to  result  to  himself  fi-om  the  commission  of  a  particular 
cfience;  which  evil  should  in  each  case  be  made  to  out- 
balance the  advantage  to  be  expected  from  the  crimin.il  act, 
of  which  it  should  be  the  sure  and  infallible  consequence. 
Surely,  the  more  punishment  is  made  a  matter  of  certainty,  the 
milder  it  can  afford  to  be;  so  long  as  it  is  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  outweigh  in  the  estimation  of  every  reasonable  being 
all  the  possible  good  which  he  can  promise  himself  from  the 
petpetration  of  the  contemplated  crime.  (We  here  speak  of 
course  only  of  crimes  which  are  not  the  result  of  the  violent 

S£sions  and  propensities  of  our  nature.)  It  can  then  be  only 
e  hope  of  escape,  encouraged  by  examples  of  impunity, 
which  can  determine  the  choice  on  the  side  of  transgression. 
This  certainty  in  the  execution  of  justice,  and  this  clearness  in 
propounding  to  the  people  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  so 
as  upon  grounds  of  commim  sense  and  self-love  to  induce  them 
to  obey  rather  than  violate  the  laws,  is  not  a  very  new  maxim. 
Plutarch  ascribes  it  to  Solon  in  the  following  memorable  pas- 
sage :  Tsv  Si  So>^va  f  ao'iv  tnriiv,  ori  ffoAr/ut-i  awfunat  pu^rluo'iv  a; 
tScisfca  AMTirEXff  tn  •ac^Sctuffiy  tuv  Siftmnr  xai  ru;  MfUi;  HTiOf  afiittitrat 
TDif  m>\neuc,  ufE  itatrt  im  Kaf»vofi.en  ^chriot  exiSaicu  to  Siiuuo'irfaTTtai. 
Very  wide  of  each  other  are  Solon  and  Dr-  Paley  upon  this 
subject.  Our  own  philosopher,  and  able  expounder,  in  discus- 
dog  the  policy  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  has  observed, 
that  by  the  number  of  statutes  creating  capital  offences,  it  sweeps 
into  the  net  every  crime  which,  under  any  possible  circumstance, 
may  merit  the  punishment  of  death.  That  when  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  comes  to  be  deliberated  upon,  a  small  proportion 
of  each  class  are  singled  out,  the  general  character,  or  thepe- 
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collar  agfirraTationi  of  whose  crimeB  render  them  fit  examples  <£ 
pablic  justice ;  and  he  deems  it  impossible  to  enumerate  or  de- 
□oe  these  circumstances  before  hand ;  or,  at  least,  to  ascertain 
them  with  that  exactness  whidi  is  requisite  in  legal  description. 

These  observations  appear  to  comprise  the  whole  strength  of 
the  argument  against  the  certainty,  which,  to  a  limited  extent,  is 
contended  for  as  praclicoble,  by  those  who  range  themselves  with. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  on  this  question.  The  metaphor  certainly 
was  apposite,  for,  as  was  remarked  by  the  writer  last  mentioned^ 
**  None  could  have  been  found  which  could  more  forcibly  have 
described  the  situation  of  a  man,  who,  taking  his  notion  of  law 
from  what  he  sees  executed,  and  therefore  thinking  that  the 
offence  which  he  had  committed  could  only  sul^ect  liim  to  im- 
prisonment or  transportation,  finds  to  his  surprise,  that  he  bad 
forfeited  his  life."  But  if  it  were  wise  to  make  the  law  a  net  t© 
«nsnare  offenders,  or  to  suiprise  them  by  consequences,  whicby 
from  what  they  had  observed,  they  were  unlikely  to  foresee,  the 
set  has  not  been  made  sufficiently  wide  for  the  purpose  contem- 

Elated  by  Dr.  Paley ;  for  there  are  many  crimes  not  sut^ect  to 
e  swept  within  the  net,  which  might  be  aggravated  by  circnm- 
stances  to  an  equal  degree  of  guilt  with  others  which  lie  withta 
its  compass.  .\nd  it  seems  to  us  to  be  well  remarked  by  the 
learned  and  highly  distinguished  person,  by  whom,  in  his  "  01>- 
servations  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,"  Dr.  Paley  has  been 
shown  to  be  deficient  on  this  topic,  that  where  the  general  cka- 
racler  of  a  crime  is  such  as  to  render  it  a  fit  example  of  public 
justice,  it  can  not  be  considered  as  one  of'  those  circumstances 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or  define  beforehand,  or  even 
tvhich  cannot  be  ascertained  with  that  exactness  which  is  requisilt 
4n  legal  descriplivn. 

Dr.  Paley,  as  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  has  observed,  himself  «iu- 
aerates  the  several  aggravations,  wnicb  ought  to  guide  the  na- 
j^istrnte  in  the  selection  of  objects  of  condign  {xinishment;  and 
mentions  principally  three — repetition,  cruelty,  and  combina- 
tion; which  aggravations.  Sir  Samuel  remarks,  are  as  capable 
of  being  clearly  and  accurately  described  in  written  laws,  and  as 
proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  jury  as  llie  crimes 
themselves. 

Whatever  propriety  there  may  be  in  these  last-raentioned  ob- 
servations of  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
ithey  are  entitled  to  great  attention,  we  camiot  but  express  our 
turprizc  at  the  tenets  of  Dr.  Paley,  who  proceeds  to  say,  that  by 
"tnis  expedient  (meaning  the  multiplication  of  capital  punis)^ 
ments),  few  actually  suffer  death,  whilst  the  <Ircad  and  danger 
4»f  it  hangs  over  the  crimes  of  many ; "  and  then  that,  "  the  wis- 
dom and  humanity  of  thb  design"  (we  have  before  adverted  to 
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the  error  involved  in  thia  word  'design')  furnisli  a  just  excuse 
for  the  miihiplicity  of  capital  ofFences,  which  the  laws  of  Kng- 
iand  are  accused  of  creating,  beyond  those  of  other  countries." 
"We  have  already  sufficiently  expressed  ourselves  on  the  feeble 
«&ct  of  tills  chance  of  sufterii:g,  in  deterring  men  of  evil  dis- 
^sitionx  from  the  commission  of  crimes,  and  shall  dismiss  the 
topic  with  the  sagacious  and  sound  observation  of  the  MHrciui» 
Beccaria,  that  where  the  consequences  of  crimes  are  pi-obiema- 
^cal,  additional  force  is  given  to  the  passions.  With  respect 
to  the  second  remark  of  I>r.  Paley,  above  noticed,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  surprised,  with  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  that  in  this, 
mode  of  administering  the  law,  an  apology  should  be  found  for 
the  great  number  of  our  statutes  creating  capital  offences;  for 
certainly  "one  would  have  imagined,  tnat  one  advantage  of 
«uch  a  system,  by  which  it  is  Ictt:  to  those  who  exercise  the  law 
to  discriminate,  and  to  find  out  the  circumstances  which  are  to. 
characterize,  to  extenuate,  or  to  aggravate  offences,  would  b^ 
that  the  laws  being  extremely  generaT,  might  be  few  in  number, 
and  simple  and  concise  in  their  enactments.  Were  we  to  frame 
laws  which  should  distinguish  accurately  the  general  character 
«f  different  offences,  and  enumerate  all  the  peculiar  aggrava- 
tions with  which  they  might  be  attended,  and  should  leave  un- 
foreseen and  unnoticed  no  human  action  which  was  dangerous 
by  its  example,  or  heinous  in  its  circumstances,  we  migiit,  in- 
deed, have  a  good  excuse  to  offer  for  the  multiplicity  of  our  pe- 
nal laws." 

We  will  borrow  one  remark  tnore  from  Sir  Samuel  Homilly, 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  both  just  and  ingenious,  and  thenwc 
-dismiss  the  consideration  of  his  valuable  suggestions.  The  power 
of  suspending  the  laws  by  granting  pardons  is  exclusively  in  the 
k'lDg,  and  it  is  a  prer<^ative  of  a  very  transcendental  character. 
But  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  with  which,  in  judicial 

Jractice,  at  least,  the  judge  is  invested  in  dispensing  justice  on 
is  circuit,  he  is  made  the  depositary  of  the  royal  clemency ;  he 
administers  the  law,  he  suspends  its  execution.  Still,  however, 
it  is  through  the  king  alone  that  lenity  after  sentence  can  reach 
the  case  ot  the  prisoner.  Thus  it  must  happen,  that  '*  the  con- 
victs pardoned,  so  much  exceeding  in  number  those  against 
whom  the  law  is  suffered  to  take  its  course,  and  the  few  who 
are  executed,  not  the  many  who  are  pardoned,  appearing  to 
form  the  exceptions  lo  a  general  rule,  this  prerogative  assume^ 
in  practice,  an  aspect  of  severity,  not  of  mercy,  and  the  crown 
«eems  to  single  out  its  victims  for  punishment,  not  to  select  the 
cbjectGto  whom  it  shouldextend  its  clemency." 

For  the  reasons  principally  above  stated,  though  by  dispoct- 
4ion  and  i-eflcction  iittl^  di^xned  to  favour  innovation,  even  wbea 
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it  pretends  to  the  character  of  reform,  and  still  less  inclined  to 
think  favonrably  of  reformers ;  reluctant  to  risk  tlic  possession 
of  practical  Rnd  positive  anod  in  the  pursuit  of  problematical 
advantage,  and  fully  sensible  that  no  considerable  change  can 
be  brought  about,  in  any  part  of  our  civil  constitution,  with- 
out some  danger  to  the  pillars  of  public  happiness,  we  still  feel 
it  impossible  not  to  declare  our  conviction,  that  the  criminal 
laws  of  England  are  in  a  state  most  imperiously  to  call  fonevision. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  Miller,  however  unfriendly  he  has 
shown  hinuelf  to  some  of  the  positions,  reasonings,  and  deduc- 
tions on  which  ilie  above  opinion  is  principally  Ibunded,  does, 
nevertheless,  impart  great  strength  and  coiifirmatiun  to  it,  by 
the  masterly  review  he  has  taken  in  the  first  85  pages  of  his  workj 
of  the  actual  condition  of  our  statute  law  and  law  reports. 

Whatever  argument  for  the  necessity  of  revision  and  correc- 
tion Mr.  Miller  finds  in  the  careless  and  slovenly  manner  in 
which  the  statutes  in  general  have  been  worded  and  composed, 
^plies  with  its  full  force  to  those  belonging  to  our  penal  code; 
which,  with  all  their  severity,  are  often  chargeable  with  a  great 
want  of  precision.  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Milter  expresses  himself 
on  this  subject : 

Many  bills  which  are  introduced  bear  unequivocal  marks  of  never 
having  been  maturely  considered,  either  in  their  immediate  or  remote 
effects.  They  make  their  appearance  in  the  House  nobody  kootrs 
bow  or  wherefore,  and  it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  chance  of  their 
attracting  or  escaping  observation  whether  they  are  lost  or  carried. 
It  does  not  now  seera  to  enter  sufficiently  into  the  contemplation  of 
any  member  of  parliament,  that  hie  reputation  either  is  or  ought  to 
be  materially  affected  by  the  character  of  the  bills  which  he  prnnoses." 
(P..58,  59.) 

If  Mr.  Buxton  has  justly  animadverted  on  the  carelessness 
and  haste  with  which  new  felonies  have  been  created  by  parlia- 
ment*— a  carelessness  which  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  indirectly 
admitted,  as  has  above  been  made  to  appear,  there  is  surely  rea- 
son enough  to  induce  the  legislature  to  review  its  past  enactments 
with  such  a  jealousy  for  its  own  honour,  as  may  insure  an  impaiv 
tial  examination.  Much  would  be  gained  l>y  the  simple  invesU- 
fiation;  in  the  course  of  which  the  redundancy,  deformity,  and 
disorder  of  our  peii&l  constitutions  would  be  fully  developed.  To 
be  duly  impressed  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  an  evil,  is  a  step 
in  advance  towards  its  cure.  As  a  specimen  of  the  extension  of 
this  precipitation  and  carelessness  to  the  composition  of  penal 
statutes,  Mr.  Miller  gives  the  following  instance : — 

**  By  lOGeo.IIt.  c.  18.  ii  is  enacted,  tlia(  all  penons  stealing  dogs,  or 
selling,  buying,  or  detaining  dogs,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  shall,  for 
the  first  ofience,  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  301.,  nor  lest  tbaa  20/,,  upon 
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OAnriction,  and  until  such  earn  U  paid,  be  committed  to  tlie  common  gaol 
or  house  of  correction;  andshall,  for  tlieaccondoSence,  upon  cooriction, 
forfeit  not  less  than  30/.,  nor  more  than  50/.,  upon  conriction,  sud  until 
paid  be  cummitted  to  tlie  common  gaol  or  house  at  correction,  until 
such  sum  gbQJI  be  jmid  ;  '  and  sucli  justices  shull  also  order  the  said 
ofiender  to  be  publicly  tvhipped  ■wilhta  three  da:/i  after  such  commitment, 
in  the  town  in  wliicb  such  gaol  or  house  of  correction  shall  be,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  of  the  clock.'  And  then  the  4th 
section  enacts,  '  Tliat  if  any  person  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  any 
thing  done  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  such  person  may  appeal  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  at  the  next  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  to  be 
held  for  the  county  or  place  where  such  cause  of  camplaint  shall  arise, 
mtd  within  Jour  days  after  the  cause  n/  such  complaint  shall  have  arieetit 
Ac.  such  appellant  giving,  or  causini^  to  be  given,  fourteen  days'  notice 
ot  least,  in  writing,  of  his  or  her  intention  to  bring  such  appeal,  Stc 
(o  the  persona  whose  acts  are  complained  against.'  The  records  of 
Tartarus  itself  present  no  precedent  of  so  outrageous  a  violation  of 
justice.    When  the  presiding  m^'istrate,  in  these 

durissinia  regna 

Castigatiiue  auditque  doles, 

£e  seems  to  think  it  a  suflicient  abuse  of  authority  to  make  the  sen- 
■tence  precede  the  trial,  and  there  the  iniquity  of  iiis  proceeding  ends. 
But  to  Insult  the  complainant  with  an  appeal  against  whipping,  eleven 
'^i^s  and  perhaps  eleven  weeks  after  he  hf)s  been  whipped,  provided 
.  always  he  *  should  think  himself  aggrieved,'  is  a  refinement  of  oppres- 
sion which  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  modem  Khadamnnthus,  except  an 
English  justice  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  dog-stealer,  evcf  had  the 
.yower  of  infiicting."     (P.  73,  74.) 

It  is  to  the  last  degree  surprising  that  Mr.  MilW,  after  writ- 
ing the  two  or  three  pages,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  extract, 
should  set  his  shoulder  so  stronjjly  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
and  principle  of  the  propositions  urged  with  such  candour  and 
Jiscrimiuation  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Mr.  Buxton.  The 
excess  of  the  punishment  enacted  against  the  three  descriptions 
of  larceny,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  to 
correct,  "by  his  bills  in  parliament,  is  fully  admitted  by  him-; 
^nd  he  argues  for  the  propriety  of  redticing,  in  these  instances, 
the  severity  of  the  law  precisely  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the 
persons,  to  whose  opinions  we  have  been  dedicating  so  many 
pages,  piess  for  the  adoption  of  a  rational  system  of  apportion- 
jnent  and  certainty. 

"  The  aols  which  Sir  Samuel  Ilomilly  wished  to  repeal,  are  the  .10 
and  11  of  William  III.  c.S3.  which  made  it  a  capital  felony  to  steal 
to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  from  a  shop,  warehouse,  stable,  or  coach- 
house; the  12  Ann,  c,  7.  which  made  it  capital  to  steal  privately 
from  a  dwelling  house  to  the  value  of  Ws. ;  and  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  4-5.  which  makes  it  capital  to  steal  from  on  board  a  vessel  in  a 
navigable  river  to  the  same  amount.      Of  the  extent  to  which  the 
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difierent  species  of  larceny  are  carried,  and  the  degree  to  whidi 
they  disturb  and  deprave  society,  few  persona,  except  thoie  whose 
attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  subject,  have 
formed  any  adequate  conception.  It  appears  from  page  131  of  the 
Appendix  of  the  Committee's  Report,  that  from  the  years  1810  to 
1818  indusive,  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  for 
criminal  offences  throughout  England  and  Wales,  amounted  to  75,0S1, 
of  which  no  fewer  than  50,595,  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number,  were  (or  different  sorts  of  larceny  alone.  Nothing  can  show 
more  forcibly  than  this  siatcment  of  the  fact,  how  great  a  desideratum 
in  penal  jurisprudence  an  effectual  punishment  for  the  different  va- 
rieties of  this  kind  of  delinquency  is,  though  no  case  can  probably  be 
mentioned  in  which  it  seems  so  difficult  to  be  devised.  The  acts  of 
William,  Anne,  and  George  II.  which  have  been  quoted,  never  could 
have  been  regarded  as  a  rational  method  of  suppressing  ar^  species  of 
this  offence.  I  thought  unfavourably  of  them  at  the  time  this  paper 
was  originally  laid  before  the  public,  and  subsequent  inquiry  and  re- 
flection has  strengthened  that  dislike  to  thera  I  then  felt  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  expressing.  That  the  commission  of  a  theft  to  the 
amount  of  five  shillings  from  a  shop  or  warehouse,  or  to  that  of  forty 
from  a  dwelling-house  or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  should 
subject  every  individual  who  may  be  guilty  of  a  felonious  act  to  the 
punishment  of  death — even  where  it  is  a  first  offeoce — without  any 
circumstances  of  aggravation — and  though  lighter  pendties  are  an- 
nexed to  crimes  of  so  much  deeper  enormity,  cannot  be  denied  to  be 
enactments  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  indefensible  severity.  Perhaps  no 
laws  could  be  pointed  out  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Sta- 
tute book,  which  have  so  much  promoted  perjury  in  jurymen,  or 
afford  so  much  countenance  to  the  charge  of  unnecessary  severity 
which  has  so  often  been  preferred  against  the  criminal  code  of  England, 
Ills  difficult  to  conjecture  why  all  modification  of  them  should  have 
been  bo  long  and  strenuously  resisted,  for  though  convictions  under 
them  have  been  of  extraordinarj'  frequency,  the  penalty  annexed  to 
them  can  hardly  ever  be  said  to  have  been  inflicted.  Sir  S.  Romitly  has 
said,  in  the  fourth  page  of  iiis  observations, '  that  if  we  confine  our  obser- 
■vationstothe^e  larcenies,  unaccompanied  with  any  circumstance  of  ag- 
gravation, for  which  a  capital  punishment  is  appointed  by  law,  such  as 
Mealing  in  shops,  and  stealing  m  dn-el ling-houses,  and  on  board  ships, 
property  of  the  value  mentioned  in  the  statutes,  we  shall  find  the  propor- 
tion of  those  executed  to  those  convicted  reduced  very  far  indeed  below 
that  even  of  one  to  twenty,'  Mis  calculation  was  far  below  the  truth.  It 
appears  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Committee's  Report,  p.  141  and 
139,  that  for  the  1  years  from  1812  to  1818  inclusive,  the  convictions 
in  London  and  Middlese^c,  for  larcenies  from  shops,  dwelling-houses 
and  vessels,  amounted  to  4S4';  the  number  of  executions  only  to  10, 
or  1  in  every  43.  It  appears  also  from  pages  132  and  128  of  the  Ap- 
'pendix,  that  Che  whole  number  of  persons  capicnlly  convicted  for  lar- 
ceny throughout  England  and  Wales,  from  1810  to  1818  inclusive, 
amounted  to  1196,  and  the  number  executed  to  18,  or  something  lew 
than  1  in  66,  showing  a  disproportion  still  more  striking  than  the  one 
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fint  meDtioned.  It  is  nmnireit  therefore  that  the  words  of  [liese  sta- 
tutes could  have  conveyed  iio  notion  whatever  to  any  person  either  at 
home  or  abrond,  of  the  punltihment  which  convicted  tiiicvts  in  this 
country  actually  sufier ;  and  the  acls  of  parliiimcnt  in  queEtion,  instead 
ofbeing  a  terror  to  tlie  63  criminals  over  wliose  heads  its  ihreatenings 
were  for  a  time  suspended,  must  with  greater  justice  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  surprise  upon  ihe  GSth  object  wlio  became  obnoxious  to 
their  vengeance.  At  last  the  10  and  11  of  William  111.  was  modified 
by  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  117,  and  larceny  from  shops,  warehouses,  coach- 
houses or  stables,  does  not  now  become  a  capital  oS'ence  until  the 
value  stolen  amounts  to  fifteen  pounds.  Perhaps  it  wnuld  have  been 
an  improvement  of  this  statute,  if  capital  puniiihment  had  been  attached 
to  larceny  of  a  somewhat  lower  amount  in  cases  where  peculiar  trust  or 
confidence  had  been  reposed  in  the  prisoner,  or  where  he  had  pre- 
viously beencoQvictedof  a  capital  felony  of  any  desctiption.  Even  as  it 
now  stands,  however,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  an  important 
amendment  introduced  into  our  criminal  taw. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  same  mitigaiion  which  was  effected  in 
lOand  11  William  III.  c.  23.  by  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  117.  will  speedily  be 
extended  to  12  Anne,  c,  ?■  and  24  Geo.  II.  c.  4f5.  As  the  law  at  pre* 
Gent  stands,  a  man  may  be  proved  to  have  stolen  for  any  number  of 
times  to  the  amount  of  14/.  19s.  from  a  warehouse,  where  property  is  in 
general  more  unprotected  than  in  any  of  the  other  places  specified  is 
these  acts,  and  he  can  ^  most  be  transported  for  life,  and  ii  often  liLely 
to  escape  with  transportation  for  seveu  years :  but  the  law  declares  him 
guilty  of  a  capital  felony,  and  sentence  of  death  is  regularly  pronounced 
upon  him,  if  he  is  prowed  to  have  stolen  to  the  amount  afforly  shillings 
from  a  dwelling-house  or  from  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river. 
Such  an  inconsistency  ought  never  to  have  prevailed  between  co- 
existing British  statutes,  and  it  ought  immediately  to  be  removed  by 
softening  the  severity  of  the  objectionable  enactments.  It  may  confi- 
dently be  advanced  that  though  stealing  from  dwelling-houses  and  on 
board  ships  in  navigable  rivers  were  subjected  exactly  to  the  same 
punishment  with  stealing  from- shops  and  warehouses,  the  security  of 
no  one  species  of  property  would  be  in  the  smallest  degree  diminislied. 
The  returns  afford  very  strong  reason  to  presume,  though  it  does  nctt 
amount  to  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  out  ofthe  whole  num- 
ber of  1196  who  were  capitally  convicted  for  larceny  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  between  1810  and  16IS,  not  one  individual  suffered 
death  for  any  species  of  larceny  to  so  small  an  amount  as  Itfleen 
pounds,  unlets  under  such  circumstances  of  aggravation  as  might  have 
been  made  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  benefits  resulting 
from  that  further  alteration  of  tlie  law  of  larceny  which  lias  now  been 
urged,  would  be  of  considerable  moment.  The  letter  of  the  law  and 
the  administration  of  it  would  more  nearly  correspond,  the  diminutioit 
it  would  cause  in  the  number  of  capital  convictions  would  make  the  po- 
pulation appear  to  be  less  profligate,  the  laws  would  seem  less  severe,, 
and  the  effect  of  the  sentence  of  deaths  which  is  calculated  to  produce 
■o  impressive  an  effect  in  the  wayin  which  it  is  pronounced  in  England, 
would  be  less  frequently  thrown  away  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
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absolute  certainlv  that  it  never  will  be  carried  into  execution."  (P. 
120—126.) 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  Although  in  the  above  passage  an 
excess  of  severity)  in  the  punisliment  denounced  against  the 
larccnira  tliero  described  is  fully  ftdmilted  by  this  writer, — al- 
though lie  declares  against  it.  because  it  results  in  impunity,  and  . 
because  it  has  so  niucli  promoted  perjury  in  jurymen,  he  should 
still,  in  maintenance  of  that  attitude  of  opposition  which  he 
seems  to  consider  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  assume,  insist  upon 
the  expediency  of  keeping  up  the  legal  denunciation  of  death 
in  cases  of  larceny  to  a  certain  amount;  because  "in  this  coun- 
try personal  property  has  nccumulatt^d  to  so  unpiecedenttd  an 
extent ; "  because  "  there  are  vast  warehouses  in  unfiequented 
streets  and  lanes;"  and  because  *' there  are  richly  furnished 
shops  entrusted  to  the  care  of  servants;  "  and  tor  such  like  rea- 
sons; forgetting,  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  reason  by  himself 
assigned,  for  repudiating  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  lar- 
cenies enumerated,  was  the  want  of  sympathy  with  the  law  in  the 
public  mind ;  and  that  such  sympaihy  docs  not  rise  with  the 
costliness  of  the  articles  plundered,  or  the  increase  of  personal 
property  in  the  commercial  progress  of  the  country,  or  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  party  subject  to  spoliation:  for- 
j^tting,  also,  that  on  the  very  principle  of  policy,  on  which  the 
severity  in  the  penalties  annexed  to  the  larcenies  specified  seemed 
to  him  to  require  to  be  reduced,  his  plan  of  reserving  capital 

fmnishmcnt  for  the  more  extensively  injurious  thefis  would  mi> 
itate  against  its  own  purpose.  We  cannot  but  remark,  too, 
that  the  bearing  of  the  whole  passage  is  strongly  towards  the 
adoption,  to  some  extent,  of  a  scale  of  punishment  adjusted  to 
the  circumstances  and  degrees  of  aggravation  accompanying  the 
offence. 

We  ocknowledffe  ourselros,  also,  as  a  portion  of  the  publi<^ 
obliged  to  Mr.  Miller  for  his  very  sensible  observations  on  the 
dangerous  habit  in  juries  of  viololing  their  oaths  to  rescue  a  pri- 
soner from  the  disproportionate  severities  of  the  law,  in  cases  of 
a  secondary  degree  of  criminatity-  He  thinks  Mr.  Buxton  is 
too  large  in  his  asseverations,  with  respect  to  this  practice  in 
juries,  when  he  offers  to  show  that  such  perjury  occurs  in  "  tena^ 
nay  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  instances,"  and  observes,  that 
jn  his  own  inspection  of  the  Sessions'  Papers,  the  instances  sel- 
dom occur  ID  any  other  cases  than  those  of  larceny,  and  in  thote 
cases,  not  to  the  extent  to  which  "  the  literal  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Buxton's  words  would  warranL"  Now  really  this  is  fight- 
ing with  straws;  for  we  do  not  conceive  that  Mr.  Buxton  meant 
any  thing  more  than  that  this  sort  of  perjury  was  chiefly  prac- 
tised in  cases  of  larceny,  or  that  be  expected  to  be  understood  as 
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beine  literally  or  arithmetically  exact,  when  he  talks  of  his  "  ha^- 
dieds  of  thousands;"  that  jgeDtleman  will  probably  consider  Mr. 
Miller's  admission  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  his  argu- 
atent,  that  "  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  cases  of  larceny  it 
(the  perjury  of  jurymen)  is  remarkably  frequent."  He  will  con- 
ader,  too,  that  Mr,  Miller  travels  the  whole  way  with  him,  and 
that  he  is  in  truth  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  him  whether  he  int«M& 
to  be  so  or  not,  when  he  candidly  and  judiciously  observes,  that 

"  Its  existence  (tlie  existence  of  this  perjury)  adds  to  the  regret 
which  he  had  before  expressed,  that  a  total  alteration  of  the  law  of 
larceny  did  not  take  place  a  considerable  time  ago.  There  would  then 
have  been  no  pretence  for  the  coRimission  of  an  offence  so  fraught  with 
every  evil  consequence.  It  is  unaccountable  that  the  perjury  of  jury- 
men should  on  any  occasion  have  been  treated  lightly,  and  its  conse- 
quences so  long  overlooked  by  the  judges  and  the  legislature.  The 
violation  of  au  oath,  like  any  other  breach  of  duty,  will  cause  less 
compunction  as  it  becomes  habitual.  That  wbicfa  is  reckoned  pious  to 
save  life,  will  in  time  be  thought  venial  to  save  reputation,  and  not  very 
culpable  to  save  a  iViend,  a  cause,  or  a  party.  In  London,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  jurors  are  so  apt  to  be  njisled  or  inflamed  by  tbe  daily 
press,  that  they  nave  more  than  once  threatened  to  assume  this  discre- 
tionary power,  from  which  every  public  and  private  consideration 
ought  to  withhold  them." 

Now  really  after  perusing^  these  and  other  passages,  pretty- 
much  to  the  same  effect,  in  Mr.  Miller's  work,  we  are  rather  sui^ 
(irised  to  find  him  marching  under  the  same  banners  with  those 
.who  are  hostile  to  Mr.  Buxton's  views  and  propositions.  It 
oeeros  as  if  his  reasoning  faculty  wa^  baiting  between  certain  pr^ 
4ilections  and  associations,  and.  the  mandates  <^  his  own  superior 
judgment.  With  a  master  mind,  and  ingenuous  principks,  he 
seems  ambitious  of  wearing  a  badge,  ana  appearing  in  the  co- 
lours of  party.  He  seems  to  conquer  only  to  stoop.  11  veut  etre 
esclave — il  est  contraint  de  demeurer  libre.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  this  sort  of  neutrality  which  consists  in  being  active  on 
both  sides,  serves  only  to  perpetuate  a  contest  which  by  a  more 
determinate  course  he  might  have  greatly  contributed  to  decide. 

Mr.  Miller's  observations  on  the  iuefhcacy  of  transportation  as- 
a  punishment,  ere  so  founded  on  every  day's  experience,  that  we 
may  consider  the  point  as  out  of  controversy ;  and  we  agree 
with  htm  that,  in  some  respects,  good  might  be  expected  irom 
abolishing  altogether  transportation  ibr  years,  and  adopting  this 
mode  of  punishment,  only  when  it  can  properly  be  made  per> 
petual.  There  is  a  shock  attending  the  idea  ol  a  total  separa- 
tion from  the  place  of  one's  birth,  connexions,  and  habits,  whidi 
few  are  proof  against,  except  the  utterly  reprobate,  and  aban- 
doned ;  but  then   the  persons  to   whose  misdeeds  this  puniali- 
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neat  vouM  ^^lyi  would  be  chiefly,  it  is  feared,  of  that  ctaw. 
If  a  selection  were  contemj^ated  for  this  punishment  of  sudi 
as  give  indications  of  a  cbsractM'  likely  to  be  wounded  by  sudi 
«  separation,  the  grounds  of  such  discrtmination  seem  not  only 
too  nne  and  specnlative  to  be  carried  into  practice,  but  there 
would  be  too  much  of  the  art  of  tonnenting  in  it  to  be 
easily  reconcileabte  to  British  humanity.  The  truth  appears 
to  be,  that  the  proper  persona  to  be  transported  are  those 
chiefly  who  have  been  useA  to  country  labour,  and  that  they 
should  be  Bent  only  to  such  places  as  aflbrd  by  their  extent 
of  territory  the  means  of  their  living  thinly  dispersed,  and  ac- 
tively employed.  In  such  a  situation,  the  temptations  to  crime 
are  comparatively  few,  and  the  motives  to  labour  many;  in  such 
a  situation  therefore  only  can  be  looked  for  any  thing  like  re- 
form as  the  fruit  of  this  kind  of  punishment.  As  long  as  con- 
victs continue  to  be  sent  for  a  season  only  to  populous  settle- 
ments, where  infamy  is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  multitude  of 
its  votaries,  and  the  waste  of  wickedness,  disease,  and  debaucherT, 
is  incessantly  recruited,  till  "  corruption  boils  and  bubbles,"  this 
country,  it  is  true,  may  get  rid  for  a  time  of  a  portion  of  its 
moral  refuse,  but  the  punishment  loses  its  terrors  to  the  profli- 
gate, becomes  an  interdiction  to  the  improvement  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  is  continually  returning  back  upon  the  mother  coun- 
try, those  who,  while  they  have  been  legally  expiating  their 
crimes,  have  been  learning  to  become  more  desperately  and 
de^ly  criminal. 

"  Itia  sUted,"  says  Mr.  Miller, "  by  Mr,  Bennet,  in  his  letter  to  Lord. 
B^orst,  that  the  number  of  convicts  which  left  England  for  that  colony 
during  the  year  eoding  7th  March  1820,  amounted  to  1016;  and  if 
all  the  alterations  of  the  penat  laws  proposed  in  1831  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  had  passed  into  laws,  there  can  be  hardly  any  question 
thay  would  soon  have  been  three  or  four  times  as  numerous.  And  to 
what  description  of  persons  do  these  criminals  belong  that  are  sent  f 
It  has  been  obserreo,  that  the  only  convicts  likely  to  become  orderly 
industrious  members  of  society,  i»  a  country  so  circumttanced  as  Hew 
South  Wales,  are  those  who  have  been  bred  to  country  labour  and 
the  bandictafls  connected  with  it.  But  these  are  not  the  classes  to 
which  any  considerable  proportion  of  transported  convicts  beloi^. 
Tboie  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  cargoes  of  coovict  ships  are  the  refuse 
of  trading  and  naaufacturing  towns,  and  just  as  ill-assorted  a  commo- 
dity for  the  in&nt  agricultural  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  as  can 
well  be  thought  of.  No  settler  will,  on  their  arrival,  voluntarily  receive 
them  Inta  their  service,  and  nothing  more  is  accomplished  by  their 
banishment  than  this— they  are  got  rid  of  for  a  time  by  removal  to  the 
most  distant  quarter  of  the  world  at  an  extremelr  burdensome  expense, 
and  continue  as  indigent,  wretched,  costly,  and  corrupt  at  Port  Jack- 
son and  on  the  CoaT  river,  as  they  could  have  been  in  okj  eonier  of  the 
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country  from  which  tliey  have  been  trantporteil.  Sucli  is  tlie  result 
of  a  mode  of  punishment  which  has  been  extolled  as  honourable  to  (be- 
humanity  andintelligence  of  the  present  times,  in  tpilc  ofthe  uncqui- 
Tocal  and  accumulating  proofs  regularly  received  of  its  having  proved 
abortive.  When  it  is  considered  n-hai  sort  of  persons  are  alone  fit  to 
be  sent  out  as  convicts ;  the  limited  numbers  that  tun  be  sent  to  any 
settlement  so  as  to  continue  it  an  object  of  terror  and  means  of  reform  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  expeiise  of  establishing  fresh  stations, 
when  the  old  ones  require  to  be  abandoned,  it  is  clear  that  no  eSectual 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  transportnlioti  as  a  general  and  permanent 
mode  of  preventing  crimes  cither  by  this  or  any  other  country.* 
(P.2il,  24.2.) 

Mr.  Miller's  reasoning  in  respect  to  prison  iliscipline,  and 
those  new  plans  of  correctional  confinement  which  aim  at 
cxtracling  improvement  out  of  punishmeut,  is  not  encourag- 
ing to  the  busy  or  the  anxious  in  this  work  of  philanthropy. 
But  we  do  not  think  he  proceeds  in  this  instance  with  that 
candour  for  which  we  are  willing  to  give  him  credit  in  gene- 
ral. It  would  appear  from  his  description  of  the  sort  of  persons 
principally  engaged  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  our 
prisons,  that  they  consist  for  the  greater  part  of  "  notable 
women,  very  young  men,  clerks  in  counting-houses  and  public 
offices,  strenuous  political  reformers,  newspaper  writers,  and  the 
enthusiastical  admirers  of  liberality  and  humanity,"  Now  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  the  fact;  and  if  it  were,  we  are  not 
sure  that  women  qf  the  better  class  (we  dp  not  know  precisely 
what  is  here  implied  by  "  notable  women "),  clerks  in  ofBces, 
and  even  very  young  clerks,  are  hurtfully  occupied  in  consulting 
how  human  beings  in  any  predicament,  may  be  assisted  and  im- 
proved. The  admirers  of  liberality  and  humanity  he  may  stig- 
matize as  enthusiastical;  but,  after  all,  liberality  and  humanity 
are  good  things,  and  to  love  them  with  a  little  warmth  is  not 
always  the  sign  of  a  man's  being  half  out  of  liis  wits.  But  Mr. 
Miller  might  be  reminded  that  but  for  a  good  deal  of  this  busy 
stir  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  prisons  of  this  land  would 
probably  have  remained  in  n  condition  to  justify  tlie  observation, 
that  absolute  impunity  would  scarcely  be  more  productive  ot* 
crime  than  confinement  in  any  ofthe  gaols  ofthe  country.  Mr. 
Miller  does  not  seem  sufficiently  to  have  observed  that  to  our 
best  and  holiest  things  there  adheres  a  natural  and  charac- 
terisUcal  infirmity,  onea  the  only  part  of  them  which  little 
minds  can  discern  and  comprehend.  His  mind  is  far  from 
little,  but  he  appears  to  sutler  the  puny  banter  of  little  minds 
too  much  in  uiis  instance  to  influence  his  own.  When  a 
man  of  strenuous  heart,  with  a  great  end  in  view,  casts  aside  all 
secondary  considerations,  and  with  a  pertinacity  of  purpose 
which  nothing  can  divert,  a  sacred  impetuosity  that  nothing  can 
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subdue,  carries  hurry  and  niarm  through  all  the  ranks  of  indo- 
lence, and  urgea  the  necessity  of  a  change,  to  accomplish  which, 
sacrifices,  nndsurrenders,  and  efforts  are  required  to  be  made  by 
others,  Uie  stream  of  habit  and  prescription  to  be  turned  about, 
and  the  repose  of  persons  at  th^r  ease  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  complaints  of  the  miserable, — such  a  man  is  very  subject  to 
be  called  an  enthusiast;  but  without  such  enthusiasts,  nothmg  OQ 
a  QTCBt  scale  of  improvement  could  ever  be  achieved,  and  ages 
of  error,  and  injustice,  would  roll  on  without  remedy  or  reform. 
We  wilt  not,  therefore,  join  Mr.  Millerin  imputing  enthusiasm  to 
the  great  individuals  to  whose  eccentric  and  fier^'  benevolence 
the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  charity  owes  so  much.  And 
when  we  reflect  upon  tne  zeal,  and  spirit,  and  perseverance, 
which  is  at  this  moment  put  forth  to  eradicate  alt  principle,  and 
virtue,  all  religious  fear,  and  all  Christian  hope  from  the  minds 
of  the  multitude,  what  have  we  to  look  to  in  the  way  of  efficient 
counteraction  but  that  general  stir  of  the  good  and  humane, 
under  the  influence  of  the  men  whom  the  careless  call  meddling, 
and  the  cold  enthusiastical  P  The  greatest  boast  of  this  country 
is  the  improved  and  improving  state  of  prison  discipline,*  but 
^ere  is  much  yet  to  be  done;  something  towards  the  promotion 
of  cleanliness  and  health ;  but  much  more  towards  the  immortal 
object  of  instruction  and  reformation.  Both  purposes,  however, 
move  on;  and  soon,  we  trust,  the  accusations  contained  in  a 
former  publication  of  Mr.  Buxton  on  the  subject  will  not  apply : 
*'  You  give  liim  (the  prisonerl  leisure,  and  for  the  employment  of 
diat  leisure,  you  give  him  tutors  in  every  branch  of  iniquity." 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Miller  against  an  extensive  scheme  of 
prison  improvement,  on  account  of  the  burthensome  expense 
attending  it,  are,  we  ■speak  it  with  respect,  not  entitled  to  any 
attention.  While  he  is  writing  his  objections,  the  scheme  is 
every  where  going  on,  and  when  the  structures  are  finished,  the 
cost  of  supporting  these  establishments  cannot  be  more  than  that 
which  was  sustained  in  relation  to  the  wretched  abodes  for  which 
they  are  substituted.  To  say  that  penitentiary  houses  are  liable 
to  decay  in  discipline,  and  to  be  carried  on,  when  the  ardour 
accompanying  their  first  institution  is  over,  with  less  spirit  and 
perseverance,  is  only  to  suppose  them  subject  to  the  same  po^ 
mble  falling  o£F  which  is  incident  to  all  human  institutions. 
That  there  b  much  ostentation,  and  idle  bustle,  much  flutter 
and  parade,  much  male  p(Hnposity,  and  female  gossip,  included 


in  the  plans  and  prefects  respecting  prisons  and  their  manage- 
ment, as  in  other  schemes  of  benevolence  now  so  laudably  on 

f  all  human 
»nfFtitutioD ; 
they  can  be 
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loot,  may  be  trne,  but  it  is  the  unalterable  law  of  all  human 
tiling  that  evil  must  ever  be  an  ingredient  in  their  constitution ; 
Md  if  useful  undertakings  are  to  be  laid  by  till  they  can  be 
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enlleced  up<)n  without  danger  of  tfaese  diBparagementfl  and  adulter- 
ations, the  last  trumpet  will  sound  before  the  work  is  begun. 

We  are  sorry  also  to  find  that  Mr,  Miller  tbinks  that  the  great 
purpose  of  reformation  in  our  prisons  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
die  primary  object  of  punishment — the  prevention  of  crime. 
Bat  la  endeavouring  to  establish  this  point,  he  involves  himself 
in  a  singular  &llacy.  He  says  that  "  all  those  who  have  had 
any  practical  accjuaintance  with  the  management  of  criminals, 
seem  to  coincide  m  opinion  that  the  shorter  the  space  of  time  to 
which  the  imprisonment  of  convicts  can  be  limited,  the  grefUer 
is  the  chance  of  their  reformation  being  sincere  and  permanent. 
B«formation  and  prevention,  therefore,  appear  to  be  certain  fixed 
points,  an  approach  to  one  of  which  necessarily  implies  a  de- 
parture from  the  other.  Mitij^ation  and  abbreviation  of  punish- 
omu,  which  is  most  favourable  to  reformation,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  most  injurious  to  prevention." 

It  is  not  ajways  easy  to  collect  from  Mr.  Miller's  language 
the  true  posture  of  his  argument  By  the  passage  above  cited 
we  are  led  to  understand  him  as  allowing,  in  some  degree,  the 
peasibility  of  making  punishment  administer  to  the  reformatioii 
of  the  criminal,  provided  it  be  of  very  ^ort  duration ;  and  having 
predicated,  that  the  period  of  imprisonment  cannot  b*  too  short 
for  this  object  of  moral  amelioration  to  be  in  any  d^ree  brougld 
about,  he  decides  it  to  be  impossible  to  carry  the  two  points  to- 
gether of  prevention  and  reformation.  In  other  places,  the  view- 
taken  of  punishment  by  imprisonment,  precludes  all  suj^xui- 
tion  of  its  being,  under  any  circumstances,  rendered  instirumental 
towards  moral  improvement.  If  it  be  admitted  at  all,  that  im- 
prisonment may  be  so  managed  as  to  have  any  moral  eflect,.  to 
say  that  the  shorter  the  time  to  which  theimprisonment  of  coa>- 
victa  can  be  limited,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  their  reforma- 
tion being  sincere  and  permanent,  is  a  proposition  containing 
inery  little,  if  any,  meaning.  Either  in^riaonment  mf^  become^ 
lUiaei:  certain  muiagement,  thcmsEuisof  moral  discipline  oL'it 
cmaati  if  it  be  agreed  that  it  can,  then,  to  say  that  the  shorter 
iha  time  to  which  it  can  be  limited  the  more  it  will  have  of 
that  efiect,  is  reasoning  inconsistently:  if  it  be  meant  to  be 
averred  that  it  cannot,,  toen  the  argument  would  assume  its  pro- 
per sh^je  by  tlie  simple  assertion,  that  punishment  by  imprison- 
ment can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  made  to  have  an 
jnproving  or  corrective  io&ience  up<m  (be  immediate  object  (f 
it;  or,  in  oUier  words,  that  the  preventive  object  of  punlshraeot 
is  inconsistent  with  its  effect  ia  the  way  of  seformation ;  and 
8WC«  one  must  be  sacrificed,  and  the  primary  abject  of  pun|^ 
ment  ia  ppe«endoN,  the  oUeet  of  EMn-nation  by  pumshmsnC 
ought  to  be'  abantlonedt    It  certain^  does  appear,  when  tbe 
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teodenqr  of  many  of  Mr.  Miller's  pivet  is  coaudeTed  tag^her,  to. 
be  his  convictioD,  that,  at  least  lor  the  purpose  of  refonna- 
tioD,  such  an  extreme  degree  of  mitigation  must  take  place  as  will 
entirely  defeat  the  prerentire  efficacy  of  punishmeot,  and  this  he 
supposes  to  be  the  real  substance  of  the  thing  contended  fot 
by  those  to  whom  he  opposes  himself.  He  seems,  however,  to 
OS,  to  be  reasoning  throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  of  hts 
argument  upon  gratuitous  assumptions.  Indeed  we  do  not 
know  that  any  controversial  book  nas  ever  fallen  into  our  hands, 
in  which  the  writer  has  amused  himself  in  cutting  out  so  much 
unnecessary  work  for  himself,  by  ascribing  to  those  whom  he  is 
bent  upon  confuting,  opinions  and  principles  which,  were  they 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  they  would  probably  at  once 
disown. 

Mr.  Miller  b  determined  to  suppose,  upon  what  foundation 
we  know  not,  that  the  advocates  of  reclaiming  and  corrective 
punishments,  propose  thereby,  in  the  first  place,  to  render  un- 
nessary,  and  to  expunge  irom  our  criminal  laws,  all  capital 
infliction.  This  we  beliere  is  not  fairly  imputable  to  them.  We 
do  not  find  either  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  or  Mr.  Buxton  maintain- 
ing any  such  proposition.  They  earnestly  contend,  indeed, 
against  the  impolitic  and  lavish  multiplication  of  these  capital 
denunciations,  without  regard  to  graaation  or  proportion,  in 
reference  to  different  degrees  of  guilt.  But  that  the  scale  of 
punishment  ought  never  to  rise  as  high  as  death,  not  even  in 
cases  of  treason,  murder,  or  robbery  accompanied  with  violence 
or  cruelty,  we  do  not  beheve  has  been  said  or  contemplated  by 
the  "  men  of  light  and  leading"  on  the  side  of  the  question  to 
which  Mr.  Miller  stands  opposed.  To  these  same  persons 
a^in  he  imputes  an^intention  to  recommend  all  punishment 
for  crime  to  be  softened  down  to  the  utmost  degree  of  mildness ; 
but  neither  is  this  a  just  description  of  the  end  professedly  or 
really  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Miller's  adversaries  in  this  contrtK 
versy.  They  are  strenuously  adverse,  it  is  true,  to  dispropor^ 
tionate  and  excessive  punishments,  as  ine£^lual,  and  incapable 
of  being  carried  with  any  certainty  into  operation ;  it  is  not, 
however,  part  of  their  argument  to  contend  for  an  extreme 
mitigation  of  punishment,  as  an  absolute  proposition.  You 
contend,  says  Mr.  Miller,  for  a  short  and  lenient  punishment, 
when  you  insist  upon  the  expediency  of  so  administering  it  as  to 

Erodnce  reformation.  This  is,  in  truth,  his  great  dogma  on  this 
ead.  And  we  are  told  by  him,  that  to  be  consistent  with  any 
hope  of  reforming  a  prisoner,  his  imprisonment  must  be  short, 
or  if  protracted,  very  gentle,  and  then  it  loses  its  effect,  as  to  the 
object  of  prevention. 

But  the  friends  of  a  reformatory  system  of  punishment  take 
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httdTy  (lifl^eiit  Tiews  of  the  proper  elftct  of  imprisonment.  To 
tfiem  it  appears,  that  the  vicious  and  abandoned  Etate  of  a  prison 
renders  it  less  odious  to  a  person  of  profligate  mind ;  it  lieing  then 
a  place  wherein  he  may  expect  to  live  without  any  restraint  upon 
his  habits,  among  his  associates  in  crime,  or  with  persons  of  a 
similar  description,  and  with  them  concei't  new  schemes  of  ini- 
quity. The  very  condition,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  a  pri- 
soner, for  the  purpose  of  reformation,  is  required  to  be  placed^ 
of  privation,  labour,  regularity,  silence,  order,  and  exposure  to 
perpetual  observation,  is  that  into  which  a  person,  accustomed 
to  live  without  restraint,  or  toil,  or  abstinence,  enters  with  tfie 
greatest  conceivable  aversion.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  has  this 
kind  of  punishment  all  the  wholesome  terror  by  which  punish- 
ment for  crime  should  be  characterized,  and  the  above  men- 
tioned observation  of  M^.  Miller,  that  "  the  shorter  the  time  to 
which  the  imprisonment  of  convicts  can  be  limited,  the  greater 
is  the  chance  of  their  reformation  being  permanent  and  sincere," 
falls  to  the  ground ;  ibr  then  the  longer  the  punishment  is  con- 
tinued the  greater  may  be  expected  to  be  its  advance  towards  its 
secondary  object, — the  reformation  of  the  criminal:  and  then 
prevention  and  reformation,  instead  of  being  "  fixed  points,  the 
approach  to  one  of  which  necessarily  implies  a  departure  from 
the  other,"  are  found  capable  of  an  union  in  the  same  line  of 
progression ;  and  it  is  an  union  distinguished  by  this  obvious 
advantage,  that  if  in  proportion  as  the  reformation  advances,  the 
restraints  of  the  prisoner  bring  with  them  less  suifering,  precisely 
in  the  same  degree  the  punishment  may  bear  to  he  reduced. 

We  will  not  maintain  that  all  modes  of  punishment  can  be 
made  thus  instructive  to  the  sufferer.  The  observation  applies 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  punishment  by  imprisonment. 
Prevention  being  the  primary  object,  some  crimes  may  demand 
a  degree  of  punishment  too  severe  or  terrible  to  admit  of  being 
coupled  with  the  purpose  of  reformation.  The  case,  put  by  Mr. 
Miller,  of  imprisonment  on  board  the  gallies,  in  gaol,  or  in  a 
mine,  for  a  long  period,  with  perpetual  excessive  labour,  may 
be  one  in  which  no  plan  of  reformation  can  go  prosperously  for- 
ward ;  but  these  are  strong  cases  which  prove  nothing  more,  if 
they  prove  so  much,  than  that  reformation  cannot  accompany 
punistiment  to  every  supposeable  degree  to  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  it  with  a  view  to  its  first  and  great  object — pre- 
vention. Mr.  Miller  adduces  several  facts  obtained  by  some 
late  inquiries  into  the  state  of  our  prisons,  by  which  he  thinks 
himself  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  testimony  of  experience 
is  against  the  success  of  all  endeavotirs  hitherto  made  to  coUpI^ 
reformation  with  punishment.  If  he  can  satisfy  himself  with  sucH 
reasons  fbr  giving  up  this  object  as  hopeless,  he  may  find  an 
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equally  satisfactory  apology  for  the  relinquishtneat  of  all  attempts 
to  render  human  beings  more  useful  or  virtuous  by  the  force  of 
discipline,  or  by  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  painful  conse- 
quences of  a  departure  from  duty. 

The  difficulty  of  making  those  better  who  have  once  become 
extremely  bad,  is  another  argument  with  Mr.  Miller  against  any 
attempts  to  reform  criminals.  In  page  264  of  his  work  we  have 
this  difficulty  placed  before  us  in  its  full  dimensions.  "  Let  us 
now  turn,"  says  this  quiescent  moralist,  "  from  the  difficulty  of 
the  management  requisite  to  work  reformation,  to  the  subjects 


m,  he  observes,  have  grown  grey  in  iniquity,  have  been 


„    .  .     .  '^'^^ 

ten  to  twenty  times  in  prison,  are  forgers,  housebreakers,  thieves, 
and  pickpockets ;  and  then  we  are  told  that  the  general  or  fre^ 
quent  real  reformation  of  such  malefactors,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  moral  phenomena  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

While  we  cannot  help  entertaining  a  most  respectful  opinioa 
of  Mr.  Miller's  principles  and  feelings,  we  are  compelled  to  de- 
clare that  we  scarcely  recollect  to  have  read  in  any  work  of  a 
decidedly  moral  cast,  sentiments  less  encouraging  or  favourable 
to  virtuous  efforts,  or  so  little  calculated  to  advance  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  It  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Miller,  that  the 
difficulty  of  doing  good  is  an  argument  against  the  attempt. 
Every  step  towards  the  reformation  of  mankind  how  difficult  [ 
How  slow  and  painful  has  been  every  process  by  which  any  essen- 
tial amelioration  in  man's  condition  has.  ever  been  accomplished  1 
How  long  is  the  contest  between  light  and  prejudice!  How 
rugged  is  the  path  of  self-denial,  by  which  virtue  pursues  her 
lofty  destination  1  difficulty  may  be  the  apology  of  hard-hearted 
ease;  but  to  the  brave  and  good  it  has  ever  been  the  great  in- 
centive to  exertion, — the  impulse  that  has  awakened  and  sus- 
tEuned  in  operation  ihe  finest  faculties  of  the  soul, — curis  acuen^ 
rjtartalia  corda.  But  if  the  difficulty  in  this  case  be  great,  how 
fully  is  it  compensated  by  the  minutest  success !  This  Mr,  Mil- 
ler, in  another  place,  feels  himself  constrained  to  acknowledge 
"  If,"  says  he,  "  only  one  prisoner  in  a  hundred  is  through  their 
(speaking  of  Mrs.  Fry  ana  her  assistants)  means  rescued  from 
vice,  their  labours  of  love  will  not  go  unrewarded."  But,  surely 
Mr.  Miller  has  himself  shown  that  the  real  ground  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  as  in  a  fundamental 
principle  of  mismanagement.  "  Instead  of  being  regarded  as 
rational  creatures,  misled  by  strong  temptation,  or  hurried  by 
passion  into  acts  of  criminality,  of  whose  amendment  any  just 
hopes  can  be  entertained,  they  come  at  las^  from  the  complete 
destruction  of  every  moral  principle  and  feeling,,  to  be  djstln- 
guisliedfrom  the  other  sorts  of  vermin  which  render  life  unhappy^ 
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by  Utde  else  than  their  superior  powers  of  doing  miicbief." 
'tniiB  speaks  Mr.  Miller,  plainly  showine  that  the  dimculw  which 
he  sees  in  the  way  of  all  exertions  for  tne  reformation  ot  crimi- 
nals, is  a  difficulty  which  is  at  least  in  sreat  part,  the  creature  of  our 
own  misconduct  And,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Miller  would  condeBcend 
to  listen  to  the  rules  for  the  treatment  of  prisooerii  for  crimes 
proposed  by  the  association  of  ladies  for  visiting  the  gaol  of 
Newgate,  be  might  from  them  learn  the  proper  methods  of  r^ 
movmg  the  preluninary  obstructions,  which  are  to  him  so  many 
lions  in  the  way.  They  insist  mainly  and  primarily  on  the  ne- 
cessi^  of  religious  instruction,  observing  that  *'  they  have  reason 
to  think  thataprison, in  excluding  many  objects  of  woridly  interest, 
occupation,  and  pleasure ;  in  the  pause  which  it  produces  in  the 
career  of  life ;  and  in  the  appreheuBions  which  it  sometimes  ex- 
cites, is  well  calculated  for  the  inculcation  of  relif^ous  impres- 
eioos."  They  then  recommend  constant  employment ;  simple 
roles  ri^dly  infbrced ;  classiBcatiou  and  separation  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent :  and,  above  all,  that  prisoners  should  be  treated 
aa  human  beings,  with  human  feelings,  (not  as  vermin),  with  that 
disinterested  kindness  which  will  engage  their  affections :  yet  as 
human  beings  d^aded  by  crime, — with  that  degree  of  restraint, 
and  wilh  those  symbols  of  degradation,  which  may  recal  a  sense 
of  their  guilt,  and  humble  their  pride. — We  see  no  hazard  in 
the  course  of  treatment  above  suggested ;  which  may  surely  be 
adopted  without  any  mitigation  or  relaxation  of  the  due  and  de- 
fined quantum  of  punishment  assigned  by  the  law.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  tons  to  be  judiciously  calculated  to  mark  to  thepri- 
soner  that  his  punishment  has  followed  according  to  a  right  con- 
stitution of  things,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  crimes, 
and  not  from  the  vengeance  of  his  injured  fellow-beings. 

Mr.  Miller  is  at  issue  with  Mr.  Buxton  upon  the  state  of  iacts. 
The  good  results  of  prison  discipline,  as  related  by  that  gentle- 
man, he  seems  rather  inclined  to  question  altogether  j  and  re- 
jbarks  upon  the  uncertainty  which  must  exist  with  respect  to  the 
tlltimate  character  and  conduct  of  those  who  have  appeared  to 
come  from  prison  better  men.  It  seems  he  will  not  be  satisfied 
that  any  pnsoner  has  been  permanently  the  better  for  the  disci- 
pline to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  unless  where  authentic 
testimonies  can  be  produced  to  show  that  he  has  lived  in  inno- 
cence during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  really  does  appear 
to  us  to  be  a  very  captious  objection,  and  a  very  unreasonable 
requisition.  Surely  tne  humane  and  religiouB  bosom  will  feel  a 
conscious  satisfaction  in  dismissing  from  the  prison  walls  a  once 
desperate  and  abandoned  fellow-creature,  with  the  germs  and 
■yn^toma  of  amendment  in  his  character  and  demeanour.  It 
may  be  he  may  fait  back  into  his  former  course ;  it  may  be  otfaer- 
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wise;  but  it  is  something  on  the  hopeful  side  if  the  pefwm  so 
seeming  to  be  reformed,  neither  revisits  the  prison,  nor  is  heard 
of  again  within  the  preciocts  of  criminal  justice.  Man  has 
planted  and  watered,  and  in  so  doing,  has  well  acquitted  himself} 
i(  is  God  that  giveth  the  increase. 

We  cannot  stop  to  reconcile  or  decide  the  differences  between 
Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Miller  with  respect  to  the  actual  state  of 
those  prisons,  where,  according  to  the  former  of  those  gentlemen, 
the  best  methods  were  in  practice  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  prisoners.  According  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  state  of  the  gaols 
at  Gloucester  and  Fhiladelpfaia,  and  of  the  Maison  de  Force  at 
Ghent,  has  undergone  a  change  greatly  for  the  worse,  and  both 
those  prisons  are  in  a  very  crowded  state.  This  he  imputes  to  the 
mild  treatment  which  the  prisoners  experience, — the  shortness  of 
the  period  now  thought  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  (a  little  above,  as 
we  have  shown,  Mr.  Miller  considers  that  the  shorter  the  period 
the  better  for  thepurpose  of  reformation) — the  absence  of  unsuita- 
ble company,  which  follows  from  thelength  to  which  classification 
is  carried, — the  very  relief  which  constant  out-door  or  in-door 
labour  aSbrds  to  the  mind, — tho  exertions  made  to  provide  situa- 
tions for  prisoners  after  their  discharge, — and  the  very  expeditious 
and  effectual  process  by  which  lost  character  may  be  retrieved,— 
all  conspire  to  diminish  the  apprehension  with  which  a  lapse 
from  Innocence  was  formerly  regarded.  To  this  he  attributes 
the  crowded  state  of  our  gaols,  especially  those  in  which  the 
moral  reformation  of  the  prisoners  is  principally  in  view.  So 
that  to  prevent  men  from  becoming  vicious,  we  are,  acccording 
to  Mr.  Miller's  new  specific,  to  take  measures  to  preclude  their 
return  to  virtue ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  abstain  from  a  procedure 
which  might  facilitate  or  promote  such  a  happy  transformation. 
Mr.  Miller  forgets,  too,  that  before  the  relish  for  those  comfoits 
can  have  place  in  the  mind  of  a  criminal,  he  must  have  made  his 
6rst  step  towards  a  better  and  happier  course ;  and  till  then  con- 
stant work,  separation  from  moral  contagion,  a  retrieved  charoc 
ter,  and  recovered  opportunities  of  living  by  industry  and  re- 
gular employment,  are  but  dull  prospects  to  a  practised  criminal. 
And  let  it  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Milier  has  left  out  of  his  cata- 
logue of  comforts,  low  diet,  labour  with  little  profit,  silence,  same- 
ness of  occupation,  constant  supervision,  exposure  to  the  punish-  • 
ment  of  solitary  confinement,  and  other  features  of  that  disci- 
pline which  the  prisoner  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  to  undergo, 
where  reformation  is  rationally,  and  not  romandcally  prose- 
cuted. 

We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Miller,  that  to  make  a  prison  a 
place  of  comfort,  is  to  bivert  the  moral  condition  of  mankind,  and 
to  propose  a  premium  to  crime;  we  carry  our  consent  still  fur- 
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ther ;  we  beliere  that  there  ia  a  eood  deal  to  mistrust  in  the  bu- 
matiity  of  the  day.  It  is  often  frivolous,  often  wild,  often  exces- 
sive, and  sometimes  it  lends  its  name  to  contumacy  and  discon- 
(ent;  but  because  a  virtue  may  be  overstrained  or  distorted,  or 
made  a  pretext  for  malignant  purposes,  it  is  not  the  leas  lovely  in 
its  genuine  form,  less  intrinsically  pure  in  its  essence,  or  less  be- 
neocial  in  its  genuine  operation.  Whatever  may  be  the  actual 
Etate  of  the  prison  at  Philadelphia,  or  tlie  Maison  de  Force  at 
Ghent,  if  they  have  really  ceased  to  exhibit  those  indications  of 
moral  reform,  which  were  once  contemplated  with  so  much  hu- 
mane  delight  by  Mr.  Buxton,  and  stand  recorded  in  his  most 
interesting,  able,  and  amiable  tract  on  prison  discipline,  we  will 
rather  believe  that  the  discipline  and  culture  there  developed  haa 
unfortunately  fallen  into  neglect  and  disuse,  than  suppose  the 
entire  failure  of  a  scheme  which  cannot  altogether  be  disappointed 
without  a  change  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  our  beings 
and  the  appointments  of  our  beneficent  Creator. 

We  are  after  all  entirely  of  Mr.  Miller's  opinion,  that  to  make 
any  plans  of  prison  reformation  at  all  available,  an  activity  must 
begin  every  where  to  be  exerted  in  the  same  genera!  cause.  A 
preventive  discipline  must  diffuse  itself  through  society,  and 
arrest  the  progress  of  crime  in  the  first  stages  of  its  career.'  The 
inattention  to  this  great  object  Is  a  deplorable  fact  The  danger^ 
by  which  the  youth  of  this  country  are  suffered  to  be  beset,  from 
the  want  of  vigour  or  strength  somewhere  to  suppress  customs 
and  practices  which  incalculably  multiply  the  temptations  to 
crim€,  are  so  great  as  to  allow  us  to  hope,  as  long  as  these  con- 
tinue, for  little  benefit  from  any  partial  plans  of  moral  reforma- 
tion. The  notice  taken  in  ,the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
society,  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  p.  13 — !5  of 
the  two  great  evils  existing  In  the  metropolis,  and  its  vicinity— 
the  houses  of  public  resort,  termed  flasli-houses,  and  the  nume- 
rous fairs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  does  not  appear  as 
yet  to  have  excited  due  attention.  Of  the  first  mentioned  of  these 
pestilential  institutions,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  repeat  what 
»  said  of  them  in  the  above  report— that  *'  no  terms  can  charac- 
terize the  diabolical  depravity,  the  gross  profligacy,  the  detesta- 
ble practices,  which  are  there  sul!ered  to  range  at  will,  uncon- 
trolled, and  unrestrained."  And  it  is  a  disgusting  truth,  that  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  there  are  no  less  than  eighty- 
two  fair  days  in  the  space  of  seven  months;  everyone  of  which  is 
a  day  of  debauchery,  gambling,  drunkenness,  and  seduction, 
among  the  common  people.  The  same  report  ends  its  account 
of  these  emporiums  of  vice  and  infamy  by  earnestly  pressing  for 
their  entire  abolition.  "  Why^ch  nurseries  of  vice,"  says  Mr. 
Miller,  ''should  have  been  so  long, tolerated  in  a  civilized  and 
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moral  <»untry  exceeds  comprehensioii,  few  of  all  nuisances  .th^ 
seem  to  be  ibe  most  easy  to  be  suppressed,  and  least  susceptUiItQ 
of  vindication."  On  tne  vast  increase  of  public-bouses,  ^r> 
Miller's  observations  are  extremely  worthy  of  attention. 

To  remove,  however,  or  dis^pate  the  mighty  mass  of  mortd 
evil  that  weighs  us  down,  there  must  be  a  serious  and  simulLaneoua 
movement  among  the  his^er  and  middle  orders  of  thii>  great 
community.  It  will  not  do  to  be  for  ever  teaching;  we  musf 
show  in  our  own  practice  what  the  thing  specifically  is  that  we 
vould  have  the  poor  adopt.  We  must  legislate  by  example : 
otherwise  all  this  alacrity  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  will 
be  commotion  without  progression  —  a  mere  sfrenua  inertia. 
The  reformation  must  go  through  and  through  tlie  whole  com- 
muuitf .  In  this  vocation  to  teach  the  million,  by  which  so  many 
of  us  seem  to  feel  ourselves  summoned  to  an  agency  of  moru 
dignity  and  public  importance,  we  shall  miserably  miss  the  high 
aod  holy  mark,  unless  we  feel  that  our  own  conduct  must  be 
the  test  of  our  sincerity ;— 'Unless  in  an  emphatic  manner  we  take 
those  duties  upon  ourselves  which  we  enforce  upon  our  inferiors; 
— unless  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  others  of  our  nobility  and 
great  men,  wit!  cease  to  desecrate  the  day  which  the  real  Chrisr 
tian  gives  to  religious  exercise  and  reflection,  by  public  dinners, 
and  evening  assemblies,  under  whatever  silly  and  sickening  tide 
bf  concerts  gr  conversaziones  these  assemblies  may  mask  their 
profanation ; — unless  the  clergy  is  advanced  to  a  higher  state  of 
gjscipline^  and  (he  patronage  of  the  church  is  exercised  by  the 
great  and  the  greatest  with  more  regard  for  the  honour  of  God: 
—unless  a  state  of  feeling  shall  grow  up  in  this  nation  that  will 
consider  the  proposals  of  any  princely  strangers,  upon  their  visit 
to  this  country,  to  use  the  sabbath  as  a  day  for  public  spectaclcF^ 
as  irreconcileable  with  our  national  institutions  and  habits ; — we 
must  confess  for  ourselves  that  we  are  not  sanguine  enough  to 
expect  any  substantial  reformation  of  the  great  multitude  of 
the  British  people,  either  i'rom  an  improved  preventive  police, 
or  from  the  best  possible  plan  t/  prison  discipline,  or  from  the 
widest  and  most  pretending  scheme  of  national  education.  . 


Abt.  II. — Travek  m  Syria  and  the  Holy  hand.  By  the  late 
John  Lewis  Burckhardt,  published  by  the  Association  for  Pro- 
moting  the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa.  Lon> 
don.     Murray,  1822.  ito. 

,  The  qualities  of  a  traveller  were  most  felicitously  combined 
in  the  late  lamented   Burckhardt.     Courteous  and  frank  in  his 
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tiuimen,  patient  of  fiitigne,  and  fearleBS  of  peril,  minutely 
versed  in  t&e  dialectfi)  costume,  and  nsaees  of  the  rude,  and  in 
many  instances  savage  inbabitaQta  of  the  countries  vhich  he 
traversed,  be  was,  moreover,  animated  with  a  generous  and  he^ 
roic  zeal  for  the  benevolent  objects  of  his  mission.  His  death  ii 
an  irreparable  loss  to  science  and  humanity. 

Of  BDch  a  man,  every  reliqtie  has  its  value;  and  it  was  with 
con«derable  expectation  that  we  looked  for  the  atmearance  of 
the  work  before  us.  We  were  aware  indeed  of  the  disadvantages 
incident  to  a  posthumous  publication ;  but  these,  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  remarking,  have  been  to  a  considerable  degree  ob- 
viated, by  its  being  edited  by  a  gentleman  of  no  vulgar  aa^ 
quirements  in  the  d^artment  of  science,  to  which  Bur^hardt 
consecrated  his  talents  and  devoted  his  life, — Mr.  Martin  Leakey 
the  acting  secretary  to  the  African  Association,  the  learned 
anthor  of  Researches  in  Greece,  and  the  contributor  of  saveral 
geographical  dissertations  to  ^e  valuable  collection  gf   Mr. 

It  might  at  first  appear  as  a  somewhat  extraordinary  circum* 
stance,  Uiat  a  volume  of  Travels  in  Asia,  should  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  a  Society,  whose  professed  object  is 
the  promotion  of  discoveries  in  Africa.  But  it  seems,  that  hav^ 
ing  resolved  to  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  in  enabling  Mr, 
Burckbardt  to  acquire  the  language  and  manners  of  an  Arabian 
Mussulman  in  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  should  render  the 
detection  of  bis  real  character  in  the  interior  of  Africa  nest  trt 
impossible ;  it  was  thought  that  a  residence  at  Aleppo,  and  occ^ 
sional  tours  in  Syria,  would  considerably  conduce  to  this  purpose, 
by  aflbrding  him  specimens  of  Arabian  life  and  manners  irom 
the  Bedouin  camp  to  the  populous  city.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
preparing  himself  for  his  African  mission,  he  was  careful  to  visit 
only  those  parts  of  Syria,  which  had  been  the  least  frequented  by 
European  travellers,  and  he  made  several  important  additions  to 
the  geography  of  those  interesting  countries.  His  death  at 
Cairo,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  immediate 
departure  to  Fezzan,  left  the  Association  in  possession  of  a  large 
coUection  of  MSS.  relative  to  these  excursions;  and  the  present 
volume  contains  iiis  observations  in  Syria  and  Arabia  Fetreea. 
To  these,  the  editor  has  subjoined  his  tour  to  the  Peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai,  because  it  is  immediately  connected  by  its  subject 
with  his  journey  through  the  adjacent  districts  of  the  Holy  Land, 
There  still  remain,  we  are  told,  MSS.  sufficient  to  fill  two  vo- 
lumes ;  one  of  these  will  consist  of  his  travels  in  Arabia,  and  the 
Hedja^  or  Holy  Land  of  the  Mussulmans ;  the  other  will  con-> 
tain  copious  remarks  on  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  and  particularly 
fhe  Wababys, 
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the  maps  bare  been  careTully  constructed  &oin  Burckhardt't 
iDBteriala ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bearings  by  the  com- 
pass are  not  always  to  be  relied  on, — a  circumstance  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  haste  or  concealment  with  which  this  indefatigable 
traveller  was  oUiged  to  take  his  observations.  For  this  reason, 
the  general  map  illustrative  of  his  joameys  in  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land  Has  been  chiefly  deriveu  from  iiis  distances  in  time. 
But  notwithstanding  these  imperfections,  it  is,  we  conceive,  a 
sketch  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us  to  pursue  the  narrative 
vith  little  di£(icuity ;  and  the  part  of  Syria,  which  he  seems  to 
have  investigated  with  especial  care,  the  Haouran,  is  fortunately 
illustrated  by  a  map  upon  a  larger  scale,  taken  from  two  deli- 
neations made  by  him  in  his  two  excursions  into  that  interesting 
province.  But  though  much  has  been  done  by  Burckhardt, 
much  is  still  wanting  to  complete  this  important  branch  of  geo- 
graphy; and  as  a  great  part  of  the  country  which  hevisiteahas 
since  nis  time  been  explored  by  a  person  who  travelled  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  and  is  better  qualified  by  ancient 
learning  to  illustrate  its  antiquities,  and  to  collect  ancient  in- 
scriptions,— the  most  faithful  of  all  geographical  evidence,  .wo 
may  expect  to  see  the  ancient  geography  of  the  DecapoHs  more 
fauy  elucidated,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  ancient  authorities  removed. 

Mr.  Burckhardt,  however,  has  rendered  ample  service  to  this 
branch  of  science,  and  greatly  improved  our  knowledge  of  sa- 
cred geography,  by  ascertaining  many  of  the  Hebrew  sites  in 
the  once  populous  out  now  deserted  region,  formerly  known  by 
the  names  of  £dom,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  the  country  of  the 
Amorites.  His  chief  discoveries  are  the  country  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  gulf  of  .Xlana,  now  Akaba; — the  extent, 
conformaUon,  and  topography  of  the  Haouran; — the  site  of 
Apameia  on  the'  Orontes;— tnat  of  Petra,  which,  under  the 
Romans,  gave  the  name  of  Arabia  Petrtea  to  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict,— as  well  as  the  general  structure  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  particularly  the  extent  of  the  .^lanitic  gulf,  hitherto 
omitted  in  every  extant  map.  M.  Seetzen  indeed  had  traversed 
a  part  of  the  Haouran,  in  1805,  and  had  followed  Burckhardt'a 
route  through  Rabboth  Moab,  to  Kerek;  but  he  was  quite  un- 
successful in  his  inquiries  for  Petra ;  and,  having  taken  the  road 
which  leads  to  Mount  SJnai  from  Hebron,  he  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  long  valley  known  by  the  names  of  El  Ghor  and  ^1  Araba. 
This  prolonged  valley,  extending  300  miles  from  the  Jordan  to 
the  Red  Sea,  ia  an  important  feature  in  sacred  geography ;  for  it 
indicate*  that  the  Jordan  once  discharged  itself  mto  that  sea,  and 
confirms  the  truth  of  the  great  convulsion  described  in  Genesis, 
which  converted  into  a  lake  the  fertile  plain  occupied  by  Admah, 
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Zeboinii  Sodom  sad  Gomorrah,  wid  changed  the  valley  southof 
tliat  (district  into  a  sand;  desert.  The  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  in  which  stood  Larissa  and  Apameia,  are  now  examined 
for  the  first  time  by  a  scientific  traveller,  and  the  lake  with  the 
modern  name  of  Famia,  may  henceforth  be  erased  from  the  maps 
ofSvria. 

To  those  who  are  studious  of  ancient  geography, — a  study  ac- 
tually requisite  to  the  right  apprehension  of  ancient  history, — it 
must  be  interesting  to  learn,  that  the  present  object  of  Mussul- 
man devotion,  the  tomb  of  Haroun,  stands  upon  the  spot  which 
has  been  always  considered  as  the  burial-place  of  Aaron ; — and 
that  there  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  mountain  west  of  Petra 
(the  capital  of  the  Nabataei)  is  the  Mount  Hor  of  the  Scriptures, 
Mousa  being,  as'  Mr.  Leake  ingeniously  conjectures,  an  Arabic 
corruption  of  Mosera,  where  Aaron  is  said  to  have  died.  But 
Burckhardt  has  unconsciously  afforded  an  important  commen- 
tary upon  Trachonitis  (an  uneven  range  of  country  extending 
along  the  east  of  Haouran  from  Damascus  to  Boszra)  by  his  de- 
scription of  the  rocky  wilderness  of  the  I^dja,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions which  he  copied  at  Missema,  from  which  it  now  appears  that 
Misscma  was  the  chief  place  of  Trachon,  of  which  Strabo's  d&> 
scription  is  in  exact  conformity  with  that  given  us  by  Burckhardt 
of  the  Ledja.  These  are  curious  and  important  facts,  and  bring 
considerable  elucidations  to  this  hitherto  perplexed  part  of  an- 
cient geography. 

The  site  of  Astaroth,  the  residence  of  Og»  king  of  Bashan, 
seems,  by  the  map  prefixed  to  this  vohime,  to  be  now  for  the  first 
time  determined,  for  Mezareib  conforms  in  every  respect  to  all 
the  particulars  of  that  celebrated  place.  But  the  learned  editor 
in  his  preface  has  so  clearly  pointed  out  the  most  interesting  of 
Burckhardt's  discoveries,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  the  foU 
lowing  extract. 

"  Althougli  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  deserts  Ijiog  between  that  peniD- 
Bula,  aud  Judtea,  have  not,  like  the  latter  countrj,  preserved  maayitf 
the  names  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  new  information  of  Burckhardt  con- 
tainstuany  facts  in  regard  to  their  geography  and  natural  history,  which 
maybe  useful  ia  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  mUt 

"  The  bitter  well  of  Howara,  fifteen  hours  southward  of  Ayoun 
Mousa,  corresponds  as  well  in  situation  as  in  the  quality  of  its  water, 
with  the  well  of  Marah,  at  which  the  Israelites  arrived  after  passing 
through  a  desert  of  three  days,  from  the  place  near  Suez  where  they 
had  crossed  the  Red  Sea.* 

The  Wady  Gharendel,  two  hours  beyond  Howara,  where  are  wells 
among  date  trees,  seems  evidently  to  be  the  station  named  Elim,  whidl 
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vaa  neit  to  Marali.  and  at  which  the  Israelites  founil  "  twelre  vrtjlih  <^ 
Water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm -trees."*  Anil  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Wadj  el  Sbeikh,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Wady  Feiran,  the  only 
pkues  in  the  peninsula  where  manna  is  gathered  from  below  the  tama- 
risk trees,  accord  exactly  with  that  part  oi  the  desert  of  Sin,  in  whic& 
Moses  first  gave  his  followers  the  sweet  substance  gathered  in  the  morn^ 
Jng,  which  was  to  serve  them  for  bread  during  their  long  wanderingjf 
for  the  route  through  Wady  Taybe,  Wady  Feiran,  and  Wady  el  Sheikhi 
is  the  only  open  and  easy  passage  to  Mount  Sinai  from  Wady  Gharendel, 
and  it  requires  the  traveller  to  pass  for  some  distance  along  the  sea-shnr^ 
afler  leaving  Ghareodel,  as  we  are  informed  that  the  Israelites  actually 
did,  on  leaving  Elim.  ^ 

"  The  upper  region  of  Sinai,  which  forms  an  irregular  circle  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles  in  diameter,  possessing  numerous  sources  of  water,  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  a  soil  capable  of  supporting  animal  and  ve^table 
nature,  was  the  part  of  the  peninsula  best  adapted  to  the  residence  at 
near  a  year,  during  which  the  Israelites  were  numbered  and  recpive4 
their  laws. 

"  About  the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  fourteenth  month  from  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  children  of  Israel  quitted  the 
m^inity  of  Mount  Horeb,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Hohab,  the  Mi- 
dianite,  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  marched  to  Kadesh,  a  place  on  tbft 
frontiers  of  Canaan,  of  Edom,  and  of  the  desert  of  Paran  or  Zin.9  Not 
long  after  their  arrival,  '  at  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grape?,'  or  about 
&e  banning  of  August,  spies  were  sent  into  every  part  of  the  cutti- 
vated  country,  as  far  north  as  Hamah.||  The  report  which  they  brought 
back  was  no  less  favourable  to  the  fertility  of  the  land,  than  it  was  dis^ 
couraging  by  its  description  of  the  warlike  spirit  and  preparation  of  tha 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  fortified  places  ;  and  the  IsraeU 
ites  having  in  consequence  refused  to  follow  their  leaders  into  Canaanl 
were  punished  by  that  long  wandering  in  the  desetts  lying  between 
Egypt,  Judiea,  and  Mount  Sinai,  of  which  the  sacred  historian  has  not 
Idl  UB  any  details,  but  the  tradition  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
name  of  El  Tyh,  annexed  to  the  whole  country;  both  to  the  desert 
plains,  and  to  the  mountains  lying  between  them  .and  Mount  Sinai. 

"  In  the  course  of  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh, 
the  Israelites  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  neighbouring  Canaan- 
itea,*"  but  giving  up  at  length  all  hope  of  penetrating  by  the  frontierj 
.which  lies  between  Gaza  and  the  Dead  Sea,  ibey  turned  to  the  east- 
ward, with  a  view  of  making  a  circuit  through  the  countries  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  lake.tt  Here,  however,  ihey  found  thf 
difficulty  still  greater;  Mount  Seir  of  Edom,  which,  under  the  modern 
namea  of  Djelral,  Shera,  and  Hesma,  forms  a  ridge  of  mountains,  ex- 
tending from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  gulph  of 
Akaba,  rises  abruptly  from  the  valleys  El  Ghor  and  El  Araba,  and  ia 
traversed  from  west  to  east  by  a  few  narrow  xvadys  only,  among  which 
the  Ghoeyr  alone  furnishes  an  entrance  that  would  not  be  extremely  dif- 
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fioult  to  fl  lioadle  farce.  Thit  perhapa  «u  the  '  hig&way,'  hy  wbid 
Mosei,  aware  of  the  difficul^  of  Saraag  a  passsM,  ai^  endeaTouring  to 
obtain  his  ot^ect  by  negociation,  requested  uie  Edomites  to  let  him  pan, 
on  the  condition  of  his  leaving  the  fields  and  viaeyards  untouched,  and 
of  purchasing  proviaiong  and  water  irrnn  the  inhabitants.*  But  Edom 
'  refused  to  give  Israel  passage  through  his  border/  and  <  came  out 
~iinst  him  with  much  pet^Ie,  and  with  a  strong  haQd.'f  The  situation 
the  Israelites,  therefore,  was  verr  critical.  Unable  to  force  their  way 
in  either  direction,  and  having  enemies  on  three  aides ;  (the  Edomites  in 
iront,  and  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekitas  on  theii  left  flank  and  rear,) 
no  alternative  remained  for  them  but  to  fiiUow  the  valley.  El  Araba 
Kuthwardi,  towards  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  At  Mount  Hot,  which 
rises  abruptly  from  that  valley,  '  fay  the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edoiii,"^ 
Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  conspicuous  situation,  which  tradition 
has  preserved  as  the  site  of  his  tomb  to  the  present  day.     Israel  then 

i~  'oumeyed  from  Mount  Hor,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  compass 
e  land  of  £dom/$  '  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from  Elatb,  and 
from  Ezion  Ceher,'  until  '  diey  turned  and  passed  by  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  Moah,  and  arrived  at  the  brook  Zered-'jf  It  may  be  aup- 
poMd  that  they  crossed  the  ridge  to  the  southward  of  Ezion  Gebw, 
about  the  place  where  Burckhardt  remarked,  from  the  oppoate  coast, 
that  the  mountains  were  lower  than  to  the  northward,  and  it  was  in 
this  part  of  their  wandering  that  they  suffered  from  the  serpents,  of 
which  our  traveller  oI»erved  the  traces  of  great  numbers  on  the  oppiisite 
shore  of  the^lanitic  gulf.  The  Israelites  then  issued  into  the  great  ele- 
vated plains  which  are  traversed  by  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  pilgrim^ 
on  the  way  to  Mekka,  after  they  have  passed  the  two  Akabas.  Having 
entered  these  plains,  Moaes  received  the  divine  command,  '  You  have 
compassed  this  mountain  long  enough,  turn  you  northward.'  '  Ye  are  to 
pass  through  the  coast  of  your  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which 
dwell  in  Seir,  and  they  shall  be  afraid  of  you,'  *• 

"  The  same  people  who  had  successfully  repelled  the  approach  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  strong  western  frontier,  was  alarmed  now  that  they 
had  come  round  upon  the  weak  side  of  the  country.  But  Israel  was  oi^ 
dered  *  not  to  meddle'  with  the  children  of  Esau,  but  '  to  pass  through 
their  coast,'  and  to  *  buy  meat  and  water  from  them  for  money,'  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  caravan  of  Mekka  is  now  supplied  by  the  people  of 
the  same  mountains,  who  meet  the  pilgrims  on  the  Hadj  route.  After 
traversing  the  wildemesa  on  the  eastern  side  of  Moah,  the  Israelites  at 
length  entered  that  country,  crossing  the  brook  Zered  in  the  38th  year, 
ftom  their  first  arrival  at  Kadesh  Bamea,  '  when  all  the  generation  of 
the  men  of  war  were  wasted  out  from  among  the  host-'tt  After  passing 
through  the  centre  of  Moah,  they  crossed  the  Amon,  entered  Ammon, 
and  were  at  length  permitted  to  begin  the  overthrow  of  the  possessoM 
of  the  promised  land,  by  the  destruction  of  Sihon  the  Amorite,  who 
dwelt  at  Heshbon.  ^  1'he  preservation  of  the  latter  name,  and  of  those 
of  Diban,  Medafaa,  Aroer,  Amman,  together  with  the  other  geogra- 
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fUeal  fittU  derived  from  the  Journey  of  BurcUiarit  duouch  the  eoiu< 
triei  bqnmd  tlie  Dead  Sea,  ramighcf  a  moat  satis&ctoij  ifluAntum  of 
the  ncred  historians."    (Preface,  p.  12—16.) 

In  S^tember,  1810,  our  enterprisiDs  traveller  set  out  on  a 
tour  from  Damascus,  to  the  couutries  of  the  Libanus  and  Auti- 
Libanus.  The  chain  of  mountains  which  goes  by  the  Utter 
nam^  and  called  by  the  natives  Djebel  Egsbsrki,  contains  a  pri- 
mittre  calcareoos  rock  of  a  fine  grain,  and  affords  in  many  spots 
good  pasturage  where  the  Turkmans  feed  their  cattle;  but  the 
western  declivity  towards  the  district  of  Baalbec  is  quite  barren. 
Hiis  district  comprises  on  the  east  side  the  Anti-Libanus  to  its 
summit,  and  on  the  western  the  Libanus.  It  is  abundantly 
watereit  by  rivulets,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  Twelve 
years  ago,  it  was  covered  with  grape  plantations,  but  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  governors  have  now  entirely  destroyed  them.  The 
Svernor  is  of  the  family  of  Harfush,  the  head  family  of  the 
etaweli  (the  AH  sect]  of  Syria.  He  pays  an  annual  sum  to  the 
Faaha  of  Damascus,  and  extorts  double  its  amount  from  the 
peasant.  Tbe  first  object  which  strikes  the  eye  is  a  temple  on 
the  plain,  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  town,  colled  Ku1> 
bet  Duris.  It  is  an  octagon,  and  is  supported  by  eight  beautlfol 
granite  columns,  all  now  standing.  Tbey  resemble  the  Doric 
order,  the  cipitals  projecting  over  tbe  shaft,  which  has  no  base. 
It  is  singular  that  neither  Wood,  who  accompanied  Dawkins  to 
Baalbec  In  17.'?7,  nor  Volney,  who  visited  the  place  in  1784, 
should  have  noticed  these  remains.  Mr.  Burckhardt,  who  a  few 
months  before  had  visited  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  observes,  that 
although  they  are  more  striking  when  seen  at  a  cert^n  distance 
than  those  of  Baalbec,  there  is  not  amongst  them  any  "  one 
■pot  so  imposing  as  the  interior  view  of  tlie  great  temple  at 
Baalbec  The  temple  of  the  sun  at  Tadmor  is  upon  a  grander 
scale  than  that  of  Baalbec,  but  it  is  choked  up  with  Arab 
houses,  which  admit  of  a  view  of  the  buildings  only  in  detail. 
The  architecture  of  Baalbec  is  richer  than  that  of  Tadmor." 

At  Zahle,  in  the  district  of  Anti-Libanus,  Mr.  Burckhardt 
found  the  Catholic  bishop,  to  whom  he  had  letters  &om  Da- 
mascus, and  bears  a  handsome  attestation  to  the  politeness  of  hia . 
manners,  and  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments. 

"  His  diorese,"  continuea  our  traveller,  "  comprises  the  whole  Chiistiaa 
eommumty  in  Uie  Bekaa,  and  the  adjoining  villages  of  the  mouDtain. 
He  is,  with  five  other  bishops,  undec  the  orders  of  the  Patriarch  at 
Hekhalis,  and  there  are,  besides,  seven  monasteries  under  this  diocese  in 
Syria.  The  bishop's  revenue  arises  from  a  yearly  personal  tax  of  half  a 
loastre  npoD  all  the  male  adults  in  his  diocese.  He  lives  in  a  truly  pa- 
triarchal manner,  dresnng  in  a  nmple  black  gown,  and  black  Abbaye, 
and  carries  in  his  hand  a  long  oaken  stick,  as  an  episcopal  staff.    He  is 
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sn,  tbough  tbey  reproach  him  with  a  want  of  fay 
with  other  Cbmtiaa  sects ;  bj  nrhich  they  me>v 
fonaticism,  which  is  a  striking  feature  ia  the  character  of  the  Chri&tiaos, 
not  only  of  the  luountain',  hot  also  of  the  prinripal  Syrian  toniu,  and  of 
the  open  eountrj.  Tbii  bigotrr  ii  not  directed  so  much  againtt  the  Mo- 
faamiDedans,  aa  against  their  Christian  brethren,  whose  cieed  at  all  difers 
from  their  own. 

"  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  here  that  many  of  those  sects  which 
tore  Europe  to  pieces  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  still  exist  in  theite 
countries:  Grcelis,  Catholics,  Maroiiites,  Syriacs,  Chaldeans,  and  Jaco- 
bttes,  oil  have  their  respective  parishes  and  churttes.  Unable  to  effect 
tiny  thing  against  the  religion  of  their  haughty  rulers  the  Tarii,  ihey 
tiim  the  only  weapons  they  possess,  scandal  and  intrigue,  with  fury 
against  each  other,  and  each  iiect  ia  mad  enougb  to  believe  that  its  churcli 
would  flourish  on  the  mins  of  those  of  their  heretic  brethren.  The 
principal  hatred  subiosts  between  tbe  Catholics  and  the  Greeks;  of  the 
latter,  many  thousands  have  been  converted  to  Catholicism,  so  that  in  tbe 
Dorthern  parts  of  Syria,  all  Catholics,  tbe  Maronites  excepted,  were  for- 
merly of  the  Greek  church:  ihb  is  tbe  case  in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 
in  all  the  intermediate  country;  communities  of  original  Latin  Christ- 
ians being  found  only  around  Jerusalem  and  Nahious.  Tlie  Greeks  of 
course  see  with  indignation  tbe  proselylism  of  their  brethren,  which  is 
daily  gaining  ground,  and  avenge  themselves  upon  the  apostates  with 
the  mast,  furious  hatred.  Nor  are  the  Greek  and  original  Latin  Christ- 
ifltiB  backward  in  cherishing  similar  feelings ;  and  scenes  most  disgrace- 
ful to  Christianity  are  frequently  the  con^qiience.  In  those  parts  where 
no  GreekK  live,  as  in  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  tbe  different  sects  of 
Catholics  turn  their  hatred  against  each  other,  and  the  Maronites  fight 
*ith  the  converted  Greek  Catholics,  or  the  Latius,  as  they  do  at  Aleppo 
with  the  followers  of  the  Greek  church.  This  system  of  intolerance,  at 
which  the  Turkish  governors  smUe,  because  they  are  constantly  gainers 
by  it,  is  carried  bo  far,  that,  in  many  places,  the  passing  Catholic  is 
ohliged  to  practise  the  Greek  rites,  in  order  to  escape  the  effects  of  the 
&naticism  of  the  inhabitants.  On  my  way  from  Zahle  to  Banias,  we 
stopped  one  night  at  HasbeySj  and  another  at  Raaheya  el  Fnkhar ;  at 
both  of  which  places  my  guide  went  to  the  Greek  church,  and  prayed 
according  to  its  forms ;  in  passing  throufjh  Zahle,  as  he  informed  me, 
the  Greeks  foutid  it  equally  necessary  to  conform  to  the  rites  of  the 
Latin  Catholics.  The  intrigues  carried  on  at  Jerusalem  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  monks  contribute  to  increase  these  disputes,  which 
would  have  long  ago  led  to  a  Christian  civil  war  in  these  countries,  did 
not  the  iron  rod  of  the  Turkish  government  repress  their  religious 
fury.'"     (P.  38,  29.) 

Mr,  Burclchardt,  on  returning  from  the  preceding  tour,  was 
detained  at  Damascus,  for  a  fortnight,  by  indisposition.  On  his 
recovery,  he  obtained  a  bouyourdi  (passport)  from  the  Pasha, 
and  from  the  Greek  patriarch,  a  letter  to  his  flock  in  Haouran, 
and  having  assumed  the  dress  of  the  Haouran  people,  with  a 
keffie,  aiiu  a  lafge  sheep-skin  over  his  shoulders,  proceeded  on  a 
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journey  to  that  district.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  viaticum  with  which  he  set  out  upon  this  difBcult  ex- 
pedition, inasmuch  as  it  may  suggest  a  few  useful  hints  to  future 
trayellers. 

"  In  my  saddle-bag  I  put  one  spore  ^irtj  one  pound  of  cofl^  beans, 
two  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  a  day's  provender  of  barley  for  niy  hone,  t 
then  joined  a  few  Felahs  of  Ezra,  of  one  of  whom  I  hired  an  ass, 
though  I  had  nothing  to  load  it  with  but  my  small  saddle-hag;  but  I 
knew  this  to  be  the  bent  method  of  recommending  myself  to  the  protets 
tion  of  my  fellow  travellers ;  as  the  owner  of  the  ass  necessarily  becomes 
the  companion  and  protector  of  bim  who  hires  it.  Had  I  Offered  to  pay 
him  before  setting  out  merely  for  his  company  on  the  way,  he  would 
have  asked  triple  the  sum  I  gave  him,  without  my  deriving  the  smallest 
advantage  from  this  increase,  while  be  would  have  considered  my  con- 
duct as  extraordinary  and  suspicious.  lo  my  girdle  I  bad  eighty  piastres, 
(about  four  pound  sterling;)  and  a  few  more  in  my  pocket,  together  with 
a  watch,  a  compass,  a  journal  book,  a  pencil,  a  knife,  and  a  tobacco  purse. 
The  coffee  I  knew  would  be  very  acceptable  in  the  houses  where  I  might 
alight,  and  throughout  the  journey  I  was  enabled  to  treat  all  the  com- 
pany present  with  coffee."     (P.  52.) 

On  reaching  Ezra,  Burckhardt  agreed  with  a  Greek  priest 
who  had  been  the  conductor  of  M.  Seeizen,  to  attend  him  on  his 
expedition.  Ezra,  now  one  of  the  principal  villages  of  tlie 
Haouran,  and  containing^  about  150  Turkish  and  Druse  families, 
and  about  50  of  Greek  Christians,  was  once  a  fiourishing  city, 
and  its  ruins  are  between  three  and  four  miles  in  circumference. 
Such  are  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  stone  that  they  still 
remain  in  complete  preservation.  The  present  inhabitanu  live 
in  the  ancient  buildings. 

"  In  general,  each  dwelling  has  a  small  entrance  leading  into  a.  court- 
yard, round  which  are  the  apartments ;  of  these  the  doors  are  usually 
very  low.  The  interior  of  the  rooms  is  constructed  of  large  square 
stones;  across  the  centre  is  a  single  arch,  generally  between  two  and 
three  feet  in  breadth,  which  supports  the  roof;  this  arth  springs  from 
very  low  pilasters  on  each  side  of  the  room,  and  in  some  instances  rises 
immediately  from  the  floor ;  upon  the  arch  is  laid  the  roof,  consisting  of 
■tone  slabs  one  foot  broad,  two  inches  thick,  and  about  half  the  length  of 
the  room,  one  en^  resting  upon  short  projecting  stones  in  the  walls,  and 
the  other  upon  the  top  of  the  arch.  The  slabs  are  in  general  laid  close 
to  each  other ;  but  in  some  houses,  I  observed  that  the  roof  was  formed 
of  two  layers,  the  one  next  the  arch  having  smell  intervals  between  each 
dab,  and  a  second  layer  of  similar  dimensions  was  laid  close  together  at 
tig^t  angles  with  the  first.  The  rooms  are  seldom  higher  than  nine  or 
ten  feet,  and  have  no  other  opening,  than  a  low  door  with  sometimes  a 
small  window  over  it.  In  many  places,  I  saw  two  or  three  of  these 
arched  chambers  one  above  the  other,  forming  so  many  stories.  This 
substantial  mode  of  building  prevails  also  in  most  of  the  ancient  public 
edifices  remaining  in  the  Haourao,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  archj  iu- 
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■tcsd  of  sprinstng  {tma  the  walla  or  floor,  rests  upon  two  ihort  columns. 
During  the  whole  of  my  tour,  I  saw  but  one  or  two  srcbes  whose  curve 
wai  lofty ;  the  generality  of  them,  including  those  in  the  puhlic  build- 
ings, are  oppressively  low.  To  complete  the  durability  of  these  siruo< 
turas,  most  of  the  doors  were  anciently  of  stone,  and  of  these,  many  are 
■till  remaining ;  sometimes  they  are  of  one  piece,  and  sometimes  they  ere 
folding  doors ;  they  turn  upon  hinges  worked  out  of  the  stone,  and  are 
about  four  inches  thick,  and  Reldom  higher  than  about  four  feet,  though 
I  net  with  some  upwards  of  nine  feet  m  height."     (P.  58,  59.) 

AUhoueti  the  tour  to  the  Haouran  contains  many  valuable 
notices,  chiefly  geographical,  and  several  curious  inscriptions 
copied  on  the  whole  with  laudable  accuracy;  it  is,  for  the  most, 
an  itinerary,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  map,  yields  but  little  to 
engage  the  attention,  or  fix  the  curiosity  of  a  general  reader. 
We  forbear  therefore  to  pursue  Mr.  Burckhardt  any  further  in 
this  expedition,  referring  those  who  are  desirous  of  making 
themselves  better  acquainted  with  his  route  to  the  volume  itself 
and  the  excellent  delineation  of  the  Haouran  and  its  adjoining 
districts  which  accompany  it. 

Nor  Is  the  journal  of  the  tour  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus 
through  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  and  Mount  Libanus,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1812,  in  truth  at  all  more  fertile  of  the  species  of  amuse- 
ment, which  is  cenerally  expected  in  a  book  of  travels.  The 
mouDtaln  of  Rieha  is  full  of  the  ruins  of  cities,  which  Nourished 
in  the  times  of  the  lower  empire;  and  our  traveller  having  fre- 
quently heard  the  people  of  the  country  mention  those  of  El 
Bara,  made  a  circuitous  route  to  visit  them,  but  he  found  no 
building  worth  notice,  except  three  tombs  surmounted  with  py- 
ramidal summits.  Their  interior  is  about  six  paces  square,  and 
contains  three  stone  coffins,  one  of  which  had  a  cross  carved  in 
the  side.  But  Mr.  Burckhardt  offers  no  solution  of  these  singa- 
lar  structures. 

The  valley  of  the  Orontes,  bordered  on  the  east  side  by  the 
district  called  Djebel  Shaehksabore,  and  on  the  west  sidp  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Anzeyry,  is  called  El  Ghab.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Oroates,  which  flows  near  the  foot  of  the  western  mountain. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  mongrel  race  of  Arabs  and  Fellahs. 
Howash  is  the  chief  village  of  the  Ghab.  It  consists  of  about 
140  mud  huts,  of  which  the  roola  are  formed  of  the  reeds  of  the 
Orontes.  Half  an  hour  from  Howash  they  observed  several 
fr^ments  of  shafts  or  columns  on  the  side  oi  an  ancient  paved 
causeway,  which  Mr.  Burckhardt  with  reason  conjectures  to  have 
been  a  Roman  road,  of  which  the  columns  were  the  milliaria. 
Hamah  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes.  Tt  is  of  sreat 
extent,  and  must  contain  at  least  30,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
the  Greek  families  are  about  300.    Its  trade  is  principally  with 
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tfie  Arabs,  who  bay  here  their  tent  furniture  and  clothes.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Damascus,  and  is  the  residence  of 
many  opulent  Turkish  gentlemen,  who  find  themselves  there  in 
some  degree  removed  from  the  extortions  of  the  government. 
Nazzjf  Pasha,  who  has  an  annual  income  of  8,000i.  sterling,  hasi 
l>uilt  a  handsome  house  there.  He  is  well  known  for  bis  travels 
in  Europe  and  Barbary,  and  his  brave  defence  of  Cairo  after  tlie 
defeat  of  the  Grand  Vizir,  by  General  Kleber,  near  Heliopolis, 
Maszyad,  or  as  it  is  written  in  the  books  of  the  Miri,  Meszyaf  is 
chiefly  remarkable  from  being  the  seat  of  the  religious  sect  called 
Ismayly.  As  Btrrckhardt's  is  the  only  account  of  this  extraor- 
dinary pecn>le  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquninted,  we  ex- 
tract it  without  hesitation. 

"  Enquiries  haire  often  been  mtie  eonceming;  the  reli^ous  doctrines 
of  this  sect,  as  wdl  m  those  of  the  Arzejrys  and  Druses.  Nat  only 
Eunqjean  tiavellirs,  and  Eumpeans  resident  in  Syria,  but  msny  natives 
«f  influence,  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  these  ido- 
laters, without  success,  and  several  causes  combine  to  make  it  prolisble, 
that  their  doctrines  will  long  Temain  unknown.  Tlie  principal  reason  is, 
that  few  individuals  among  them  bectune  acquainted  with  the  most  im- 
portant and  secret  tenets  of  iheir  faith,  the  generality  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  observance  of  some  exterior  practices,  while  the  arcana 
are  possessed  by  the  select  few.  Tt  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  their 
religious  books  would  not  unveil  the  mystery  f  It  ia  true  that  all  tlie  dif- 
ferent sects  possess  booka,  which  they  regard  as  sabred,  but  they  are  intel- 
ligible OB^  to  the  initiated.  A  sacred  book  of  the  Anzeyrj-s  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  chief  of  the  army  of  Youesef  Pasha,  which  plundered 
tbe  castles  of  that  sect  in  1808  ;  it  came  afterwards  into  the  poeses^ion 
of  my  friend  Selym  of  Hamah  who  had  destined  it  as  a  present  to  me; 
but  he  was  prev^ed  upon  to  part  with  it  to  a  travelling  physitian,  and 
the. book  is  now  in  the  possession  of  M.  Kousseau,  the  French  Consul  at 
Aleppo,  who  has  bad  it  translated  into  French,  and  means  to  publish  it, 
but  it  will  probably  throw  little  light  upon  the  question.  Another  diffi- 
eulry  arieesfrom  the  extreme  caution  of  the  Ismaylys  upon  this  subject. ; 
nheuever  they  are  obliged  to  visit  any  part  of  the  country  under  the 
TurUsh  government,  they  assume  the  character  of  Mussulmans  ;  being 
wrfl  awaie  that  if  they  should  be  detected  in  the  practice  of  any  rite 
contrary  to  the  Turkish  religinn,  their  hypocrisy,  in  affecting  to  follow 
tbe  latter,  would  no  longer  be  tolerated  ;  and  their  being  once  clearly 
Jranm  to  be  pagans,  which  they  are  only  3kispeet«d  to  be  at  present, 
wmild  expQte  them  to  Ae  heaviest  exactions,  and  might  even  be  followed 
by  their  total  expulsion  or  extirpation.  Christians  and  Jews  are  tole- 
mted  because  UohamiDed  and  his  immediate  successors  granted  them 
proteetion,  and  because  the  Turks  acknowledge  Christ  and  the  prophets  ; 
but  there  is  no  instance  whatever  of  pagans  being  tolerated. 

"  The  Ismaylys,  when  they  go  to  Haraah,  pray  in  the  mosque,  which 
they  never  do  at  Kalaat  Maszyad.  I'his  casile  has  been  from  ancient 
times  their  chief  seat.     One  of  them  asserted  that  his  religion  descmded 
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from  Itmajrl,  tlie  ion  of  Abnibam,  and  thit  the  hmaylys  bad  b«en  pot- 
eeswd  of  ihe  castle  sincethe  tiineof  El  Melekel  Dhaber,  as  acknowledged 
b^  tbe  Flrmabns  of  the  Pnrte.  A  few  yean  since  they  were  driven  out 
erf  it  by  the  Aiizeyrys,  in  consequence  of  a  most  daiing  act  uf  treachery. 
The  Anseyrya  and  laroaylys  hare  always  been  at  enmity  ;  the  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  of  some  religious  differences.  In  i807,  a  tribe  of  the 
former  having  quarrelled  with  ihcir  chief,  quitteil  their  abode  in  the 
mountains,  and  applied  to  the  Emir  of  Maszyud  fur  an  asylum.  The 
latter,  gtad  of  an  opportunity  to  divide  the  strength  of  bis  eneniiej,  rea- 
dily granted  the  request,  and  about  three  hundred,  with  their  Sbeikb 
Mabmoud,  settled  at  Maszyad,  the  Emir  carrying  bia  hospitality  to  far 
us  to  order  several  families  to  quit  the  place,  fur  the  purpose  of  affording 
room  fur  the  new  settlers.  For  several  months  all  was  tranquil,  till  one 
day,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  people  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  the 
Ao^eyry^,  nl  a  [pven  si^^al,  killed  the  Emir  and  his  son  in  tbe  castle, 
am)  then  fell  upon  the  Ismaylys  who  bad  remained  in  tbeir  houses, 
sparing  no  one  they  could  lind,  and  plundering  at  tbe  tame  time  the 
whole  town.  On  tbe  following  dny,  tbe  Anzeyrys  were  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  their  countrymen,  which  proved  that  their  pretended  emi- 
gration bad  been  a  dcep-kid  plot ;  and  the  circum-stance  of  its  being 
kept  secret  for  three  months  by  so  great  a  number  of  them,  serves  to 
show  tbe  character  of  the  people.  About  three  hundred  Ismaylys  pe- 
jisbed  on  this  occasion :  the  {iimilies  who  bad  etcapetl  in  the  fad  of  the 
town,  fled  to  Hamah,  Horns,  and  Tripoli,  and  their  treacherous  enemiee 
successfully  attacked  three  other  Ismayly  castles  in  the  mountain.  Tbe 
Ismuylys  then  implored  the  protection  of  Youssef  Piisba,  at  that  time 
^vernor  of  Damascus,  who  marched  with  four  or  live  thousand  men 
against  the  Anzeyrys,  retook  the  castles  which  bad  belonged  to  the  l»- 
raaylys,  but  kept'  the  whole  of  tbe  plunder  of  the  Anzeyri's  to  himfelf. 
This  castle  of  Maszyad,  with  a  garrison  of  forty  men,  resisted  his  whole 
army  for  three  months. 

"In  1810,  after  Youssef  Pusba  bad  been  exiled  by  the  Porte,  the 
Ismaylys,  who  had  fled  to  Hatnab,  Horns,  and  Tripoli,  returned,  and 
Maszyad  is  now  inhabited  by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ismayly  fa- 
milies, and  by  thirty  of  Christians.  The  chief,  who  resides  in  the 
castle,  i^  styled  Emir;  bis  name  is  Zo^iheby,  of  tbe  family  of  Solei- 
man ;  he  informed  me  that  his  family  bad  been  possessors  of  the  Emir- 
^bip  Irooi  remote  times;  and  that  they  arerecc^ised  as  such  by  exprew 
Firmahns  from  tbe  Porte;  Zogberhy  is  a  nephew  of  Musta&,  the 
Emir  who  was  slain  by  tbe  Anzeyrys.  Some  of  his  relations  command 
tti  tbe  Ismayly  castles  of  EI  Ksdmous,  El  Kohf,  £1  Aleyka,  and  £1 
Merkab,  in  the  mountains  towards  Ladakie.  &{ta  what  has  lately 
taken  place,  it  may  be  presumed  that  tbe  hatred  between  the  two  n». 
tiotis  is  extreme:  they  are,  apparently,  at  peace,  but  many  secret 
murders  are  committed:  "  Do  you  suppose,"  mi  an  handsome  young 
man  to  me,  while  bis  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  "  that  these  wbLskem 
shall  turo  gray,  before  1  shall  have  taken  my  revenge  for  a  slaughtered 
wife  and  two  inbnt  cbiliiren  ?  "  But  tbe  Ismaylys  ere  weak ;  I  do  not 
think  that  they  can  muster  eight  hundred  Hrelodis,  while  the  Anaey- 
iTs  are  triple  that.itumber. 
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"  The  principal  produce  tf  tlie  ndehbouriiood  of  the  Maszyad  a  silk: 
Tbej  hkTe  lar^  pluntttions  of  mnlltenj-trees,  which  are  watered  hf 
■nmerous  rivutetg,  descending  on  all  ndes  from  the  mountain  into  the 
valley ;  and,  as  few  of  them  dry  up  in  summer,  thi«  must  be  a  delighl- 
ful  reiiiilence  during  the  hot  season.  There  are  tliree  or  four  Ismayly 
Tillages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mauyad."     (P.  151— I3-I.) 

The  Syrian  Tripoli,  as  it  is  called  by  ihe  Greeks,  Tarabslos 
by  the  Arabs,  built  on  tbe  lowest  hills  of  the  Libanus,  bears 
many  marks  of  the  crusades,  among  which  are  SLveml  high 
«rcades  of  Gothic  architecture,  under  which  tbe  streets  run.  Ic 
Mands  in  one  of  the  inost  &Toured  spots  in  Syria,  as  the  mono- 
tains  and  the  sea  give  it  every  vaiiety  of  climate.  Tlie  inhabi- 
tants are  estimated,  by  Burckbardt,  at  about  15,000,  of  whom 
ODe  third  are  Christians.  Tbe  commerce  of  Tripoli  has  lateljr 
decreased.  The  few  Franks  who  remain  there  arc  in  the  greatest 
misery.  M.  Guys,  the  French  consul,  resides  there.  He  i« 
an  able  antiquary,  and  has  on  interesting  collection  of  medals. 
Silk  is  the  chief  commerce  of  the  place.  The  next  article  of 
«sportation  is  sponges;  they  are  procured  on  the  sea-shore. 
Their  price  is  about  40,000  piastres  a  thousand.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  soap,  which  is  ooe  of  the  articles  exported  fron^ 
should  also  be  imported  into,  Tripoli  from  Candla.  The  Cretan 
soap  contains  veir  little  alkali;  here  one-foutth  of  its  alkali  is 
added  to  it,  and  in  this  state  it  is  sold  with  a  profit. 

At  Beteddein,  tbe  Emir  Beshir,  to  whom  our  traveller  had 
letters  of  recommendation,  received  him  very  politely  at  his 
house.  This  potentate  is  now  master  of  the  whole  mountain* 
from  Belad  Axkar  down  to  near  Akka  (Acre),  including  the 
valley  of  Bekaa,  and  part  of  the  Anti-Libanus.  His  power, 
however,  is  a  mere  shadow,  the  real  government  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Druse,  chief  Sheikh  Beshir.  Of  tbe  singular  sect 
of  the  Druses,  Mr.  Burckhardt  has  subjoined  a  few  notes,  and 
they  have  tbe  air  of  unquestionable  authenticity. 

"  With  respect  to  the  tnie  religion  of  the  Druses,  none  but  a  learned 
Druae  can  satisfy  the  inquirer's  curioutj.  What  I  have  already  said  of 
the  Anzeyrys  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Druses;  their  religious  op- 
nions  will  remain  for  ever  a  secret,  unless  revealed  by  a  Druse.  Their 
CBStoms,  however,  may  be  described ;  and,  as  far  as  they  can  tend  to 
doddate  the  mystery,  the  veil  may  be  drawn  aside  by  the  researches  of 
the  traveller.  It  seems  to  be  a  maxim  with  them  to  adopt  the  rdigious 
practices  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  and  to  profess  the  creed  of 
the  strongest.  Hence  they  all  pn^ess  Islamism  in  Syria;  and  even 
those  who  have  been  baptised,  on  account  of  their  alliance  with  the 
Sbdiab  family,  still  practise  the  exterior  forms  of  the  Mohammedan 
&ith.  There  is  no  troth  in  the  assenioD,  that  the  Druses  go  one  day 
to  the  mosque,  and  the  next  to  the  church.  They  all  profess  I.damism. 
and  whenever  they  mis  with  the  Mohammedans  they  perform  the  rites 
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jceicifbed  l^  tkeir  religton.  Id  private,  ho^erer,  Iho^  bK«k  fhe  fcst 
of  Ramadban,  curse  Mohammed,  indulge  in  wine,  and  eat  food  fbik 
bidden  by  the  Koran.  They  bear  an  inveterate  hatred  to  all  rdijfjmw 
tstept  their  onn,  but  more  particukrlf  to  that  of  the  Franks,  chieAj 
in  crauequence  of  a  tradition  current  among  them,  that  the  European* 
will  one  day  oTerthrow  their  ctnnaon wealth.  Thi&  hatred  baa  been  in- 
creased since  the  invasion  of  the  French ;  and  the  moct  unpardonable 
bstilt  which  one  Druse  cati  ofler  to  another,  is  to  say  to  hiin,  '  May 
Cod  put  a  hat  on  you.' 

"  Nothing  is  more  sacred  with  a  Druse  than  hiii  pvHic  repntation  t 
h»  will  overlook  an  insult,  if  kmown  only  to  him  who  hafl  ofiered  it ;  an4 
vdtt  put  up  with  blows,  where  his  interest  is  concerned,  provided  nebodr 
it  a  witness;  but  the  slightest  abuse  given  in  public  he  sevengef  w«A 
tiw  gieatest  fiiiy.  This  is  the  most  remarhafaje  leatuie  of  the  satieuat 
ctumter:  in  public  a  Druse  may  appear  honountUe;  but  h^  is  easily 
tempted  to  a  contrary  behaviour,  wlien  he  has  reason  to  thinV  that  bis 
csnduot  will  remain  undiscovered.  The  ties  of  blood  and  friendship 
kave  nil  power  amongst  them;  the  son' no  sotaier  attains  the  yews  of 
Inaturity,  than  he  begins  lo  plot  ngalnst  hh  father.  Examples  are  not 
wanting  of  their  assailing  the  chastity  of  their  mothers,  and  towards 
their  sisters  such  conduct  is  so  frequent,  that  a  father  never  allows  a 
fen  grown  son  to  remain  alone  with  any  of  the  females  of  hi*  family. 
Their  own  religion  albws  them  to  take  their  sisters  in  marriage ;  but 
they  are  restrained  from  indulgiag  in  this  connesiM,  an  acconnt  of  iM 
repugnance  to  the  Mohamnedao  laws.  A  Druse  seldom  has  more  than 
one  wife,  but  he  divrnvei  her  trader  the  slightest  pretext;  and  it  is  » 
CusQom  among  tb^n,  that  if  a  wife  asks  her  h«sband's  permiseion  Uy  go 
^mt,  -and  be  says  to  her  "  Go ; "  without  adding  "  and  come  back," 
she  >li  thereby  divorced ;  nor  can  her  husband  recover  her,  even  though 
it -should  be  their  mutual  wish,  till  she  is  married  t^ajn  according  to 
the  Turkish  forms,  and  divorced  from  her  second  husband.  It  is  known 
that  the  Druses,  like  all  Levantines,  are  very  iealous  of  thdr  wives; 
•dultery,  however,  ii  rarely  punished  with  deatn  :  if  a  wife  is  detected 
in  it,  she  is  divorced  ;  but  the  husband  is  afraid  to  kill  her  seducer,  be- 
cause his  death  would  be  revenged,  ibr  the  Dnites  are  ihexorable  with 
respect  to  the  law  of  retaliation  of  blood;  tfiey  know  too -that  if  the 
9Saiz  were  to  become  pnblic,  the  ^vernor  would  ruin  botJi  parties  by 
ais  «ctortions.  Unnatural  propen.iities  are  very  common  aaion^t  then. 
"  The  Akal  are  those  who  are  EUpposed  to  knon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Druse  religion  ;  they  superintend  divine  worship  in  the  chapelf,  or, 
KS  they  arc  called,  Khaloue,  and  they  instruct  the  children  ia  a  kind  of 
vatechism.  They  are  obliged  to  absttun  from  swearing,  and  all  abusive 
language,  and  dare  not  wear  any  article  of  gold  or  silk  in  their  dress. 
Many  of  them  make  it  a  rule  never  to  eat  of  tuiy  food,  nor  to  receive 
•ny  money,  which  they  suspect  to  have  been  improperly  acquired.  For 
this  reason,  whenever  they  have  to  receive  considerable  sums  of  mon«f>. 
they  take  care  that  it  shall  be  first  exchanged  for  other  coin.  Th» 
Sheikh  £1  Nei^em,  who  generally  accompanies  the  Shdkh  Beshir,  in 
his  visits  to  the  Kmir,  never  tastes  food  in  the  palace  of  the  latUr,  noc 
even  smokes  a  pipe  there,  always  asserting  that  whalaver  the  Emir 
possesses  has  been  unlawfully  obtained.     There  are  different  degrees  of 
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Akal,  mud  women  are  also  admitted  into  the  older,  ■  a  pnrilcge  wUA. 
Btuty  avail  tbenuelTu  of,  from  panimoDy)  ag  they  are'  tlHii  exempted- 
from  wearing  the  expeo^ive  head-dren  and  rich  nlis  ffadiionable  smtn^ 
them. 

"  A  father  cannot  entirely  di^nberit  his  son  ;  in  that  cue  his  will^ 
woald  be  set  a^iide ;  but  he  may  leave  him  a  ginele  mulberrv-tree  for  his 
portion.  There  in  a  Druse  Kadhi  at  Deir  el  Kammar,  who  judges  ae> 
CM^ng  to  the  Turkish  laws,  and  the  customs  of  the  Druses ;  hid  trffictt 
i«  hereditary  in  a  Druse  family;  hut  he  is  held  in  little  repute, 
as  all  cwises  of  importance  m«  carried  before  the  Emir  or  the  ^eikk 
Besbir. 

"  The  DrUKS  do  not  circumcise  their  children ;  circumciHon  is  piac- 
tised  only  in  the  mountain  by  those  members  of  the  Shehab  family 
who  continue  to  be  Mobammedoni.  ' 

"  The  best  feature  in  the  Druse  character  is  that  peculiar  law  of  hog* 
pitality,  which  forbids  tbem  ever  to  betray  a  guest.  I  made  particular 
enquiries  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  consideration  of 
interest  or  dread  of  power  will  induce  a  Druse  to  give  up  a  person  who 
has  once  placed  himself  under  his  protection.  I'ersons  fVom  all  parts  of 
Syria  are  in  the  constant  practice  uf  Caking  refuge  in  the  mountain, 
where  they  ate  in  perfect  security  from  the  moment  they  enter  upon  th« 
Emii'B  territory;  should  the  prince  e»er  be  tempted  by  large  tffers  to 
consent  to  give  up  a  refugee,  the  whole  country  would  rise  to  prevent 
such  aetain  upon  their  national  reputation.  The  mighty  Djesxar,  who 
had  invested  his  own  creatutes  with  the  government  of  the  mouatain, 
never  could  force  them  to  give  up  a  single  individual  of  all  those  whft 
fled  thither  from  his  tyranny.  Whenever  he  became  very  urgent  in  hi» 
demands,  the  Emir  informed  the  fugitive  of  bis  danger,  and  advised  him 
to  conceal  himself  for  a  time  in  some  more  distant  part  of  his  territory  ; 
an  answer  was  then  returned  to  Djeizar,  that  the  object  of  his  resent- 
ment had  fied.  The  asylum  which  is  thus  afforded  by  the  mountain  k 
<me  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  enjoy  ovec 
those  of  (he  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 

"  The  Druses  are  extremely  fond  of  raw  meat;  whenever  a  shec^  It 
hilled,  the  raw  liver,  heart.  See.,  are  considered  dainties;  the  Christians 
Mow  their  example,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  glass  of  brandy  witk 
«very  slice  of  meat.  In  many  parts  of  Syria  I  have  seen  the  oommoA 
people  eat  raw  meat  in  their  &r6urite  dish  the  Kobbes;  the  womsn 
especiaUy  indulge  in  this  luxury. 

"  Mr.  Barker  told  me  that  during  his  two  years'  residence  at  Hansia 
and  in  the  mountain,  he  never  heard  any  kind  of  music.  The  Christians 
at«  too  devout  to  occupy  themselves  with  such  worldly  pleasures,  and  the 
Dmses  have  no  sort  c^  musical  instruments. 

"  The  Druses  have  a  few  historical  books  which  mention  their  n»»- 
tion  ;  Iba  Shebat,  for  instance,  aa  1  was  told,  gives  in  his  history  of  tb* 
Cslifes,  that  of  the  Druses  also,  and  of  the  Mmily  <^  Shehab.  Emir 
Haidar,  a  relation  of  the  Emir  Beshir,  baa  lately  begun  to  compile  & 
history  of  the  Shehahs,  which  already  forms  a  thick  quarto  volume. 

"  I  believe  that  the  ^atest  amount  nf  the  military  forces  of  the 
DrasM  ii  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  firelt^ks,  the  Chris^MUof 
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liW  iMuntain  maf  j  perhftpti  be  double  Uut  number ;  but  I  conceive  that 
^  moat  potest  P^thu  or  Emir  would  never  be  able  to  collect  move  than 
twentjr  thouNDd  neu  from  the  mouDtaio."    (P.  200 — 204.) 

On  his  return  to  Damascus,  Mr.  Burckhardt  resolved  to  obtain 
still  more  information  concerning  the  Haouran,  and,  by  crossing 
the  mountains  south  of  Damascus,  to  visit  the  ruins  of  DjerasE 
(Gerasii)  and  of  Amman  (Philadelphia)  which  M.  Seetzen  had 
discovered.  Onthe21st  of  April,  1812,  he  left  Damascus  and  took 
the  road  of  El  Koussoue,  Deir  Ali,  and  £1  Merdjan,  with  strong 
letters  of  recommendation  to  all  the  authorities  of  tlie  countiy 
from  Soleiroan  Pasha.  The  name  of  this  potentate  Burckhardt 
found  of  the  greatest  use  to  him.  The  Druses  were  illHJisposet} 
to  him  in  many  places,  and  it  being  generally  reported  that  he 
had  discovered  in  his  ibrmer  journey  a  treasure  at  Sbohba,  and 
had  now  returned  to  carry  it  oft',  he  was  most  rudely  received  at 
Om  Ezzeiton,  where  he  escaped  only  by  assuming  an  imposing 
air,  and  threatening  with  many  oaths,  that  if  he  lost  a  single  hair 
of  his  beard,  the  Pasha  would  levy  an  auauia  of  many  purses  od 
the  village.  Boszra  (the  last  inhabited  place  in  the  south  east  of 
the  Haouran]  and  Its  e^tlensive  ruins  are  minutely  described,  but 
the  details  are  too  dull  and  uninviting  to  be  extracted.  At  a 
village  called  Naeme,  our  traveller  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  swarni 
of  locusts,  so  numerous,  that  his  horse  killed  numbers  of  theia 
at  every  step.  They  are  called  in  Syria,  Djerad  Nedjdyat,  the 
flying  locusts;  they  have  n  yellow  bodv,  a  gray  breast,  and  wings 
Ota  dirty  white ;  they  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  vegeta- 
bles, sparing  very  fortunately  the  wheat  and  the  barley,  rhey 
are  an  article  of  food  to  the  Bedouins,  who  collect  them  in 
April,  when  the  sexes  cohabit,  and  they  are  easily  caught.  Hav- 
ing been  roasted  a  little  on  the  iron  plate  on  which  they  bake 
their  bread,  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  salted,  and  put  into  sacks. 
El  Mezaretb  is  the  first  castle  on  the  Hadj  road  from  Damas- 
cus, and  was  built  by  the  great  Sultan  Selym,  308  years  ago. 
It  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  Aga  of  the  Haouran.  There  are 
no  houses  beyond  its  precincts.  It  contains  a  small  mosque  and 
ranges  of  warehouses,  where  provisions  for  the  Hadj  are  depo- 
sited. 

"  The  pilgrim  caravan  to  Mek^a  collects  at  the  Mezareib,  where  the 
Pasha,  or  Emir  el  Hadj,  remains  encamped  for  ten  davs,  in  order  t» 
M^ect  the  Etracglera,  and  to  pay  to  the  different  Arab  tribes  the  occus- 
tomed  tribute  for  the  passage  of  the  caravan  through  the  desert.  The 
warehouses  of  the  casde  are  annually  well  stocked  with  wheat,  barley* 
jBjauit,  rice,  tobacco,  tent  and  burse  equipage,  camel  saddles,  rapes,  am- 
munition, &C.,  each  of  which  has  its  partLculur  warehouse.  These  stares 
are  exclusively  fur  the  Pasha's  suite,  and  for  the  army  which  accampanies 
the  Hadj;  and  are  chiefly  consumed  on  their  return.  .  It  istmly  in  cases 
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of  great  abundance]  and  bj  particular  favour,  that  the  Pubs  permiti 
anj  articles  to  be  eoltl  to  the  pilgrimn.  At  every  station  ai  fW  a»  Me- 
dina, is  a  CBiitle,  but  generally  smaller  than  this,  filled  with  aittiilar  Etorei. 
The  Hftouran  alone  ia  reg^uired  to  deliver  every  year  into  the  storehouses 
of  the  Mezareib,  two  thounand  Gharara  uf  barley,  or  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  thousand  cwt.  English.  The  town  of  Dumuscus  has  been 
fed  for  the  last  three  monihs  with  the  biscuit  stored  in  the  Mezareib  for 
the  Hadj. 

"  Ae  far  as  the  Pasha  was  concerned,  the  afihirs  of  the  great  caravan 
were  genemlly  well  managed ;  but  there  still  reiuaed  a  great  want  of 
economy,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Hadjis  increased  every  year.  Of  Ist« 
years,  the  hire  of  a  single  camel  from  Damascus  to  Mekka  has  been 
aeven  hundred  and  fifty  piastres ;  aa  niuch,  and  often  more,  was  to 
be  paid  on  coming  back  ;  and  the  expenses  on  the  road,  and  at  Mekka, 
amounted  at  least  to  one  thousand  piastres,  so  that,  in  the  moHt  humUe 
way,  the  journey  could  not  be  peribrmed  at  less  than  two  tbokiiaul 
five  hundred  piastres,  or  125  pounds  sterling.  A  camel  with  a  litter 
cost  fifteen  hundred  in  going,  and  as  much  in  coming  bock.  Of  the 
whole  caravan,  not  above  one-tenth  part  were  real  pilgrims,  the  rest 
con^sled  of  soldiers,  the  servants  of  soldiers,  people  attached  to  the 
Pasha's  suite,  merchants,  pedlars,  camel-drivers,  coffee  and  pipe  waiter^ 
a  iwarm  of  Bedouins,  tt^ther  with  several  tents  of  public  women  from 
Damascus,  who  were  Ho  far  encouraged,  that,  whenever  they  were  unable 
to  obtain  from  their  lovers  the  daily  food  for  their  horses  or  mules,  they 
obtained  a  supply  from  the  Pasha's  stores. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  pilgrims  usually  contract  for  the  journey 
with  one  ot  the  greet  undertakers,  or  Mekouam,  as  they  are  callra ;  thi> 
^leement  is  only  for  a  beast  of  trank^poct  and  for  water ;  at  to  eating, 
the  pilgrims  generally  mess  together  at  their  own  expense,  in  bodies  of 
about  naif  a  dozen.  The  Mekouara,  on  agreeing  to  furnish  a  beast  of 
burthen,  are  bound  to  replace  whatever  may  die  on  the  road,  and  are 
therefore  obliged  to  carry  with  them  atleast  one  unloaded  camel  for  every 
Inaded  one.  it  is  a  general  practice  with  the  Mekouam  to  obtain  as 
lai^  sums  as  possible  on  account  from  the  pilgrims  who  engage  with 
Aem  for  the  journey  ;  they  generally  agree  among  each  other  upon  the 
sum  to  be  demanded,  as  well  as  the  moment  at  which  it  is  to  be  called 
lor:  so  that  if  the  pilgrims  reust  the  impoMtion,  the  Hadj  sometimes 
remains  encamped  on  the  same  spot  for  several  days,  the  Mekouam  all 
refusing  to  proceed,  and  feeing  the  Pasha  for  his  connivance  at  their 
injustice.  On  tbeir  return  to  Damascus,  if  they  have  already  extorted 
from  the  pilgrims  in  the  course  of  the  journey  more  than  the  amount  c€ 
their  contract,  as  often  happens,  they  generally  declare  themselves  to  be 
bankrupts,  and  then  the  value  of  a  few  camels  is  all  that  remuns  to  pay 
their  debts  to  the  pilgrims. 

"  Those  pilgrims  who  ilo  not  engage  with  the  Mekouam,  as  is  ge- 
nerally the  case  with  those  who  come  from  Armenia  and  the  borders  of 
tbe  Black  Sea,  perform  the  journey  somewhat  cheaper  npon  tbeir  own 
beasts  ;  but  they  are  ill-treated  on  the  road  by  the  Mekouam,  areobliged 
to  march  the  last  in  the  caravan,  to  encamp  on  the  worst  ground,  to  fill 
tbeii  water-flkins  the  last,  and  are  often  even  avatiized  by  the  Pasha.     It 
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it  difficult  to  coaceive  tlie  wretched  ooHditton  of  the  gretlM  part  c^  the 
Hadjis,  aifil  the  bad  conduct  of  the  troops  and  Arabs.  TtueWn^  and 
robbery  have  become  general  among  them  ;  and  it  is  men  the  wast  of 
kleep  i'rum  fear  of  being  plundered,  which  causes  the  death  of  so  many 
pUgrinis,  than  the  fatigues  of  the  journey-  The  Pasha's  troopa,  partw 
cularly  those  called  Huwani,  which  bring  up.  the  rear  of  the  caravan, 
are  frequently  known  to  kiU  the  stra^lera  during  the  night,  in  order  to 
strip  them  of  their  property.  I'lie  Pauia,  it  is  true,  often  punbhea  sucti 
delinquents,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  Eome  one  being  empaled 
alive  ;  tlie  caravan  moves  on,  and  the  malefuctoi  is  left  to  be  devoured 
by  tlui  birds  of  prey.  The  Bedouins  are  particularly  dexterong  in  pil- 
fering ;  at  night  they  sometimes  assume  the  dres*  of  the  Padia'i  in^-* 
try,  and  thux  introduce  themselves  unnoticed  amongst  the  camels  of  the 
rich  Hadjis,  when  they  thiuw  the  sleeping  owner  from  bis  mule  as 
caiael,  and  in  tl>e  confusion  occasiuned  by  the  cries  of  the  fallen  rider^ 
drive  off  the  beast. 

"  The  caravan  marchcM  daily  from  Asger,  or  about  three  hours  a&ex 
mid-day,  during  the  whole  of  the  niglit,  and  till  the  following  morning, 
when  tlie  tents  are  pitched.  It  never  slops  but  during  prayers.  Tte 
Arabs  of  Sokhne,  Tcdmor,  and  Hauuran,  together  with  the  Bedouins, 
who  let  oHt  their  camels,  precede  or  follow  the  caravan  at  the  distance 
of  one  day's  march.  They  transport  the  provisions  for  the  Pasha's  troopa^ 
of  which  they  steal,  and  publicly  sell  at  leant  two-thirds.  They  march 
during  the  day,  and  encamp  in  the  evecing.  Their  caravan  is  called 
El  SeiinR.  It  passes  the  |>reat  caravan  once  every  two  or  three  davs, 
and  then  encamps  till  the  latter  comes  up,  when  they  supply  the  Pasha* » 
■oite  with  proviaions.  The  cheapest  mode  of  performing  the  iiilgtimage 
is  to  agree  for  a  camel  with  one  of  those  Arabs ;  but  the  fatigue  is  touch 
greater  in  following  the  Selma. 

'■  The  last  year  in  which  the  Hai1j  quitted  Damascus,  the  pilj^rinu 
reached  the  gates  of  Medina,  but  they  were  not  permittad  to  enter  tho 
town,  nor  to  proceed  to  Mekka ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  negociation 
of  seven  days,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Damascus,  About  two 
hundred  Persian  Hadjis  only,  who  were  with  the  caravan,  were  allowed 
to  pass  on  paying  a  large  sum  of  money.  Ihn  Saoud,  the  WahaU 
chief,  had  one  interview  with  Abdullah  Pasha,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
<^  his  retinue,  at  DjebtJ  Arafat,  near  Mekka ;  they  exchonged  presents, 
and  parted  as  friends. 

"  Of  the  sevendiSerent  pilgrim  caravans  which  uniteat  Mekka,  two 
only  hear  the  Mahmal,  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian;  the  latter  b  the  fust 
inrank."     (P.  242-^45.) 

Djeraah,  though  our  traveller  was  enabled  to  devote  onlv  three 
hours  to  iheaurvej'  of  lis  ruins,  is  minutely  described,  an(f  apian 
of  it  annexed  to  the  description.  Omkeis,  the  last  western  village 
in  the  district  of  Kefarat,  and  situated  near  the  west  of  the 
toountniiis  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  lake  of  Taberia  and 
Joi'd&n  on  the  east,  contains  several  remains  of  antiquity.  But 
Burckhardt  is  in  doubt  to  what  ancient  city  they  are  to  be 
aKribed.    The  editor  conjectures  that  it  was  probably  GAmala* 
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which  fcsepliflB  desmbes  aH^standii^  upon  a  mountain  twrctered 
by  precipices.  Bat  the  grounds  of  the  conjectore  are  not  inti- 
mated. We  turned  to  D'Anville,  who  places  it  at  many  miles* 
distance  from  tbe  mountains. 

We  are  inclined  to  point  out  Mr,  Burckhardt's  remarks  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Haouran  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work.  That  district  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Druses,  Christian^ 
and  Arabs ;  and  is  under  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  who  sends  a 
^vernor  called  Agat  el  Haouran  to  Mezaieib.  He  computes 
lU  population  at  50  or  60,000  of  whom  0  or  7000  are  Druse^ 
and  SOOO  Christians. 

"  The  Turis  and  ChriijtiaTis  have  exactly  the  same  modes  of  life'; 
Init  the  DruBcs  are  distinguished  from  them  in  many  respects.  The  two 
former  very  nearly  resemble  the  Arabs  in  their  customs  ;  ihelr  ordinary 
dresi  is  precisely  that  of  the  Arabs;  a  coarse  white  cotton  stuff  forms 
their  Kombaz,  or  gown,  the  Keffie  round  the  heed  is  tied  with  a  rope  of 
camel's  hair,  they  wear  the  Abba  over  the  shoulder,  atid  have  the  lueast 
Bud  ieet  naked ;  they  have  also  adopted,  for  the  greater  part,  tbe  B^ 
douin  dialect,  gestures,  and  phraseolo^'v ;  according  tn  which  most  art!< 
eles  of  household  furniture  have  named  different  from  those  in  the  towns; 
it  requires  little  experience,  however,  to  distinguish  the  adults  of  the 
two  nations  from  one  another.  The  Arabs  ate  generally  of  short  stature, 
with  thin  visage,  sranty  beard,  and  brilliant  black  eyes;  while  the 
Fellahs  are  taller  and  scooter,  with  a  strong  beard,  and  a  less  piercing 
look  ;  but  the  difference  seems  chiefly  to  arise  from  their  mode  of  life 
for  the  youth  of  both  nations  to  the  age  of  16,  have  precisely  the  same 
^jpearance.  The  Turks  and  Christians  live  and  drese  alike.  When 
quarrels  happen,  the  Christian  fears  not  to  strike  the  Turk,  or  to  execrate 
his  religion,  which  would  in  every  town  of  Syria  expose  the  Christian 
to  death  or  a  Gne.  The  Druses  shew  equal  respect  to  both  religions. 
Of  tbe  Christians,  Ibur-fifths  are  Greeks,  and  the  only  religious  animoai- 
tie»,  which  I  witnessed,  were  between  them  and  the  Catholics." 

"  The  most  common  dishes  of  these  people  are  Burgoul  and  Keshk'; 
in  summer  they  supply  the  place  of  the  latter  by  milk,  Leben,  and  fr«8h 
butter.  Of  the  Burgoul  I  have  spoken  on  other  occasions  j  there  are 
two  HndR  of  Keshk  ;  Keshk-bammer  and  Keshk-leben ;  the  first  is  pre- 
pared by  putting  leaven  into  the  Burgoul,  and  pouring  water  over  it; 
It  is  then  left  until  almost  putrid,  and  afterward*  spread  out  in  the  sun 
to  dry  ;  afier  wliich  it  is  pounded,  and  when  called  for,  served  up  mixed 
with  oil  or  butter.  The  Keshk-leben  is  prepared  by  potting  leben  into 
the  Burgoul  instead  of  leaven  ;  in  other  respects  the  process  is  the  same. 
Keshk  andbreadare  the  common  breakfast;  and,  lowar(isaunset,a  plate  of 
Burgoul  or  some  Arab  dish,  forms  the  dinner ;  in  honour  of  strangers  it 
is  usual  to  serve  up  at  breakfast  melted  butter,  and  bread,  or  fried  eggs, 
and  in  the  evening  a  fowl  boiled  in  Burgoul,  or  a  kid  or  lamb,  but  this 
does  not  very  often  happen.  The  women  and  children  eat  up  whatever 
the  men  have  left  on  their  plates.  The  women  dress  in  tbe  Bedouin 
lunner,  thqr  hare  a  veil  over  their  head,  but  seldom  veil  their  faces. 
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"  Hospiulity  ro  ntrangers  is  anotliei  characteristic  eommun  to  tke 
Araba,  and  to  the  people  of  Haouran.  A  traveller  may  alight  at  any 
houae  he  pleases ;  a  tnat  will  be  immediately  spruail  for  bim,  coffee 
iDSuSe,  and  a  breakfut  or  dinner  set  befiire  him.  In  entering  a  village 
it  has  often  happeaed  to  me,  that  several  persons  presented  ^roeelves, 
each  begging  ^t  I  would  lodge  at  hig  house;  and  this  hospital! tv  ts 
BDt  confined  to  the  travellet  himself,  his  horse  or  bis  camel  is  also  fed. 
the  first  with  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  moud  of  barley,  the  second 
with  straw :  with  this  part  of  their  hospitality,  however,  I  had  often 
reason  to  be  dissatbBed,  less  than  a  moud  being  insufficient  upon  a 
journey  for  a  horse,  which  is  fed  ontj  in  the  evening,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  countries.  A&  it  would  he  considered  an  affront  to  buy 
any  com,  the  boree  must  remain  ill-fed,  unless  the  traveller  has  the 
precaution  to  carry  a  little  barley  in  his  saddle-bag,  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  host's  allowance.  On  returning  to  Aaere,  to  the  bouse 
of  the  Sheikh,   after  my  tour  through  the  desert,  one  of  my  Druse 

fuidea  insisted  upon  my  taking  my  horse  to  his  stables,  instead  of  the 
bdkh's.  When  I  was  about  to  depart,  the  Druse  brought  my  horse 
tp  the  door,  and  when  I  complained  that  he  had  fallen  off  greatly  in 
the  few  days  I  had  remained  in  the  village,  the  Sheikh  said  to  me  in 
the  presence  of  several  persons,  "  You  are  ignorant  of  tl':e  ways  of  this 
country;  if  you  see  that  your  hostdoes  not  feed  your  horse,  insist  upon 
his^ving  him  a  moudof  barley  daily  :  he  dares  not  refuse  it."  It  is  a 
point  of  honour  with  the  host  never  to  accept  of  the  sinallest  return 
from  a  gueet.  I  once  only  ventured  to  give  a  few  piastres  to  the  child 
of  a  very  poor  family  at  Zahouet,  by  whom  we  had  been  most  hospita- 
bly treated,  and  rode  off  without  attending  to  the  cries  of  the  mother, 
who  insisted  upon  my  taking  hack  the  money.''  (P.  291 — 295.) 
•  ••»«* 
"  The  oppressions  of  the  government  on  one  side  and  those  of  the 
Bedouins  on  the  other,  have  reduced  the  Fellah  of  the  Haouran  to  a 
state  little  better  than  that  of  the  wandering  Arab-  Few  individuals, 
either  amrag  the  Druses  or  Christians  die  in  the  same  village  in  which 
they  were  bom.  Families  are  continually  moving  from  one  place  to 
another.  In  the  first  year  of  their  new  settlement  the  Sheikh  acts 
with  moderation  towards  them  ;  but  his  vexalions  becoming  in  a  few 
years  unsupportable,  they  fly  to  some  other  place,  where  they  have 
heard  that  their  brethren  are  better  treated,  but  they  soon  find  that  the 
same  system  prevails  over  the  whole  country.  Sometimes  it  is  not 
merely  the  pecuniary  extortion,  but  the  personal  enmity  of  the 
Sheikh,  or  of  some  of  the  head  men  of  the  village,  which  drives  a  fa- 
mily from  their  home,  for  they  are  always  permitted  to  depart.  This 
continued  wandering  is  one  of  the  principal  reaaons  why  no  village  in 
the  Haouran  has  either  orchards  or  fruit-trees,  or  gardens  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  "  Shall  we  sow  for  strangers?"  was  the  answer 
of  a  Fellah  to  whom  I  once  spoke  on  the  subject,  and  who  by  tbe  word 
"  strangers,"  mean  both  the  succeeding  inhabitanls  and  the  Arabs  who 
viwt  the  Haouran,  in  the  spring  and  summer,"     f  P.  299.) 

The  twees  paid  by  the  Fellahs  of  the  Haouran  are,  the  Miri, 
the  expense  of  feeding  soldiers  on  their  march ;  the  tribate  to 
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ibe  Arabs,  and  extraordinary  contributions.  The  Miri  is  the 
most  vexatious  though  not  the  heaviest  of  these  imposts.  It  is 
TUfied  from  each  village  in  the  same  proportion,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  or  diminution  of  its  inhabitants,  though  frequently 
raised  on  a  supposed  increase  of  population.  But  the  heaviest 
of  the  contributions  is  the  tribute  to  the  Arabs,  who  levy  upon 
every  village  in  the  Haouran  what  is  called  the  Khone(brotDer- 
liood).  In  return,  the  Arabs  leave  their  harvests,  and  cattle 
and  camels  unmolested.  Tlie  amount  of  this  Khone  is  alway» 
increasinfr;  for  the  Arab  Sheikh  is  not  always  conienied  with 
the  quantity  of  the  preceding  year,  but  exacts  something  by 
way  of  present,  which  soon  becomes  a  part  of  his  established 
dues.  The  fate  of  these  misgoverned  countries  is  truly  deplora- 
ble. Sound  policy  would  dictate  to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  the 
expediency  of  keeping  a  few  thousand  men,  well  paid,  in  the 
chief  places  of  the  Haourans,  to  put  an  end  to  the  exactions  of 
the  Arabs.  But  his  object  is  to  make  the  Khone  an  immediate 
source  of  profit  to  himself.  The  Sheikhs  receive  from  him  an 
annual  present  of  a  pellisse;  this  entitles  them  to  the  tribute  of 
^e  villages,  out  of  which  they  pay  a  certain  number  of  purses 
into  the  Pasha's  treasury.  But  the  poor  Fellah  is  fortunate  if 
these  contributions  form  the  whole  of  his  sufferings.  He  is  lia- 
ble to  the  rapacity  of  the  Pasha,  who  by  his  mere  volition,  fre- 
quently levies  3  or  400  piastres  on  the  village.  On  these  occa- 
sions tnc  women  are  obliged  to  sell  their  car-rings  and  bracelets, 
and  the  men  their  cattle,  trusting  that  a  rich  harvest  in  the  next 
year  will  make  them  amends.  The  receipt  of  the  Miri  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jew  bankers  or  Serafs,  who  have  2^  per  cent, 
on  this  revenue.  They  repair  like  locusts  to  the  villages  at  tbe 
time  of  their  harvests  to  receive  the  Miri,  and  generally  squeeze 
from  this  wretched  peasantry  something  for  themselves. 

We  must  pass  by  without  the  slightest  notice  the  journey  from 
Damascus  through  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the 
desert  El  Ty  to  Cairo,  in  the  summer  of  1812.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  April  18iG,  our  indefatigable  traveller  determined  to 
leave  Cairo,  which  was  then  visited  by  the  plague,  and  pass  his 
time  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among  the  Bedouins  of 
Mount  Sinai.  In  crossing  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  he 
pursued  a  route  called  Derb  el  Ankabye,  lying  midway  be- 
tween the  great  Hatlj  route,  and  tlie  more  southern  one 
close  along  the  mountains.  At  the  distance  of  five  hours  from 
Cairo,  he  met  with  great  quantities  of  petrified  wood,  consist- 
ing of  large  pieces  of  the  trunks  of  trees  lying  upon  the  plain. 
It  seems  that  several  travellers  have  expressed  doubu  of  thrar 
being  really  petrified  wood ;  hut  Burckhardt  observes,  that  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  the  texture  and  iibres  of  the 
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w«od  being  clexrly  dUtingyisbable,  and  perfectly  resembling 
those  of  the  date  ti'ee>  He  thinks  it  not  improbable,  ihat  before 
Nechos  cut  the  caoal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Ses,  the 
communication  between  Arsinoe  or  Clvsmie  and  Memphis,  may 
have  been  carried  on  along  thii  way;  tnat  stations  may  have  been 
^tablished  on  the  spots  now  covered  by  these  petrified  trees^ 
and  the  canal  being  completed,  that  the  route  was  afterward* 
OE^lecbed ;  and  the  trees  being  left  without  a  reguhir  supply  of 
water,  having  dried  up  and  rallen,  the  sands  with  tlie  winter 
rain^  and  torrents,  gi-adttally  petrified  them.  In  the  bed  of  r 
torrent  called  Wady  Hafeiry,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills,  tin 
camels  found  abundance  of  pasture  on  the  odoriferous  herb 
Obeitheraa,  SantoUna  fragrantissima  of  Forksal.  Rains,  Mr. 
Burckhardt  observes,  are  more  frequent  in  this  desert  than  in 
the  valley  of  Egypt.  It  ia  visited  by  regular  rains  in  the 
-winter,  whereas  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  rain  seldom  falls  even 
i^  winter. 

Suez  was  not  inclosed  in  the  time  of  Niebbuhr,  who  travelled 
in  1162.  There  is  now  a  wall  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  which  a 
r^idly  falling  to  decay.  The  town  is  in  a  ruinous  and  de^ 
pulated  state.  The  trade  in  cofiee  and  India  goods  to  Cairo 
still  passes  through  Suez,  A  caravan  of  5  or  60O  camels  trav^ 
from  Suez  to  Cairo  on  the  lOth  of  each  month;  smaller  od«c 
depart  every  &ve  dnys,  and  so  formidable  is  the  name  <^ 
Mohammed  Ali  (the  Fasha  of  Cairo)  that  they  are  seldom 
plundered.  The  air  of  Suez  is  bad,  owing  to  the  saline  qualiw 
of  the  soil,  and  the  extent  of  low  ground  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
sides,  which  are  filled  with  stagnant  waters.  Fevers  of  a  malig- 
nant kind  prevail  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

Our  traveller  seems  to  have  pursued  nea'rly  the  same  route 
as  Niehbuhr,  who  does  not  mention  the  well  of  Howara,  whidi 
Burckhardt  passed  on  the  27th  April.  From  Ayoun  Mousa,  at 
the  wells  of  which  he  had  halted  on  the  25tfa,  to  the  well  of 
Howara,  they  had  travelled  IS^  hours. 

"  Re^ernng  to  this  distance,"  he  remarks,  "  it  appears  probable  that 
this  i(  the  desert  of  three  days  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  to  have  bees 
cioafied  by  the  Israelites  imiued lately  afler  their  passiii];  the  Bed  Sent 
and  at  ^e  end  of  which  tbey  arrived  at  Marah.  In  moving  with  a 
whole  nation,  the  march  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  three 
days;  and  the  bitter  well  at  Mftrah,  which  was  sweetened  by  Mose^ 
correspunds  exactly  witti  that  of  Howara.  This  U  the  usual  route  to 
.  Mount  Sinai,  atid  was  probably,  therefore,  that  which  the  Israelites 
took  on'  their  escape  from  Egypt,  provided  it  be  admitted  that  they 
crossed -the  sea  near  Suez,  as  Niehuhr,  with  good  reason,  conjectures. 
There  is  no  other  road  of  three  days'  march  in  the  way  from  Suez  to- 
wards Sinai,  noc  is  there  any  other  well  absolutely  Intter  on  the  whole 
o&  thu  Roaii,  as  £u  as  Sas  Mofaaainied.    The  OMni^auita  of  the  bittn^ 
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jlBW  of  Uie.nutR.]);:'theckUdi«ii;cf  lend,  who  bad  Imcd  accuitened 
to  the  sweet  water  of  the  Nile,  are  luch  as  may  ddilj  be  heard  Iroa 
the  Egyptian  servants  and  peauinta  who  travel  i°  Arabia.  Accjutonitd 
from  tbeit  j'outh  to  the  excellent  water  of  the  Nile,  there  in  nothiiu; 
ifhich  they  so  much  regret  in  countries  distant  from  Egypt;  nor  u 
there  any  eastern  people  who  feel  so  fcfeitly  the  nant  of  good  water  as 
the  prcMirt  natives  of  Xgypt  With  respect  to  the  means  employed  by 
Uoses  to  render  the  waters  of  the  well  sn'eet,  I  have  frequently  en- 
quired amon^  the  Bedouins  in  different  parts  cf  Arabia,  whether  they 
oosaesKd  any.meaoB  of  e%cting  such  a  change,  by  thtwving  wood  into 
It,  or  by  any  other  proaest;  hut  I  never  could  leant  that  sud  an  vt 
was  knowu. 

"  If  we  admit  Bir  Howara  to  be  the  Maiah  •  of  Exodus  xv.  43, 
(hen  Wady  Gharendel  is  jirobably  Elim,  with  itt  weUs  and  dale  tnn, 
an  Bpinioa  entertained  by  Niebuhr,  who,  however,  M  net  see  the 
bitter  well  of  Howara  on  the  road  to  Gbaiendel.  The  non-existenet, 
at  present^  of,  twelve  wella  at  Gharendel  must  not  be  considered  as  e^ 
deoce  against  the  Just-stated  conjecture;  for  Niebub:  says,  that  bis  com- 
panions  obtained  water  here  by  digging  to  a  very  small  depth,  aad 
there  was  a  great  plenty  of  it  when  I  passed  ;  whIn,  in  fact,  is  readDy 
found  by  digging;,  in  every  fertile  valley  in  Arabia,  and  wells  are  thus 
eanly  formed,  which  arc  quickly  filled  up  again  by  the  sands."  (P.  47S 
—474.) 

Tbere  are  several  iateresttag  portraits  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Bedouins  interspersed  in  the  jouriuil  of  this  tour.  At  Wady 
Osh,  our  travellers  nlighted  at  an  eDcani|>tnent  of  Bedouins, 
bdonging  to  the  Oulad  Said,  (a  branch  of  Szwowaleba  tribe,) 
ami  entered  the  tent  of  one  of  their  Sheikhs,  The  Arabs  bad  a 
fierce  dispute  amongst  themselves  (the  Sheikh  being  absent)  to 
decide  who  should  have  the  honour  of  furnishing  them  a  supper 
and  a  breakliut  tlie  next  morning.  He  who  first  sees  the  stranger 
at  a  distance  and  exclaims  "  There  comes  my  guest,"  has  Qje 
right  of  entertainiog  him. 

Approaching  the  central  stunmits  of  Mount  Sicai,  they  came 
to  a  thick  wood  of  tamarisk  or  tarfa,  on  the  thorns  of  which  the 
camel  browzes.  It  is  only  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula  that  It 
grows  in  abundance,  and  from  this  evergreen  tamarisk  the 
manna  is  collected.  Sinai  is  a  name  applied  to  the  elevated 
pJatforiD  of  the  mduntain,  the  BVenues  to  which  are  surrounded 
by  abrupt  cliffs  of  granite  from  6  to  800  feet  high.  These  cliffe 
form  a  narrow  defile  about  forty  feet  in  breadth.  In  a  broad« 
P«rt  of  tlus  pass,  an  insulated  rock  five  feet  high,  with  a  sort  of 
Baturaliy  formed  seat,  is  shewn  as  a  place  upon  which  Moses 
CTJce  reposed,  and  the  Bedouins  pay  it  the  highest  reverence. 
They  met  with  many  htyers  of  poriSiyry,  running  perpendicularly 


*  Mtfrra  in  Arabic  meau  "  bitirr."    Uarali  ia  Hebrep.  i 
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from  the  summit  of  ibe  mountain  to  the  base  in  a  band  twelve  feet 
wide.  It  was  inually  of  a  red  indurated  argillaceous  substance, 
and  sometimes  had  tbe  appearance  of  red  feldspatli.  In  the 
argil  were  imbedded  small  crystals  of  hombtende  or  of  mica^ 
and  thin  pieces  of  qoartz. 

From  Boszeyra,  they  followed  the  coast  in  a  directioo  N.N.E> 
and  in  three  hours  baited  close  by  tbe  sea.  Before  tbem  was  a 
small  bay. 

"  The  sands  of  the  sboTC,"  Mr.  Burckhardt  observes,  "  every  where 
bore  tbe  impresdon  of  tbe  passage  of  serpents,  croniiig  each  other  in 
many  directioas,  and  some  of  them  appeured  to  be  made  by  animals 
whose  bodiev  could  not  be  less  than  two  inched  in  diameter.  Ayd  told 
me  that  seipenta  were  very  cemmon  in  these  parts  j  that  the  fishermen 
woe  muih  afraid  of  them,  and  extineuiihed  their  fires  in  the  evening 
before  Aey  went  to  sleep,  because  the  fight  was  known  to  attract  them. 
As  serpents  are  so  numerous  on  this  side,  they  are  probably  not  <Iefir!ent 
towards  the  head  of  the  giJf  on  its  opposite  shore,  where  it  appears  that 
the  Israelites  passed,  when  they  journeyed  from  Mount  Hot,  by  the 
way  of  the  Ite<)  Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of  £dom,  and  when  the 
'  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people.* "  * 

We  cannot  refuse  admission  to  the  following  Bedouin  anec- 
dote which  Burckhardt  relates  with  his  characteristic  simpUcity. 

"  The  Ras  Om  Haye  forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountain 
of  Tvh,  whose  straight  and  regular  ridge  runs  quite  across  the  Penin- 
sula, and  is  eanly  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  We 
halted  at  the  end  of  five  hnuni  in  a  rocky  valley  at  tbe  foot  of  Bas  Om 
Haye,  where  acacia  trees  and  some  grass  grow.  Ayd  assured  us,  that 
la  tbe  mountain  at  some  distance,  was  a  reservoir  of  rain  water,  called 
Om  Hadjydjein,  but  be  could  not  answer  for  its  containing  water  at 
this  time.  He  described  to  Hamd  its  situation,  and  the  way  to  it,  with 
a  view  of  persuading  him  to  go  and  fetch  some,  water  fiir  us;  but  his 
description  was  so  confused,  and  I  thought  contradictory  in  several  cir- 
cumstanceg,  and  withal  so  pompous,  that  I  concluded  it  all  to  be  a  ttoiy, 
and  told  him  he  was  a  iMbbler.  '  A  babbler,'  he  exclaimed  j  '  min 
Allah,  DO  body  in  my  whole  life  ever  called  me  thus  before.  A  bab- 
bler !  I  shall  presently  show  you  which  of  us  two  deserves  that  name.* 
He  then  sdaed  one  of  the  large  water  skins,  and  barefooted  as  be  was, 
began  ascending  tbe  mountain,  which  was  covered  with  loose  and  sharp 
stones.  We  soon  lost  sight  of  him,  but  saw  him  again,  farther  on, 
climbing  up  an  almost  perpendicular  path.     An  hour  and  a  half  after, 

*  "  Nnmbeti  ixl,  46.  The  foUaain;  punge  of  Deuleronomj  (ulii.  15,) 
■n  giving  a  general  dcscriplioa  of  thii  couDtrj,  alladn  lo  Ibe  «erpeDli:  ■  Who 
led  Ihee  ihroDgh  that  great  and  terrible  nildetaeM  »hereia  were  Beiy  lerpenti. 
aod  icoTpiaat,  and  droaght,  where  Ibere  vai  no  water  }  Who  broogbt  tbee  forlli 
water  out  of  liierDCk  of  flint  i  Who  fed  thee  in  the  nilderneas  with  manna!  *  Ac. 
Scorpions  are  nameraiu  Id  all  the  adjacent  parts  nf  Paleitine  and  the  Deiert. 
He  BBlbor  obiervn  in  a  note  fu  anoiber  place,  that  tbe  Arabic  Iranilarian  of 
the  Penlateuch  luu  '  aerpenli  of  barninc  bilei,'  instead  of  '  flerr  ierpeata.* 
(E<W.)" 
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he  returned  hj  the  sane  path,  carryhig  on  his  bent  back  the  akin  full 
of  water,  which  could  not  weigh  \eea  than  one  hundred  pounds,  and, 
putting  it  down  before  vs,  said,  '  There  !  take  it  from  the  babbler ! '  I 
was  so  overcome  vitb  Ehaine,  that  I  knew  not  how  tn  apologize  for  mv 
inconuderate  language ;  but  when  he  raw  that  I  reaiily  felt  my«elf  in 
the  wrong,  he  wai  easily  pacified,  and  said  nothing  more  about  it  till 
night,  wien  seeing  me  take  a  hearty  draught  of  the  water,  and  hearing 
me  praise  its  sneetness,  compared  with  the  brackish  water  of  the  coast7 
he  stopped  me,  and  said,  '  Young  man,  for  the  future  never  call  as 
(^  Bedouin  a  babbler.' "     (P.  SOS,  503.) 

Having  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  Pasha's  firmahuf 
which  would  have  ensured  them  guides  of  the  Hey  wat  or  Omran 
tribe,  who  would  have  been  answerable  for  their  safelT,  (tJiose 
tribes  being  masters  of  the  district  of  Akaba,  intrepia  robben 
and  allies,}  Burckhardt  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  project  of 

Croceeding  fiom  Akaba,  as  he  well  knew  from  what  he  had 
eard  during  his  former  journey  from  Kerek  to  Cairo,  that  the 
Omran  Arabs  through  whom  he  must  pass,  not  only  rob  bat 
murder  passengers.  Akaba,  however,  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  spot  whence  they  returned,  and  he  thinks  that  it  could  not 
have  been  more  than  five  or  six  hours  distant.  He  conjecture! 
that  it  is  probably  the  Akabct  Alia  of  the  Arabian  geographers^ 
(Akaba  in  Arabic  signifying  &  ctiff*  or  declivity,)  and  hmts  that 
the  *'  ascent  of  Akrabbim "  meotioned  in  Numbers  xxxiv.  4, 
accurately  corresponds  to  the  ascent  of  the  western  mountain 
from  the  plain  of  Akaba.  The  passage  which  we  xre  about  to 
extract  will  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  perils  to  which 
s  traveller  is  exposed  in  Uiis  inhospitable  des^t. 

"  After  retiring  to  sleep,  we  were  awakened  by  the  barking  of  Ayd's 
dog,  upon  which  Ayd,  springing  up,  said  he  waa  sure  that  some  people 
were  in  the  nelghbourhoiid.  We  therefore  got  our  guns  ready,  and  sat 
by  the  fire  the  whole  night,  for  whatever  may  he  the  heat  of  the  season, 
the  Bedouin  must  have  his  fire  at  nig-ht.  Szaleh  g;ave  evident  agos  o£ 
fear,  but  happily  the  morning  came  without  realizing  his  apprehensions. 
*  ■  *  •  * 

"  We  DOW  returned  across  the  plain  to  the  basalt  cliffi,  passed  the 
difierent  small  bays,  and  turned  up  into  Wady  Mezeiryk.  We  had  de* 
scended  from  our  cameb  which  Szaleh  was  driving  before  him,  about 
fifty  paces  in  advance;  I  followed,  and  about  same  distance  behind  roe 
walked  Mamd  and  Ayd.  As  we  had  seen  nobody  during  the  wb(^ 
journey,  and  were  now  returning  into  the  friendly  districts  of  the 
Towara,  vre  bad  ceased  to  ealertaia  any  fears  from  enemies,  and  were 
laughing  at  Ayd  for  recommending  us  to  cross  the  valleys  as  quickly  as 
possible.  My  gun  was  upon  my  camel,  and  I  had  just  turned  leisurely 
round  an  angle  of  the  valley,  when  I  heard  Ayd  cry  out  with  all  h^ 
mightj  '  Get  your  arms !  Here  they  are  I '  I  immediately  ran  up  to  the 
camels,  to  take  my  gun,  hut  the  cowardly  Szaleh,  instead  of  stopping 
to  assist  bis  companions,  made  the  camels  gallop  off  at  full  speed  up  the 
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mUey.  I  however  overtook  tbsai,  and  seised  my  gm,  bst  before  I 
could  return  to  Hamd,  I  heard  two  ehots  Tired,  and  Ayd'ii  wsT^oop. 
'  Have  at  him  !  are  we  not  Towara? '  Immediately  afWwardi  I  tvtr 
Hamd  spring  round  the  angle,  Iiii  eyBB  flashing  vwth  cage,  hli  shkt 
^linkled  with  bloodi  bis  gua  in  one  hand,  and  ia  ^t^ other  his  knife 
covered  wUh  blood,  nil  foot  was  bibeding,  be  bad  lost  bis  turban,  and 
bb  loi^  black  hair  bung  down  over  bis  iboutders.  '  I  have  done  for 
llim!'  be  exdaimedi  os  he  wiped  bis  knife;  ■  tuit  let  usfiy.'  '  Nut 
y^ttbout  Ayd/  said  I :  'do  indeed,'  be  replied,  '  without  him  we 
■bould  aQ  be  lost.'  We  returned  round  the  comer,  and  saw  Ayd  ex- 
ettint;  bis  utmost  agility  to  come  up.  with  us.  At  forty  paces  distance 
aH  Arab  lay  on  the  ground,  and  three  others  were  standing  over  hiin. 
We  took  hold  of  Ayd's  arm  and  hastened  to  our  camels,  though  vre 
knew  not  where  to  find  them.  Szaleh  had  frightened  them  go  greatly 
^.  rtnkiDs  tliem  with  his  .g<in,  that  they  went  off  at  full  gallop,  and 
'It.  w^balf  an  Iwur  before  we  rearhed  them ;  one  uf  them  had  borst  its 
gplhs,  and  thrown  off  its  ;saddlc  and  load.  We  tieplacal  tbe  lead, 
jQQunted  Ayd,  and  hastened  lo  pass  the  rocks  of  Djebel  Shecafe.  We 
then  found  ourselves  ia  a  more  open  tountiy,  less  liable  to  be  waylaid 
amougst  rocks,  and  better  able  to  defend  oarselves.  Hamd  now  told 
tne  tliat  Ayd  had  first  seen  four  Bedouins  running  down  upon  us ; 
tbey  had  evidently  inlended  to  waylay  ua  from  behind  tbe  cnrner,  but 
came  a  little  too  late.  Wlien  he  beard  Ayd  cry  out,  he  had  just  time 
to  strike  fire  ami  to  li(;ht  the  match  of  bis  gun,  when  tbe  boldest  of 
tbe  assailants  apprnaclied  within  tiventy  paces  of  bim  and  iired ;  tbe 
ball  passed  through  bis  sbirt ;  be  returned  the  fire,  but  missed  his  aim, 
while  his  opfxment  was  conlty  reloading  bb  piece,  before  bis  companionit 
hadjunedhim.  Ayd  eried  out  to  Hamd,  to  attack  the  robber  with 
bis  knife,  and  sdvaoeed  to  bb  snpport  with  a  tdtort  spear  which  he 
carried ;  Hamd  draw  his  knif^  nishsd  upon  the  eA^erfaxj,  and  after 
receiving  a  wound  in  the  (pot,  brought  bim  to  the  ground,  hut  lefl 
hha  immediately,  on  seeing  bi»  companions  hastening  to  bb  r^ef.  -  Ayd 
now  said,  that  if  the  man  was  killed,  we  should  certainly  be  pursued, 
but  that  if  he  was  only  wounded  tlie  otbers  would  remain  with  him, 
and  nve  up  the  pursuit.  We  travelled  with  all  possible  haste,  not 
knowing  whether  more  enemies  might  not  be  behind,  or  whether  tliB 
encampment  of  the  woumled  man  might  not  be  in  the  vicinity,  from 
whence  his  friends  might  collect  to  revenge  bb  blood. 
■  *'  Ayd  had  certainly  not  been  mistaken  last  night ;  these  robbers  had 
m  doubt  seen  onr  fire,  and  had  approached  us,  but  were  frightened  by 
tbe  barking  of  the  dog.  Uncertain  whether  we  were  proceeding  nortb- 
■nrd  or  southward,  tbey  had  waited  till  they  saw  us  set.out,  and  then 
fay  &cireuitouB  route  in  the  mountains  had  endeavoured,  unseen,  to  get 
the  start  of  us  in  otAei  to  iraylay  us  in  the  passes  of  the  Wady  M^zeiryk. 
K  tbey  had  reached  the  spot  where  we  were  attacked,  two  or  three 
minutes  sooner,  and  hod  been  able  to  take  aim  at  us  frmn  beiiind  tbe 
rock,  we  mnet  all  have  inevitably  perished.  That  they  intended  to 
murder  us,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  Bedouins,  is  easily  accounted 
for:  they  knew  from  tbe  situation  of  the  place,  where  ttey  discovered 
us,  as  ueli  as  from  tbcdress  and  apj^iance  of  my  giiides,  itljat  tbey 
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weie  Ttnrari  Betkuint ;  but  tfaoagb  I  nss  pootl^  dressed,  they  muif 
haye  reoognued  roe  to  be  i  totrnsman,  and  a  townsman  is  always  sup-i 
posed  by  BedouiaB  to  cany  money  with  him.  To  rob  us  without  resist^ 
ance  was  impossible,  their  number  being  too  small ;  or  supposing  thii 
had  succeeded,  and  any  of  the  gfuidea  had  escaped,  they  knew  that  thef 
would  sooner  or  later  be  obliged  to  restore  the  property  takcD,  and  to 
pay  the  fine  of -blood  and  wounds,  because  the  Tuwara  were  then  at 
peace  with  all  their  neighbours.  For  these  reasons  they  had  no  doubt 
resolved  to  kill  the  whole  party,  as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  avdding 
all  disclosures  as  to  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  murder.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  atrocities  often  occur  in  the  eastern  desert,  among  the  great 
Aeneze  tribe ;  at  least  I  never  heard  of  any  ;  but  these  Heywat  Aral» 
are  dotorious  for  their  bad  faith,  and  never  hesitate  to  Ull  those  who  dA 
not  travel  under  the  protection  of  their  own  people,  or  their  well  known 
friends.  Scarcely  any  other  Bedouin  robbers  would  have  6red  till  they 
had  summoned  us  to  give  up  our  baggage,  and  had  received  a  shot  for 
answer.    (P.  512—516.) 

The  foregoing  extracts  have  already  extended  our  article  sb 
&r  as  to  leave  us  no  space  even  for  an  abstract  of  the  interest- 
ing and  minute  account  of  one  of  the  most  singular  relifflouS 
establishments  in  the  East — the  convent  of  Mouut  Sinai ;  where 
our  traveller  was  so  hospitably  and  liberally  received.  We  are 
aware  that  it  has  been  mentioned  by  Shaw,  Clarke,  and  other 
tetrcllers ;  but  Burckhardt's  is  the  best  summary  of  its  history, 
its  discipline,  and  usages,  with  which  we  arc  acquainted.  We 
r^ret  still  more  that  a  similar  reason  prevents  us  from  commu- 
nicating any  portion  of  the  valuable  information  concerning  thd 
Ryhauhi  Turkmans,  and  the  statistical  notices  of  Aleppo  and 
Syria  in  general,  which  are  contained  in  the  appendix. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  render  some  justice,  however 
imperfect,  to  the  valuable  labours  of  the  departed  Sheikh  Ibrahim, 
by  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  work  before 
ns.  No  language  can  render  justice  to  the  purity  and  meekness 
of  his  spirit ;  the  disinterested  zeal  with  which  he  executed  the 
benevolent  commission  entrusted  to  him,  and  his  unextinguish- 
able  ardour  in  a  cause,  to  which  the  perils  and  toils  of  the  va- 
rious journeys  related  in  this  volume  were  only  experimental  and 
subsidiary — the  cause  of  Africa.  Nor  does  it  rdlect  a  slight 
credit  on  the  enlarged  vieivs  or  the  liberal  discernment  of  the 
Association  to  have  selected  such  a  man  for  the  execution  and  - 
furtherance  of  tbeir  noble  and  sublime  projects.  But  we  trust 
that  neither  the  almost  irreparable  loss  which  the  unredressed 
cause  of  Africa  has  sustained  by  his  untimely  death,  nor  the 
other  discouragements  incident  to  every  great  and  generous  en- 
terprize,  will  induce  those  who  have  nitnerto  been  its  patrons 
and  supportelB,  to  faint  in  the  race  of  humanity,  and  to  remit 
their  efmrts  in  the  grand  task  of  alleviating  the  miseries  and  pro- 

TOL.  XX.   NO.   XXXIX.  G 
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noting  the  improvement  of  tliat  deipised  and  injnred  race.  Let 
us,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  which  the  lukewarmnesa  of  some, 
the  mercenary  and  unfeeling  avarice  of  others,  and  the  nature  df 
the  nndertaking  itself  may  interpose  in  the  way,  stiU  exclaim 
with  the  poet,  ESSETAI  'HMAP  T 


Abt.  III. — Julia  SeverOf  ou  Fan  amire  cent  guatre-viagl  douxe 
par  J.  C.  Simonde  de  Sismondi.    3  Tom.   Paris,  1822. 

A  VETERAN  in  literetor^  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  indostrions 
lif^  straying  from  his  habitual  studies  to  amuse  with  fictitious 
narrative,  and  dedicating  his  intervals  of  leisure  to  the  good- 
humoured  purpose  of  beguiling  the  heavy  hours  of  those  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  is  not  an  un amiable  picture.  It  is  the  dalli- 
ance of  old  age  with  in&ncy ; — wisdom  laying  aside  its  austerity 
to  prattle  with  the  light  and  unthinking,— ^philosophy  stooping 
from  its  elevation,  to  weave  roysteriesi  adventures,  and  bbles, 
for  &scinating  those  who  can  be  instructed  only  so  long  as  they 
are  amused. 

M.  Sismondi  is  sufficiently  known  on  the  Continent  as  a  mem- 
ber of  several  learned  institutions,  and  as  the  author  of  a  history 
of  the  Italian  Republics,  and  of  the  literature  of  the  South,  b^ 
sides  several  ingenious  tracts  on  finance  and  political  economy. 
He  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  though  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  the  republic  of  Pisa;  the  libe- 
rality of  his  opinions,  and  the  soundness  of  his  criticism,  have 
assigned  him  also  a  high  rank  in  the  general  common-wealth 
of  letters.  But  though  we  are  far  from  being  insensible  to 
the  merits,  or  unmind^I  of  the  reputation,  of  the  venerable  Pro- 
fessor of  Geneva,  we  sincerely  doubt,  whether  that  reputation 
will  gain  anv  thing  from  the  present  publication,  or  whether  that 
numerous  class  of  readers,  to  whom  tnis  sort  of  production  is  the 
daily  aliment,  will  have  much  reason  to  congratulate  themadves 
upon  this  septuagenary  excursion  into  the  fidds  of  romance  sod 
fiction. 

Julia  Severa  is  professedly  of  that  spurious  breed,  the  historio 
cal  novel ;  and,  waen  we  urge  this  as  one  of  the  sources  of  our 
dissatisfaction,  we  are  aware  that  we  are  treading  upcm  ddicate 
eround  ;^for  the  intermingled  agency  of  fictitious  persons  with 
the  actors  of  anthentic  history  is  one  of  the  instrumentalities,  by 
•which  the  founder  of  the  Waverley  school  has  achieved  tb« 
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great  miraclefl  of  his  aft.  It  may  be  so;  and  the  ioct  will  not 
render  the  objection  less  Witimate.  The  trinmpbi  of  a  mind 
peculiarly  gifted  for  the  underteking  over  the  difficulties  in  his 
way  do  not  impose  it  as  a  daty  on  minds  of  another  moold  to 
throw  themselves  in  the  way  of  those  diflicultiea,  nor  encourage 
the  presumption  that  they  will  vanish  at  their  bidding.  Incon- 
yenimces,  which  are  mere  straws  in  the  path  of  one  mind,  may 
be  absolutely  bounds  to  the  career  of  another;  and  when  we 
promulgate  rules  and  principles  of  criticism,  we  legislate  not  for 
the  distmguisbed  few, 

Quibua  arte  benlgnft, 

Et  meliore  Juto  finxtt  prscordia  Titan ; 
— not  for  the  highly-privn^ed  order  of  faculty,  of  which  the  ele- 
ments are  so  combined  as  to  fall  within  no  ordinaiy  or  assign- 
able category ; — not  for  that  irrepressible  genius,  which  repeal- 
ing antecedent  rules,  and  beconung  its  own  legislator  and  exam- 
ple, it  is  so  much  easier  to  extinguish  than  to  restrain ; — but 
mr  the  every-day  race  of  writers,  to  whom  conventional  pro- 
prieties are  beauties,  to  whom  rules  are  aids,  and  to  whom,  ther«>- 
lore,  it  is  forbidden  to  snatch  thnr  graces  bey<«id  the  reach  of 
art 

So  obvious  are  the  disadvantages  of  confounding  real  and 
ima^naiy  persons,  or  real  and  imaginary  incidents,  oT  thus  neu- 
tralizing as  it  were  the  effect  of  history,  by  blending  it  with 
fable,  and  restraining  the  fancy  by  confining  it  within  the  circle 
of  known  and  familiar  &cts,  that  it  would  be  echoing  a  trite  and 
worn  out  argument,  to  repeat  the  general  objections.  Happily 
we  are  absolved  from  the  task,  for  M.  Sismondi  in  his  preface 
bas  done  it  more  satis&ctorily  for  us. 

"  C'est  un  roman,"  says  lie,  "  et  j'aurvs  voulu  que  ce  fut  compl^te- 
ment  un  roman,  et  par  l'int6rgt,  et  par  la  verity  des  tableaux  ds  la  vie 
domestiijue.  Cependant,  I'lnt^^t  se  reporte  difficileraent  treize 
■idcles  en  arrigre ;  lea  tableaux  dameetiques  ntanquent  toujours  ou  de 
▼6rit6  ou  de  vivacity,  quand  on  lea  place  ^  une  epoque  aussi  impaf- 
&ttement  connue;  les  personnages  se  perdent  dans  I'ombre,  quand  au 
lieu  de  developer  leur  sentimenSj  on  sVtache  d  peindre  les  lieux,  les 
temps  et  les  moeurs  publiques. 

*'  Ces  defauts,  il  est  vrai,  tiennent  au  but  mfimc  que  je'm'etais  pro- 
pot£,  celui  de  faire  connaltre  la  condition  des  peuples,  les  rapports  dca 
nabitana,  les  opinions  domiuantes  et  les  habitudes  domestiques  dans  tes 
Ganles,  aux  diverses  ^poques  de  leur  histoires.  Tandis  que,  daus  un 
onvrage  d'une  forme  plus  s^rJeuse,  je  me  suis  eSbrc6  de  montrer,  sous 
un  jour  plus  vrai  qu'oD  n'a  pu  le  faire  juaqu'  id,  I'enchalnement  des 
^v&emeni  publics,  les  grands  caract^res  historiquet,  les  victoires  et 
les  d^astres,  les  hautes  vertus  et  tes  forfaits  des  peoples  et  des  rois  de 
la  France ;  je  voudrab,  i  chaque  grande  revolution,  tout  au  moina 
pouToir  montrer  aussi  i  mcs  lecteurs  la  vie  commune  c^ans  un  cadre 
o  2, 
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d'ima|^iiaticin,  et  par  des  pertonDa^ea  fabuleux)  raaia  en^tanttoa- 
joun  guid6  par  del  recherches  biatonquei,  et  en  me  conformant  acrv- 
puleiuement  pour  la  peioture  dei  opinioiu,  comme  pour  colle  dea  «• 
ract£res  nationauz,  auz  ecriTaini  conteroporains. 

"  Le  roman  que  ie  pieaeate  aujourd'hui  au  public  eat  done  destin^ 
ipeindre  l'£tat  dea  Gaulea  h  I'epoque  de  I'lavacion  de  Clovia.  II 'est 
le  fruit  des  recheiches  et  dee  travaux  que  j'aTBis  coosacr^  k  £crire  les 
preroien  volumes  de  I'HtsLoire  des  FraQcais,  L'historieo  est  farc6  de 
Tivre,  en  quelque  Eorte,  dans  le  siecle  qu'il  ae  propose  de  faire  con- 
Daltre ;  on  ae  saurait  exiger  des  travaux  aussi  soutenus  du  romancier. 
Si  je  n'avais  eu  d'autre  but  que  de  d6crire  I'an  ijuatre  cent  quatre-vingt 
douze,  je  n'aurais  sans  doute  pas  lu  trois  fois  de  suite  Gr^oire  de 
Tours,  oupali  sur  tout«s  les  chroniques,  sur  tous  lee  codes  de  lois,  sur 
tontes  les  vies  de  saints  de  cette  ^poque.  Un  hlstorien  seul  a  occa- 
sion d'acqu£rir  cette  connaissance  des  temps  ancieng,  qui  lui  permet  de 
placer  un  roman  il  une  |poque  recul^,  avec  une  observation  s^v^re 
des  mceurs  du  temps.  Ces  moeurs,  ces  opinions,  telles  que  je  les  d 
repr6sent^,  sont  celles  qu'un  antiquaire  de  bonne  foi  doit  reconnaltre 
avoir  appartenus  d  cette  6poque.  II  n'y  a  dans  la  peintnre  de  cea 
caract^res  aucune  intention  de  representer,  sous  des  coulcurs  odieuses, 
un  ordre  de  la  societc  plutot  qu'un  autre  i  de  pr^cber  ou  de  decrier 
un  syst^me  de  religion  ou  de  politique.  J'ai  touIu  rendre  I'etat  ancien 
de  la  Boci^te  tel  qu'il  6tait,  ou  du  moins  tel  que  nous  pouvons  encore 
le  connaitre,  avec  ses  vertus  et  sea  vices.  Je  ne  demande  point  qu'on 
en  tire  de  certainea  conclusions,  je  demande  seulement  qu'on  le  voie. 

"  Les  ^pigraphes  que  J'ai  attacb6es  h  chaque  chapitre,  d'apr^s  I'ex- 
ample  de  I'auteur  de  ces  admirables  romans  ecossais,  auxqueJs  j'aurais 
Toulu  que  le  mien  ressembJat  davantage,  sont  toutes  tirges  d'auteurs 
cantemporains ;  elles  sont  destines  I  indiquer,  combien  les  scenes  que 
j'ai  presentees  d'ima^nation  se  rapprocbent  des  r^iteg  de  ce  siecle. 

"  Les  fa6ros  du  roman,  Felix,  Julia,  Severus,  sont  de  pure  inven- 
lion ;  I'action  de  Volusianus,  qui  forme  le  nsud  en  quelque  sorte  de 
tout  le  diame,  et  I'exp^ition  de  Theoderic,  sont  egalement  imagi- 
naires.  Ce  sont  des  choses  qui  pouvaient  &tre,  mais  nous  ne  savoni 
pas  qu'elles  aient  m.  Les  autres  cvSnemens  publics  sont  en  general 
fondia  sur  I'histoire ;  je  ne  me  suis,  je  crois,  ecarte  de  la  cbronoloelei 

S|u'a  I'egard  de  saint  Senocb,  dont  la  retraite  dans  la  tour  de  Locoes 
at  posterieure,  peut-gtre  d'un  demi-siMe,  i  I'epoque  ou  je  I'ai  mis  en 
BC^ne."  (Pref.  ii — viii.) 

Bat  if  the  romances  to  which  M.  Sismoodi  alludes,  sug- 
gested to  bim,  as  they  seem  to  have  done,  an  historical  soE- 
ject  at  all,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  unfortunate  choice 
of  that  subject  should  have  thrown  him  to  a  great  distuice 
from  his  prototype.  There  is  a  species  of  history,  which  ap-. 
proaches  in  respect  of  interesting  and  fearful  vicissitude,  of  eager 
and  impatient,  expectation,,  the  utmost  that  can  be  demaniwd 
from  inventive  fiction,  TbeUory  of  Prince  Charles  is  a  piece  of 
the  nildest  romance,  and  Robertson's  escape,  in  the  Heart  of 
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Mhi-Lothian,  the  murd^  of  Porttous,  and  the  trial  of  Effie 
Deans,  cont^  sufficient  of  the  marvelloiu  to  satisfy  the  keenest 
Appetite  of  ^e  novel  reader.  The  local  traditions  alio,  and  pro* 
vincial  manners  of  a  country  so  nearly  connected  widi  our  own 
by  political  and  social  union,  are  in  themselvea  objects  of  distinct 
and  peculiar  interest,  and  heighten  the  charm  of  a  skilRil  com- 
bination of  fictitious  incident.  Can  this  be  said  of  a  picture  of 
the  Gauls  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century?  What  authentic  re- 
Cords  are  subsisting  of  the  manners,  the  social  and  domestic  lives 
of  these  tribes?  Where  is  the  link  of  association  that  interests 
us  about  the  Merovin^an  chiefliain,  or  a  horde  of  warlike  but 
unlettered  barbarians,  or  how  can  we  feel  the  passing  sympathy 
of  a  moment  in  the  concerns  of  those  illustrious  Visigoths,  Euric, 
Chilperic,  and  Gondebaud  ?  It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  com- 
plete our  course  of  historical  reading,  we  are  compelledj  in  de»i 
pite  of  all  taste  and  feeling,  to  toil  through  the  monotonous  pages 
occupied  by  the  barbarous  invaders  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
to  trace  the  migrations  and  incursions  of  tribes  whose  names  we 
Can  scarcely  pronounce,  and  from  whom  the  moral  eye,  wearied 
with  undiversified  rapine,  cruelty,  and  violence,  turns  with  aliena* 
tion  and  disgust,  n'hen  we  nave  escaped  that  "  obscure  so- 
journ," our  progress  is  gladdened,  and  we  sooth  ourselves  with 
the  hope  of  dwelling  upon  fairer  prospects  of  man,  and  brighter 
condibons  of  society.  Those  passages  therefore  of  general  his- 
tory contain' little  of  that  which-  is  truly  romantic,  litUe  that  can 
steal  us  away  trom  ourselves,  by  presenting  historical  or  imagin- 
ary pictures  in  those  pleasing  or  enchanting  colours  that  attract 
our  curiosity  or  excite  our  admiration.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
fearful  uncertainty  that  hangs  about  other  stories.  The  issues  of 
^ings  are  too  clearly  foreseen,  and  ruffian  strength  and  lawleas 
tyranny,  prompt  in  act,  and  inexorable  in  resolv^  leave  nothing 
as  it  were  to  hope  or  fear,  nor  any  tb  jng  to  the  play  of  those  gentler 
afiectioQS,  which  are  nursed  under  the  shade  of  settled  institu- 
dons,  but  without  which  real  life  can  furnish  nothing  to  romance. 
In  those  unattractive  periods,  the  threads  upon  which  human  in- 
cidents are  suspended  are  not  unravelled  but  broken ;  too  nar- 
row a  space  is  allowed  to  fortune;  the  sword  of  the  Goth,  and 
the  battle-axe  of  the  Frank,  operate  like  the  destinies  of  the 
Greek  tragedies,  to  terminate  the  vicissitudes  of  tlie  story  by  an 
irreversible  force,  and  to  destroy  all  interest  or  curiosity  concern- 
ing it  by  the  almost  instantaneous  anticipation  of  what  must  in- 
«vitably  happen.  We  might  enlarge  still  mora  upon  the  incon- 
veniences of^  selecting  sucn  an  sera  for  a  fictitious  narrative;  but 
iT — )  —  ;..  ^1 —  11,11 — : i — -  u,.  Ti^^  Si8m<nidi 
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*'  II  J  Bvait  six  am  que  Clovii,  roi  d'une  pettte  tribu  del  Franci, 
apr^  a*o!r  vaincu  Sjagrius,  B'etait  einpar£  de  Soistons ;  et  iia  cette 
^oclie  les  redoutables  arenturien,  qui  marchaient  aons  «es  ordm,  ou 
ceux  qui,  aans  ]e  reconnaltre  pour  leur  roi,  le  regardaieat  cependant 
comme  le  plus  habile  et  le  plus  heureux  de  capitaines  de  sa  nation, 
aTaient  port£  chaque  annfie  le  ravage  et  la  terreur  dans  quelqu'uD  dea 
districts  du  Toisinage." 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  deny  considerable 
merit  to  the  execution,  little  aa  we  approve  of  the  plan  of  Julis 
Severa.  It  it  true,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  RadcliSe's  machinery  is 
too  frequently  at  hand  to  unravel  a  perplexity;  and,  lest  the 
reader  should  be  led  to  attribute  the  agencies  to  supernatural 
canses,  he  is  some  times  unnecessarily,  as  we  think,  jogsed  by 
the  elbow,  and  reminded,  that  he  mult  not  be  frightened,  and 
that  every  thing  will  be  accounted  for  in  due  season;  whilst  the 
imh^py  hero  and  heroine,  who  are  of  course  lovers,  are 
torturea  and  plagued  beyond  the  limits  of  human  endurance, 
and  of  the  lawful  sovereignty  of  authors  over  the  creature 
of  their  own  fancy;  and  long  after  we  have  begun  to  find  out 
how  matters  will  terminate.  With  these  imperfections,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  to  admire  in  M.  Sismondi's  novel.  The  first 
praise  is  due  to  the  purity  of  its  sentiments.  He  does  not  under- 
mine, through  the  oe^rt  and  the  warmer  affections  of  our  nature^ 
the  moral  principles,  nor  deck  the  sophistry  of  vice,  as  some 
works  of  this  description  have  manifesUy  done,  with  all  the 
trickery  of  a  vicious  rhetoric  He  does  not,  indeed,  describe 
the  pangs  and  hc^>es,  the  terrors  and  uncertainties,  the  alterna- 
tions of  despair  and  raptare,  which  Rousseau  imagined  for 
St  Preux,  alnid  the  rocks  of  Meillerie,  with  the  powerful  elo- 
quence of  that  extraordinary  writer.  But  cm  the  other  huld) 
he  does  not  subvert  by  the  false  sympathies  of  a  corrupt  heart* 
and  the  diseased  sentiment  of  a  vitiated  understanding  those 
safe-guards  of  domestic  trust  and  fidelity,  which  form  the 
discipline  of  human  societies,  and  render  private  life  safe  and 
respectable.  No  inconsiderable  merit  is  included  in  these  nega- 
tives. Love  is  a  passion  of  such  universal  influence,  it  makes  so 
much  of  the  entertaimn^it,  and,  indeed,  of  the  serious  businesa 
of  that  part  of  life  which  bmost  interested  by  fictitious  narrative^ 
a  part  of  life  by  which  the  colour  of  every  other  age  is  decided, 
and  the  entire  chairacter  of  the  man  moulded,  that  it  becomes 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  so> 
ciety,  by  what  mode,  and  through  the  medium  of  what  associa- 
tions, the  sympathy  of  youthful  minds  is  engaged,  and  the  ima- 
ginations of  inexperienced  readers  fascinateaT  M.  Sismondi's 
lovers  love  afiter  the  &shion  of  human  bangs*  who  feel  tiiem- 
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■dves  bound  by  those  laws,  and  subject  to  those  obligation^ 
vbich  the  good  and  the  virtuous  feel  rather  to  be  protections  than 
restraints.  The  parent  or  the  suardian  may  place  it,  without  so- 
licitude in  the  reach  of  those  whose  moral  education  is  entrusted 
to  them.  It  would,  indeed,  be  hyperbolic  praise  to  extol  his  ro- 
mance as  orisinal  in  its  plan,  true  in  its  fundamental  elements,  and 
symmetrical  in  all  its  parts,  or  to  predicate  concerning  it,  that 
we  arise  from  it  with  a  conviction  that  our  intellectual  and  moral 
existence  is  enlarged  by  its  developement  of  character,  or  its 
dbplay  of  the  capacities  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  book  of  humbler 
pretensions.  If  it  teaches  us  nothing  that  is  new,  it  leaves 
nothing  that  ought  to  be  unlearned ;  and  the  lessons  that  it  in- 
culcates are  not  those  of  an  unsound  and  paradoxical  morality;  of 
that  class  which  reason  disowns  and  experience  refutes. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  close  these  general  obser- 
vations, and  proceed  to  a  slight  sketch  of  the  uov^.  Oar  ana- 
lysis, or  rather  our  outUn^  must  be  necessarily  short,  and  leave 
some  space  for  a  few  extracts,  as  specimens  of  the  style  and  taste 
of  i/l,  Sismondi  in  this  department  of  letters. 

Felix  FlorenUus  the  hero,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  of  all  romances  in  these  cases  made  and 
provided,  endued  with  every  mental  and  corporeal  crace,  resides 
with  bis  mother,  Sylvia  Numantia,  at  a  villa  callea  Noviliacum, 
the  mansion-house  of  a  large  estate,  or  rather  province,  which 
the  emperor  Majorian  had  conferred  upon  his  father.  A  short 
time  after  his  return  to  his  hereditary  possessions,  he  observed* 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Loire,  upon  whose  banks  Noviliacum 
was  built,  an  unusual  movement  of  herdsmen  driving  their 
flocks  towards  the  river,  horses  laden  with  moveables,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  on  foot,  running  with  disorder  and  precipita- 
tion, as  if  fearful  of  a  pursuing  enemy.  They  were  refugees 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartres,  tue  Franks  iiavlng  burnt 
and  pillaged  that  city,  and  amongst  them  was  Julia  Severa, 
daughter  of  Julius  Severus,  senator  and  count  of  Chartres,  who 
was  then  absent,  having  resided  some  time  at  Soissons,  the  court 
of  Ctovis,  where  he  was  canning  on  some  political  negotiations* 
amongst  which  was  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  that  chieftain, 
an  honour  to  which  he  was  chiefly  induced  to  aspire  by  the  sup- 
poud  influence  which  such  an  event  would  have  upon  the  for- 
tunes ot  the  old  pagan  supersUtios  of  Rome,  to  which  he  waa 
■ecretly  attached. 

The  fi^tives  are  saved  by  the  heroism  of  Felix,  and  succoared 
at  Noviliacum,  whilst  Julia  is  solaced  with  die  more  than  mar 
ternal  tenderness  of  Sylvia  Numantia. 

**  Julia  leva  son  voile  pour  embraMcr  la  matroue,  qui  I'accnelUatt 
«*M  tant  de  provenance,  ct  Felix  put  voir  et  admirer  les  traits  qui 
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juiqQ'alOTs  lui  aviuent  6t£  cach^  Julia  n'avMt  pet  nngt  atw ;  Mt 
cbeveux  ^tent  noire,  ses  yeus  etaient  fioira  «|ui;  mail  une  douceur 
extreme  se  joignait  dans  son  regard  h  la  vivacity  et  ^  la  fiert^.  Li| 
blancheur  et  la  puret^  de  son  teint  Etaient  rendues  plus  reniBrquable^ 
par  leur  contraste  avcc  l'6b€iie  de  ses  cheveux.  L'agitation  de  Iif 
journge,  les  Amotions  diverses  par  lesq^uelles  e|]e  venait  de  passer, 
aoimaient  ses  joues  de  couleurS  plus  *iveB  ;  et  tandis  qu'elle  parlait, 
tour  it  tour  ces  couIeurs  augmentaient  d'^clat  ou  a'cranouiEsaient.'* 
<Vol.  i.  p.  49.)  , 

Of  course  this  alabaster  complexion,  and  these  dark  eyes  and 
ebony  tresses  did  their  usual  execution,  and  Felix  Florentius  is 
over  bead  and  ears  before  the  fiftieth  page.  But  the  current  of 
true  love  never  runs  smooth  in  novels.  Animated  with  love 
and  patriotism,  and  anxious  to  avert,  from  the  Roman  provinces 
of  Gaul,  the  desolating  tide  of  conquest  and  of  rapine,  he  resolved 
to  join  the  Count  of  Chartres  at  Soissons,  in  order  that  he 
inight  give  greater  weight  to  the  negotiations  which  that  noble-: 
man  was  carrying  on  with  the  Merovingian  monarch. 

"  Mais  alors  mSme  qu'il  lui  semblait  n'gtre  occup^  que  d'un  iut^rCb 
public,  sa  pensee  errait  sans  cesae  autour  de  Julia  Severa.    C'^tait  3  sou 

figre  qu'il  rendrait  un  service  important ;  it  montrerait  aux  Francs  toua 
es  Gaulois  unis  d'interfit  avec  le  Comte  de  Chartres;  il  aide  rait  ^ 
conserver  son  rang,  ^  recouvrer  sa  fortune,  et  quand,  de  concert  avec 
lui,  il  aurait  obtenu  quelques  garanlies  pour  la  province  Romaine  des 
Gaules,  ne  pourrait-il  pas  lui  demander  aussi  quelques  garanties  pour 
son  propre  bonheurJ  Son  manage  avec  Julia  Severa  ne  devait>il  pas^ 
«atisfaire  I'ambition  du  Comte  de  Chartres,  celle  de  sa  m^re,  et  r^pon- 
dre  ^  tous  les  EOuhaita  que  lui-mgme  pouvait  former?  "(Vol.  i.  p.  91.) 

The  immense  estates  of  Felix  Florentius  were  at  an  almost 
equal  distance  from  Orleans  and  Tours,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  with  the  governors  of  those  cities  concerning  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  for  the  common  defence.  Numerianus  was 
then  Count  of  Orleans,  a  light,  unthinking  sort  of  personage, 
too  much  occupied  in  his  own  amusements  to  think  of  the  dangeu 
impending  over  his  province.  The  mission  of  Felix  had  little 
effect  upon  him.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  repair  to  Vo- 
lusianas,  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  had  united  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  supremacy  of  the  province.  But,  on  his  return  from 
Orleans,  he  was  detained  for  want  of  relays  at  the  cave  ofPan, 
the  remains  of  a  pagan  temple,  inhabited  by  one  sditary  and 
grotesque  being,  a  sort  of  Meg  Merrilies,  whom  Felix  found 
sitting  before  the  dooi  of  a  hut,  formed  by  the  broken  fragments 
of  the  building.  This  aged  Sybil  was  thi  piiestess  of  the  ancient 
worship,  the  open  practice  of  which  was  liable  tp  the  severest 


were 
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punishment.     From'  her  he  learned,  that  the  rites  of  Pan  „i„.. 

still  performed  in  secret  by  the  votraists  of  the  ancient  religion 
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tai&  that  JaHoG  Stererns  had  hAdj  hteA  at  the  eame  plaoe  ta. 
burn  bicenSe  before  the  statue  of  the  god,  and  to  consalt  tha 
oracle ;  nn  intimation  which  threatened  no  slight  obstacle  to  our 
Hero's  projects  of  an  alliance  with  his  daughter.  The  old  hag 
did  not  reply  to  the  urgent  inquiries  of  Fefix,  whether  Severus 
had  educated  Julia  in  the  same  failh,  and  this  dreadful  uncer- 
tainty gave  him  the  most  agonizing  inquietude. 

An  mteryal  of  four  days,  passed  witn  Julia  Severa  at  Novilia- 
^um,  had  its  usual  effect  upon  the  heart  of  that  fair  beroine* 

"  lis  causaient,  et  leur  opinJODs,  leurs  gotite,  se  trouTaient  d'accord 

Eur  preeque  tous  lea  sujets lis  lisaient  les  poesies  le  plus  re^ 

namm^  des  ecrivains  du  sl^le  d' Augusts,  et  ^  la  voix  de  Felix,  Julia 
etaitbaignle  de  larmes  d^licieuses." 

This  is  as  It  should  be — and  Felix  proceeded  to  Tours.  As 
the  following  sketch  seems  to  have  the  exactness  of  historical 
portraiture,  we  cannot  forbear  extracting  it.  ., 

"  £a  arrivant  h  Tours,  Felix  fut  frappe  de  I'appareoce  d'une  vill« 
lout  eati^re  occup^e  de  pratiques  de  devotion.  Qudlques  soldaU 
avaieot  6t6  raseembi^B  ^  la  pbrte,  niais  ce  u'ctait  pas  sur  eux  que  leC 
bourgeois  comptaieot  pour  leur  dSfeuse ;  c'etait  sur  une  chapelle  ^ev^ 
en  face  du  corps- de-garde.  Un  nombre  in6ni  de  cierges,  brQlaieut  da- 
yant  l*image  qu'on  disait  miraculeuse ;  des  prgtres  officiaient  k  I'aute), 
et  au  moment  oCi  F61ix  traversait  la  porte,  tous  les  soldats  etaient  ii  g9r 
DOux.  pans  la  plupart  des  boutiques  ouvertes  sur  la  grande  rue,  on 
voyait  £tal&  seulenient  des  agnus  Dei,  des  crucifix,  des  crcrix,  des 
images  de  Saint  Martin,  destinees  k  Stre  b6nies  sur  son  autel,  dei 
habits  de  pr^tres,  des  omemens  d'4glise  et  des  Uvres  de  devotion. 
Dans  chaque  me  on  voyait  des  ^lises,  des  chapelles,  oudes  oratcHres; 
de  tous  Got^  retentissait  le  chant  des  pr^tres  ocoup^  ^  reciter  dei 

"  Enfia,  en  avangant  vera  la  basilique  ou  se  trouve  le  tombeau  de 
Saint  Martin,  Felix  recontra  VolusianuB,  successeur  de  cet  archev@que, 
dans  toute  la  pompe  des  habits  sacerdotaux,  precede  de  la  croix, 
d'images  miraculeuses,  d'etendards,  et  d'une  bande  de  musiciens  ; 
entoure  de  prgtres  qui  cbantaient,  et  suivie  de  plusieurs  milliers 
d'hommes,  de  femmes,  et  d'enfans  portant  de  cierges,  marchant  deux 
i.  deux,  et  r^tant  les  pridres  de  I'^lise.  Felix  entra  dans  la  basi- 
lique, jugeent  qu'il  y  apprendrait  mieux  qu'ailleurs  quaod  les  fonctions 
sacr^B  seraient  finies,  et  quand  il  pourrait  obtenir  une  audience  de 
Volusiauus.  L'absence  de  tous  les  prStres  qui  suivaient  la  procession 
se  fftisait  h  peine  remarquer  dans  la  cath^rale.  Le  chant  perpetueli 
qu'on  nommait  le  Psallenfitan,  et  qui  devait  se  continuer  la  nuit 
comme  le  jour,  par  des  choeurs  de  moines  destin^  h  se  reveler,  n'avait 
pas  ^interrompu  un  instant. 

"  Saint  Martin,  ^v&que  metropolitain  de  Tours,  mort  quatre-vingt- 
dix  ans  auparavant,  ttait  considere  comme  I'apdtre  de  In  Gaule,  et  son 
Bi6ge  comme  la  capitale  de  la  religion  catholique  dans  cette  province. 
Spa  tombeau  etdt  orne  de  pieuses  offrandes  qu'y  apportaient  chaqufi 
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jMir  les  fidties ;  et  »  mte  builuiufl,  eounw  tin  atile  iavtolablct  Aait 
peupl^  de  victimei  de  la  tjranaie,  d'etclaves  fugitift  ou  de  maUait 
teun,  qui  s'y  derobaieat  ^alement  k  I'oppresiion  du  despotiBme  ou  ii 
la  aurreillance  de  ta  juttice.  Cependsnt  le  mouTement  de  demotion, 
que  Felix  avail  remarqu^  dans  les  rues  comme  dans  I'^glise,  n'etait 
pashabituel;  il  opprit  bieotAt  que  des  pridres  publiques  de  plusieurs 
joare  avaieut  6t&  ordoDn6es  par  Volusianus,  ^  son  retour,  k  1  occasion 
de  la  dernit^re  JnvatioQ  des  Francs  k  Chartres,  comme  mesure  de 
precaution  ou  de  d^ance  contre  une  atlaque  sur  les  provinces  du 
midi  de  la  Loire.  II  apprit  aussi  que  la  procession  ^tait  sur  le  point 
de  rentrer,  et  eo  moina  de  deux  beures,  a  put  obtenir  de  Volusianus 
line  audience. 

"  L'aspect  do  Viduiianus  6tait  venerable,  mtus  il  io^rait  au  moina 
sutant  de  crainte  que  de  respect.     Sa  taille  italt  ^evee,  et  son  corps, 

JBoiqne  epuis6  par  les  jebnei  etHes  veilles,  itait  droit  et  comme  m- 
exible ;  son  teint  6tait  jaune,  ses  joues  creuaes ;  sa  tete  £tait  om- 
brag6e  d'une  abondance  de  cbeveux  noirs  et  courts ;  I'age,  qui  avait 
marqu^  ses  traces  sur  tout  le  reste  de  sa  figure,  ne  les  avait  point 
blaBchis,  et  ce  contraste  donnait  une  durete  singuli^re  ^  sa  physj- 
tmomie.  Ses  regards  per^ ans  annon^aient  dans  le  successeur  de  Saint 
Martin,  un  juge  des  p6nitens  plutot  qu'un  p^re,  un  champion  ine- 
branlable  de  l'autorit£  des  infid6ies;  un  pers6cuteur  redoutable  de< 
palens  et  des  h6r£tiques;  un  bomme  enfio  qui  saurait  employer  toutei 
tee  ressources  de  la  politique  mondaine  pour  servir  ce  qu'il  regardsit 
comme  les  int£r£tsduCiel."    (Vol.  i.  p.  150— 154^) 

In  this  interyiew,  Felix  learned  with  vei^  little  satisfaction, 
that  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  ou  foot  between  Clovis  and  the 
daughter  of  Julius  Severus; — a  marriage,  which  the  proud  and 
ambitions  prelate  of  Tours  dreaded  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
the  church.  But  he  was  not  for  that  reason  disposed  to  favour 
thA«pr<^ects  of  Felix,  because  he  was  fearful  that  the  power  of 
Julius  Severus,  seconded  by  the  credit  and  wealth  of  the  senator 
Floreritius,  would  disconcert  and  check  his  schemes  of  policy 
and  ambition :  nor  was  Julfa  herself  ignorant  of  the  aspiring 
hopes  of  her  father,  and  of  the  policy  of  which  she  was  to  be  the 
victim.  But  our  hero  was  soon  relieved  from  one  part  of  his 
inquietude.  Julia  was  not  a  pagan,  and  the  chief  obslacle  to 
the  warmest  vows  of  his  heart  was  now  removed.  Letters 
arrived  at  length  ii-om  Julius  Severus,  acknowledging  his  grati- 
tude for  the  afiectionate  and  hospitable  asylum  which  had 
protected  his  daughter,  but  announcing  his  intention  of  seod- 
11^  for  her  as  soon  as  a  convenient  opportunity  should 
arrive.  Florentius  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  Soissons,  an 
accredited  deputy  on  behalf  of  all  the  cities  betwixt  the  Seine 
and  the  Loire,  and  was  received  by  Severus  with  the  studied 
ease  and  elaborate  politeness  of  an  old  courtier.  This  is  a  wdl- 
drawn  character. 
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"■*  Une  eMgwce  toutmua  dam  son  langage,  uoe  fineiae,  nne  hutcMft 
extreme  dana  toutee  »ei  expressions,  un  art  de  pt^voir  la  peni6e  et  !• 
MDtiment  de  ceux  k  qui  if  s'adretsait,  et  de  s*y  conformer  d'sTsace ; 
one  connaissance  parfaite  des  hommes :  qui  donnait  autant  de  dou- 
veaute  que  de  verite  i  les  remarques,  rendaient  »  coDTenation  sin- 
guliSrement  Bgr^able.  ToutefoislafraDchise  qui  Bemblaitempreintesiir 
■a  figure,  I'abandon  qu'an  croyait  reconnoitre  quelquefots  dans  le  San 
de  >a  Toix,  ne  lui  faisaient  jamais  rien  exprimer  qu'il  n'etit  pr£Tu,et  fetd 
d'avance;  sa  politesse  n'avait  que  I'ecorce  de  la  cordiality,  son  Eloquence 
n'^ait  jamais  anim^e  par  la  eooviction.  II  devait  h  la  pr^miire  entre- 
▼ue  hnposer,  fistter,  et  dominer  peAt>&tre ;  cet  empire  une  fois  acquis^ 
lui  demeurait  toujoun  avec  la  plupart  des  hommes,  mais  ceux  qai 
avaient  une  fnucbiae  r6elle,  une  loyaut^  r6eUe  dans  le  caract^e,  ne 
tardaient  pas  k  lentir  confuscment  qu'ils  H  parrenaient  jamais 
arec  lui  juiqu'4  I'homme  cach£  Ibous  I'enveli^  du  courtisan. 
*  *  *  *  *  Ce  ne  fut  qu'en  repaisant  ensuite  lous  ses  souvenirs, 
qa'il  s'apercut  que  Julius  Severus  ne  lui  avait  dit  absolumeot  qua 
ce  que  Felix  aamt  d6ja.  Tout  ce  qui  lui  avail  paru  si  nouveaa 
n'  etait  point  des  faite,  mais  de  la  philosophie  appUquce  d  la  politique. 
Severus  avait  le  talent  de  gen^ralizer  ses  id£es,  et  remontant  des  faits 
aux  prindpes,  pour  redescendre  des  principes  aux  iodividus,  il  nr£- 
eantait  il  I  eflprit  un  exercise  constant,  un  jeu  d'idees  toujours  ricnes, 
toujours  ing^nieux ;  maia  il-  ne  r^r^ait  rien  sur  les  circonstances  ac- 
tilelles,  dont  il  sc  r^serrait  &  lui  seul  la  connoiuance."  (Vol.  i< 
p.  183—185.) 

A  lengthened  description  follows  of  the  court  of  Clovis.  TTie 
Merovingian  s^le  of  making  loye  is  not  of  the  softest  kind. 

Clevis  arr6ta  Julius  Severus  comme  il  allait  sortir.  "  Cet  ambasia- 
dew  des  Gaulois,"  lui  dit-il  en  rl^gardant  Felix  "  a-t-il  amen6  i« 
Totre  fille  ?f '  **  Tr^  excellent  roi,  i)  n'a  pas  et6  possible  qu'elle  a^re 
au  plutfil  k  Soissons." 

The  intolerant  ecclesiastic  St.  Reme,  who  was  present  at  this 
conversation,  now  penetrated  the  deai^s  of  Severus,  and  it  be- 
came the  primary  object  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue  and  poli^  to 
prevent  so  inauspicious  an  union.  In  the  meanwhile,  relix 
communicated  to  that  subtle  politician  the  auction  witb  which 
Julia  hod  inspired  htm;  but  though  the  communication  was 
courteously  received,  and  the  senator  was  apparently  repugnant 
to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  MerovingiBii  barbarian, 
Felix  saw  but  too  plainly  that  he  had  embarked  all  his  hopes  of 
recovering  his  fortune,  and  repairing  the  disasters  which  he  had 
undergone,  m>on  the  alliance ;  and»  naving  succeeded  iu  the  po- 
litical part  of  his  negociation,  he  returned  to  Noviliacum,  with  a 
heart  depressed  by  Uie  probable  extinctioii  of  its  best  hopes,  and 
throbbing  with  terror  for  the  fate  of  Julia. 

Upon  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Cher,  was  a  ruined  villa» 
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called  frona  its  former  proprietor,  the  castle  of  RuUliantis.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  eiEtenaive  possessions  of  lilorentius.  M.  Sis- 
ihondi  has  lavished  much  description  upon  this  desolate  place, 
and  those  who  are  fond  of  horrors  wilt  find  an  ample  supply 
served  up  to  tliem.  It  abounded  with  subterraneous  cavities,  and 
at  the  hour  of  midnight  supernatural  lights  were  seen  moving 
along  its  deserted  walls  in  every  direction.  There  was  a  chapd 
there,  at  which  the  monks  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  officiated  at 
certain  seasons,  and  celebrated  mosses  to  exorcise  the  demon* 
who  were  almost  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  place.  During  the 
absence  of  Floreotius,  Julia  and  Numantia,  with  the  greater  part 
of  their  household,  hod  made  a  short  excursion  to  this  place, 
and  on  their  return  had  found  letters  from  Felix,  as  well  as  from 
iBevems.  The  latter  announced  to  his  daughter  Ae  splendid 
nnion  that  awaited  her,  and  the  peremptory  mandate  of  Clovis 
that  she  should  accompany  the  matron  Sulpitia,  wha  would 
shortly  afterwards  arrive  from  Chartres  at  Noviliacum,  and  take 
charge  of  his  intended  bride,  whilst  a  corps  of  Franlts  would  be 
in  attendance  to  protect  them  on  their  journey.  The  agonies  of 
Felix  may  be  easily  imagined :  he  conjured  his  mother  not 
to  permit  the  departure  of  Julia  till  he  had  seen  her,  urging  her, 
in  the  event  of  the  matron  Sulpdtia's  arrival,  to  find  some  pr^' 
text  for  removing  Julia  to  another  place,  and  intimating  l^t  bef 
would  use  every  effort  to  arrive  at  Noviliacum  immediately,  to 
take  his  last  adieus  of  her. 

It  was  determined  that  Numanlia  and  Julia  should  proceed  by 
water  to  the  castle  of  Rutilianus,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  Heso- 
dunum,  the  appellation  by  which  that  desolate  place  was  called, 
there  meet  Felix  Florentius  on  his  road  to  'Noviliacum;  and  thus 
obtain  a  little  delay  to  the  dreaded  journey  to  Soissons. 

"  Le  soleil  ^Uut  dej^  assez  £leve  sur  I'borizon,  loraque  Sylvia  et 
Julia  entr^rent  arec  Eudoxe  dans  le  bateau  qui  devait  les  transporter 
k  H^sodunum.  La  descente,  en  suivant  la  Loire,  devait  gtre  facile; 
mais  coimne  il  faudrail,  au  retour,  remonter  le  courant,  huit  forta  r^- 
ineurs  avaient  etc  choisis  pour  les  accompagner.  La  jaurn£e  6tait 
ravissante ;  les  eaux  de  la  Loire,  si  pures  et  en  vahme  temps  si  abon- 
dantes,  ae  roulaieot  point  tumultueusement ;  ellee  glissaJent  sans  r£-. 
sistance  but  un  sable  fin,  et  teur  surface  etait  a  peine  troublee  par  la 
rapidity  de  leur  mouvement ;  aussi  reflechissaient-elleB,  curame  une 
glace  mouvante,  tons  les  objets  distribufs  sur  leur  bords  rians  et  les 
delicieux  prom  on  to  ires  que  le  bateau  doubhit  tour  h  tour.  Quelques 
habitations  s'elcvaient  encore  de  loin  en  loin  sur  les  deux  rives  du 
fleuve ;-  la  culture  y  ctait  moins  abandonn^e  que  dans  I'int^rieur  du 
pays  ;  surtout  on  comment  ait  k  distinguer,  sur  la  rive  gauche,  les  mai- 
Bons  blanches  et  regulierement  bities  du  camp  des  legionnaires,  qui 
donnaient  a  ce  coteau  une  apparencc  de  prospcrite;  mais  les  ruines 
sombreuaes  qui  couronnaJent  les  hauteurs,  aunoDcaieot  que,'  dans  un 
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Mtre  iu6de,  uns  brillBnte  population  arait  particip^,  data  lu  mtem 
heux,  au  feitin  de  la  uttoret  et  joui  de  totu  le>  avantages  qu'un  col 
fbrtile,  un  climat  heareux,  une  navigation  facile  ofiraientauK  riverams 
de  la  Loiie. 

**  Entre  toutes  les  niines  se  distinguaient  cellei  d'H^sodunum,  par 
leur  masse  imposante,  l'6tendue  de  I'eapace  qu'ellea  couvrairait,  et  la 
tiautanr  du  monticult  escarps  que  les  travaux  dee  Carnutei  aTaient 
cIwDgi  en  fbrteresse.  Sourest,  de  ces  murailles,  iis  avaieDt  ban6  les 
e^ts  del  Turoni  et  dec  Cenomanea  ;  touvent,  autour  de  leur  enceinte 
CODMcr^e,  les  draides  avaient  CMiduit  en  procession  les  Tictimes  tnt>- 
inainefl,  dont  le  Bang  devait  couler  sur  I'autel  du  farouche  H^ub,  di^ 
des  Gaulois,  dont  la  ville  portait  le  nom.  Aujourd'liui,  ces  m^ines 
murailles  ^talent  orn^es  par  un  heureux  melange  de  verdure  que  pro- 
duisaient  les  ronces  sortant  de  leur  crevasses,  et  auspendues  au-dessuB 
des  pr&ipicee  ou  lesgroupes  d'arbres  seir^s  dans  les  antiques  demeures 
de  I'homme,  et  couronnant  quelquc-fois  les  tours  qui  tombaient  en 

"  Cependant,  lorsque  les  Tojrageurs  approcligreiit,  lorsqu'ils  debar- 
qudrent  Eur  le  port  de  cette  antique  vUle,  des  impressions  plus  tristes  so 
m^ldrent  d  leur  admiratioD  pour  un  site  si  pittoresque.  Une  longue 
suite  de  g^i^rations  avait  pau6e  sur  cette  terre  j  mais  la  derni^re  mSme 
y  avait  fini,  et  d^sormais  la  mort  y  regnait  seule.  Les  muraillea,  quit 
du  liaut  de  la  colline  descendaient  jusqu'^  la  riviere,  et  qui  liaicDt  les 
(ours  massives  de  la  citadeUe  avec  son  post  sur  la  Loire,  £taient  com- 
pos^es  d'euonnes  fragmens  de  rocher  attistement  superposes  les  uns 
aux  autres,  sans  aucuo  ciment ;  elles  avaient  ensuite  T£sut£,  pur  leur 
propre  masse,  i  de  nombreus  assaillani;  cependant  elles  ^talent 
entc'ouvertes  dans  plus  d'un  endroit,  et  elles  latssaient  decouvrir,  dans  la 
campagne  voisine,  les  monumens  de  I'ancienne  superstition  des  druides, 
dont  Is  destination  etait  dej^  oubli^.  On  y  voyatt  des  cercles  de 
pierres  colossalee,  qui  setnblaient  les  sieges  de  g6ans  rasaembles  pour 
tenir  conseil,  avec  une  pierre  plus  elevee  que  les  autres  pour  leur  pre-  , 
sident ;  des  autels  oil  un  enorme  rocfaer  se  trouvait  place  en  potence 
au-desBUS  de  deux  autres,  avec  une  attention  si  Bcrupuleuse  i  le  mettre 
en  ^uilibre,  que  la  main  seule  sufBsait  j)0UT  I'ebranler,  quoiqu'il  e{tt 
di)^  pass^  des  si^cles,  et  qu'il  fflt  destine  i  passer  d'autres  a iccles  en- 
core ^  la  meroe  place."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  77—81.) 

■  We  must  now  prepare  to  sup  full  witlihorrors.  Here  the  lovers 
meet.  Bat  fate,  or  rather  the  author,  ordains  them  soon  to  be 
torn  from  each  other.  An  ecclesiastical  intrigue  to  prevent  the 
onion  of  Clovis  and  Julia  Severa,  and  the  almost  equally  dreaded 
alliance  of  Felix  and  Juliuj  having  been  set  on  foot  by  the  arch- 
-biahop  of  Tours,  they  are  smprised  in  a  subterraneous  passage 
as  they  were  preparing  to  retam ;  and  whilst  the  real  agency  la 
fkilfiiuy  coDC^ed,  the  adventure  is  clothed  with  sufficient  of  the 
marvellous  and  supernatural  to  excite  a  vivid  interest  and  a  rest- 
leas  curiosity  in  the  reader. 
"  Sylvia  donnait  le  bras  i  Eudose,  Julia  marchait  lentement  der* 
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Tiftrfe  arec  F^x.  Tons  deux  araient  ie  sentnnent  secret,  que  c*£tsit 
peut-Atre  lear  dernier  t£te-^-t6te;  qu'il*  Bcnuent  bientfit  obterr^a,  9ut- 
veill^i  avec  d^ance,  et  peat-6tre  s^pv^s  pour  toujoars.  lis  t'aiit- 
taient  iDTolontairement,  il  ne  leur  seiiiblait  jamais  avoir  dit  tout  ce 
-qu'llE  avaient  k  ae  dire ;  ill  retenaient  arec  force  ces  denrierg  instaiu  de 
bonheur  qni  allaieat  lenr  6chapper.  S}rlvia,  quoiqu'elle  marchait  len- 
tement  elle-ni£me,  avait  dijA  prii  beaucoup  d'avance  anr  eux.  A 
pliuieura  reprises  elle  s'etait  retouraie  pour  les  eogager  i,  hhttr.  Arra^ 
a  I'ouTerture  du  iouterrain,  elle  se  r^tourna  une  derniere  foil  pour  lee 
appeller ;  quel  fut  son  ^tonnement  et  son  eSroi  de  voir  cette  cavcnie 
ftrmge  derrigre."    (Vol.  u.  p.  103.  lU.) 

Leaving  Sylvia  and  her  attendants  to  tlieir  afi&iebt,  and  the 
agonies  of  a  fruitless  and  disappointed  search,  we  will  make  one 
extract  more  from  the  dcBcription  of  this  strange  adventure. 

"  Tout-il'Coup  la  lami^re  qui  partait  de  I'ouverture  du  souteirain 
et  vers  laquelle  tous  deux  ae  dirigeaient,  dispanit  k  leurs  yeux,  et  la 
faible  luear  qu'ils  laissaient  derrigre  eus,  et  qui  venait  de  I'escalier 
par  lequel  its  ^laieot  descendus,  dbparut  preaque  au  mSme  instant. 
II  ae  reatait  plua  dans  la  caverne  un  seul  rayon  de  lumiere,  et  les  deux 
jonans  ne  reconnaissaient  plua  mgme  dans  quel  sens  lis  devaient  dinger 
leun  pas." 

»  *  «  » 

"  Julia  n'^it  point  sujette  h  de  vaines  terreurs ;  jamais  lurtout  elle  ne 
a'etoit  sentie  moins  dispQs6e  i  B'alarmer,  q^ue  lorsque  Felix  lui  donnait  Ie 
bras.  TouB  deux  marchaient  i  titons,  mau  en  riant  dans  cette  obscurity 
)>rofoode  ;  ils  suivaieot  les  parois  du  rocher,  dont  lea  asp£rit£g  les  faisaient 
d^ier  quelquefbis  de  la  ligne  droit,  et  douter  s'ils  ne  s'egaraient  point, 
lb  arriverent  enfin  k  TeKtremit^  de  la  caverne,  oil  ils  comptaieat  trouver 
one  porte,  mais  quel  fut  leur  etonnement  de  rencontrer  en  face  d'eux,  un 
rocher  qui  leurljarrait  Ie  passage  ;  lis  cherchaient  vainement  avec  les 

'  IB  une  obstacle  en  bois,  qu'ils  purent  auppoaer  mobile  ;  ila  ne  trou- 


"  Ils  retoum^rent  en  effet  sur  leurs  pas,  appuyant  toujours  lea  mains 
sar  Ie  rocher,  et  s'efibrcant  d'estimer  en  mime  temps  s'lls  auivaient 
lonjouTs  une  ligne  droit.  Felix  continuait  cepeodaot  k  aflirmer  ^ 
Julia,  qu'il  ne  pouvait  avoir  pour  eux  aucun  sujet  de  crainte ;  que 
■a  mgre  en  ne  les  voyant  pas  paraltre,  ne  tarderait  pas  k  leur  faire  ouvrir 
Ie  souterrain,  k  les  y  faire  cnercher  avec  des  flambeaux  a'ils  s'^taient 
egar^s." 

•  *  »  « 

"  Ds  avan^aient  cependant  en  se  donnant  toujours  Ie  braf^  et  appiiy- 
ant  toujours  la  main  sur  la  parois ;  mais  ils  avan^ aient  en  s'Scartant 
de  I'ouverture  de  la  caveme  vers  laquelle  ils  6taient  parvenus.  Tout-^- 
coup  Julia  se  sent  aaiaie  par  Ie  bras  et  secou^  violentement,  pour  I'ar- 
racfaer  il  Felix  et  I'entrainer ;  elle  pousse  un  cri  perf  ant :  Felix,  averti 
par  ce  cri  et  l'effi>rt  qn'elle  &it  pour  se  retenir  a  lui,  s'^Wce  du  cote 
ou  il  sent  qu'on  I'entr^e.     Sea  mains  rencontrent  un  homme ;   il 
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F3>raide,  le  soulira  dans  ses  bnu,  le  reoTene  et  tombe  avee  lui.  Son 
adveraaire  £tait  vigoureux  cependant,  et  ill  se  d^battaieot  CDeore  par 
teirei  laraque  un  Douveau  cri  de  Julia  lui  fit  connaltre  que  d'antrei  en- 
nemis  a'^taient  empares  d'elle,  et  B'effi)rcaientde  TenleTer.  '  Qui  que  ta 
aoiB,'  dit-il,  ausiitdt  il  son  advereaire  en  te  Beiraot  k  la  gorge :  '  Ta  ea 
mort  si  tu  n'ordonne  paa  k  tea  camarades  de  a'arr^ter,  et  de laiawr  cette 
femme  en  liberie.' " 

Julia  soon  leams  her  fate. 

"  *  OH  nous  conduisez-voua  i 

*  A  Toura  i 

*  Au  matoB  de  qui  serous-nous  imis  I 

*  Vous,  aux  religieuses,  Felix  aux  moines  de  St.  Martin. 

*  n  n'y  aura  dooc,'  dit  Felix,  '  aiicua  moyen  de  nous  revoir  i  * 
'  Non,  BBDB  doute.* 

*  PourroDS'nous  de  noins,*  dit  Julio,  *  rassurer  noi  families  lur 
ootre  disparution  ? ' " 

*  •  *  •  ♦ 

"  Mes  ordres  aont  precis  de  ne  vous  laisser  communiquer  avec  per- 
sonne  au  monde.  Le  sort  de  I'^lise  des  Gaules  tient  peut-Stre  k  ce  que 
la  retraite  de  la  Glle  de  Severus  ae  soit  soup9onn6e  par  penonne.  Tran- 
quillisez  votre  ntgre,  c'est  lui  faire  comprendre  que  tous  n'£tei  pat 
eatre  les  maios  des  brigands ;  c'est  done  I'aider  k  deviner  que  vent 
etes  dans  les  notres." 

*  •  •  * 

"  Felix  retomba  sur  son  si^e,  confondu  de  ce  melange  de  compas- 
sion et  d*indexibilit£  qui  ne  lui  Imssait  aucane  esp^rance.  '  Quoi, 
ma  malheureuse  m^re  devra  se  figurer  que  nous  avous  peri  dans  cei 
souterrains  1 '  dit-il  a vec  I'accent  du  d6seBpoir. 

"  '  Non,  k  ootre  depart,'  dit  le  pretre,  '  nous  laiweroni  cei  souter- 
rains ouverts,  et  elle  pourra  s'assurer  que  vous  a'j  hlei  plus,  D'ailleurs, 
ce  que  je  n'ai  pas  le  droit  de  faire,  mon  sup^rteur  le  fera  sans  doute.  II 
ne  Toudra  pas  avoir  k  recdre  compte  devaat  Dieu  de  la  vie  de  votre 
mgre. 

**  Apres  avoir  dit  ces  mots,  le  pretre  se  leva  de  table  et  fit  quelque 
toura  en  se  promenant  dans  la  salle  souterraine,  avec  I'apparence  d'une 
vive  agitation  ;  il  se  mil  ensuite  a  genoux,  cbercbant  sans  doute  a  sa 
fortifier,  par  la  pridre,  pour  I'ex^utioa  de  ce  qu'il  considerait  comme 
son  devoir. 

"  Felix  se  retouma  vers  Julia,  et  entama  avec  elle  une  converaatlon 
&  voix  basse,  que  le  pr&tre  ou  aucun  des  assistans  ne  chercberent  ni  i 
entendre,  ni  k  interrompre.  Tous  deux  vovaieat  approcher  avec  dou- 
leur  le  moment  oil  ils  allaient  £tre  separ^;  mais  tous  deux  ausii  se 
r^£taient  I'un  B.  I'autre  que  I'^reuve  actuelle  ne  pouvait  ^tre  que  mo- 
mentanee,  et  qu'elle  les  dorooait  peut-gtre  it  un  malheur  sans  fin. 
Aussi  cherchaient-ils  I  se  pr^munir  contre  les  dangers  auxquels  ils 
pourraient  6tre  exposes  s^pat^ment,  et  surtout  contre  Tea  faux  rapports 
qu'on  pourrait  tenter  de  leur  faire  I'un  sur  I'autre.  lis  juraient  que 
jamais  ils  ne  prononceraient  des  vceux  dans  les  deux  couvens  oi^  on 
allait  lev  enfenner^  que  jamus  ils  n'abandonnenuent  I'espoir  de  se 
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w€tmir.  lis  Maient  appris  qn'ila  deraient  leaoacer  &  l*esp6ranee  de.a^ 
voir  tant  qu'ils  eeraient  entre  les  muas  des  religieiuc ;  maia  il  n'^tatfr 
pas  sta  qu'on  De  le*  laisi^t  point  correspondre  entemble,  ou  e'envoyet 
tout  ail  moins  des  pr£aeni  ou  del  menages  symbol iques,  auxquds  ils 
t'effoT^aioDt  d'attacher  un  lens  paravance. 

"  Le  tQinpB  a'^coulait  pour  eox  plua  rapidement  que  pour  la  mal- 
heureuse  Sylvia,  et  il  y  avail  d^j^  pluaieurs  heures  qu'ils  ^aient  dans 
le  caverne,  lorsqu'un  de  leurs  gardiena,  qui  deputs  quelque  temps 
s'^tait  ^loign^  s'approcha  du  pr6tre,  et  lui  dit  quelque  mots  it  voix 
basse.  '  Le  moment  est  venu,'  dit  celui-ci  a  ses  captifs,  '  partohs, 
Felix  !  il  vaut  mieux,  pour  voua  comme  pour  moi,  que  je  voua  rende 
la  parole  que  voua  m'avez  donnee,  ei  que  vous  ne  cediei  qu*i  la  force. 
Vous  pouiriez  tous  Bgurer,  en  sortaut  du  souterrain,  qu'un  tnoment 
d'audace  ou  d'addresae  suffirait  pour  recouvrer  votre  liberty.  Je  ne 
»eux  pas  vous  exposer  k  une  tentation  qui  ne  ferait  qu'aggraver  votre 
kouSrance.  Qu'on  lie  de  nouveau  les  captiral'  Et  loTGqu'ils  furent 
li^  I  '  Qu'on  couvre  leur  bouche  d'un  bandeau,  qu'on  lea  revgte  de 
I'babit  de  notre  ordre;  qu'oQ  abaiase  le  ^apuchon  sur  leure  yeux,  et 
partonsl' 

"  Lorsque  le  froc  fut  pr£aent^  k  Julia,  elk  ^prouva  un  fr^missemenC 
nniversel :  ses  larmea  commencerent  i  rouler  sur  ses  joues ;  mais  sa 
bouche  gtait  ferm6e  par  un  bandeau  de  toile;  un  capuchon  €tait 
abaiasfe  aur  son  visage ;  elle  ne  pouvait  ni  £tre  vue,  ni  se  faire  entendue ; 
et  quoiqu'elie  fCit  h  c6t6  de  Felix,  toute  communication  entre  eux  avait 
cess6e.  Deux  hommea  avaient  pria  sea  deux  liras,  et  la  conduisaient 
en  silence ;  deux  autrea  conduiaaient  de  mgme  Felix.  L'homme  qui 
portait  une  torche,  dont  la  lueur  se  distinguait  au  travera  deleurs  ca- 
puchons,  marchait  devant  eux.  AprSa  avoir  chemin6  quelque  temps 
dans  ces  aouterrains,  ils  entendirent  un  bruit  comme  d'une  porte  tour-* 
nantesurses  gonds;  ils  passerent,  et  ils  s'aper^urent  qu'un  vent  frais 
frappait  leurs  habits.  Us  ^tatent  hore  de  cea  cavernes.  Toua  deux  eii 
mtoie  temps  a'eSbrcerent  de  crier ;  maia  quoique  leur  voix  ne  fAt  pas 
enti^rement  arretee  par  le  bandeau  qui  couvrait  leur  bouche,  leur 
guidea  n'y  donn^rent  aucune  attention.  Ila  les  souleverent  en  mSme 
temps  par  les  braa,  puis  les  deposgrent  I'un  k  cbt€  de  I'autre  dans  un 
bateau.  Bientot  le  bruit  du  courant  et  celui  dea  raraes  leur  apprireni 
qu'ils  descendaient  la  Loire."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  150—172,) 

Having  made  these  selections,  we  must  now  desist  Irom  poi^' 
suiitg  the  details  of  M.  Sismondi's  romance.  The  catastrophe 
may  ittdeed  be  conjectured  without  any  severe  eSart  of  imagina- 
tion. After  a  variety  of  adventures,  and  a  long  and  cruel  im- 
{]riaonment  of  the  hero  in  a  convent,  and  the  heroine  in  an  ad- 
acent  nunnerj',  during  which,  every  artifice  is  practised,  and 
every  cruelty  inflicted  to  extort  from  them  their  respective  vowg 
of  dedication  to  the  church,  they  are  at  length  brought  tc^ether 
in  the  tower  of  Senoch,  by  means  as  niarvelloua  as  those  which 
produced  their  separation;  and  after  the  author  has  exercised 
them  with  the  usual  interval  of  suspense,  and  the  usual  quaotoia 
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of  g^exiag,  tbfe  two' lovers  are  St  last  unUed>'and  all  parttesitT« 
very  happij^  afterwards. 

To  the  few  critical  remarks  with  which  we  b^;an  our  article, 
we  have  little  to  add.  We  shall  observe,  however,  that  in  Lis 
first  Sketches  of  Lamia,  the  pagan  priestess,  the  author's  Jaacy 
seemed  to  swell  with  wider  conceptions  of  her  character  than-Jie 
afterwards  fomid  it  convenient  to  fill  up ;  and  probably  he  ori- 
ginally destined  her  to  a  more  important  agency,  and  to  a  more 
powerful  influence  over  the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  ro- 
mance than  he  has  actually  assigned  her.  This  is  a  great  ble- 
mish. 

— ■■  Amphora  coepit 

Inttitui— currenle  rot^  cur  urceus  exit } 


Art.  rV.— 1.  The  Martyr  oJAntioch,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Irofessor  of  Poetry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    I^ondon,  1822.  pp.168. 

S.  Belshazzar,  a  Dramatic  Poem.    By  the  same  Author.  1822^ 

-    pp.  162. 

It  is  usually  a  dangerous  experiment  for  the  professors  of  an 
art  to  exhibit  a  public  specimen  of  their  own  powers  of  execu- 
tion ;  since,  they  are  not  only  sure  to  meet  with  a  severely  cri- 
tical reception  proportioned  to  the  opinion  which  the  world  have 
been  led  to  conceive  of  their  professional  skill,  but  because  the 
qualifications  which  may  be  sufficient  to  form  an  excellent  in- 
structor of  others,  are  not  always  of  the  kind  necessary  to  qualiiy 
an  individual  to  illustrale  his  own  lessons.  The  talents  requisite  for 
a  modem  professor  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  are 
rather  those  which  qualify  him  to  judge  well  of  the  poetical 
merit  of  others,  and.  to  convey  in  his  lectures  the  critical  princi- 
ples of  his  art,  than  those  which  would  necessarily  render  hira 
an  eminent  poet  himself.  But  the  recently  elected  academical 
laureate  is  not  content  with  the  honour  of  being  the  cause  of 
poetry  in  other  men,  but  comes  forward  in  his  own  person  to 
claim  the  wreath  with  which  it  is  his  office  to  adorn  others.  la 
his  Martyr  of  Antioch  he  issued  forth  with  his  chaplet  scarcely 
settled  upon  his  brow,  and  just  escaped  from  the  dust  and  toil  of  s 
Sficcessfiil  election,  to  vindicate  to  the  world  at  large  the  sufirages 
which  his  academical  fame  has  obtained  for  Iiim  from  his  learned 
constituents.  We  trembled  for  his,  and  we  may  add,  for  our 
Alma  Mater,  when  we  read  on  his  title-page,  *'  Prt^esspr  of 
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Pomrf  in  the  Unimu^  of  Oxford."  We  had  lAmoet  wUietl 
him  to  have  "  bridled  in  his  struj^ling  muse,"  with  whatever 
*'  paiiii"  ioT  the  statutable  ten  years  of  bis  appointment.  These 
dangers,  however,  existed  only  in  the  imagination.  The  taste  of 
the  univerBity,  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Miunan,  is  justified  before 
diegreat  public  by  Mr.  Milman himself. 

The  suqect  both  of  the  Martyr  of  Antioch  and  of  his  more 
lecent  poem  of  Belahazzar,  is  such  as  became  well  the  author's 
•acred  profeiHon  and  academical  Gtadon;  and  the  manner  ia 
wiuch  ne  has  worked  up  these  poems  is  singularly  elegant  and 
flassiml ;  too  elegit  ana  classical  we  almost  Kar  for  the  popular 
taste.  Mr.  Milman's  poems  are  raUier  for  solitary  perusal  in 
academic  groves,  or  in  the  cool  retirement  of  a  shady  hamlet, 
than  for  t£e  rapid  glance  of  busy  civic  readers,  or  unfortunate 
periodical  critics,  who  read  the  products  of  the  silent  hour  and 
academical  shad^  in  the  din  and  clatter  of  far  other  scenes  than 
those  of  FinduH^  or  **  of  Siloa's  brook,"  and  at  a  distance  equally 
remote  from  Helicon  and  from  Zion.  In  truUi  some  of  Mr. 
Milman's  poems,  especiallv  the  Martyrof  Antiocfa,  are  too  pure, 
and  flowing,  end  polished,  too  closely  modeled  on  the  great 
masters  of  antiquity,  and  too  little  conversant  with  the  modem 
artifices  of  the  poet's  trade,  to  suit  any  but  those  i^io  can  rdish 
the  composed  and  finbbed  beauties  of  a  txu\y  Grecian  production. 
The  subject  and  intention  of  the  Martyr  of  Antioch  are  thus 
explained  by  the  author : 

"  Thispoemisfoundedon  the  followingpart  of  the  History  of  Saint 
Mar^areL  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  priest,  and  beloved  by 
OlybiUB,  the  Prefect  of  the  East,  who  wished  to  marry  her.  Hie  rest 
of  the  t^iend  I  have  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  discard,  and  to  fill  up 
tite  outline  as  my  own  imagioatioa  suggested.  Gibbon  has  so  well 
Condensed  all  the  information  which  remains  to  us  from  Strabo,  Chry- 
•ostom,  Sozomen,  and  the  writiRgs  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  relative  to 
Antiodi,  the  Temple  and  sacred  grove  of  Daphne,  that  thie  reader  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  from  his  florid,  and  too  glowmg  description, 
matt  of  the  allusions  to  these  subjects  contained  in  the  poem.  The 
paBsage  occurs  in  his  twenty-third  chapter,   , 

"  The  martyrologists  have  dwelt  almost  exclusively  on  the  outward 
and  bodily  sutferin^  of  the  early  Christians.  They  have  described 
with  almost  anatomical  precisioa  the  various  methods  of  torture.  The 
consequence  has  been,  the  neglect  of  their  writings ;  in  perusing  which 
a  mind  of  the  least  sensibility  shrinks  with  such  loathing  and  abhor- 
rence from  the  tedious  detail  of  suSering,  as  to  become  insensible  to 
the  calm  resignation,  the  simple  devotion,  the  exulting  hope  of  the 
suffisrer.  But  these  writers  have  rarely  and  briefly  nodced  the  internal 
and  mental  agonies  to  which  the  same  circumstances  inevitably  ex- 
posed the  converts.  The  surrender  of  life,  when  it  appeared  most 
lugbly  ggled  with  the  blessings  of  Ptovidence;  the  Uter^  abandon- 
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meat  of  this  world,  «b«i  aU  ita  pUumta,  it»  riohu,  uri  Us  rimiet 
vere  is  thdr  power;  the  violcat  Bevoiii^  of  thwe  tiei,  whidt  tin 
goitle  spirit  of  Christiiuiity  tmd  Uw  nOK  wtdeuied ;  the  wlfHleDiBl 
not  of  the  ungodly  ]wt*,  but  of  tlw  noM  inoocflnt  s&ctiau  t  that  Isst 
and  moat  swtul  conflict,  whm  "  brother  delivered  brother  unto  death, 
and  the  father  the  child,"  whet)  "  a  loan's  foqi  were  those  of  his  own 
household," — it  was  ftom  such  trials,  not  those  of  the  Sn  and  the 
stake  alone,  that  the  meek  religion  of  Christ  came  forth  triumphant. 
Id  ench  a  situation  it  has  been  my  object  to  represent  the  mind  of  a 
Toun^  and  tender  female ;  and  I  nave  opposed  to  ChrisdaqtW  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  natural  of  Heathen  superstitions^tEe  worship 
of  the  Sun.  The  reader,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  recollect  that  altboagb 
the  following  poem  is  in  moat  part  a  work  of  imagination,  there  wwe 
multitudes  who  really  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  faith  of  Christ, 
under  drcumstances  equally  appalling  and  afflictive  i  for  tllBt  faith,  to 
the  truth  or  lalsehood  of  which  they  had  demonstrative  evidence  in 
their  power  and  in  their  possession."    (Intr.  p.  5— ?■) 

Hie  poem  opem  with  9  ohonu  to  ApcJlo  in  the  mo<t  finished 
st^le  of  chaste  dassictj  verse. 

OHosus  or  vouTKa. 
Lord  of  the  solden  day  I 
That  hold'st  &y  fiery  way, 
OutKlazzliog  from  tbe  heavens  eaoi  wanlqg  star ; 
Wiat  time  Aurers  fur 
Whose  loose  dew-dropping  hair. 
And  the  swift  Hours  have  yoked  thy  radiant  car. 
Thou  raountest  Heaven's  blue  Steep, 
And  the  universal  sleep 
From  the  wide  world  withdraws  its  misty  vol ; 
The  uleot  cities  wake, 
Th'  encamped  armies  shake 
Their  unfiiri'd  banners  in  the  freshening  gale. 
The  basldnff  earth  displays 
Her  green  breast  in  the  blaze ; 
And  all  the  Gods  upon  Olympus'  bead. 
In  haughty  Joy  behold 
Thy  tramphng  coursers  bold 
Obey  thy  soveragn  rdn  with  stately  tread. 

CHORUS  or  HAIBEHS. 

Lord  of  the  speaking  Ivre ! 

That  with  a  touch  of  lire 
Strik'st  Buiic,  which  delays  the  charmed  spheres ; 

And  with  a  soft  control 

Dost  steal  away  the  soul, 
An*  diaw  him  mdting  eyes  delicious  tears— 

Thou  the  dead  hero's  name 

Dost  sanctify  to  fame, 
H  2 
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m'd  io  rich  and  ever-lragraat  verse ; 
Id  every  sunlit  clime. 
Through  all  eternal  time 

Aitentiiig  lands  his  deathless  deeds  reheane. 
The  lovesick  damsel,  laid 
Beneath  the  myrtle  shade. 

Drinks  from  thy  cup  of  song  with  raptured  ear^ 
And,  dead  to  all  around. 
Save  the  sweet  bliss  of  sound, 

Sit!  heedless  that  her  soul's  beloved  is  near. 


Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 

Whose  fateful  arrows  go 
Like  shafts  of  lightning  from  the  quivering  sttug: 

Pierced  through  each  scaly  fold. 

Enormous  Python  roll'd 
VnSh  thou  triiimp)iiint  to  the  sky  didst  spring ; 

And  scorn  and  beanteous  ire 

Steep'd  with  ennobling  fire: 
Thy  quivering  lips  and  all  thy  beardless  face ; 

Loose  flew  thy  clusteriag  hair. 

While  thou  the  trackless  aii 
Didst  walk  in  all  thine  own  celestial  grace. 

CHOHUS  OF  MAIDBKS. 

Lord  of  the  holy  spring, 

Where  the  Nine  Sisters  sing. 
Then:  dearest  haunt,  our  Syrian  Castaly : 

I'here  ofl  the  entranced  maid, 

By  the  cool  waters  laid. 
Feels  all  her  labouring  bosom  full  of  thee : 

The  kings  of  earth  stand  near 

In  pale  religious  fear ; 
The  purple  Sovereign  of  imperial  Rome 

In  solemn  awe  hatli  heard 

The  wild  prophetic  word, 
That  spalce  the  cloud-wrapt  mystery  of  his  doom. 

CHOBDS  or  YOUTHS. 

Lord  of  the  gorgeous  shrine, 

Where  to  thy  form  divine 
The  inow-white  line  of  lessening  pillars  leads : 

And  all  the  frontispiece, 

And  every  sculptured  frieze, 
b  tidi  Mid  breathing  with  thy  godlike  deeds.   * 

Here  by  the  lulling  deep 

Thy  mother  seems  to  sleep 
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On  the  wild  nurgin  of  the  floatlog  isle; 

Her  new-born  iofanti,  Uou, 

And  she  the  wood-Nymj^  noir. 
Lie  slumbering  on  her  breast,  and  Blumbering  smile. 

Here  in  her  pride  we  see 

The  impious  Kiobe, 
Mid  all  her  boasted  race  in  slaughter  piled. 

Folding  in  vain  her  vest, 

And  cowering  with  fond  breast 
Over  her  last,  her  youngest,  loveliest  chil^ 

CROKDS  or   MAJDEHB. 

Lord  of  the  cypress  grove, 

That  here  in  baffled  love 
The  soft  Thessalian  ivaid  didst  still  pursue ; 

Until  her  snoiry  foot 

In  the  green  earth  took  root. 
And  in  thioe  arms  a  verdant  laurel  grew. 

And  still  thv  tenderest  beam* 

Over  our  falling  streams 
At  shadowy  eve  delight  to  hover  long ; 

They  to  Orontes'  tide 

In  liquid  music  glide 
Through  banks  that  blossom  their  sweet  coune  along. 

And  still  in  Daphne's  bower 
'  Thou  wandereit  many  an  hour, 

Kissiog  the  turf  by  her  light  footsteps  trod ; 

And  Nymphs  at  noontide  deep 

Start  from  their  dreaming  sleep, 
And  in  his  glory  see  the  bright-hair'd  God. 

CHOSUS  or  YOUTHS  AMD  MAIDSNS. 

Fhcebus  Apollo,  hear ! 
Great  Lycian  king  appear, 
Come  from  thy  Cynthisn  steep  or  Xanthus'  shore. 
Here  to. thy  Syrian  home 
In  visible  godhead  come, 
And  o'«r  our  land  thy  choicest  influence  pour.    (P.  B — 11.) 
The  heroine,  Margarita,  the  converted  daughter  of  the  faeatboa 
priest  Caltias,  is  thus  exquisitely  described : 

Macer.  Wh^  then,  is  wautiag  i 

Second  Priest.   What,  but  the  crown  and  palm-luce  grace  of  all. 
The  sacred  virgin,  on  whose  footsteps  Beauty 
Waits  like  a  luindmaid ;  whose  most  peerless  form, 
Light  as  embodied  air,  and  pure  as  ivory 
Thrice  polish'd  by  the  skilful  statuarr. 
Moves  in  the  priestess'  long  and  flowmg  robes, 
While  our  BCBrce-«rring  wonhip  doth  adore 
The  servant  rather  than  the  God. 
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TKrdPriat.  The  n^ 

Whoae  liviDg  lyre  m  rioqamilv  iiwaksi 
From  the  deseilcd  gnve  the  srieot  birdi 
Hans  horering  o'n  ber  i  and  we  httmon  heucn 
Stsna  breathless  as  the  marbles  on  tfae  walls. 
That  even  thenuelves  seem  tmicb'd  to  listening  liff^ 
All  animate  with  the  inspiring  ecstasr. 

^nt  Bxman.    Thoa  mea^st  tbe  oaugbter  of  the  holy  Callias ; 
I  once  beheld  her,  when  the  thronging  people 
Frest  round,  yet  parted  still  to  give  her  way, 
Even  aa  the  Uue  enamour'd  waves,  when  fint 
The  seB-b(wn  Goddos  in  her  rosy  shell 
Safl*d  the  calm  ocean. 

Second  Priat.  Margarita,  come. 

Come  in  thy  loneless  grace,  thy  flowing  locks 
Crown'd  with  the  laurel  of  the  God ;  the  lyre 
Accordant  to  thy  slow  and  musical  steps, 
As  grateful  'twmdd  return  the  hannony, 
Hiat  from  thy  touiA  it  wins. 

JTurd  Priest.  Come,  Margarita^ 

This  long,  this  basbfiil,  tinorovs  delay 
Beseems  thee  well,  and  thou  wilt  come  the  lovelier, 
Even  like  a  late  long-look'd-foc  Sower  in  spring. 

SeeeHtd  Priett.    Still  silent  I  some  one  of  the  sacred  priests 
Enter,  and  in  Apollo's  name  call  forth 
The  tardy  maiden.  (P.  12— 11.) 

Onr  readers  bave  tfans  seen  tbe  alraoU  angelic  vmoa ;  they 
ehallnow  catch  a  few  accents  from  her  lips,  as  they  burst  from  her 
in  her  lonely  musings  in  the  grove  oFDaphn^  in  the  sweet  tran- 
quilli^  of  a  sununePs  evening. 

Oh,  thoH  Mooted,  yet  most  lovehf  grove  1 
Hath  tbe  Almighty  breathed  o'er  aU  thy  bowers 
An  everlastmg  spnog,  and  paved  thy  wollcs 
With  amanmuiine  Sowers — are  but  the  winds. 
Whose  breath  is  gentle,  sufier'd  to  entangle 
Their  light  wings,  not  unwilUog  prisoners. 
In  thy  &ck  bruiches,  there  to  make  sweet  marmurs 
With  tbe  bees'  hum,  and  melodies  of  birds, 
And  all  the  voices  of  the  hundred  fountains, 
That  drop  translucent  from  the  mountain's  side, 
And  lull  themselves  along  their  level  course 
To  slumber  with  their  own  soft-sliding  sounds ; 
And  all  for  foul  idolatry,  or  worse. 
To  make  lUelf  an  home  and  mnctuary  i 

Oh,  second  Eden,  like  the  Crst,  defiled 
With  sin  I  even  hke  thy  human  habitants, 
Thy  winds  and  flowera  and  waters  bare  forgot 
The  gracious  hand  that  made  them,  ministers 
Voluptuous  to  man's  tran^)-e8^ns--dl. 
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Sare  tbo«,  ttreet  nighUnMle  1  that,  lUt«  mysrif, 

Poureet  idone  thy  melandioly  song 

To  silence  and  to  God': not  uodisttnfa'd — 

The  velvet  turf  gives  up  a  qulckeoing  sound 

Of  coming  steps: — Oh,  thou  that  lov'st  the  boly. 

Protect  mefrtmi  the  siDful— from  myself  I 

Twaswhatlfear-d— OlybiusI  (P.S6.97.) 

We  wish  we  could  afibrd  to  introduce  our  readers  to  a  scene 
of  yet  deeper  pathos ;  the  scene  in  which  the  fond  bat  bieoted 
Callias  first  becomes  acquainted  with  the  conversion  of  his 
daughter  to  the  Christian  Tmth ;  but  it  la  impossible  to  omit  the 
following  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Ctdliat.  Lightnings  blast  ■      wot  tbee. 

But  those  that  by  their  subue  incantatioBs 
Have  wrought  upon  thy  iunocent  soul ! 

Look  there  !-^ 

Margarita.    Father,  111  follow  thee  where'er  thou  wUt : 
Thoudoat  not  mean  this  cruel  violence 
With  which  thou  dragg'st  me  on. 

CaUiai.  Doit  not  behold  him, 

Thy  God !  thy  father's  God!  the  God  of  Antioch  I 
And  feel'st  thou  not  the  cdd  and  silent  awe. 
That  emanates  from  his  immortal  presence 
O'er  all  the  breathless  temple  i   Dar'st  thou  see 
The  terrible  brightnen  of  the  wrath  that  burns 
On  bis  arch'd  brov  i   Lo,  bow  the  indignation 
Swells  in  each  strong  dilated  limb  !  bis  stature 
Grows  lofUer;  and  ue  roof,  the  quakiog  pavement. 
The  shadowy  pillsrs,  all  the  teinple  feels 
TBe  ofieoded  God ! — I  dare  not  look  again, 
Dar*at  thou? 

Margarita.         I  see  a  silent  shape  of  stone, 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buman  passion 
Is  lo  the  life  eipreas'd.     A  ncMe  image. 
But  wrought  \fj  mortal  ba&ds,  upon  a  model 
As  mortal  as  themselves. 

Calliai.  Ha !  look  again,  then. 

There  in  the  East.    Mark  how  tbe  purf^e  clouds 
Throng  to  pavilion  bim :  the  officious  winds 
F&nt  forth  to  purify  his  aiure  paUi 
From  night's  dun  vapours  and  fesUscattering  mists. 
The  glad  earth  wakes  in  adoration ;  all 
Tbe  voices  of  all  animate  things  tlfV  up 
Tumultuous  orisons ;  the  spatnous  world 
Lives  but  in  him,  tb^  is  its  life.   But  be, 
Disdainful  of  the  universal  homage, 
Holds  his  cahtt  way,  and  vindicates  for  his  own 
Th'  illimitable  heavens,  In  strfitude 

Of  peerless  ^ory  ulH^proaehiJJle. 
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What  ineaDS  Uiy  proud  undazsled  look,  to  adon 
Or  mock,  ungracioiuf 

Margarita,  On  yoQ  burniog  oib 

I  gaze,  andsay,— Thou  mightieit  work  of  him 
That  lauDch'd  thee  forth,  a  golden-crowned  bridegroom, 
To  hang  thy  everlasting  nuptial  lamp 
In  the  exulting  heavens.     In  thee  the  light. 
Creation's  eldest  born,  was  tabernacled. 
To  thee  was  given  to  quicken  slumbering  nature. 
And  lead  the  seasons'  slow  vicissitude 
Over  the  fertile  breast  of  mother  earth ; 
Till  men  began  to  stoop  their  groveling  prayera 
From  the  Almigh^  Sire  of  all  to  thee. 
And  I  will  add,— Thou  universal  emblem, 
Hung  in  the  forehead  of  the  all-seen  heavens. 
Of  him,  that  with  the  light  of  righteousness 
Dawn'd  on  our  latter  days;  the  visitant  dayspring 
Of  the  benighted  world.    Enduring  splendour! 
Giant  refresh'd!  that  evermore  renew'st 
Thy  flaming  strength ;  nor. ever  shalt  thou  cease. 
With  time  coeval,  even  till  Time  itself 
Hath  perish'd  in  eternity.     Then  thou 
Shalt  own,  from  thy  apparent  deity 
Debased,  thy  moruil  nature,  from  the  sky 
Withering  before  the  all-enlightening  Lamb, 
Whose  radiant  throne  shall  quench  all  other  fires.     (P.  47—50.) 
Margarita's  account  of  her  conversion  to  Christianity,  with  the 
evening  song  of  the  maidens  heard  at  a  distance  from  her  dun- 
geon,  are  too  beautiiul  to  be  pnssed  by. 

Callias.  Hard  heart  I 

Credulous  of  all  but  thy  fond  father's  sorrows. 
Thou  wilt  believe  each  wild  and  roonitrous  tale 
Of  this  fond  faith. 

Margarita.  I  dare  not  disbelieve 

What  the  dark  grave  hath  c^t  the  buried  forth 
To  utter :  to  whose  visible  form  oa  earth 
After  the  cross  expiring  men;  have  written 
Their  witoen  in  their  blood. 

CaBiai.  Whence  leamt  thou  this  { 

Tell  me,  my  child;  for  sorrow's  weariness 
Is  now  so  heavy  on  me,  I  can  listen 
Nor  rave.     Come,  sit  we  down  on  this  coarse  Straw, 
•  Thy  only  couch — thine,  that  wert  wont  to  lie 
On  the  soft  plumage  of  the  swan,  that  shamed  not 
Thy  spotless  limbSf— Come. . 

Margarita.  Dost  thou  not  remember 

When  Decius  was  the  Emperor,  how  he  came 
To  Antioch,  and  when  holy  Babylas 
Withstood  his  enUrance  to  the  Christifin  churcbi 
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Frantic  with  wratfa,  he  bade  thetn  drag  him  forth 

To  cruel  death  i   Serene  the  old  man  walk'd 

The  crowded  streets ;  at  every  pause  the  yell 

Of  the  mad  people  made,  his  voice  was  heard 

Blessing  God's  bounty,  or  imploring  pardon 

Vpon  tte  barbarous  hosts  that  smote  him  on. 

Then  didst  thou  hold  me  up,  a  laughing  child, 

To  eaze  on  that  sad  spectacle.    He  pass'd, 

Andlook'd  on  me  with  such  a  gentle  sorrow; 

The  pallid  patience  of  his  brow  toward  me 

Seem'd  softening  to  a  smile  of  deepest  love. 

When  all  around  me  mock'd,  and  howl'di  and  laugh'd, 

God  gave  me  grace  to  weep.     In  af^r  time 

That  face  would  on  my  noontide  dreams  return ; 

And  in  the  silence  of  the  night  I  heard 

The  murmur  of  that  voice  remote,  and  touch'd 

To  an  aerial  sweetness,  like  soft  music 

Over  a  tract  of  waters.    My  young  soul 

I^y  wrapt  in  wonder,  how  that  meek  old  man 

Could  suffer  with  such  unrepining  calmness. 

Till  late  I  learnt  the  faith  for  which  he  suffer'd. 

And  wonder'd  then  no  more.     Thou'rt  weeping,  too— 

Oh  Jesus,  hast  thou  movtd  his  heart  ? 

Callias.  Away  I 

Insatiate  of  thy  father's  misery, 
Wouldst  have  the  torturers  wring  the  few  chill  drops 
Of  blood  that  linger  in  these  wither'd  veins  ? 

Margarita.  I'd  have  thee  with  me  in  the  changeless  heavens, 
Where  we  should  part  no  more ;  reclined  together 
Far  from  the  violence  of  this  wretched  world;     . 
Emparadised  in  bliss,  to  which  the  Elysium 
Dream'd  by  fond  poets  were  a  barren  waste. 

CaUiat.    Would  we  were  there,  or  any  where  but  here, 
Where  the  cold  damps  are  oozing  from  ^e  walls, 
And  the  thick  darkness  presses  like  a  weight 
Upon  the  eyelids.     Daughter,  when  thou  served'st 
Thy  father's  Gods,  thou.wert  not  thus :  the  sun 
Was  brightest  where  thou  wert— beneath  thy  feet 
Flowers  grew.    Thou  sat'st  like  some  unclouded  star, 
Insphered  in  thine  own  light  and  joy,  and  road'st 
The  world  around  thee  beauteous  ;  now,  cold  earth 
Must  be  thy  couch  to-night,  to-morrow  mom— 
^— What  means  that  music  ? — Oh,  I  used  to  love 
Those  evening  harpbgs  once,  my  child! 

Margarita.  I  hrar 

The  maids ;  beHeath  the  twUight  they  are  thronging 
To  Daphne,  and  they  carol  as  they  pass. 

Calliat,     Thou  canst  not  go. 

Margarita.    Lament  not  that,  my  father. 

Caikaa.   Thou  nuBt  breathe  here  the  diunp  and  Btifiing  air. 
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Margarita.    Nt;,  listen  ttoL 

Calitas.  They  call  us  hence. — Ah  m^ 

My  gentle  child,  in  vain  wonldst  thon  dutrsct 

My  rapt  sttention  from  each  well-known  note, 

Once  hallow'd  to  mine  ear  by  thine  «irn  voice, 

Which  erst  made  Antioch  vacant,  drawing  afler  tliee 

The  thronging  youth,  which  duster'd  all  around  tbee 

Like  bees  around  their  c|ueen,  the  happiest  they 

That  were  the  nearest.     Oh,  my  child  1  my  child ! 

Thou  canst  not  yet  be  blotted  from  their  memory. 

And  I'll  go  forth,  and  kneel  at  every  foot. 

To  the  stem  PrefVct  show  my  hoair  hair, 

And  sue  for  mercy  on  myself;  not  uiee. 
MargarUa.     Go  not,  my  father. 
CaUuts.  Cling  not  round  me  thos  t 

There,  there,  even  there  repose  upon  the  straw. 

Nay,  let  me  go,  or  I'll— —but  I've  no  power, 

Thou  beed'st  not  now  my  anger  or  my  love ; 

So,  80  farewell,  then,  and  our  Gods  or  thine* 

Or  all  that  have  the  power  to  bless,  be  with  tfiee !  [Departs. 

In  every  part  of  the  poem  the  anthor  has  thrown  around  Mar- 
garita an  almost  unearthly  loveliness.  She  would  form  a  delight- 
hil  study  for  a  painter,  and  we  could  almost  &ncy  while  we  read, 
that  we  see  before  us  those  ideal  forms  of  sainted  maidens  which 
the  artists  of  Italy  beheld  in  their  golden  slumbers,  and  trans- 
ferred uninjured  to  their  imperishable  canvass.  Let  the  reader 
listen  to  the  following  prayer  of  the  meek  victim,  and  to  the 
glovring  chorus  that  folhjws  itj  and  deny,  if  he  can,  to  our  author 
a  very  high  and  dignified  station  amongst  the  purest,  theten- 
derest,  and  the  most  Christian  of  living  poets. 

THB  FBI908. 

Mar^rita.    Oh  Lord  I  thou  oft  hast  sent  thy  ^umed  angels. 
And  with  their  silent  presence  they  have  awed 
The  Heathen's  violence  to  a  placid  peace. 
The  ravening  beasts  have  laid  their  fawning  heads 
In  love  upon  the  lap  of  him,  whom  man 
Had  cut  them  for  their  prey :  and  fires  have  bum'd, 
Unharming,  like  the  glory  of  a  star. 
Round  the  pale  brows  of  Diaidens ;  and  the  chains 
Have  dropt,  like  wither'd  fiax,  from  galled  limbs ; 
And  whom  the  infuriate  people  led  to  deaA, 
They  have  fallen  dbwn,  and  worshipp'd  as  a  deity. 

But  than  hast  sent  a  kindlier  boon  to  me, 
A  soft  prophetic  peace,  that  soothes  my  soul. 
Like  music,  to  an  heavenly  bwtnony. 
For  in  my  slumber  a  bright  being  came. 
And  with  faint  steps  tny  father  foiiotr'd  hiiA, 
Up  through  tfa«  wgent  Odds,  odd  thin  we  met 
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And  felt  the  joy  of  Uare  wrthmit  the  pelri. 

What's  h«re  i  the  bridal  veMraentc,  sod  the  veil 
Of  safliron,  and  the  garden  flowers.    01}'biu8, 
Dost  think  to  tempt  ine  now,  when  all  mj  thoughts. 
Like  the  soft  dews  of  evening,  are  drawn  up 
To  heaven,  but  not  to  fall  and  taint  themselvet 
With  earth  again  ?     My  inmost  soul  last  night 
Waa  wrung  to  think  of  our  eternal  parting ; 
But  now  my  voice  may  tremble,  while  I  say, 
"  God's  win  be  done !  **  jat  I  have  strengtli  to  say  it. 

But  thou,  oh  morn !  the  last  that  e'er  shall  dawn 
Through  earthly  mists  on  my  sad  eyes — Oh  blue. 
And  beautiful  even  here,  and  fragrant  morn, 
Mother  of  gentle  airs  and  bluehing  hues ! 
That  bearest,  too,  in  thy  fair  hand  the  key 
To  which  the  harmonious  gates  of  Paradise 
Unfold ; — bright  opening  of  immortal  day ! 
That  ne'er  shalt  know  a  setUng,  but  shaft  shine 
Round  me  for  ever  on  the  crystal  floors 
Where  Blessed  Spirits  tread.     My  bridal  tnorn, 
In  which  my  soul  is  wedded  to  its  Lord, 
I  may  not  hail  thee  in  a  mourner's  gari) : 
Mine  earthlv  limbs  shall  wear  their  nuptial  robes. 
And  my  locks  bloom  once  more  with  flowers  that  fade. 
But  I  must  baste,  I  hear  the  trumpet's  voice. 
Acclaiming  thousands  answer — yet  I  fear  not. 
Oh  Lord !  support  me,  and  I  shall  not  fear. 
But  hark !  the  maidens  are  abroad  to  hail 
Their  God;  we  answer  through  our  prison  grates. 
Hark! 

CHOHUS   OF   HEATHEH  MAIDENS. 

Now  glory  to  the  God,  who  breaks. 

The  monarch  of  the  realms  on  high ; 
And  with  his  trampling  chariot  shakes 

The  azure  pavement  of  the  sky. 
The  steeds,  for  human  eyes  too  bright. 
Before  the  yoke  of  chrysolite 
Pant,  while  he  springs  upon  his  way. 
The  beardless  youth  divine,  who  bathes  the  world  in  day. 

CHORUS  OF  CHRiSTiAHS  (Jrom  the  pruon). 
Now  glory  to  the  God,  whose  throne. 

Far  from  this  world  obscure  and  dim, 
Holds  its  eternal  state  alone 

Beyond  the  flight  of  Seraphim : 
The  God,  whose  one  omnific  word 
Yon  orb  of  flame  obedient  heard. 
And  from  the  abyss  in  fulness  sprang, 
Wfiite  all  the  blazing  heavens  with  snouts  of  triumph  rang 
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Heatheni.    Now  glory  to  the  God,  that  still 
Through  the  pale  Signs  hu  car  batfa  roll'd, 
Kor  ought  but  bu  imperioui  will 

E'er  those  rebellious  steeds  cootroH'd. 
Nor  ever  from  the  birth  of  time 
Ceased  be  from  forth  the  Eastern  clime. 
Heaven's  loftiest  steep  bis  way  to  make 
To  where  his  flaming  wheels  the  Hesperian  waters  slake. 
Chriitiattg.    Now  glory  to  the  God,  that  laid 
His  mandate  on  yon  king  of  day; 
The  master-call  the  Sun  obey'd, 

And  forced  his  headlong  steeds  to  stay. 
To  pour  a  long  unbroken  qooq 
O'er  tfae  red  vale  of  Ajalon  ; 
Bv  night  uDcheck'd  fierce  Josbua's  sword 
■A  double  harvest  reap'd  of  vengeance  for  the  I^rd. 
Heathens.    Now  glory  to  the  God,  whose  blaze 
The  scatter'd  hosts  of  darkness  fly  ; 
The  stars  before  his  conquering  rays 

Yield  the  dominion  of  the  sky  ; 
Nor  e'er  dotb  ancient  Night  presume 
Her  gloomy  state  to  re-assume  ; 
While  he  the  wide  world  rules  alone. 
And  high  o'er  men  and  Gods  drives  on  his  fire-wheel'd  throne. 
Christiam.    Now  glory  to  the  Lord,  whose  Cross 
Consenting  Nature  shrinking  saw ; 
Mourning  the  dark  world's  heavier  loss, 

The  conscious  Sun  in  silent  awe 
Withdrew  into  the  depths  of  gloom ; 
The  horror  of  that  awful  doom 
Quench'd  for  three  hours  the  noontide  light. 
And  wrapt  the  guilt-sbak'n  earth  in  deep  untimely  night. 
Heathens.     Now  glory  to  the  God,  that  wakes 
With  vengeance  in  his  fiery  speed. 
To  wreak  his  wrath  impatient  breaks 

On  every  guilty  godless  bead; 
Hasty  he  mounts  his  early  road. 
And  pours  his  brightest  beams  abroad: 
And  looks  down  fierce  with  jocund  light 
To  see  bis  fane  avenged,  his  vindicated  rite.  ' 
Christians.     Now  glory  to  the  Christ,  whose  love 
Even  now  prepares  our  seats  of  rest. 
And  in  his  golden  courts  above 

Enrolls  us  mid  his  chosen  Blest; 
Even  now  our  martyr  robes  of  light 
Are  weaving  of  heaven's  purest  white; 
And  we,  before  thy  course  is  done. 
Shall  shine  more  bright  than  thou,  oh  vainly-worshipp'd  Sun  1 
(P.  117—123.) 
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We  n»at  trespass,  if  it  be  a  trespass,  with  another  passage  of 
the  richest  and  most  loft;  character. 

Margarita.     What  rneana  yon  blaze  on  high  ? 

The  empyrean  sky 
Xiike  the  rich  veil  of  some  proud  fane  is  rending. 
I  see  the  star-paT'd  land. 
Where  all  the  anEels  stand. 
Even  to  the  highest  hei^t  in  burning  tows  ascending. 
Some  with  their  wings  dispread, 
And  bow'd  the  stately  head. 
As  on  some  mission  of  God's  love  departing. 
Like  flames  from  midnight  conflagration  starting; 
Behold  1  the  appointed  mesgengere  are  they. 
And  nearest  earth  they  wait  to  waft  our  souls  away. 
Higher  and  higher  still 
More  lofly  statures  fill 
The  jasper  courts  of  the  everlasting  dwelling. 
Cherub  and  Seraph  pace 
The  illimitable  space, 
While  sleep  the  folded  plumes  from  their  white  shoulders  swelling. 
From  all  the  harping  throng 
Bursts  the  tumultuous  song. 
Like  the  unceasing  sounds  of  cataracts  pouring, 
Hosanna  o'er  Hosanaa  louder  soaring; 
That  faintly  echoing  down  to  earthly  ears. 
Hath  seem'd  the  consort  sweet  of  the  harmonioui  spheres. 
Still  my  rapt  spirit  mounts. 
And  lo !  beside  the  founts 
Of  flowing  light  Christ's  chosen  Saint  reclining ;     . 
Distinct  amid  the  blaze 
Hieir  palm-crown'd  heads  they  raise, 
Their  white  robes  even  through  that  o'erpowerlng  lustre  shining. 
Each  in  his  place  of  state. 
Long  the  bnght  Twelve  have  sate, 
'  O'er  the  celestial  Sion  high  uplifted ; 
While  those  with  deep  prophetic  raptures  gifted, 
Where  Life's  glad  river  rolls  its  tideless  streams, 
Enjoy  the  full  completion  of  their  heavenly  dreams. 
Again— I  see  again 
The  great  victorious  train, 
The  Martyr  Army  from  their  toils  reposing : 
The  blood-red  robes  they  wear 
Empurpling  all  the  air. 
Even  their  immortal  limbs,  the  signs  of  wounds  disclosing. 
Oh,  holy  Stephen!  thou 
Art  there,  and  on  thy  brow 
Hast  still  the  placid  smile  it  wore  in  dying. 
When  under  Uie  heap'd  stones  In  anguish  lying 
Thy  clasping  hands  were  fondly  spread  to  heaven, 
And  Uiy  last'accents  pray'd  thy  foes  might  be  forgiven. 
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Bmod  1  A,  who  U  then; 
With  the  white  snowy  bair? 
Til  be— 'tis  he,  the  Son  of  Maa  appenriug! 
At  the  right  hand  of  Onet 
The  darkness  of  whose  thrane 
That  sun-eyed  sen^h  Host  behold  with  stre  wad  fearing. 
O'er  him  the  rainbow  springs, 
And  spreads  its  emerald  wings, 
Doim  to  the  glassy  sea  his  loftiest  seat  o'erarching. 
Hark— thunders  from  his  throne,  like  steel-clad  armies  marching— 

The  Christ !  the  Christ  commands  us  w  his  home ! 
JeauB,  Redeemer,  I<ord,  we  come,  we  come,  we  corae ! 

(P.  146— 1*9.) 
The  catastrophe  is  conducted  with  coDBidersble  skill.  The 
reader,  indeed,  knows  before  hand  that  the  sainted  heroine  is 
to  (all  a  sacrifice  to  the  iliry  of  her  heathen  persecutors,  but  the 
circumstances  are  so  artfully  managed,  that  the  interest  is  kept 
up  to  the  last ;  at  least  till  the  account  of  her  niarlyrdomj  at 
which  point  the  piece  ou^ht  to  have  concluded.  The  subsequent 
popular  Bufirage  to  Christianity  in  consequence  of  the  aflecting 
death  of  Margarita,  with  the  "  Christian  Hymu  "  that  follows, 
however  pleasing  in  ^emselves,  are  extrinsic  to  the  catastrophe 
and  ought  not,  if  introduced  at  aH,  to  have  occupied  more  than  a 
simple  notice  after  it.is  known,  Addison  blames  Milton  for  ad- 
mitting tl^e  two  concluding  lines  (^  the  Paradise  Lost ;  tJw  poem, 
he  thinks,  should  have  ended  with, 

'*  The  world  was  all  before  them  where  t«  choose 
Theb  pUoe  (^reet,  and  IVovidence  their  guide.*' 
The  addition  of 

**  They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wu^dering  steps  and  slow 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way, " 
he  objects  to,  chiefly  irom  its  renewing  in  the  mind  f>f  the  reader 
that  angubh  which  had  been  pretty  well  laid  aside  by  the  consi- 
deration that  the  primteval  pair  were  under  the  protection  of  8 
kind  and  unerring  Providence.     We  are  not  quite  persuaded  of 
the  justness  of  the  criticism ;  but,  if  it  be  correct,  Mr.  Milman 
may  plead  the  very  same  reason  for  lengthening  his  poem  bayond 
the  catastrophe,  which  Addison  allies  for  curtailing  Milton  s,^ 
the  repose  and  satisfaction  of  the  reader;  which  certainly  are 
much  augmented  by  the  conversion,  thoosh  by  the  way,  not  a 
very  reasonable  one,  of  Callias  and  the  multituoe,  and  me  hymn 
with  which  the  poem  concludes.     We  have  space  for  but  one 
citation,  namely,  the  part  which  narrates  the  circumstances  of 
the  martyrdom,  which  the  poet  has  classically  kept  out  of  sight. 
"  Nod  tamen,  intuB     ■ 
Dignageri,  promos  in  scemun;  multaque  toHes 
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Ex«cidis,  que  max  nanet  bctudiapTawm; 
Nee  pueroi  cormn  populo  Medea  trucidet, 
Aut  numaoK  palam  coquet  exta  nefariua  Atreus." 
The  passage  is  as  follows : 

Speak  to  roe,  I  charge  yoa, 
Nor  let  mine  own  voice,  like  an  evil  omea, 
Load  the  hot  air,  uDaoiwer'd. 
CaUias.  Harkl 

Vtpucut.  Didfit  hear  it ! 

That  shriek,  as  though  Bome  barbarous  foe  had  scaled 
The  cit^  walls. 

Olybtut.  Is't  horror  or  compassion  t 

Or  both! 

The  ahvoe.    Fourth  Ofpickb. 
Ohfbnu.     What  means  thy  hurried  look  J  Speak-H^teak! 
Though  diy  words  blast  like  lightniug. 

Officer.  Mighty  Prefect, 

The  apostate  Priestess  Margarita— 

Olybitts.        '  How ; 

Where's  Macer? 
Officer.  By  the  dead. 

OMiut.  Whatdeadf 

Officer.  Remove 

Thy  Bword,  which  thou  dost  brandish  at  my  throat. 
And  I  shall  answer. 

Olybiut,  Speak,  and  instantly. 

Or  I  will  dadi  thee  down,  and  trample  from  tii49 
Thy  hideous  secret. 

Officer.  It  is  nothing  hideouB->- 

'Tis  but  the  enemy  of  our  faith— 'She  died 
Nobly,  in  truth — bat— — 

Ctuliat.  Dead  1  she  is  not  dead  I 

Thou  liest  I  I  hare  his  oath,  the  Prefect's  oath ; 
I  had  forgot  it  in  my  fears,  but  now 
I  welt  remember,  that  she  should  not  die. 
Faugh T  who  will  trust  in  Gods  and  men  like  these? 

OUfbitts.    Slave !  Slave  1  dost  mock  me  >  Better  'twere  fer  thee 
That  this  be  false,  than  if  thou'dst  found  a  treasure 
To  purchase  kingdoms, 

officer.  Hear  me  but  a  while. 

She  had  beheld  each  sad  and  cruel  death, 
And  if  she  shuddei'd,  'twas  as  one  that  strives 
With  nature's  soft  infirmity  of  pity. 
One  look  to  heaven  restoring  au  her  calmness ; 
Save  when  that  dastard  did  renounce  his  faith. 
And  she  shed  tears  for  him.     Then  led  they  forth 
Old  Fabius.    When  a  quick  and  sudden  cry 
Of  Cdliaa.  and  a  parting  in  the  throng, 
Frodain'd  her  fauier's  coming.    Forth  she  S[»ang, 
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And  clatp'd  tbe  frowning  headfOuui's  knees,  and  taid— 

"  Thou  knov'st  me,  when  thou  Isid'it  on  thy  lick  bed 

"  Christ  sent  me  there  to  wipe  thy  burning  broir. 

"  There  wai  an  infant  play'd  about  thy  chamber, 

"  And  thy  pale  cheek  would  smile  and  weep  at  once, 

"  Gazing  upon  that  almost  orphan'd  child — 

"  Oh  1  by  its  dear  and  precious  memory, 

**  I  do  beseech  thee,  slay  me  fint  and  quickly : 

"  *Tis  that  my  father  may  not  see  my  death." 

CalHas,    Oh  cruel  kindneBs  1  and  I  would  here  closed 
Thine  eyes  with  such  a  fond  and  gentle  pressure ; 
I  would  have  amooth'd  thy  beauteous  limbs,  and  laid 
My  head  upon  thv  breast,  and  died  with  thee. 

Olt/biut.    Good  father  1  once  I  thought  to  call  thee  so. 
How  do  I  envy  thee  this  her  last  fondness; 
She  bad  no  dying  thought  of  me. — Go  on. 

Officer.  With  that  the  headsman  wiped  from  his  Bwarth  cheeks 
A  moisture  hke  to  tears.     But  she,  meanwhile, 
On  tbe  cold  block  composed  her  head,  and  cross'd 
Her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  that  scarce  heaved. 
She  was  so  tranquil ;  cautious,  lest  ber  garments 
Should  play  the  traitors  to  her  modest  care. 
And  as  the  cold  wind  touch'd  her  naked  neck. 
And  fann'd  away  the  few  unbraided  hairs. 
Blushes  o'^rspread  her  face,  and  she  look'd  up 
As  softly  to  reproach  his  tardiness : 
And  some  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  some  ctasp'd 
Their  hands,  enamour'd  even  to  adoration 
Of  that  half-smiling  face  and  bending  form. 
Calliat.    But  he — but  he'— the  savage  executioner^— 
Officer.    He  trembled. 

Calliat,  Ha !  God's  blessing  on  his  he2d  I 

And  the  axe  slid  from  out  his  palsied  hand  I 
(Wicer.    He  gave  it  to  another. 

-    CiMiat.  And 

(Meet  It  fell., 

Callias.  I  see  it, 

I  see  it  like  the  lightning  flash — I  see  it,   ' 
And  the  blood  bursts— my  blood !— my  daughter's  blood ! 
Off— let  me  loose. 
O^cer.  Where  goest  thou  ? 

CaUiai.  To  the  Christian, 

To  learn  the  faith  in  which  my  daughter  died, 
And  follow  her  as  quickly  as  1  may.  (P.  157-162.) 

In  this  day  of  "rebuke  and  blasphemy,"  when  so  many 
writers,  in  poetry  and  prose,  are  sapping  die  faith  and  morab 
of  die  people  by  their  productions,  we  cannot  forbear  thanking 
tbe  writer  of  this  poem  for  displaying  Christianity,  in  so  beauti- 
ful a  light,  as  contrasted  with  the  uiirest  forms  of  heathenism.  It 
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is  something  gained  to  the  cause  of  troth,  to  have  pur  associa- 
tions and  feelings  engaged  on  the  right,  rather  than  the  wrong 
side,  as  respecU  the  Gospel  even  as  a  system ;  though  incompa- 
rably happier  are  those  who,  allured  by  the  exquisite  propor- 
tions of  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  are  persuaded  to  enter  its 
hallowed  walls,  and  to  fix  their  abode  within  the  precincts  of  the 
spiritual  "  Beauty  of  Holiness." 

We  wish  we  had  as  much  space  left  to  bestow  upon  Belshas* 
zar,  as  we  have  devoted  to  the  Martyr  of  Antloch.  It  is  a  dra- 
matic poem  of  great  interest,  and  possesses  so  much  fire  and  spirit, 
in  addition  to  its  rich  classical  polish  and  goi^eous  descriptions, 
asin  no  small  measure  to  redeem  it  from  the  usual  charges  urged 
against  our  author's  muse.  The  story  is  familiar  to  us  from  chdd- 
hood;  the  poet's  additions  to  it  are  simple  and  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  the  sacred  narrative.  The  most  affecting  episode, 
if  indeed  it  be  not  a  principal  part  of  the  main  plot,  is  the  peril 
of  Benina,  a  beautiful  Israelitish  captive,  who  is  seized  as  a  vic- 
tim for  the  loathsome  rites  of  the  Babylonish  idol  Bel,  but  is 
rescued,  during  the  destruction  of  the  city,  by  her  lover  Adonijah. 
She  is  thus  introduced  in  the  hateful  procession  of  the  heathen 
priests. 

THE   FRONT   OF   THE   TEMPLE. 

Priests  within.     Hark!  what  dancing  footsteps  fall 
Light  before  the  Temple  wall? 
Who  are  ye  that  seek  to  pass 
Through  the  burnished  gates  of  brass  ? 
Come  ye  with  the  gifts  of  Kings, 
With  the  peacock's  bright-eyed  wings? 
With  the  myrrh  and  fragrant  spice? 
With  the  spotless  sacrifice  ? 
With  the  spoils  of  conquered  lands  ? 
With  the  work  of  maidens'  hands, 
O'er  the  glittering  loom  that  run. 
Underneath  the  orient  sun  ? 
Bring  ye  pearl,  or  choicest  gem, 
From  a  plundered  diadem  ? 
Ivorywand,  or  ebony 
From  the  sable  Indian  tree  J 
Purplp  from  the  Tyrioa  shoEe  t 
Amber  cup  or  coral  store^ 
From  the  branching  trees  that-grQW 
Under  the  salt  sea-water's  flow  ? 

PrieHii  mth  Btaina.    With  a  fairer  gift  we- come 
To  the-  God's  majeslic  home 
Than  the  pearls  the  rich  shells  weep 
In  tbe-Erythrean  de^ 

All  our  store  of  ebony  . .  '  ■' 

Sparkles  in  her  radiant  eye, 
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Whiter  far  ber  spotless  skin 
Than  the  gauzy  vestures  thin 
Bleached  upon  the  shores  of  Nile; 
Grows  around  no  palmy  isle 
Coral  like  tier  swelling  lips. 
Whence  the  gate  its  sweetness  sips, 
That  upon  the  spice-trce  blown 
Seems  a  fragrance  all  its  own  ; 
Never  yet  so  fair  a  maid 
Oit  the  bridal  couch  was  laid ; 
Never  form  besetted  so  well 
The  immortal  arms  of  B«l. 

Prietls  leading  her  in.    Mid  the  dashing  fountains  coolj 
Id  the  marble  vestibule, 
Where  the  orange  branches  play. 
Freshened  by  the  silver  spray. 
Heaven-led  virgin,  take  tny  rest. 
While  we  bear  the  silken  vest 
And  the  purple  robe  of  pride 
Meet  for  Bel's  expected  bride. 

All  the  Priests.     Bride-like  now  she  stands  srray'd  ■ 
Welcome,  welcome,  dark-hair'd  maid ! 
Lead  her  in  with  dancing  feet, 
Lead  her  in  with  muBic  sweet. 
With  the  cymbals  glancing  round. 
And  the'hautboy's  silver  sound. 
See  the  golden  gates  expand, 
And  the  Priests,  on  cither  hand. 
On  their  faces  prone  they  fall 
Entering  the  refulgent  Hall. 
With  the  tread  that  suits  thy  state, 
Glowing  cheek,  and  look  elate. 
With  thine  high  unbending  brow. 
Sacred  maiden,  enter  thou.      {Behhazzar,  pp.  69—72.) 

Benina  b  then  conducted  to  the  secret  pavilion  of  the  ido. 
at  the  top  of  the  temple,  through  a  succession  of  magnificent 
apartments.  First  she  passes  the  jasper  hall,  where  stood  the 
statues  of  Cha]dea's  kings ;  and  among  others  the  golden  statae 
of  Nabonassar,  which 

"  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  to  the  sound 

Of  harp,  and  lute,  and  dulcimer,  received 

The  homage  of  the  world ; — 

And  the  high  sun  at  noonday  saw  no  face 

Of  all  mankind  turn'd  upward  from  the  dust, 

Save  the  imperial  brow  of  Nabonassar."     {P.  73.) 

Next  she  passes  the  chamber  of  tribute,  where  lay  helped  the 
wealth  of  provinces  and  empires. 
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"  If  all  manbiad  were  kiogs,  enouglt  to  croini 
Each  brow  with  an  imperial  diadem." 

Ascending  higher  and  higher,  Benina  arrives  at  the  chamber 
of  captives,  where  among  the  many  statues  of  fallen  monarchs 
she  beholds  the  «ghtlees  king  of  Judah.  Next  ^e  passes  the 
chamber  of  the  caplive  gods ;  the  images  of  idols  frt^n  every  con- 
quered country ;  but  fears  to  look  around  lest  she  atiould  behold 
snapes  "  which  the  blind  Gentiles  "  had  designed  "  to  enclose  the 
Illimitable,"  or  perhaps  among  them  the  sacred  dierubim  takes 
from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  behind  whose  overshadowing 
wings  the  supreme  glory  no  longer  dwelt. 

Tavu  is  naif  her  journey  performed.  She  then  passes  the 
silent  chamber  of  "  tne  gifted  dreamers ; "  then  <*  the  astrolo- 
gers," till  at  length  she  arrives  at  the  cloud-capt  altitudes  of  the 
temple,  where  she  is  left  alone  to  receive  the  god  of  Babylonish 
idolatry,  who,  as  might  be  anticipated,  appears  in  the  form  of  bis 
dissolute  high  priest  Kalasan.  The  whole  of  the  foregoing 
scenes  are  wrought  out  with  an  almost  magical  splendour;  we 
are  introduced  to  an  enchanted  land,  where  we  can  neither  think 
nor  breathe  for  wonder,  till  we  arrive  at  the  clear  blue  expanse  of 
the  lofty  battlements,  where  Benina  thus  soliloquizes. 

Benina.     Alone  1  alone  upon  this  giddy  height! 
Yet,  better  thus  than  by  that  frantic  rout 
Eucircled :  yet  a  while,  and  I  shall  breathe 
With  freedom.     Oh !  thou  cool,  delicious  silence. 
How  grateful  art  thou  to  the  ears  that  ring 
With  that  wild  music's  turbulent  dissonance  I 
By  slow  degrees  the  starlight  face  of  things 
Grows  clear  around  my  misty,  swimming  eyes. 
Ohj  Babylon  !  how  art  thou  spread  beneath  me  ! 
Like  some  wide  plain,  with  rich  pavilions  set 
Mid  the  dark  umbrage  of  a  summer  grove. 
Like  a  small  rivulet,  that  from  bsnk  to  bank 
Is  ruffled  by  the  sailing  cygnet's  breast, 
Euphrates  seems  to  wind.     Oh  !  thou  vast  city. 
Thus  dwindled  to  our  human  sight,  what  art  thou 
To  Him  that  from  his  throne,  ^ve  the  skies, 
Beyond  the  circuit  of  the  eolden  sun, 
Views  all  the  subject  world ! 

The  parting  day 
To  twilight  and  the  few  faint  early  stars 
Hath  lelt  the  city.     On  yon  western  lake 
A  momentary  gleam  is  hngering  still.  ^ 

Thou'rt  purpling  now,  oh  Sun  the  vines  of  Canaan,' 
And  crowning,  with  rich  light,  the  cedar  top. 

Of  Lebanon,  where but  oh  !  without  their  daughter — 

Soon  my  sad  parents  shall  return.    Where  are  ye, 
I  2 
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Of  our  dear  cabin  on  Euphrates'  aide. 

Amid  yon  kindling  fire^-     Aiid  liave  ye  quenched  it. 

That  all  your  dwelling  be  as  darkly  lad 

As  are  vour  cbildlete  bearte  ? — Aadthou — mine  oim, 

I  tboagnt  this  mom,  and.  called  thee— Ado nijih. 

Art  thou,  too,  thinking  of  that  hour  like  thu. 

The  balmy,  tranquil  and  scarce  starlight  hour. 

When  the  eofl  moon  had  sent  her  harbinger. 

Pale  Silence,  to  forethoi?  her  coming  preeence  ; 

To  liuBh  the  winds,  and  Emooth  the  clouds  before  her  i 

That  hour,  that,  with  delicious  treachery,  stole 

The  secret  from  Benina's  lips  she  long'd. 

From  her  full  heart,  t'  unbiirthen  i  Better,  now, 

Had  it  been  buried  in  eternal  darkness. 

Than  thus  hare  kindled  hopes  that  shone  so  softly-— 

Were  quenched  so  soon,  so  utterly. 

Fond  heart, 
These  soft,  desponding,  yet  delightful  tboughts. 
Must  not  dissoire  thee  to  mistrust  in  him 
That  filled  tlte«  as  with  fire,  and  touoh'd  my  lips 
With  holy  scorn  of  all  the  we^th  and  pride 
That  blazed  around  my  path.     Even  now  I  feel 
My  trembling  foot  more  firm  ;  and,  like  the  eagte's 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  their  cloudy  height——  ' 
What's  here  ?— an  hurried  tread— 

What  art  thou  ?— speak  I 
Kaloisan.     The  bonour'd  of  the  God  that  honours  tbee. 

{Belshazxar,  pp.  83—86.) 
The  succeeding  scenes  with  Kalassan,  who,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  appears  in  the  feigned  insignia  of  his  god,  are  not  at 
all  to  our  taste,  and  go  fur  towards  dlsc|ualifymg  the  book  for 
&tnily  reading.  The  poem  would  lose  nothiDg  worth  retaining 
by  throwing  me  whole  of  these  scenes  into  decent  generalities. 
We  fear,  however,  that  there  is  something  radically  poUutingto  the 
imagination  in  the  whole  story  of  Benina's  capture  and  detention ; 
the  efiect  of  which  is  not  wholly  counteracted^  even  by  the  dis- 
gusting characters  in  which  the  vice  and  baseness  of  Kalassan  arc 
made  to  appear,  or  by  the  spotless  sanctity  of  the  high-minded 
Benina,  who  is  rescued  from  her  danger  by  the  imperative  sum- 
mons of  Belshazzar  for  Kalassan  to  hasten  to  the  palace,  to  inter- 
pret the  mystic  characters  upon  the  wall  of  the  banquet  chamber. 
Be&re  he  can  return,  the  city  is  taken  by  the  victorious  army; 
and  Benina  escapes,  and  iinds  her  way  to  her  parents  and  her 
lover.  Belshazzar  expires  in  the  flames,  of  his  cityi  and  Kalassan 
fiills  beneath  th»  hand  of-Adonijah. 

Yet  erea  the  tyrent  Belehazsar  bad.  that  beat  and  most  affec- 
tionate of  earthly  frifflids,  a^  motfaer,  whose  ctmaDter,  iiill  of 
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haughty  lofliness,  andoverbearin^  towards  all  others,  breathes  only 
melting  tenderness  towards  her  "imperial  boy."  We  must  present 
our^  readers  with  one  exquisitely  wrought  scene  in  which  she  ajK 
pears,  near  the  close  of  the  poem,  with  Imlah,  the  father  of  Benin% 
who  had  not  yet  learned  his  daughter's  deliverance. 

NlTOCRIi,   luLAH. 

Nitocru.     My  son  !  my  son !  I  heard  the  cries- ■      I  sav 
The  flameg;  I  ruihed  through  all  the  shrieking  palace 
To  seek  him — and  I  found  him  not;  and  sprang 
To  finil  him,  where  1  thought  not,  where  I  kaew  not. 
One  moment  do  I  plunge  into  the  gloom 
or  some  dark  court,  to  shun  the  foe — the  next, 
I  bless  the  angry  and  destroying  light. 
Because  I  think  it  may  disclose  the  face. 
The  beauteous  fiice  of  mine  Imperial  Boy. 
I've  passed  by  widons,  and  by  frantic  mothers, 
That  howl  and  tear  their  hair  o'er  their  dead  children: 
I  cannot  find  my  child,  even  to  perform 
That  last  sad  duty  of  my  love — to  mourn  him. 
I've  cried  aloud,  and  told  them  I'm  their  queen ; 
They  gaze  on  me,  and  mock  me  with  their  pity. 
Showing  that  queens  can  be  as  desolate 
As  slaves :  and  sometimes  have  I  paused  and  stoop'd 
O'er  dying  faces,  with  a  hideous  hope 
Of  seeing  my  son  <  1  dare  not  cry  Belshazzar, 
Lest  he  should  hear  me,vRnd  come  forth  and  meet 
The  slaughtering  sword.     Ye  Qods  !  his- very  beauty 
And  majesty  will  mark  him  out  fur  slaughter : 
And  the  fierce  Persian,  that  in  weary  pride 
May  scorn  to  flesh  his  sword  on  meaner  heads. 
Will  win  himself  an  everlasting  glory. 
By  slaying  th'  unarmed,  the  succou^Jess  Belshazzar. 
Here's  one — hast  seen  him  ?  Slave,  I'll  give  thee  gold, 
I'll  give  thee  kingdoms — all !  what  gold  or,  kingdoms 
Hath  the  sad  queen  o^  captive  Babylon 
To  give  f  But  ihou  ^ast  haply  known  {he  love 
That  parents  bear  to  those  who  have  been  a  part 
Of  their  own  selves;  whose  lives  are  twined  with  theirs. 
So  subtly,  that  'twere  worse  thnn  death  to  part  them. 
Hast  seen  the  king— my  son — the  pride  of  kings — 
My  peerless  son  ? 

Imlah.  I  had  a  child  this  morn. 

Beautiful  as  the  doe  upon  the  mountains. 
Pure  as  the  crystal  of  the  brook  she  drinks; 
And  when  they  rent  her  from  her  father's  heart. 
To  death— oh  no  ! — to  deeper  woe  than  death. 
The  queen  of  Babylon  swept  proudly  by. 
Nor  stoop'd  to  waste  her  pity  on  the  childleu. 

HitocHt.    Oh  ye  just  Gods  1  but  cruel  in  your  justice ! 
And  navcT  loet  ve  more  i 
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Imlak.  No  more ! 

NiioerU.  Great  heaven! 

I  own  your  equal  hand :  the  bitterchalice 
That  we  have  given  to  others'  lips,  our  own 
Must  to  the  dregs  drink  out.     So  never  more 
Shall  I  beliold  thee — not  to  wind  thy  corpie — 
To  pouf  sweet  ointments  on  thy  clay  cold  limbs. 
Alas!  And  what  did  N«bonassar*g  daughter 
In  the  dark  streets  alone  J  when  there  were  men 
To  sally,  arms  to  array — my  voice,  my  look. 
The  hereditary  terror  that  is  said 
To  dwell  on  mine  imperial  brow,  had  pour'd 
Dismay  and  flight  upon  the  conquering  Mede. 
Semiramis,  for  empire,  cast  away 
The  woman,  and  went  Torth  in  brazen  arms. 
I  could  not  for  my  son  ! 

My  naked  feet 
Bleed  where  I  move ;  and  on  my  croimless  head 
(For  what  have  I  to  do  with  crowns  *. )  beat  cold 
The  chilling  elements ;  till  but  now  1  felt  not 
My  loose,  and  thin,  and  insufficient  raiment. 
Well,  there's  enough  to  shroud  the  dead;  and  thee 
To  colder  nakedness,  my  son  !  my  son! 
The  spoiler  will  have  stripp'd.— 

Imlak.  God  pardon  me 

For  taunting  her  distress  I  Rest  here,  oh  queen  ! 
Under  this  low  and  wretched  roof  thou  art  safe ; 
The  plunderer  wars  upon  the  gilded  palace. 
Not  the  buse  hovel.     There's  a  mother  there 
As  sad  as  thou,  and  sleep  mny  be  as  merciful 
To  thee  as  her. 

Nilocris.  Sleep  !  sleep !  with  Babylon 

In  flames  around  me;  Nabonassar's  realm, 
The  city  of  earth's  sovereign's  rushing  down, ' 
The  pride  of  countless  agc^,  and  the  glory. 
By  generations  of  triumphant  kings. 
Kear'd  up — my  sire's,  my  husband's,  and  roy  son's. 
And  mine  own  stately  birth  place  perishing : 
The  summer  gardens  of  my  joy  cut  down; 
The  ivory  chambers  of  my  luxury. 
Where  I  was  wed,  and  bore  my  beauteous  son, 
Howl'd  through  by  strangers  !  No  I'll  on,  and  find 
Death,  or  my  son,  or  both  !  My  glorious  city! 
My  old  ancestral  throne  !  thou'd  still  afford 
A  burial  fire.     I've  lived  a  queen,  the  daughter 
Of  kings,  the  wife,  the  mother — and  will  die 
Queen-like,  with  Babylon  for  my  funeral  pile. 

{Behhazzar,  pp.  133—138.) 

"We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  the  following  passage.     It  i» 
one  among  the  many  examples  in  these  poems  of  the  author'S' 
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love  of  soliloquy  and  tranquil  description,  in  which  his  genius 
delights  fer  more  than  in  tne  delineation  of  strong  passion,  or  in 
scenes  of  crowded  action  and  rapid  dialogue.  Benina  speaks 
«fter  her  escape : 

Bbfore  the  Temple. 
Benina-     Oh  thou  dread  night!  what  new  and  awful  signs 

Crowd  thy  portentous  hours,  so  calm  in  heav'n 

With  all  thy  stars  and  I'ull-orb'd  moon  serene 

Sleeping  on  crystal  and  pellucid  clouds ! 

How  terrible  on  earth !  as  1  rush'd  down 

The  vacant  stair,  nor  heard  a  living  sound, 

Save  mine  own  bounding  footstep,  all  at  once 

Methought  Euphrates*  rolling  waters  sank 

Into  the  earth ;  the  gilded  galHes  rock'd. 

And  plunged  and  settled  in  the  sandy  depths ; 

And  the  tall  bridge  upon  its  lengthening  pier 

Seem'd  to  bestride  a  dark  unfathom'd  gulf. 

Then,  where  blue  waters  and  the  ivory  decks 

Of  royal  vessels,  and  their  silver  prows, 

Reflected  the  bright  lights  of  heav'n,  they  shone 

Upon  the  glancing  armour,  helms,  and  spears 

Of  a  vast  army;  then  the  stone-paved  walls 

Rang  with  the  weight  of  chariots,  and  the  gates 

Of  brass  fell  down  with  ponderous  clang  :  then  sank 

O'er  the  vast  city  one  sepulchral  silence ; 

As  though  the  wondering  conqueror  scarce  believed 

His  easy  triumph.  But,  ye  reveHers, 

That  lay  at  rest  upon  your  festal  garments. 

The  pleasant  weariness  of  wine  and  joy, 

Aud  the  sweet  dreams  of  your  scarce-ended  pleasures. 

Still  hanging  o'er  your  silken  couches!  ye 

Woke  only,  if  ye  woke  indeed,  to  see 

The  Median  scymitar  that,  red  with  blood. 

Flashed  o'er  you,  or  the  blaze  of  fire  that  wrapt 

In  sulphurous  folds  the  chambers  of  your  rest. 

Oh  Lord  of  Hosts  I  in  thine  avenging  hour 

How  dreadful  art  thou !  Pardon  if  I  weep 

When  alt  my  grateful  heart  should  beat  with  joy 

For  my  deliverance.  (Betshaszar,  pp,  139. 140.) 

If  our  readers  think  as  highly  as  ourselves  of  Mr.  Milman's 
poetry,  they  will  not  regret  the  length  of  odr  extracts  from  these 
two  productions.  There  is  indeecT  a  frequent  feebleness  in  bis 
pages ;  the  "  linked  sweetness  "  is  often  too  much  "  drawn  out; " 
the  sentiments  expire  in  their  own  mellifluousness;  the  intel- 
lectual banquet  which  he  sets  before  us  is  too  uniformly  luscions ; 
they  *'  die  in  aromatic  pain."  The  poet  should  write  in  a  hair  shirt, 
or. with  a  sharp  rowel  at  his  sides,  or  with  any  thing  that  would 
ouse  bis  Asiatic  muse  from  her  state  of  luxurious  enjoyment.  We 
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long  for  an  earUiqit&ke  that  would  tear  up  the  ever  verdant  bfubs 
of  £is  Mffiander,  and  afTurd  us  the  abrupt  ijublioihy  of  t^  NiagairRa 
dashing  wildly  over  Its  precipitous  summite,  amid  the  rocks  and 
crags,  and  interminable  forests  of  untamed  nature.  Yet,  taking 
him  as  he  is,  few  poets  have  a  stronger  hold  on  the  milder  aCec- 
tions,  or  know  better  how  to  allure  the  Bnished  taste  of  a  classical 
reader  formed  amid  the  tranquil  groves  of  his  own  Isis.  Nor  is 
it  the  least  of  his  claims — though  perhaps  some  of  his  scenes  tnav 
have  somewhat  more  of  human  softness  than  comports  with  such 
a  wish — that  it  is  his  highest  wish  (we  use  the  longuage  of  his 
preface  to  Belshazzar)  that  his  works  "  may  tend  to  the  advaace- 
ment  of  those  iutcrests,  in  sul>servience  to  which  alone  our  time 
and  talents  can  be  worthily  employed — those  of  piety  and  reli- 
gion." I 


Art.  V. — Huhean  Lectures  for  1620.  Twenty  Discourses  preaciied 
before  the  Universily  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Year  1820,  at  the 
lecture  foiitided  by  the  Rev.  John  Huhe.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
Benson,  M.  A.     ^cond  Edition,  8vo.     Londou.  pp.  487. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  our  plan,  indeed  it  is  not  within  our  limits, 
to  notice  all  the  courses  of  lectures  which  are  periodically  added 
to  the  hstof  British  theological  publications.  The  chief  of  these, 
for  many  years,  have  been  tlie  Bampton  Icctui-es  at  Oxford, 
and  the  Boyle  lectures  in  London;  the  former  published  an- 
nually, and  the  latter  occasionally  at  the  option  of  the  lecturer. 
In  the  numerous  volumes  which  compose  these  celebrated  collec- 
tions, among  many  unavoidable  repetitions  of  old  remarks  and 
arguments,  and  much  that  is  uninteresting,  or  which  for  other 
reasons  might  be  well  spared,  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  best 
treatises  extant  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  principal 
heresies  and  objections  which  have  assailed  its  sacred  bulwarks. 
The  Boyle  lectures  have  continued  to  be  preached  and  occasion- 
ally published  ever  since  the  time  of  their  illustrious  founder; 
the  Bampton  lectures  were  instituted  in  the  year  1780 ;  but  th« 
University  of  Cambridge,  so  able  doubtless  to  add  to  the  rich 
'  stores  of  sound  thecriogical  ai^ument  and  instruction,  was  long 
■destitute  of  a  conveoient  repository  similar  to  that  of  London 
or  Oxford,  for  storing  up  the  annual  accumnlatioos  of  Imt 
biblical  treaeures.  This  defect  is  at  len;^  supplied  by  Mr. 
Hulse's  endowment,  and  we  have  before  us  the  ^rat  volume  of  a 
secies  of  lectures,  which  we  trust  will  for  many  centuries  contiaoe 
a  vehicle  for  much  piety,  erudition,  and  ivalRwle  intbrmfdion. 
Mr.  Hul&e  was  a  jnejnber  of  St.  John's  Collc^,  Combntlge, 
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where  be  graduated  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in'I728.  Of  his  pa- 
rentage or  previous  life  no  particulars  appear  to  be  known.  He 
afterwards  entered  the  church,  and  spent  manv  years  in  a  small 
country  curacy,  till,  upon  the  deetb  of  his  fatner,  he  retired  to 
his  patrimonial  inheritance  in  Chesbire,  where  he  is  stated  to 
have  lived  in  habits  of  devotion  and  charity  till  the  year  ]769» 
when  he  expired,  aged  70  vears.  By  his  last  will,  he  bequeath- 
ed, according  to  a  plan  he  bad  for  many  years  cherished,  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  estates  for  the  purposes  follow- 
ing : — ]  St,  for  an  annual  prize  dissertation  on  the  direct 
or  collateral  evidences  of  Christianity,  to  be  contended  for  by 
members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  under  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts :  2d,  for  the  institution  of  an  appointment 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Christian  Advocate,"  whose  office  it 
should  be  to  obviate,  by  annual  or  more  frequent  answers,  eadu 
popular  objections  as  might  be  raised  against  either  natural 
or  revealed  religion,  were  they  new  or  old,  original  or  reviv- 
ed ;  and  also  to  satisfy  privately  the  doubts  of  any  candid  in- 
quirer who  might  be  anxious  for  instruction:  5d,  for  the 
establishment  ot  twenty  annual  lectures  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  or  the  difficulties  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  preacher 
ivas  to  confine  himself  chiefly  to  "  notorious  infidels,  whether 
Atheists  or  Deists,  not  descending  to  any  particular  sects  or  coa- 
ti'oversies,  so  much  to  be  lamented,  amongst  Christians  them- 
selves, except  some  new  or  dangerous  error,  either  of  supersti- 
tion or  enthusiasm,  asof  popery  ormethodism,  should  arise;  ia 
which  case  only  it  might  be  necessary,  for  that  time,  to  write  and 

K reach  against  the  same."  The  "  Christian  Preacher,"  or  aa 
e  will  probably  always  be  called,  the  Hulsean  Lecturer,  is  to 
be  a  Master  of  Arts  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  must  print  his 
sermons.  The  same  preacher  may  bold  the  lectureship  6ve  or 
six  years  in  succession  ;  though  we  should  hope  it  will  generally 
be  the  wish  of  the  trustees  to  make  the  office  annu^  unless 
where  the  first  year's  course  or  other  peculiar  circumstances  give 
promise  of  a  longer  term  being  desirable.  The  wisdom  of  pro- 
viding for  so  large  a  number  as  twenty  sermons  annually  on  the 
prescribed  topics  of  Mr.  Hulse's  endowment,  has  been  justly 
doubted,  and  by  no  person  more  strongly  than  by  Mr.  Benscm, 
the  6rst  tecturoi-,  who  reasonably  considers  that  this  stiputattoa 
will  call  forth  a  larger  mass  of  authorship  than  is  likely  to  be 
honourable  to  the  successive  preachers,  or  useful  to  the  world. 
Possibly  some  arrangement  could  be  made  in  law  or  equity  to 
obviate  this  inconvenience.  Though  Mr.  Hulse  died  in  178S^ 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1820  that  the  proceeds  of  his  estates  h«l 
emonoted  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  printing 
muoh  less  to  remunei'ate  the  lecturer  for  bis  exor^na. 
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■  Mr.  Benson's  volume,  which  we  have  thought  it  right  to  notice 
as  the  first  of  a  series  which  may  probably  in  the  course  of  years 
become  celebrated,  without  however  (pledging  ourselves  to  review 
every  or  any  successive  course  of  these  intended  voluminous 
lectures— is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  the  general  evi- 
dences in  favour  of  the  Gospel.  In  future  we  would  recommend 
that,  at  least,  three  or  four  years'  notice  should  be  given  to  every 
succeeding  Hulsean  lecturer,  in  order  that  he  may  have  ample 
leisure  b^re  him  for  thorougHy  maturing  his  plan,  and  digest- 
ing the  contents  of  his  reading  and  meditation.  The  course  be- 
fore us  would  have  been  more  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
have  enabled  the  hearers  to  treasure  up  with  greater  ease  each 
successive  portion  of  the  argument,  if  the  preacher  had  thus 
aiunciated  the  outline  of  his  plan  at  the  commencement,  and 
Bummed  it  up  at  the  conclusion. 

The  first  two  discourses  are  introductory,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  duties  of  the  new  appointment ;  the  next  ten  are  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity ;  and  the  last  eight,  though  highly  useful 
in  themselves,  are  unconnected,  and  are  almost  wholly  of  a  pa- 
rochial kind. 

The  topics  which  belong  to  the  series  from  the  third  to  the 
twelfth,  both  inclusive,  are  the  credibility  of  the  evangelists  as 
mere  human  witnesses,  and  un-inspired  historians  of  the  words 
and  works  of  Jesus;  the  credibility  of  historical  testimony  to 
miraculous  facts ;  the  works  and  words  of  Jesus  as  related  by 
the  evangelists,  shown  to  be  proofs  of  his  being  a  divine  pro- 
phet ;  the  credibility  and  authority  of  the  sacred  writers  as  in- 
^Jrec/ historians,  teachers,  and  interpreters;  the  divine  prophet 
Jesus  proved  to  be  The  Christ,  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  CMd 
Testament  prophecies  in  his  character  and  life;  objections  to 
the  preceding  course  of  argument  answered ;  the  abovti  system 
of  evidence  shown  to  be  conformable  to  our  Lord's  answer  to 
John  the  Baptist ;  recommendations  of  the  svstem ;  and  lastly,  a 
statement  of  the  force  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  Lord's  own  predictions. 

The  following  passage  from  the  fourth  discourse  will  exhibit 
our  author's  powers  of  argumentation  on  a  very  important  and 
interesting  subject  in  tbeoio^, — the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  and  the  evidence  anorded  by  them  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel. 

"  To  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  I  deem  it  sufGcieot  to  reply  by 
denying  tlmt  experience  is  in  all  cases  the  measure  of  the  intrinsic 
credibility  of  facts,  and  more  especially  by  denying  that  any  presump- 
tion can  be  formed  against  the  reality  of  the  Christian  miracles,  be- 
cause miracles  have  never  been  known  to  be  wrought  upon  any  other 
occasion.    ]t  appears  to  me  that  this  proposition  of  Hume  is  of  too 
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general  a  nature,  and  that  be  waa  only  authorized  to  aEEume,  thtft 
'  the  intrinsic  credibility  of  fticts  is  to  be  nneasured  by  their  nnaiogy 
to  our  past  experience  of  the  same  or  limitar  facts  having  occurred 
tmder  the  tame  or  timtlar  circtimttancet'  Hence,  though  we  should 
allon  that  a  firm  and  invariable  experience  is  against  the  occurrence 
of  miracles  in  alt  other  religions  in  favour  of  which  they  have  been 
alleged,  it  will  not  follow  that  the  same  experience  is  against  their  oc- 
currence io  favour  of  the  Gospel,  unless  we  can  prove  such  a  re- 
ffimblance  between  the  cases  as  to  justify  the  application  to  the  one  of 
the  rules  deduced  from  the  other.  'With  this  important  limitation  the 
principle  may  be  adopted  both  as  innocent  and  correct,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  this  limitation  will,  I  trust,  appear  evident  to  all,  who  wilt 
accompany  me  with  impartiality  through  the  following  Illustrations. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  ot  Hume  that  '  the  Indian  prince  who  refused 
to  believe  the  Krst  effects  of  frost  reasoned  justly,'  because  those  effect! 
*  arose  from  a  state  of  nature  with  which  he  was  unacquainted  ; '  but 
those  who  reflect  with  attention  upon  his  conduct,  will  rather,  I  should 
think,  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  he  reasoned  weekly  and  concluded 
hastily.  That  in  a  subject  upon  which  he  was  ignorant  he  should 
withhold  the  fulness  of  his  assent,  until  he  had  examined  into  every 
thing  connected  with  the  evidence,  was  rcasonahle  and  right ;  and  if 
af\er  due  investigation  he  had  found  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  novel  fact  was  stated  to  have  occurred,  were  altogether  and 
in  every  respect  the  same  with  those  in  which  he  had  uniformly  ob- 
served a  diftcrent  result,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  authorized  ia 
continuing  his  suspense,  however  powerful  and  unequivocal  might  be 
die  testimony  by  which  the  reality  of  the  fact  was  supported.  But 
that  he  should  refme  his  assent  to  any  fact,  merely  because  '  it  arose 
from  a  state  of  nature  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,'  and  in  which 
it  was  therefore  impossible  for  him  to  say  whether  the  circumstances 
were  or  were  not  the  same  with  those  in  which  he  had  observed  a  di^ 
ferent  effect,  was  least  of  all  like  the  conduct  of  a  correct  and  induc- 
tive philosopher,  who  always  presumes  that  when  the  results  are 
different,  there  must  have  been  some  difference  also  in  the  nature  of 
the  experiments  under  which  they  were  pruduced. — It  was,  in  reality, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  turning  his  own  ignorance  into  the  infallible 
Standard  of  credibility.  It  was  drawing  an  inference  against  s.  factr 
which  hud  all  the  evidence  which  mere  testimony  could  give  it,  when 
even  by  his  own  confession  he  must  have  perceived  that  be  was  unin- 
formed of  the  premises  by  which  alone  such  an  inference  could  be 
justified.  I  dwell  upon  the  points  in  which  the  conclusiun  of  this 
Indian  philosopher  was  false  and  unsound,  because  his  reasoning  was 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  those  sceptical  philosophers  who,  in  the 
present  day,  would  reject  the  Christian  miracles  upon  the  ground  of 
their  being  contradictory  to  experience.  Be  it  that  we  are  assured  by 
universal  experience  that  no  miracles  have  ever  been  wrought  for  any 
other  purpose,  there  is  still  no  incredibility  in  their  having  been 
wrought  in  defeoce  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  because 
they  differ  so  entirely  from  every  other  purpose.  In  mirocles  pre- 
tended to  have  been  wrought  in  favour  or  any  particular  sect  of  the 
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true  rdigion,  the  matter  in  dispute  has  alwajri  been  either  frivolous, 
or  uoeuential,  or  unholy,  or  capable  of  being  determiaed  by  the  su- 
bordioatB  iastruments  of  reason  and  authority.  Again,  in  miracles 
pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  favour  of  fuse  religioDS,  the  whole 
system,  as  in  Mahometisni,  has  been  impure,  or,  as  in  Idolatry,  repug- 
naot  to  the  first  principles  of  reason,  and  (he  fundament  a)  attributes 
of  (be  Deity.  In  all  and  every  of  these  casei,  I  should  therefore 
indeed  doubt  the  reality  of  the  best  attested  miracles,  and  say  that 
their  intrinsic  incredibility  was  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
of  the  strongest  testimony,  because  the  voice  of  a  constant  and  uni- 
form experience  is  against  the  operalion  of  divine  miracks  in  defence 
of  any  object  which  is  either  frivolous  or  unrighteous,  irrational  or 
unnecessaty.  Upon  this  we  may  boldly  pronounce,  because  we  have 
}iad  plentiful  opportunities  of.  remarking  what  usually  happens  in  such 
circumstancea.     But  how  can  this  affect  the  credibility  of  miracles  ir 


any  instance  in  which  the  object  is  altogether  of  a  different  character, 
and  where  we  have  had  no  opportunity  wliatever  of  observing  what  is 
the  usual  method  of  God's  proceeding  ?  Where,  as  in  the  systems  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  Law,  the  internal  evidence  is  so  strong,  the  mo- 
rality so  pure,  the  doctrines  so  holy,  (be  end  so  important,  the  means 
«o  wise,  and  whole  tissue  so  blessed  and  so  worthy  of  God,  as  to  stand 
ibrtli  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  there  the  argument 
from  the  past  cannot  possibly  apply.  We  cannot  here  assume  that 
miracles  are  contradictory  to  experience,  or  even  different  from  our 
observation,  because  the  fact  is  dimply  this,  that,  we  arc  altogether 
destitute  of  experience  and  without  observation  upon  the  subject. 
The  voice  of  experience  must  therefore  be  content  to  be  silent  upon 
the  proper  or  probable  mode  of  establishing  such  a  religion  as  that  of 
the  Bible,  for  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  records  of 
human  history.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  must  throw  experience 
out  of  consideration  whenever  we  would  estimate  the  natural  credi- 
bility of  the  mode  in  which  Cliristianily  is  said  to  have  been  actually 
propagated,  and  measure  the  extent  of  our  belief  in  its  miracles,  by 
the  only  remaining  branch  of  evidence,  the  capacity  and  fidelity  oif 
the  witnesses  to  the  facts.  Experience  is  neutral.  Testimony  is  po^- 
tive.  We  must  turn  away  therefore  Irom  the  dumbness  of  the  first, 
and  listen  implicitly  and  exclusively  to  the  latter.  For  it  is  as  irra- 
tional to  reject  testimony,  when  experience  is  mute,  in  matters  of 
religion  us  in  matters  of  philosophy,  and  as  imprudent  to  deny  the 
credibility  of  the  miracles  of  revelation,  because  they  have  never  been 
observed  to  have  been  wrought  upon  any  other  occasion,  as  to  deny 
the  freezing  of  mercury  under  .the  pole,  because  it  has  never  been 
observed  under  the  equator.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  experi- 
ments and  occasions  being  different,  we  cannot  with  propriety  expect 
the  same  results  in  both. 

"  The  true  doctrine  then  with  regard  to  evidence  would  appear  to 
be,  that  our  experience  of  what  has  already  occurred,  is  a  safe  guide 
of  reasoning  and  a  sound  rule  oFjudgraent  as  to  the  natural  credibility 
of  alleged  matters  of  fact,  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  circum- 
stances are  similar  or  the  same.    Where  the  circumslances  vary,  and 
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m  proportion  aa  they  vary,  ID  the  tame'degreeare  the  deductimiB  fross 
past  experience  inapplicable,  and  in  the  same  degree  does  testimoay 
idone  become  the  measure  of  truth  and  the  ground  of  belief. — Ana- 
tbis  JBB  rule  which  leaves  the  testimony  to  every  l^ct  which  is  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  whether  it  be  of  a  miracutoug  or  of  an  ordinary  kind, 
both  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable,  llie  declarations  of  tbe  EvaD- 
gelists  are  equally  credible,  so  ftr  at  least  as  this  arguraent'  is  can* 
cemed,  whether  they  record  the  most  uncommon  or  the  commoneat' 
occurrences  of  our  Saviour's  life ;  whether  they  merely  relate  bis  birtll- 
and  his  burial,  or  speak  of  his  bursting  the  barriers  of  the  grave  and 
planting  his  footsteps  on  the  waters  of  the  deep.  For  the  Gospelia  a 
solitary  and  a  singular  religion,  against  which  we  must  never  presume 
to  judge  by  the  laws  which  are  deduced  only  from  our  experience  in 
the  common  occasions  of  life."     (P.  94—100.) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  argument  is  forcibly  conducted  in 
tibis  passage ;  but  we  fear  that  it  would  not  be  likely  to  convince 
those  who  most  need  conviction.  Infidelity,  in  a  majority  of  caies,- 
as  oar  author  often  and  justly  arguesi  has  a  deeper  seat  than  the 
understanding.  Unless  evil  affections  be  dislodged  from  the 
heart,  it  is  usually  vain  to  endeavour  to  dislodge  unbelief  from' 
the  head ;  and  even  if  it  be  dislodged,  a  mere  mental,  tinaccoin- 
panied  by  a  mom),  change  is  of  little  value.  Mr.  Benson 
fiwcibly  remarks ; 

"  Suppose  that  for  the  satislkction  of  some  half- wavering,  half- 
repentant  sinner,  who  might  have  the  presumption  to  claim  a  parti- 
cular interposition  in  his  favour,  God  should  be  pleased  to  interrupt 
the  order  of  his  providence,  and  give  a  sensible  demonstration  of  toe 
indispenBabie  necessty  of  Goapel  obedience.  Suppose  that  this  sacred 
temple  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Almighty  as  the  seat  of  his  imrae* 
diate  presence, — that  he  should  appear  in  all  the  terrors  of  hi*  power 
imoD  the  altar,  and  there  utter,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  from  the  clouds 
of  his  glory  and  majesty,  those  awful  end  aCfecting  words  of  Scripture^ 
'  Jerusalem  is  in  adversity  with. her  children.  If  ye  repent  not,  ye 
shEiU  all  likewise  perish.*  Such  a  sceoa  we  may  think  would  leave  an. 
impression  upon  the  brain,  that  we  should  carry  with  us  through  age 
unto  the  grave.  All  the  fascinations  of  vice,  we  may  imagine,  and 
all  the  vanities  of  the  world  would  vanish  end  fade  away  before  the 
remembrance  of  its  wonders ;  and  we  should  all  become,  what  we  aro 
called  upon  to  be,  devoted  to  the  service  of  man  and  our  Maker ;  and 
we  should  all  study  to  reap  all  the  benefits  by  ful6]ling  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  .Gospel  scheme  of  salvation.  Oh,  my  brethren,  I  beseech 
you  not  to  form  so  flattering  a  judgment.  Answer  not  even  for  your 
own  hearts,  for  the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  ail  things ;  but 
turn  ye  to  the  Bible  (I  speak  as  to  believers)  and  there  learn  the  wis- 
dom by  reading  the  answer  of  experience.  Such  a  scene  has  been 
represented  before  human  eyes  and  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
God  did  once  virtually  appear  In  the  splendour  of  his  greatness.  He 
■pake,  from  the  Shechinah  of  his  glory,  to  the  Israelites  upon  Mount 
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Sioai,  u>d  they  felt  all  that  own  coijd  and  muat  feel  upon  iDch  an  oe- 
caaion.  They  trarailed  in  the  greatoees  of  their  fear.*  They  trem« 
bled  before  the  Lord  their  God.  They  fell  doirn  before  him,  and  be- 
•ought  htm  that  he  irould  spealc  to  them  no  more  in  hia  might,  but 
^nly  through  the  mouth  of  hU  prophet  Moiet,  to  whose  wordi  they 
vowed  an  entire  and  an  everlasting  obedience.  Yet  bow  soon  they 
&rK0t  their  promises, — hov  soon  the  traces  of  the  scene  faded  from 
their  imagination,  their  murmurings,  and  sufferiogB,  their  crimes  and 
punishments  in  the  wilderness  too  lufliciently  and  sadly  declare, 
(p.  125— ]  27.) 

Mr.  Benson  expatiates  with  great  earnestness,  and  not  without 
reason,  upon  the  impropriety  of  dispara^ng  some  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianily  in  order  to  give  greater  prommence  to  the 
rest.  When  a  particular  argument  strikes  a  writer  forcibly,  he 
is  apt  to  indulge  a  somewhat  exclusive  spirit,  and  to  aver  that 
so  long  as  he  IE  in  possession  of  liis  favourite  proof,  he  would  wil- 
lingly resign  every  other.  One  theologian,  in  order  to  build  up 
8  system  of  Internal  evidence,  gives  little  attention  to  the  power 
and  credibility  of  miracles;  another  disclaims  the  corroboration 
derived  from  internal  testimony,  and  relies  on  the  mere  credibi- 
lity of  the  writers;  another  dwells  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
fiiifilment  ofthe  prophecies;  and  another  on  minute  and  generally 
unobserved  coincidences  and  illustrations.  Mr.  Benson  thus 
glances  at  the  various  evidences  of  which  his  own  volume  is  a 
useful  epitome. 

"  When  the  infidel  shall  ask  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  In  you» 
tell  him  that  you  know  both  in  whom  and  in  what  you  have  trusted, 
and  lay  before  him  the  full  and  connected  system  of  your  prooft.  Tell 
him,  first  of  all,  that  you  believe  that  the  things  which  are  written  ia 
the  Gospel  are  true.  If  he  ask  you  why,  tell  him,  that  it  is  because 
these  things  were  written  by  the  earliest  and  constant  followers  of  our 
Lord ;  and  because  those  disciples  shewed  their  sincerity  by  their  suf- 
ferings ;  and  because  you  never  can,  and  never  will  renounce  your 
belief  in  the  testimony  of  men,  whose  virtue  and  integrity  are  Itnown; 

•  We  can  aSz  no  aeiue  to  ihis  eipreiiioa  "  (he;  trevailed  in  Ihe  grcnlneia  of 
their  ftar."  It  it  meaol,  abalin;  tbe  miiprinl.  at  a  parodj  UD  Ihe  lacred  passage, 
"  he  traTelUih  ^Bot  iravaileihl  In  the  greainet)  of  hii  sttvagth  t "  or  dne*  ihe 
aathor  me  Ihe  word,  ai  we  fiBd  ll-Died,  with  eiqaititely  bad  laile,  in  ■  popalar 

'  All  Ihe  promiMi  do  travail 

With  B  glarioui  daj  of  grace.' 
In  either,  or  any  other,  cate,  it  is  an  inalance  of  that  affected  atjle  which 
oaght  oever  to  find  ita  way  into  any  pulpit  (  and  teait  of  all  iolo  an  BCademical 
•ne.  Why  canaot  plaio  prnpotiliona  be  enunciated  Id  plain  laogDige  )  We  wouM 
M0(  williDgly  HCCsae  one  truly  reafiectable  anihar  of  conceit,  jet  it  must  be  either 
conceit  or  a  very  ill  habit  which  cod  lead  divines  to  uae  a  fanlaalical  phrateolofj 
unltDOWB  to  other  writers,  except  wbea  iotrnduced,  ai  hj  the  profane  hand  of  the 
author  of  Waierley,  for  the  expreis  purpote  of  merriment.  Even  wheie  an  ez- 
prnaion  la  atriclly  biblical,  It  wltlicldomataort  with  the  ordinary  texlire 
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who  relate  what  they  had  heard  and  seen ;  of  whom  it  is  impowiUs 
to  suppose  that  they  nere  deceived ;  end  who  went  down  to  the  grare^ 
through  the  severest  agonies,  maintaining  with  a  firm  and  undaunted 
countenance,  the  same  undevJating  tale. — Then  lay  your  Bible  before 
him.  Turn  to  the  Gospel  itself,  and  recount  to  him  the  works  of  your 
Saviour  upon  earlli.  Tell  him  they  were  works  of  wonder,  and  there* 
fore  prove  that  there  was  in  his  mind  and  in  his  arm  the  co-operating 
strength  and  wisdom  of  a  power  superior  to  that  which  helongs  to  our 
poor  and  simple  humanity.  If  he  borrow  the  written  language  of  the 
unbeliever  to  aid  him  in  his  defence,  and  ask  you,  '  what  powert, 
whether  supreme  or  suhaltern,  mortal  or  iroroortal,  wise  or  foolish, 
just  or  unjust,  good  or  bad  ?  '  Tell  him  that,  with  you,  there  is  in  this 
DO  mystery  at  all ;  because  the  works  of  Jesus  were  works  of  mercy, 
as  wel!  as  wonder;  and,  therefore,  prove  that  the  Father  of  niercyj  as 
well  as  of  might,  had  sent  him, — that  he  was  a  prophet  favoured  above 
nieasure  by  God,  Then,  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  indeed  worthy  of 
such  support,  let  him  learn  tne  spirit  of  the  Gospel  by  precept  and 
example  too.  Let  liim  go  to  the  Mount  and  hear  his  Saviour  com- 
manding his  disciples  to  love  Ikeir  enemies,  and  then  let  him  go  to  the 
Cross,  and  listen  to  that  Saviour  in  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  Am. 

"  The  Gospel  and  its  miracles  and  its  morality  having  thus  spoken 
for  themselves,  break  to  him  the  seal  of  prophecy.  Lay  before  hiia 
the  great  scheme  of  providence,  from  the  loundation  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Point  to  our  first  parents,  fallen,  wretched,  banished,  and 
just  turning  their  unwilling  steps  from  tlie  beauties  and  blessings  of  a 
paradise  which  they  had  lust  through  the  disobedience  of  unbelief, 
and  relieved  from  despair  only  by  their  confidence  in  the  promise  of  a 
future  Redeemer.  Next  lead  him  to  the  faith  of  Abraham,  rewarded 
in  the  gracious  declaration  that  in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be  called,  and 
that  in  him  should  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  again  be  blessed.  Carry 
him  hence  through  Judah  to  the  man  af^er  God's  own  heart, — to  David 
and  to  David's  line.  But  here  the  system  will  become  too  extensive 
for  particular  consideration.  Fix  his  thoughts,  therefore,  upon  some 
powerful  and  leading  feature.  Repeat  to  him,  though  it  he  through 
tears,  the  mournful  forebodings  of  Isaiah,  concerning  him  who  was 
'  acquainted    with    grief,'  as  it  were  with  a  familiar   friend ;  whose 

*  visage  was  so  marred,'  with  hie  griels,  '  more  than  any  man,  and  his 
form  more  thau  the  sons  of  men ; — '  who  was  despised  and  rejected, 
wounded,  bruised,  oppressed,  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,* 
and  who  in  that  death  did  seem  to  be  so  utterly  forsaken  of  his  God, 
that  men  did  absolutely  '  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and 
afflicted.'  Ask  him,  whether  he  deems  this  to  be  a  history  or  a  pro- 
phecy i  and  if  he  refiise  or  hesitate  to  answer,  let  liim  be  assured  that 
It  is  the  record  of  an  ancient  age — that  it  was,  and  that  it  still  is  a 
prophecy,    lamenting    the   continued    infidelity  of  men  and  saying, 

•  Who  hath  believed  our  report  i "  Then  close  the  book,  and  tell  him 
that,  with  you  at  least,  it  is  a  thing  impossible  that  Christianity  should 
be  false ;  that  as  Jesus  by  his  miracles  and  morals  is  proved  to  be  a 
divine  prophet,  so  by  the  prophecies  he  may  be  proved  to  be  the 
Christ. — Yet  should  he  still  cling  to  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief;  should 
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he  flee  to  Bobtlety  and  the  rain  deceits  of  philosophy  for  his  defence ; 
— ^»11  to  his  remembrance,  that  it  is  at  anv  rate  possible  that  Christ- 
itmtj  mtty  be  true,  and  then  let  him  ihinlc  hotr  different,  even  upon 
tiiat  ground,  are  the  prospects  of  hope  in  him  that  belreveth  and  in 
faim  that  bdierelh  not.  For  what,  and  if  we  ChriatiaDS  should  lean 
upon  a  broken  reed  i  It  is  one  too  tender  to  wound  the  breast  that 
leanauponit.  What,  and  if  there  should  be  no  world  to  come  ?  We 
know  the  worst.  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep,  the  grave  a  place  where 
aH  thing)  are  forgotten  ;  and  so  no  one  can  ever  hereafter  arise  from 
tb^dust  to  accuse  us  of  credulity  before  God,  or  to  punish  us  for  our 
reliance  upon  a  Redeemer;  or  to  ridicule  the  daily  self-denial  with 
wbidi  we  have  praciised  the  graces  of  a  Christian  lift.  Or  be  it,  that 
tiiere  is  a  world  to  come,  and  that  the  creed  of  the  Deist  should  prove 
true.  Still  the  Christian  is  safe  under  the  armour  of  his  integrity. 
The  Deist  boasts  a  merciful  creed,  and  is  confident  that  the  Lord  wdl 
never  visit  with  his  wrath  the  involuntary  errors  of  the  understanding, 
or  be  extreme  to  mark  what  has  been  done  or  believed  amiss  from 
motives  of  humility.  If,  then,  there  be  aGodthat  judgeth  the  earth, 
doabtless  he  will  judge  the  Chrisiian  in  pity,  and  according  to  liifl 
sincerity.  And  if  there  be  verily  a  reward  for  the  righteous,  then  will 
the  Christian,  who  has  been  devout  before  his  Maimer,  pure  in  himself. 
Mid  bestowed  charities  upon  men,  be  justified  as  a  rfgtiteous  man,  and , 
receive  a  righteous  man's  reward.  But  if  the  Gospel  speaketh  no  lies, 
if  Christ  really  and  truly  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  how 
shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?     (P.  229 — 2S3.) 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived  that  Mr.  Bensoa's  sermons 
arc  more  declamatory,  or,  as  we  have  before  expressed  it» 
parochial,  than  the  biUk  of  published  academicBl  discourses. 
Perhaps  it  is  out  own  fattidiousness,  rather  than  the  fault  of 
the  preacher,  that  has  made  us,  in  reading  his  pages,  think 
him  sometimes  a  little  too  homely  in  his  language  or  illus- 
trations for  the  learned  audiences  of  either  of  our  two  St. 
Marys.  We  have  understood  that  his  sermons  were,  as  they 
deserved,  well  received  by  those  who .  were  best  qualiiied  to 
pronounce  upon  them  ;  and  we  think  the  circumstance  much  tQ 
the  credit  of  the  university  before  whom  they  were  delivered ; 
for  appeals  and  remonstrances  more  practical,  hortatory,  and 
fitithful,  cannot  be  conceived  than  those  which  our  reverend  au- 
thor frequently  employs  in  pressing  home  bis  remarks  upon  the 
hearts  and  consoiences,  as  well  as  the  mere  understandings  of 
his  congr^ation.  The  volume  aboundn  witJi  examples;  but  we 
■elect  only  the  following,  on  a  subject  of  peculiar  delicacy,  consi- 
dering the  circumstances  under  whirfi  the  remonstrance  was  de- 
livered. 

"  Ye  see  then  that  ther<  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  innocence  of 
intellectual  error  in  religion.— It  is  in  thoughts  as  it  is  in  deeds.  '  If 
thou  thinkest  well  thou  shalt  be  accepted,  but  if  thou  thinlcest  not 
well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.*    Before  we  can  go  wrong,  whether  in 
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opbioQ  or  act,  we  muat  have  turned  ouraelve*  from  the  meant  of  grace* 
and  perverted,  or  abused,  ihe  faculties  and  opportunities  with  which, 
we  have  been  blessed.  Every  unbeliever  may  not  be  a  wicked  moain.' 
the  deeds  of  his  hands,  but  before  lie  can  have  deviated  from  the 
truth,  he  must  have  sinfully  yielded  to  some  intellectual  passion  of  our 
nature, — to  the  lust  of  curiosity,  or  the  pride  of  discovery,  or  the  va» 
nity  of  singularity,  or  the  covetousne^s  of  human  praise  :  or  he  must 
have  been  wanting  in  the  meekness  of  true  wisdom,  the  humility  o£ 
true  science,  or  the  virtue  of  dependence  upon  God.  Beware  then, 
uiy  brethren,  lest  this  also  happen  to  some  of  you,  which  is  written — 
'  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise  they  became  fools.'  Watch  more- 
^peciailyj  my  younger  brethren,  over  the  progress  of  your  studies- 
with  unwearied  caution  and  with  a  godly  jealousy,  lest  by  any  meaoa. 
ye  fall  into- the  snare  of  the  devil,  and  grow  vain  in  your  imaginations, 
and  your  understanding  become  darkened  to  the  apprehension  of  lbs 
excellence  of  God's  revealed  truth.  If  ye  so  give  up  yourselves  to 
the  practice  of  rigid  demonstration,  that  ye  become  disqualified  for< 
appreciatiog  the  force  of  moral  evidence — ye  sin.  If  ye  so  altogetlier 
study  abstract  or  erudite  truth  that  ye  care  not  for  moral  and  for  prac- 
tical ;  or  if  by  any  partial  or  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  learning  of  any 
particular  age,  or  nation,  or  subject,  you  imbibe  the  prejudices  of  a- 
sect  or  a  science,  and  are  incapacitated  for  just  and  general  and  im- 
partial views — ye  sin.  If  in  an  earnestness  after  frivolous,  or  unim- 
portant, or  earthly  knowledge,  ye  lose  your  relish  for  graver  and. 
divine  ;  if  by  an  anxiety  for  the  graceful  accomplishments  of  the  world- 
thai  is,  you  neglect  the  preparation  for  that  which  is  to  come  ;  if  you, 
forget  the  qualities  which  recommend  man  to  his  Maker,  in  the  insig- 
nificant acquisitions  of  mere  curiosity  or  elegance;  if  in  indolence  ye. 
so  dissipate  and  blunt  your  faculties,  as  to  grow  incapable  of  tasting, 
the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Goepel ;  or  if  by  any  course  of  Etudjf 
or  discipline  of  the  mind,  however  excellent  and  useful  it  may  he* 
ia  itself,  ye  fall  away  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus, — ye  are 
sinful  still,  and  shall  give  an  account  of  your  intellectual  wickedness, 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  I  say  not  that  all  unbeliever!, 
are  equally  guilty  before  God,  neither  do  1  presume  to  measure  the' 
■ereral  degrees  of  their  evil  and  their  punishment.  But  this  I  do  sa^ 
in  justice,  that,  if  God  be  merciful  and  powerful  enough  to  give 
wisdom  liberally  to  them  that  ask  it  of  him  in  faith  and  nothing  waver- 
ing, then  none  who  err  can  be  without  their  guilt.  This  1  say  in 
jfutice,  and  this  also  I  add  in  mercy,  that  the  least  guilty  would  ap- 
pear, to  be  those,  who  have  never  been  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  nor  been  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and 
adimonition  of  the  Lord. 

"  And,  Oh,  my  Fathers,  what  a  contemplation  does  this  present 
to  us,  to  whom  the  instruction  of  others  is  committed  under  God,  if* 
because  we  have  ne^ected  to  give  them  the  knowledge  of  the  rudir 
nents  of  Christian  wisdom,  they  fall  into  the  error  and  condemnation 
of  disobedience  or  disbelief.  They  indeed  shall  have  their  own  bur- 
then of  woe  to  bear,  but  we  too  shall  accompany  them  to  the  shades 
at  darkness,  and  have  opened  for  ourselves  a  fountain  of  never-failing 
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tears.  For,  if  the  deipners  themselvea  iliall  behold,  sad  wonder,  and 
perish,  of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  think  you,  shoU  not  we  be 
counted  worthy,  if  by  our  neglect  or  folly  we  have  made  them  so. 
Seriously  and  solemnly  then,  let  us  put  the  question  to  our  hearts,  and 
ask  our  consciences,  whether  we  are  or  are  not  guilty  as  concerning 
this  thing, — whether  we  have  or  have  not  directed  our  endeavours  to 
promote  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the  cause  of  that  religion  by 
which  so  many  of  us  live  here,  and  by  which  we  must  all  of  us  live 
hereafter  ?  If  with  sincerity  tlie  answer  be  returned,  I  fear  that  we 
shall  scarce  be  able  to  rise  up  altogether  unpolluted  with  blame.  As 
individual  instructors,  1  trust  we  have  little  to  lay  to  our  charge  as 
neglecting  to  give  encouragement  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
piety ;  and  In  the  government  of  those  particular  Colleges  over  which 
we  preside,  or  in  which  we  participate,  I  know  that  much  has  been 
done  to  carry  the  mind  and  the  heart  to  the  studies  which  lead  unto 
everlasting  blesEedness.  But  have  we  consented  or  refused  to  set  the 
public  seal  of  our  University,  as  a  body,  to  religious  pursuits  I  Have 
we  or  have  we  not  given  a  public  testimony  to  the  world  of  the  atten- 
tion with  which  we  cultivate  arid  the  reverence  with  which  we  regard 
those  spiritual  things,  for  whose  propagation  and  improvement  oar 
privileges  were  granted  and  our  rights  conferred  P  Is  it,  or  is  it  not 
pOBBlble,  that  one  most  ignorant  in  ell  the  necessary  erudition  of  a 
Christian  may  yet  receive  uncensured  the  behest  of  the  honours  we 
bestow,  whilst  one  most  deeply  imbued  in  the  principles  of  sacred 
acience  may  pass  away  unpraised  from  the  trial^.  If  these  things  be 
so, — if  neither  the  rudiments  of  our  holy  faith,  noi^  even  the  language 
in  which  its  records  are  written,  form  any  portion  'of  our  public  and 
authorized  examinations  for  degrees;  if  neither  regard  nor  disgrace 
attend  our  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  pages  of  tn^  Gospel  at  that 

Eeriod  at  which  our  pro6aency  is. finally  tried;— be  if-jyoiirs  lo  judge 
bw  far,  as  a  public  and  most  important  body,  we  cnn'  be  said  to  en- 
•  courage  the  studies  of  religion,  or  give  ii  pledge  to  out  country  that 
we  are  fulfilling  the  duties  for  which  we  exist, — the  ^uty  of  raising 
the  national  character  upon  the  basis  of  the  national  faitb,  and  build- 
ing up  the  rising  generation  upon  the  .immutable  foundatt^ao  of  Jesui 
'Christ.  \ 

"  I  urge  not  these  considerations  in  ignorance  of  th^  sacrifices 
which  some,  perhaps  erroneously,  may  suppose  that  it  will  [be  neces- 
sary to  make  in  other  things,  in  order  to  introduce  bo  essential  and 
extensive  a  subject  of  inquiry  within  the  sphere  of  our  abcuslomed 
course  of  studies;  neither  do  I  look  forward  with  a  fan<^ful  enthu- 
siasm to  any  mighty  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  retigiouU  world  as 
the  immediate  result  of  the  change.  I  urge  the  subject  qs  it  stands 
connected  with  your  duty.  I  press  It  upon  your  thoughts  ns  it  affects 
your  own  eternal  happiness  or  misery  in  the  world  to  come.  To  treat 
it  upoii  the  ground  or  mere  present  expediency  is  a  narrow  and  unbe- 
coming view  of  its  awfuloess,  ministering  perpetual  cause  ^f  sophistry, 
and  questions  which  may  serve  for  strife,  but  not  to  godly  editing. 
What  if  there  be  some  sacrifice  to  be  made  (though  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  any  sacrifice  at  all  will  attend  the  measure) ;  what  if 
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aonae  portion  of  scientific  glory  may  lie  lost,  or  some  region  of  esrthjji 
and  abstract  luiowledge  be  let*  cultivated  I  Is  there  uothing  to  mal(^ 
Hj)  for  the  sacrifice,  nothing  to  compensate  tlie  loss  J  Meet  the  queir 
tion  as  Christians.  Meet  it,  a>  it  only  can  and  ought  to  be  mel^ 
upon  broad  and  Scriptural  grounds, — the  ground  of  your  duty^ 
God's  glory,  your  countiy's  welfare,  and  your  own  salvation.  Tiiinlc 
QOt  only  of  the  sacriGce  to  be  made,  but  compare  it  also  with  the  ad-' 
ages  lo  he  had  in  return, — aJvanWges  as  iar  superior  to  any  other* 
iderstion,  as  the  enduring  blessedness   of  eterniEy  is  above  the 


vantages  lo  he  had  in  return, — aJvanWges  as  iar  superior  to  any  other* 
considers  tion,  as  the  enduring  blessedness  of  eterniEy  is  above  the 
fading  interests  of  time.     If  there  be  learning,  it  shail  fail ;  if  ther^ 


es,  they  shall  cease;  if  there  be  knuwiedge,  it  shall  vanislk 
away.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever ;  and  that  wonk< 
hath  proclaimed  the  decree,  that  every  man  should  '  be  reedy  alivavt,.^ 
— and  ready  he  cannot  be  unless  be  be  able,  and  able  he  cannot  be- 
come unless  be  be  taught,  *  to  give  an  answer  to  every  one  that  Bsketh. 
of  him  8  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  htm.'  What  then  shair  be  our 
teward  in  the  great  judgment  of  God,  if  ire  have  fulfilled  this  de- 
cree, and  what  our  fearful  punishment  if,  either  as  a  body  or  as  indt- 
viduals,  it  has  been  by  us  despised  i  "     (P.  202—208.) 

Since  this  passage  was  penned,  indeed  within  theptes^ityear^ 
apian  has  been  adopted  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  it, 
Ukeiy,  to  a  conuderable  extent,  to  roll  away  this  reproach.  It  wa» 
mth  the  utmost  sati^action  we  heard  of  the  vote  of  the  senate  o£ 
this  celebrated  university,  to  add  both  divinity  and  classical  lite- 
rature to  its  list  of  subjects  for  examination.  Great  public  bene- 
fit will,  we  make  no  doubt,  result  from  the  plan.  We  almost 
wonder  that  our  zealous  author  did  not  touch  upon  some  other 
tender  subjects  in  Cambridge  discipline.  His  earnest  sermon  on 
the  observance  of  the  day  of  sacred  rest  micht  have  very  fairly 
led  bim  to  animadvert  upon  the  frequent  desecration  of  that 
divinely  appointed  day,  by  secular  acts  nithiD  the  precants  of  his 
university, — a  circumstance  so  notorious,  and  so  tittle  thought  ol^ 
that  in  the  late  chancery  suit  tfapecting  the  mastership  of  Queen'a 
edl^e,  it  was  made  a  prominent  article  in  the  affidavits,  an(F 
strongly  insisted  upon  as  an  argument  bycounsel,that  Dr. Godfrey 
bad  not  taken  the  oaths  before  the  vice-chancellor  on  the  Sunday 
immediately  after  his  election,  but  had  deferred  applying  to  that 
officer  tilt  the  following  morning.  The  dignity  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's remarks  on  this  point  will  not  easUy  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  them.  He  professed,  somewhat  ironically,  that  being 
himself  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  where  secular  business  was  strictly; 
confined  to  secular  days,  be  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
Cambridge  habits,  which  it  seemed  allowed  of  many  such  acta  being 
p»foTmra  on  the  Sunday.  He  declined  giving  an  opinisn  (be- 
cause he  could  decide  the  cause  on  other  grounds]  as  to  whether 
the  postponement  of  any  secular  actions  currently  performed  on 
ihe  Sunday  at  Cambridge  to  the  next  morningj  was  to  be  disal- 
lowed; but  as  &r  as  inference  from  his  lordship's  general  ftald-i 
K2  -""sic 
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IDeattia  wnrrantable,  there  can  bs  little  doubt  that,  bad  the  cue 
ftimed  upon  this  point,  it  would  have  been  given  by  this  vener^>l« 
Jndee  on  that  side  which  every  man  who  values  that  holydsy  would 
degire.  Surely  all  such  practices  might  be  readily  brc^en  tbroi^i 
'irithout  risk  or  injury.  No  custom  or  statute,  we  are  persuadeo, 
can  be  judicially  maintained  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  the 
country  and  the  law  of  God,  relative  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Chris- 
tian sabbath.  It  would  be  much  to  the  honour  of  Cambridge  if 
a  general  regulation,  or,  if  necessary,  an  act  of  Parliament  were 
procured,  making  the  Sundays  (ffe$na?[  in  bestowing  degrees,  con- 
oncting  college  elections,  and  every  other  secular  bufiiness  of  the 
University,  alF  usages  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwitiiEtaading. 
To  various  officers  in  the  university,  and  particularly  to  the  vice- 
(Aiancellor,  it  must  be  a  most  painful  and  mortifying  wcriiice  b» 
Have  the  quiet  and  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath  entrenched  upoa^ 
Its  at  present  it  often  is,  by  concerns  of  a  secular  nature  wliidi 
could  be  just  as  well  postponed  to  the  succeeding  day. 

We  must  pass  over  the  miscellaneous  sermons,  the  character 
of  whi(A  is  rather  that  of  plain,  zealons,  and  useAil  parish  ^s- 
eourses,  than  of  academical  lectures.  Whether  there  may  ost 
occasionally  be  somewhat  of  egotism,  dogmatism,  and  iinnecet- 
tfiU'v  femiliarity,  we  leave  the  reader  to  decide ;  satisfied  ourselves^ 
and  in  many  parts  highly  gratified,  with  their  uniform  potent 
tendency  to  instruct  and  persuade,  to  convert  and  saitccily,  tbo 
minds  of  the  hesrerG. 


An.  VI.— on  the  original  POPULATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

1.  jin  Inqmry  concerning  the  prhmtive  Inkabiiants  of  Trela/ai ; 
illustrated  by  Ptolemy's  Map,  corrected  by  the  Aid  of  Bardie 
History.  By  Thomas  Wood,  M.  D.  author  of  an  essay  "  On 
the  JUiKtaie  oi  Fable  and  Facl  in  the  early  Annals  of  Ireland; 
and  on  the  best  Mode  of  ascertaining  what  Degree  of  Credit 
these  aocient  Documents  are  justly  entitled  to.  8vo.  pp.  SIO. 
London,  1821. 

&  C^otades  of  Eft ;  being  the  History  (f  tJte  Goal  Sciot  Ihetj 
or  the  Iriih  People  ;  tr<mslatedfram  the  original  Majaiseripts-i» 
the  P/uenician  Dialect  of  the  &:yilumt  lia^no^  By-  O'Coa- 
nor.     8fo.  3  vols.  pp.  944.     1892. 

Tjn&TMer  of  these vrarks  lay  before  « i^il«  Mcmtly  uww* 
gating  the  cwiginal  pi^lation  c£  Britain;,  and  our  remarks 
iipon  it  were  |KMtpoiied,  oniy  lliat  we-  naghtcooaeet  tbem  wilfa 
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such  OS  should  \te  demanded  by  the  long  announced  "  Chronicles 
of  Eri,"  which  have  since  speared.  The  latter  perr<»-nuuKe 
haviog  been  elaborately  puffed  by  the  same  periodical  puUic»> 
tion,  and  in  the  same  sceptical  style,  as  the  "  New  Researches 
of  Ancient  History,  by  C.  F.  Volney,"  we  had  no  room  to  doubt 
of  its  hoatility  to  revealed  religion :  but  we  did  not  expect  to  find 
it,  from  the  beginning  to  theend,  altogether  constructed  for  the 
pnrpose.  We  can  only  infer,  that  in&lelity  feels  itself  to  be  oa 
Its  last  Itss:  and  that,  as  help  can  no  longer  be  derived  from  the 
suf^HMea  Zodiac  of  Dendera  (which  has  now  been  dragged  for,th 
into  open  day),  a  still  more  desperate  attempt  must  be  made  tit 
insist,  even  by  diut  of  Irish  traditions,  that  the  Bible  is  needlew 
«nd  &lse,  ralJier  than  wholly  relinquish  the  contest. 
.  With  this  notice,  we  should  (for  tlie  present)  dismiss  "  O'Coa* 
•aor  Cier-cige,  Head  of  his  Race,"  *'  and  chief  of  the  prostrated 
.people  of  his  nation ;"  as  his  titles  stand,  annexed  to  a  frontispiece 
which  represents  him  with  a  manuscript  in  his  left  hand,  and  his 
right  erasfung  a  Crown  ;  but  that  his  title-page  may  be  so  uttin- 
t^igiole  to  our  readers,  as  to  render  a  brief  exposition  of  it 
acceptable)  before  we  proceed  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  article. 
Goal  signifies  merely  a  tribe ;  Sdot  is  its  assiuned  name,  whence 
that  of  Scotland  originated ;  and  Iber  was  that  of  some  of  its 
deputed  ancestors.  The  Irish  is  the  language  intended,  though 
certainly  not  recognizable  by  the  descnption.  Of  the  Scythian 
language,  nothing  is  known,  but  that  it  had  affinity  to  the  Harma^ 
tian  (Herodotus,  Melp.  117).  0{ l\ie Phcenidan,  or  Punic,  also^ 
we  know  little  more,  than,  from  Augustin's  testimony,  that  it 
nearly  resembled  the  Hebrew  ;  which  is  corroborated  by  the  eue 
with  which  the  Panic  scenes  of  Plsulaa  have  been  accomoiodated 
to  Hebraw  pihrases  of  similar  import  by  Bochart  and-otheis. 
Irish  and  BSk-breton,  im^ed,  have  been  made  of  the  same  pM~ 
aages,  but  in  defiance  eaually  of  meaning  and  etymology.  Witb 
.tile  ancient  Sarmatian,  tlte  modem  Slavonic  dialects  are.b>Mo(i- 
cally  connected :  and  these  are  alike  remote  from  Irish  and  troKi 
tHebr«v.  As  it  is  not,  however,  the  first  time  that  Irish  has 
been  mistaken  for  Hebrew,  or  that  Scots  have  been  identified  with 
^Scythiaas,  such  blunders  might  be  excuseable  in  the  author :  hut 
tiriiat  can  we  SEtjr,  when  he  msists  that  the  Gothic  radically  di£- 
'  feredfrom  the  German,  and  the  Welch  from  the  Irish  languages? 
.At  the  same  time,  he  plainly  does  not  know  Welch  from  Irish  ; 
iferibeattribaHs  to  the  Irish  the  population  of  Wales,  Cornwa0» 
«&d.Bretagne.  Of  Gothic,  he  seems  never  even  to  have  heard  that 
.  Ulfrikilas  translated  the  Ciotpels  into  that. language.  Yet  be  rests 
-bis  argunent,  for  the  origins  of  the  Irish  and  other  nations* 
•xiiicdy  and cttMtantly  on  radieal  distinctions  of  language:  and 
-asHly.-twaiiaDdMd  psgcs  (^ra  :xbapsedy  which  he  stnmgetyflB- 
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Iitle§  '•  Demonslration,"  are  filled  with  what  he  calls  Etymw- 
Iwies!  In  Latin  and  Greek  terms,  alone,  any  real  Etinilitude 
-Df  Irish  appears;  and  this  ir  only  such  as  is  common  to  all 
-the  southern  laiigutif^s  of  Europe.  He  might  have  found 
ntich  stronger  resemblances  in  the  Gothic  dialects,  which 
}ie  asserts  to  be  wholly  foreign  to  the  Irish  languaee ;  but  these 
•may  easily  be  accounted  for  without  any  radical  amnity.  It  ia, 
tiotwithstanding,  perfectly  consit^tent  fur  the  author  to  charge 
"diose  who  are  not  versed  in  Irish,  with  ignorance  of  all  lai>- 
wuages ;  because  this  is  evidently  the  only  one  with  which  he  is 
himself  acquainted.  Even  his  English  is  such  as  never  was 
^written  beiore,  nor  will  probably  ever  be  written  again.  In 
the  orthography  of  proper  names,  we  can  make  lai^  allow- 
;ance  for  errors  of  the  press :  but  when  so  familiar  a  word  as 
Mesopotamia,  which  recurs  times  beyond  number  in  these  vo- 
lumes, is  uniformly  spelt  Messipotamia,  we  cannot  give  the  author 
the  benefit  of  this  shelter. 

' :  "  Should  any  captioue  perGon,"  says  lie,  "  be  inclined  to  entertain 
luspicion  of  the  antiquity  of  these  manuscripts,  I  beg  leave  to  obEerve, 
Ibat  I  do  not  presume  to  affirm  that  the  very  sicins,  whether  ofsheep 
'<a  of  goats,  are  of  a  date  so  old  as  the  events  recorded :  but  this  1  will 
4W8ert,  that  they  must  be  faithful  transcripts  from  the  most  ancient 
records ;  it  not  being  within  the  range  of  possibility,  either  from  thek 
Myle,  language,  or  contents,  that  they  could  have  been  forged."  (Pr«- 
Ju»,  p.  ix.) 

The  absurdity  of  such  an  assertion  is  manifest.  If  there  is 
»  book  in  the  world,  the  contents  of  which  demonstrate  the 
forgery  of  them  tohe  impossihle,  we  certainly  have  never  seen  such 
a  book,  excepting;  the  Btble  :  yet  we  are  not  required  to  believe 
-even  that)  merely  on  this  ground ;  because,  in  addition  to  (at 
"least)  the  extreme  improbability  that  such  a  book  ever  could 
hare  been  forged,  we  are  furnished  with  incomparably  stronger 
-external  evidence  of  its  authenticityj  than  of  any  other  book  that 
'is  extant.  To  such  authority,  it  is  plain  that  the  "  Chro- 
nicles of  Eri "  have  no  shadow  of  pretence ;  and  as  to  ibeir 
'Internal  evidence,  it  is  with  the  fullest  conviction,  after  a  com- 
plete and  careful  examination,  that  we  advance  the  exact 
reverseof  the  author's  assertion;  and  insist,  that  they  cannot  &«( 
■have  been  Jbreed.  From  first  to  last,  marks  of  contrivance  aiie 
-prominent.  Circumstances  and  names  are  usually  accommodated 
-to  lacts  that  are  misunderstood,  luid  to  current  opinions  that  are 
erroneous.  The  sacred  Scriptures  are  pirated  with  the  avowed 
design  of  subverting  their  claim  to  inspiration.  I^ws,  custome^ 
•  teachers,  and  kings, far  excelling  all  historical  pattern, are  ascribed, 
Am- above  thirteeii  centuries  preceding  our  era,  to  the  very  po^ile 
-whom  Diodorus  Siculits  ud  others,'  ibput  tb«  time  «f  itf:cow- 
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■raeDcenent,  described  aa  cannibals ;  and  the  Kntimentt,  political^ 
moral,  and  luitl-christian,  that  were  broached  by  French  philo- 
^phers  of  the  last  century,  are  attributed  to  personages  supposed 
to  have  lived  SOOO  years  ago.  Of  this  writer's  correctness  our 
xeaders  may  judf^e  from  his  venturing  to  state,  in  three  several 
parta  of  his  work,  that  Dean  Prideaux,  in  his  well-known  "  Con- 
nection of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,"  denied  the  credibility  ^ 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures !  What  Prideaux  asserted  of  Habbinical 
traditions,  is  represented  by  Mr.  O'Connor  to  have  been  said  of 
the  Bible.* 

When  the  pledge  of  our  early  attention  to  Irish  antiqui- 
ties was  given,  we  were  aware  that  the  subject  of  investigation 
di^red  much  Irom  the  orimn  of  our  own  population.  Ireland 
having  never  been  comprised  in  the  Roman  empire,  classical 
information  of  its  state  can  hardly  be  expected.  Neither  does  it 
appear,  that  any  thing  like  the  Welch  historical  triads  was  pre- 
served memorithr,  from  remote  epochs,  in  tlie  sister  island.  But 
while  these  advantages  for  research  must  be  relinquished,  it  may 
fairly  be  maintained,  that  the  bulance  of  traditional  records,  in 
the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  was  in  favour  of  Ireland.  Nennlus, 
who  frankly  reported  all  the  information  that  he  received,  was 
evidently  imposed  upon  as  to  British  traditions,  by  forgeries  of 
Komanizing  Britons.  What  he  reported  oi  Ireland,  he  avouches 
to  have  received  from  ( peri tissi  mis  Scottorum)  the  most  learned 
Scots.  That  there  were  such  in  his  time,  is  well  known.  The  three 
preceding  centuries  had  produced  many  natives  oF  Ireland  that 
were  eminent  for  the  literature  of  tliat  period.  It  was  the  effect 
of  the  rapid  and  extensive  progress  of  the  Gospel,  after  its  esta- 
blishment in  Ireland,  in  the  fifth  century.  That  its  population^ 
till  then,  remained  as  uncivilized  as  most  of  the  South-sea 
julanders  now  are,  and  as  all  of  them  were  twenty  years  ago,  is 
intimated  by  obscure  vestiges  of  authentic  history.  The  mere 
.profession  of  Christianity  could  not  but  produce  important 
changes  in  the  customs  of  such  a  people ;  which,  accordingly,  is 
asserted  by  contemporary  writers:  but  we  do  not  assimilate 
these  to  the  trftns formation  recently  effected  by  Christianity  in 
the  Georgian  and  Society  islands,  or  among  the  fiberated  negroee 
M  Sierra  Leone.  We  know  how  destitute  of  education  the  Eng- 
iish  were,  at  Alfred's  accession,  soon  after  Nennius's  time.  Of 
t^^e  five  languages  in  which,  at  the  time  of  Bede,  the  gospel  was 

■  irour  rcadtmilceniU  incredible  that  anymaa  ihould  publish  in  prepostcraui 
•  flMnnml,  «r  reqnett  Idem  lo  imrnpsrr  Pridmx'n  CannKlinn,  Pari  1.  Bonb  6, 
<yr.  501— iw, 9ihH.)  wUh O'ConBar'i  Grii  vol.  p.  viii.  Thul  bf  opecinllv  relied 
^pa«  UbBixumeat^ainil  Ihe  Bibte.uppearifrom  hiadniible  repeiilina  of  il,  pp. 
Ci.eiiti.  Though  Inflilct  wrilen,  in  general,  trust  {rrallj  to  Ihe  ignciranre  and 
iBOolrnce  of  their  reader*,  fen  would  Tcolure  lo  qanle  a  booit  lO  ramiliarl;  known, 
!■  direct  coalradlcitDa  l«  lli  nolfirm  parporl. 
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ptenaheS  id  Dritatn,  tbe  Latin  alone  seems  to  have  be«i  eom- 
TBoniy  written;  and  this,  in  Ireland,  was  lik«)y  to  be  studied 
only  in  the  numerons  monssteries,  where  nable  and  royal  pupils 
were  instructed,  that  they  might  impart  Christinnity  to  their 
kindred  in  Britain  (the  northern  Picts),  to  the  Angli  of  Nor- 
lltambna,  snd  to  various  northern  nations  of  Europe.  What 
Nennius  received  from  such  men,  may  reasonably  be  depended 
upon,  thougli  not  as  historical  fact,  yet  as  the  most  credible 
tradition  of  that  age,  and  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  later  and 
less  probable  legends.  The  sul»tance  of  Nennius's  report  is  ab 
Jbllows. 

The  first  ancestor  of  the  Irish  was  a  nobie  Scythian,  who, 
•with  bis  numerous  family,  resided  in  Egypt,  at  the  time  when 
the  Israelites  removed  thence  to  Onaan.  Being  expelled  by 
the  Egyptians,  the  Scythian  conducted  his  people  westward  m 
A&ica  during  forty-two  years,  by  the  lake  Salinarum,  to  the 
Area  Phitenorum,  on  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Thence  they  passed 
between  Rusicada  and  the  mountains  Azare,  situated  between 
'funis  and  Algiers;  and  arriving  at  the  river  Malwa  (the  boundary 
•of  Algiers  and  Fez),  proceeded  by  nea  to  the  strait,  and  landed 
in  Spain.  After  remaining  there  many  years,  and  greatly  mnlti- 
plying,  they  came  to  Ireland  1002  years  after  the  Exodus,  or 
neatly  600  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  first  Scots  (or  Irish)  who  came  from  Spain  to  Ireland, 
-were  1,000  of  both  SMtes,  conducted  by  Bartholomew :  but 
thefie,  after  having  increased  to  4,000,  were  cut  off  by  pesti- 
lence, in  one  week.  A  second  party,  conducted  by  Nimech,  is 
Baid  to  have  been  ayear  and  half  at  sea,  before  they  arrived  iti 
Ireland,  where  their  ships  were  wredced.  After  remaining  there 
many  years,  they  returned  to  Spain. 

AJberwards  came  three  sons  of  a  certain  warrior  of  Spain,  with 
thirty  ships,  with  the  same  iramber  of  men,  and  as  many  wom^ 
in  eadi;  of  which  only  one  vessel  reached  Ireland,  where  it  ww 
vrecked,  but  all  the  crew  were:  preserved,  and  peojJed  the  whole 
'Oonnlry.  ^e  other  ships  were  reported  to  have  encountered  vt 
«ea  a  glassy  tower  (seemingly  an  ice-island]  on  whith  were  people 
■wHfa  whom  they  could  not  converse ;  and  all  the  crews  lamling 
itpon  it,  to  attack  them,  it  sank  with  all  of  them  tf^ether.  Other 
pArties  successively  arrived  frwn  Spain,  and  occupied  varioHS 
^rts  of  Ireland.  The  latest  was  conducted  by  Clamhoc^or 
(Clanna-Uachtar,  the  Uachtarich,  or  Vecturiones"*)  and  coit- 
ttnuedux reside  there:  HistoreUi,  son  of  Istorinfis,  (the  Horcstii) 
itQok  posseesien  of  Dalrieta  in  Britain,  at  the  time  wboi  Bvutu 


posseesieT 
.founded  theiRoman  consulate.     Builc  and  hisfbHowers  occupitjd 
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Enbonia  (the  Tele  of  Man) ;  and  the  sons  of  Vethan  obtained 
posseBsion  of  the  country  of  the  DimectJ  (Demetio,  or  South 
Wales),  and  spread  to  Guiber  and  Guely;  but  were  expelled 
■from  alt  the  British  territories  by  Cuneda  and  his  sons. 

The  last  transaction  is  confirmed  by  British  history,  which 
dates  the  reign  of  Cuneda  from  328  to  389  A.  D.  His  eldest  son 
died  in  the  I&\e  of  Man ;  the  rest  were  rewarded  with  districta 
which  they  had  recovered  from  the  Irish  in  Wales,  The  Welch 
Chronicles,  written  during  the  eleventh  century,  in  Bretagn^ 
relate  that  a  British  king,  named  Gwrgant,  returning  from 
Dassia,  at  the  Orkney  Islands  met  thirty  ships  full  of  men  and 
women,  conducted  by  Barthlome,  or  Partholan.  They  were 
Barclenses,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Spain,  and  hud  been 
at  sea  a  year  and  half  seeking  a  place  of  settlement.  Gwrgant 
directed  them  to  Ireland,  which  then  lay  waste  and  miinhabited ; 
and  they  went  thither,  peopled  the  country,  "  and  their  de- 
scendants are  to  this  day  in  Ireland."  (Roberts's  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings  of  Britain,  p.  61.) 

Gwrgant  was  nephew  of  Brennus,  or  Bran,  who  is  said  to 
have  joined  in  a  Celtic  invasion  of  Italy,  when  Porsanna  reigned 
in  Tuscany,  about  five  centuries  before  our  era.     This  is  the 
same  date  assigned  by  the  Irish  traditions  to  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Scots  in  Britain,  about  a  century  later  than  their  arrival 
m  Ireland,  if  their  date  of  the  Exodus  was  nearly  correct.    It  is, 
indeed,  very  improbable  that  the  Irish  knew  any  thing  of  the 
Jewish,  or  even  of  the  Roman  history,  prior  to  their  receptioa 
of  Christianity;  and  such  adjustments  of  dates  can  only  imply 
that  they  computed  these  events  of  their  own  traditional  history 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  others.  It  may  beobserved,  that  the 
Welsh  tradition  bears  some  resemblance  of  all  the  three  reports 
which  Nennius  distinguishes.     The  name  of  the  leader  was  that 
of  the  first  Irish  colony ;  the  duration  of  the  voyage  was  that  d 
.the  second;  and  the  number  of  ships  was  that  c 
permanencT  of  settlement  agrees  only  with 
waste  condirion  of  the  island  corresponded  v 
Irish  traditions,  although  that  circumstance  has 
support  it  than  any  other.     It  appears  toomi 
ance  to  attribute  the  entire  population   to  i 
Gwrgant  is  the  twenty-third  British  king  nai 
dtronicles   and  ancient  pedigrees;  and  varit 
concur  to  render  it  probable  that  our  island  h 
three  or  four  centuries  before  his  time.  That  k 
and  so  near  to  Britain,  as  Irdand,  should  s< 
Temain  wholly  unoccupied,  is  hardly  credible 
Tery  thinly  peopled  by  straggling  parties  from 
Spain,  faosttte  to  each  other,  ami  mergii^  ir 
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That  the  first  Irish  colony  of  1,000  perEont,  when  multiplied 
(perbaps  vithin  a  century)  to  4,000,  should  be  wholly,  or  very 
nearly,  cut  off  by  pestilence  (whether  in  one  or  in  many  weeks) 
is  nut  impossible,  though  unlikely  to  happen  in  such  a  country. 
It  appears  less  probable  that  the  second  colony,  after  remaining 
many  years,  should  all  return  to  the  country  which  they  had 
either  chosen,  or  been  compelled,  to  quit.  Supposinir  this  to 
be  the  party  which  Gwr^i^nt  met  with,  and  which  continued  to 
people  the  island,  the  Welsh  and  Irish  traditions  will  better 
Mrmonize.  The  third  expedition,  if  only  one  ship  was  pre- 
served, could  add  but  little  to  the  previous  population :  yet  that 
it  acquired  and  maintained  an  ascendancy,  appears  from  the 
whole  population  being  ascribed  to  it,  and  from  the  inferior 
notice  that  was  taken  of  subsequent  accessions;  although  the 
learned  Scots  of  Nennius'a  time  were  likely  to  have  adequate  in- 
formation of  these. 

The  tradition  of  the  anival  of  the  Picts  in  Britain,  which 
Bede    recorded    above   a    century  before    Nennius,   forms    a 
counterpart  of  that  which   we  have  quoted,  of  the  first  Irish 
colony  by  later  Welsh  chronicles.     Bede  describes  the  Picts  a< 
arriving  in  Ireland  from  Scythia;  by  which  he  appears  to  have 
meant  the  north  of  Europe.     The  Irish  refused  to  admit  them 
mto  their  country,  but  advised  them  to  form  a  setllement  in 
Britain,  promising  assistance,  if  necessary.     The  Picts  having 
accordingly  occupied   the  northernmost  part  of  Britain,   they 
were  allowed  to  take  wives  from  Ireland,  on  condition  that  de- 
scent by  the  female  line  should  have  precedence  in  claims  to  the 
throne.     As  Bede  has  distinguished  the  Pictisb  language  from 
have  meant  the  Caledonian  Picts,  whom 
to  be  of  Germnn  affinity.     These,  accord- 
ritish  Triads,  were  subsequently  joined  by 
ently  the  Clamhoctor  (Clanna-Uachtar)  of 
Iiem  in  Dalriada  (or  Argyle),  but  disdn- 
Scots  (who  did  not  occupy  that  district  of 
,  nor  finally  settle  there  till  A.  D.  503)  by 
ral  in  Britain  about  five  centuries  before 
also,  as  Irish,  are  denominated  Gwyddyl 
e  earlier  colony  is  distinguished  from  them 
jwvddyl  Phicnli,  Irish  Picts,  and  Gwjd- 
red  Irish;  the  Vecturiones^  by  intermar- 
mians,  having  become  partly  assimilated  to 

inius  add,  concerning  the  "  vir  nobilis  dc 

tlie   Scots  were  supposed  to  originate^ 

:  erat,  i.  e.  mas  Scotie  filite  Pharaonis;  a 

fuit  appetlata."     That  this  was  a  later  in- 
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tenwUtion,  md  was  derived  from  a  tradition  that  did  not  assign 
.a  Scythian  origin  to  the  Irish  (which  alone  might  have  accounted 
for  the  denominalion  of  Scots)  is  highly  probable.  If  either  de- 
rivation of  the  name  could  be  authenticated,  it  would  discredit 
the  other :  but  both  are  alike  destitute  of  probability.  Hero- 
dotus, the  only  hiMorian  who  personally  knew  the  Scythians, 
assures  us  that  they  did  not  call  themselves  by  that  name,  though 
it  was  assigned  to  them  by  the  Gredts."  (Melp.  6.)  He  tells  us 
also,  that  no  more  than  1,000  years  intervened  from  their  first 
king  to  their  invasion  by  Darius  Hystaspes  |  ib.  7) ;  so  that  they 
did  not  claim  even  national  existence  so  early  as  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  To  oppose  to  such  testimony  the 
pretence  of  Justin,  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  that  the 
Scythians  held  a  vast  empire  1,500  years  before  Ninus  founded 
that  of  Assyria,  is  so  palpably  absurd,  as  to  disqualify  it  for  re- 
futation. There  appears,  then,  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
Scythian  origin  of  the  Irish,  as  well  as  the  marriage  of  their 
progenitor  to  a  princess  named  Scota,  was  grounded  merely  on 
the  resemblance  of  the  appellation  Scot,  to  Scota,  and  Scytha. 

That  the  learned  Scots  of  Nennius's  time,  notwith standing, 
formed  sucli  a  conjecture,  is  the  more  excuHable  from  the  ex* 
treme  laxity  with  which  the  Scythian  name  was  used  by  Roman 
writers  in  general,  and  by  the  later  Greeks :  but  that  they  would 
invent  the  connecUon  of  their  ancestors  with  Kgypt,  becomes  only 
the  leas  probable  on  that  account;  for  Egypt  was  the  last  country 
iriiere  Scythians  were  lilcely  to  be  found.  It  is,  therefore,  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  there  existed  an  ancient  tradition  of  the 
residence  of  their  ancestors  in  that  country,  at  a  remote  distance 
of  time.  Its  epoch  was  likely  to  be  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  the 
simple  &ct  appears  to  us  by  no  means  improbable.  All  Irish 
tradition  concurs  toderlve  the  population  of  Ireland  from  Spain: 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  evident  affinity  of  the  Irish  to  the 
Welsh,  whose  ancestors  Tacitus  demonstrated  to  be  of  Iberian 
exUaclioo.  That  the  Iberians  passed  to  Spain  from  Africa,  has 
Jiever,  we  believe,  been  disputed :  and  not  only  the  traditions  of 
the  Irish,  in  general,  assert  them  to  have  done  so ;  but  tlie  Welsh 
Triads  and  Chronicles  indirectly  confirm  the  statement.  We 
know  from  Scripture,  that  all  nations  originated  from  Asia;  and 
the  only  rpute  from  Shinar  to  Africa,  by  laud,  lay  through  Kgypt. 
To  whatever  source,  therefore,  the  Irish  nation  may  originally 
be  ascribed,  the  tradition  that  they  came  from  Egypt  may  he 
Admitted  as  authentic. 

Their  track  westward  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as 
delineated  by  Nennius  (which  was  copied  verbatim  by  the  Welch 
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ctkroiriclers,  Roberts,  p.  19)  is  objectionable  only  on  acooont  f^iu 
geogrBpbical  accuracy.  It  demonstrates  his  inforaiants  to  have- 
osd  a  more  minute  aconaintance  with  the  coontry,  than  tradition 
can  easily  be  suppoeea  to  have  conveyed.  It  does  more  credit 
to  their  leaminc,  than  to  their  fidelity :  but  if  we  suspect  the 
learned  Scots  oftiavinf^  revised  and  corrected  their  old  traditioov, 
it  is  perhaps  all  that  we  can  rensunably  impute  to  them.  To  Hbm 
subject,  however,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  in  examimng 
the  several  variations  of  this  simplest  and  oldest  legend,  which  have 
been  made  by  bards  and  chroniclers  of  uncertain  dates,  and  of 
more  than  doubtful  authority.  Of  these,  Dr.  Wood  has  very 
properly  Aimished  an  abridgment  from  Keating,  which  we  shw 
endeavour  again  to  abbreviate,  for  the  amusement,  if  not  for  the 
information  of  our  readers;  for  we  find  it  impracticable  to  diveat 
the  miniature  wholly  of  caricature. 

The  bards  were  evidently  dissatisfied  that  their  nation  had 
been  traced  from  no  greater  distance  than  Egypt,  and  from  no 
higher  antiquity  than  the  Exodus.  Some  have  peopled  Ireland 
with  children  of  Cain  and  Seth;  and  others  with  the  crew  of « 
ship  that  escaped  from  the  general  deluge.*  Others  poetponed 
the  event  312  years  later,  and  landed  Parthoian  in  Kenmare 
Haven,  on  Tu^ay  the  1 4th  of  May  of  that  year  !  There  could 
not,  of  coarse,  be  any  difficulty  lo  ascertain  Partholan's  gene»« 
iogy  irom  Noah,  during  so  short  an  interval;  and  as  bewesu 
S^thian,  it  could  only  be  in  the  line  of  Japheth  and  iAvf^, 
from  whom  his  generation  was  the  sixth.  It  is,  however,  tcbe 
Considered,  that  the  Irish  term  rendered  JajAeth,  is  lat-fotfa; 
verbatim,  the  land  of  Foth :  and  that  Josephus  attributes  the  fint 
population  of  all  the  north  of  Africa  to  Phot,  ike  third  aan  «f 
Ham;  asserting  that  the  whole  country  was  originally  ctHAxA. 
Phut4  and  the  inhabitants  Phuteans.  They  evi^nily  were  so 
named  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  confirmation  of  the  fact^ 
Josephus  refers  to  a  river  of  Mauritania  which  still  retained  rtie 
name  of  Phut,  as  Pliny  also  testifies — 'mox  amnem  quern  v»caM 
Pkuty  or  (as  the  margin)  Phthnt.  (Hist.  Mun.  v.  i.)  The  ^yp- 
tiaos  usually  aspirated  the  sounds  of  p  and  t,  and  often  joined 
them,  which  exposed  them  to  mutual  substitution.  Accon»ngto 
Sanchoniatho,  the  inventor  of  alphabetic  writing,  whom  the 
Greeks  named  Taautus,  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Thothand 
Thonth.  We  are  told  also,  that^when  Chronos  (or  H«m)-caine 
into  the  south  country,  he  gave  ail  Egypt  to  the  god  Tnaote*.'* 
(Eus.  Preep.  Ev.  ii.  10.)  But  Miaor,  or  Mizraim,  first  reigned-te 
C^pt ;  and  although  ^at  country  is  called  in  scripture  the  huid 

*  To  the  IradiliDn,  Ibat  tbm  Bahemen  fn»  8p«aAnl  mnirri-ttt  Irri— JfW 
tan  iM other  ebfMtMi],  Ibwi,  1,  fu  waol  sfcvBiriMUaii)  tmi,  S,  IM  doM,  fram 
30  t«  300  yuan  tetera  Parlhalu. 
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of'  HatUi  it  might  be  only  as  part  of  northern  Africa,  the  whole 
o£  which  was  peopled  by  bis  posterity.  Its  western  [not  its  eaBt>- 
em)  division,  was  first  called  by  the  Greeks  Ammonia,  and  the 
temple  t^Ammon  stood  within  the  limits  of  Libya.  That  coun- 
try, therefore,  iDslead  of  Cgypt,  was  probably  inherited  from  Ham 
l^  Tbouth,  or  Fhthouth,  or  Phut.  Of  this,  the  Greeks  mad« 
laantes,  as  we  pronounce  Phthisis,  Tisis,  The  Irish  suppresB 
such  sounds  as  being  repuguant  to  eupbonv;  and  not  only  con- 
tract Gaoilkil  to  Gael,  but  Duibkidhir  to  l)wyer.  (Dr.  Wood's 
Inquiry,  p.  52.) 

The  singular  dissonance  of  written  and  colloquial  Irish  appears 
to  us  favourable  to  the  antiquity  that  is  so  zestouslv  claim«l  for 
the  former,  like  the  incongruities  of  Biblical  and  Masoretic  He- 
brew.    The  descendants  of  Ham,  like  those  of  Cain,  excelled 
their  contemporaries  in  aru ;  the  Fhcenicians  surpassed  all  others 
ianavieation  and  commerce;  and  the  Egyptians  excelled  in  science* 
That  the  Libyans  long  retained,  or  even  first  invented  alphabetic 
writing,  appears  to  us  by  no  means  incredible :  but  as  other 
nations  that  migrated  remotely  from  the  centre  of  dispersion  be- 
came proportionally  uncivilized,  and  as  the  Irish  are  r 
by  ancient  writers  to  have  been  extremely  barbarous, 
infer,  from  the  celebrity  of  the  founder  of  their  natio 
the  inventor  of  letters,  tnat  his  posterity  retained  the  i 
when  they  arrived  in  Ireland.     We  understand  that  t 
manuscripts  are  written  in  the  same  characters  as  the 
the  Welcn  and  the  Saxons,  and  these  seem  to  have 
rowed  from  the  Romans. 

To  revert  to  the  Bardic  variations  of  the  original  legend ; — they 
fetch  Partholan  from  Macedonia  instead  of  Spain ;  diversify  the 
duration  of  his  colony  fron  SO  to  642  years  j  and  augment  its  in- 
crease to  9,000  instead  of  4,000.  They  agree,  however  (contrary 
to  the  Welch  tradition),  to  exterminate  it  by  pestilence,  wtiicK 
th^  limit,  not  indeed  to  one  week's  operation,  but  locally,  to  the 
bill  of  Howth,  or  somewhere  else.  Nimech,  called  (perhaps  more 
properly)  Neinthtdh,  is  (of  course)  derived  also  from  Magog,  but 
came  either  from  Greece  or  from  the  Euxine  coast,  with  34  ships, 
each  cootainbg  30  people,  and  arrived  in  Ireland  30  years  after 
the  destruction  of  the  first  settlers.  There  they  were  attacked 
and  overcome  by  the  Foghmhoraice,  maritime  plunderers,  said  to 
come  from  Africa.  These  greatly  oppressed  Neimhidh's  followers^ 
some  of  wh(»n  Bed  to  Scotland,  others  to  northern  parts  of  the 
con^nent  of  Europe.  Some  say  that  Ireland  again  lay  unculti- 
vated 200  years,  some  4<12;  but  others,  that  the  Neimhidhians^ 
within  217  years  from  their  first  arrival,  were  succeeded  by  the 
men  of  Gollian,  the  Fir-domhnann,  and  the  Fir-bolg,  all  d»- 
wended  from  Snamt'breacf  a  grandson  of  Neimhidb,  who  had> 
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remained  in  Thrace,  5,000  of  wliose  family  bcn'nf;  ill-treated  hf 
the  Greeks,  transported  themselves  to  Ireland  under  numerous 
independent  leaders.  Slainge,  one  of  these,  became  the  first  king 
of  Ireland,  and  had  eight  successors  within  80  years,  if  not  (ad 
is  also  said)  within  30,  of  which  Eochaidh,  the  last  king,  reigned 
tenyears. 

'the  Fir-bolg  were  then  attacked,  and  dented  with  immOise 
slaughter,  by  Nuadha,  king  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  descended 
frova  acreat  grandson  of  Neimhidh.  They  had  inhabited  Greece, 
but  beinc  overthrown  by  the  Syrians,  fled  to  Lochlan,  (which 
commonly  denotes  Denmark),  tfiencc  to  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  seven  years  after,  "  on  Monday  the  1st  of  May,"  landed  ia 
the  north  of  Ireland.  The^  overcame  also  the  Foghmhoraice, 
aud  maintained  the  dominion  of  the  island  197  years.  The 
Meimhidhians  that  escaped,  took  refuge  in  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland ;  and  when  repulsed  by  the  Picts,  were  allowed  to  settle 
in  Connaught,  by  Oiiiolla,  king  of  that  district,  but  were  after- 
wards expdted  from  the  i^and  uy  an  army  from  Ulster. 

Before  entering  into  the  labyrinth  constructed  by  the  bards 
and  annalists  of  the  third  original  colony,  it  will  be  proper  to' 
compare  ^*'ith  the  simple  report  of  Nennius  the  farrago  already 
detailed.'  Each  of  his  colonies  came  from  Spain  to  Ireland; 
theirs  are  fetched  from  the  Euxine  and  ^gean  seas.  Hi»  dates 
are  as  late  as  can  be  reasonably  required ;  theirs  are  remote  be- 
yond possibility.  He  brought  the  progenitors  of  the  Irish  from 
^^ypt,  through  the  north  of  Africa,  across  a  narrow  sea  into 
Spain ;  they  bring  them,  either  by  a  voyage  (then  impracticable) ' 
from  the  remotest  parts  to  Ireland,  without  touching  at  Spain ; 
or  else  from  the  same  point  of  departure  across  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  reach  the  same  spot.  All  that  is  incredible 
and  ridiculous  in  their  legends,  is  ^tirely  additional,  and  derives 
no  colour  whatever  from  the  ancient  tradition,  except  from  its 
mistake  of  Scots  for  Scythians.  The  Irish  literati  of  the  ninth 
century  had  conceded  this  to  a  fashionable  prepossession ;  but 
thev  had  barely  intimated  their  progenitors,  who  abode  in  j^ypt, 
to  have  been  of  Scythian  origin.  That  notion  in  no  wise  at^ted 
any  other  part  of  their  tiaditions.  Every  thing  else  might  be 
just  the  same,  if  their  ancestors  were  natives  of  Egypt,  or  wnence- 
soever  they  came  thither.  It  is  obvious,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  fiibricators  of  later  legends,  scrupled  at  no  absurdity  for  the 
sake  of  establishing  their  original  connection  with  Scythia.  In 
what  remains  to  be  considerra  of  the  bardic  legends,  this  is  still 
more  preposterously  exemplified;  yet  the  whole  is  excusable, 
credible,  and  even  rational,  in  comparison  with  the  absurdities  of 
O'Connor's  "  Writings  of  Eolus,"  and  *'  Chronicles  of  Gaelag  and 
Eri."    The  bards  and  former  annalists,  amidst  all  their  estrava- 
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f[Mice,  never  hazarded  Kuch  an  extreme  of  folly,  as  to  oppose  their 
egends  to  tbe  history  of  the  Bible.  They  took  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  the  foundation  of  their  fabrics  of  wood,  hay,  and  slnbble, 
knowing  that  "  other  foundation  could  no  man  lay  but  that 
which  was  already  laid."  Mr.  O'Connor  avowedly  expects,  Iw 
assuming  the  Scythian  origin  of  the  Irish,  to  subvert  the  whow 
evidence  of  divine  revelation  I 

Particular  remarks  on  the  Neimhidhiana,  the  Foghmhoraice, 
the  Fir-bolg,  and  the  Tuatha  de  Danann,  we  postpone,  to  pre-' 
elude  repetition.  The  warrior  whose  three  sons  conducted  the-' 
next  party  to  Ireland,  is  named  by  the  bards  Mileadh  and  Ga- 
lamh,  both  terms  of  martial  import;  and  Mr.  CCoimor,  who  calls' 
him  Eochaid,  also  surnames  him  Golam.  In  each  instance, 
load  and  long  preparatory  notes  announce  his  entrance  on  the 
stage  of  legendary  history;  but  his  exploits  are  diversely  blazoned 
by  the  several  mock  kings  at  arms,  and  his  pedigree  is  discord- 
antly proclaimed.  Dr.  Keating,  as  abbreviated  by  Dr.  Wood, 
seems  to  have  digested  into  a  continued  narrative,  two  different 
modifications  of  the  same  story ;  in  one  of  which  all  the  intro- 
ductory transactions  were  crowded  into  the  biography  of  Galamh, 
and  in  the  other  were  distributed  among  several  of  his  ancestors. 
This  variation  we  attribute  to  a  natural  reflection  of  later  bards, 
that  more  had  been  attributed  to  Galamh  than  any  one  man  Was 
likely  to  accomplish ;  and  consequently,  that  the  burden  ought 
to  be  divided  with  his  forefathers.  Of  this  we  would  enable 
our  readers  to  judge,  as  well  as  whether  the  bards,  or  Mr. 
O'Connor,  have  claim  to  greater  credit. 

The  biographer  of  Galamh  calls  him  son  of  Bi-te,  the  son  of 
Breoghan,  the  son  of  Bratha,  who  had  arrived  wilh  four  ships  in 
Spain,  and  only  136  persons  on  board.  With  these,  however, 
he  defeated  the  inhanitants,  wjio  were  descendants  of  Tubal ; 
as  Brei^han  also  afterwards  did,  though  one  half  of  his  followers- 
had  been  destroyed  by  pestilence.  His  grandson,  Galamh, 
equipping  thirty  ships,  sailed  to  visit  their  kindred  in  Scythia, 
where  the  king  made  him  commander  in  chief,  and  gave  his 
daughter  to  him  in  marriage.  She  died  there,  after  bearing  him 
two  sons ;  and  his  father-in-law  having  become  jealous  of  his 
power,  Galamh  put  him  to  death,  and  sailed  with  sixty  ships  tu 
Egypt,  where  king  Nectanebus  (who  reigned  370  B.  C.)  likewise 
rewarded  him  wiUi  his  daughter  (named  Scota),  for  his  military 
services.  ASter  twelve  of  Galamh's  followers  had  been  inatrucled 
in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,  be  recollected  an  ancient  prophecy, 
that  Ireland  was  to  be  nis  place  of  settlement-  He,  therefore, 
sailed — first  to  Thrace,  thence  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  through  a 
strait  which  divided  £^rope  from  Asia.     They  next  arrived  at 
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Scotland,  pilla^  the  coontry,  end  then  proceeded  to  Biscsv  I 
He  there  defeated  the  Goths  (who  first  entfred  Spain  A.  D.. 
455)  ia  iifty-four  battles,  and  expelled  them,  notwithstanding 
their  posterity  now  occupy  the  country.  There  being,  however, 
1^  food  than  fighting  in  Spain,  afler  twenty-six  years  of  drought, 
G^lamh  again  recollected  the  prophecy,  aad  di^utched  his 
uncle  Ith  in  quest  of  Ireland,  tnough  it  iiad  long  been  well 
known  by  the  Spaniards,  a  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings 
having  been  married  to  the  last  king  of  the  Fir-bolg.  On  Itiri 
arrival  in  Ireland,  he  was  accosted  in  his  own  language  by  the 
natives,  who  had  used  it  from  Neimhidh's  time,  630  years  nflec 
the  deluge.  A  quarrel,  however,  ensuing,  Ith  was  mortallv 
woundeiL  Galamh  also  died,  in  Spain.  His  sona  sailed  witn 
a  fieet,  of  the  same  force  stated  by  Nennius,  and  arriving- 
(without  dnmago)  in  Wexford  Harbour,  1300  years  B.  C, 
(therefore  above  900  before  NectanebuS,  and  1700  earlier  than 
the  Spanish  Goths)  they  encountered  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  but 
were  compelled  to  retire  to  their  ships.  After  other  reverses,  ihey 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  with  the  loss  of  300  men,  and  of 
Scota  (the  widow  of  Galamh),  whose  remains  He  in  the  church- 
yard of  Cill  Eltain,  a  few  miles  from  Tralee.  Two  of  Galamh's 
sons,  Ir  and  Don,  idso,  were  drowned;  and  the  ship  commanded 
by  the  latter,  with  a  crew  of  104  persons,  was  sunk  in  attempting 
to  land. 

The  motive  which  we  have  assigned  probably  concurred  with 
others  to  stimulate  some  more  ingenious  bards  to  supply  the. 
deficiency  of  learned  Scots  in  the  ninth  century,  by  fabricating, 
a  system  of  Irish  origins,  that  should  better  establish  their  Scy- 
thian afGnity.  According  to  a  manuscript  that  is  pretended  to 
have  been  written  before  Christianity  was  imparted  to  Ireland,, 
Magog,  son  of  Japhetbs  had'three  sons,  from  ihe  eldest  of  whom,. 
Fenius  Farsuidh,  King  of  Scythia,  descended ;  and  from  tiie 
youngest)  Partholan,  Neimhidh,  the  Fir-Bolg,  and  the  Tuatha 
De  Danano.  Fenius,  sixty  years  after  the  ibundatioo  of  Babel, 
and  243  after  the  deluge,  collected  specimens  of  72  lan- 
guages that  had  been  formed,  and  appointed  a  Scythiui,  named 
Gaodhal,  son  of  Eathoir,  to  construct  one  of  consummate  ex-' 
cellence  ;  which  waa  therefore  called  Gaoidhealgf.  that  is,  Irish. 
Fenius  also  sent  his  second  son  Niul,  to  acquire  the  learning  of 
Egypt,  where  he  met  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  though'  thai  were 
not  bom  till  seven  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Pharaoh  Cingeris 
(Concharis,  who  was  destroyed  by  the  pastoral  invaders,,  afi^ 
the  death  of  Joseph)  gave  bis  daughter  Scota  to  Xiul,  to  whom 
she  bore  a  son  named  Gaodha! ;  but  Niul's  services  to  iim  Israel- 
ites exoiting  bis  fatbor-in-law'e  displeasure,,  be  ewaped  on  board. 
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bt  Fharaoh't  fleet  (<^  which  Moses  made  him  s  presdit)  and  (we 
conclude]  sailed  with  it  to  Scythia,  as  he  left  a  niOiieroas  po^ 
rity  there. 

Here  are  marks,  not  only  of  transpOBition  from  the  bi^raphy 
of  Galamhj  but  of  the  intermixture  of  other  distinct  febnca- 
tions.  The  story  of  Niul  is  evidently  erounded  upon  the  "no- 
bilis  vir  de  Scythia"  of  Nennius;  and  the  interpolaUon  of  hb 
record  about  Scola,  seems  to  have  been  made  from  this  legend. 
Scota  was  transferred  to  Niul  from  Galamhj  apparently  to  en- 
hance her  antiquity.  As  the  contriyance^  however,  evidently  was 
to  account  for  the  appellation  of  Scots,  the  story  seems  either  to 
have  been  originally  independent  of  a  St^thian  origin,  or  to  have 
been  preferred  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  greater  precision.  The  name 
Gaoithil,  which  was  always  used  by  the  Irish,  is  likewise'  here 
doubly  accounted  for :  first,  from  that  of  a  suppo^  inventor 
of  the  language ;  and  secondly,  from,  a  Son  of  Kiul  by  Scota. 
In  both  these  cases,  the  c^posite  fabrications  annul  e&co  other's 
credit.  The  name  of  Scots  admits  of  various' explanations;  bat 
as  the  African  origin  of  the  Irish  appears  to  us  to  be  already  suf- 
ficiently established,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  from  their  uniform 
appellation  of  Gaoithil,  that  they  were  the  rocmXaiof  the  Greeks 
and  the  Gsetuli  of  the  Romans.  The  Numidians  of  the  latter, 
therefor^  were  probably  indicated  by  the  bardic  name  ^eim" 
itidk,  ... 

MoseS  rewarded  the  services  of  Ninii  not  only  by  the  donation 
of  Pharaoh's  fleet,  but  by  assuring  to  the  posterity  of  Gaodfaal, 
exemption  from  being  infested  by  serpents,  wherever  they  should 
finally  dwell.  The  successor  oi  Concharls,  called  Pharaoh  In- 
lur  (whom  we  never  before  heard  of),  not  unnaturally  resented 
these  transactions ;  and  persecuted  the  Gaoithil  till  they  emigrated 
from  Egypt,  under  Evbhear  Scot,  great  grandson  of  Gaodhal. 
They  embarked  in  four  ships,  each  containing  30  people,  and 
returned  to  Scythia;  but  met  there  with  a  very  unfriendly 
recepUon  from  the  other  descendants  of  Niul,  ^nd  in  seven  years 
withdrew  to  the  Caspian  sea,  the  first  abode  of  the  genuine 
ScythianSi  Their  subseijuent  wanderings  are  servilely  copied 
from  the  Odyssey.  At  a  place  ealled  "  Gothia,  near  Crete  and 
Sidly,"  they  remained)  according  to  one  account,  SO,  another, 
ISO,  and  a  third,  300  years.  Bratha,  in  the  16th  generation 
from  Eibhear  S^t,  proceeded  thence  to  Spain,  as  oefore  re- 
lated. The  derivation  of  its  earlier  inhabitants  fi\>m  Tnbal, 
fifth  son  of  Japhethi  arose  from  identifying  the  Iberiuis  of  Cau- 
casus, now  better  known  as  Grusians  (miscalled  Georgians),  with 
those  of  Spain.  The  Grusian  language  has  no  affinity  either  to 
the  Spanish,  or  to  the  Irish ;  or  indeed  to  any  other  language 
that  is  yet  known ;  but  ancient  heathen  writers^  from  their  igno- 
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rancc  ef  ^outiogy,  m  well  as  of  the  Bible,  uioslly  ctmrouuded 
toffethw  natioDB  that  had  no  other  Bimilarity  than  of  name. 
The  Irish  bards  maj  therefore  readily  be  excused  for  such  a 
blander.  Their  conveyance  of  Eibhear  Scot  to  Scythia,  pre- 
cluded occasion  for  Galamh'e  visit  to  that  country;  and  their 
contrivances  in  bringing  the  Scots  to  %>ain,  being  minutely  co- 
pied fratn  Homer,  were  4^  course  preferable  to  the  preposterous 
inventions  attached  to  Galamh'g  return. 

We  have  now  to  attend,  in  turn,  to  Mr.  O'Connor's  revised  and 
ezpurgata  edition  of  these  fables ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  mean  to 
compare  what  he  represents  to  be  facts,  with  the  precedine  tradi- 
tions, without  refea^nce  to  his  interpretations  of  the  chronicles,  or 
to  the  form  that  has  been  given  to  them.  The  progenitors  of 
the  Irish,  we  are  told,  dwelt  northward  1011  years  before  tfaey 
occupied  the  country  between  the  rivers  l^^ind  and  Tethgris, 
whither  they  removed  under  the  government  of  Absal.  After 
residing  there  1S04  years,  tbey  passed  westward  af  the  Tethgris, 
and  reached  to  the  Afifreidg-eis,  under  the  conduct  of  Daire, 
whose  descenduits  ruled,  on  ooth  sides  of  that  river,  1809  years. 
A  very  numerous  host,  called  Eis  Soir,  speaking  1000  different 
languages,  then  invaded  the  Gaal  (as  Mr.  O'Connor  calls  them, 
though  itsignifies  merely  a  tribe);  and  Ard-fear,  who  then  reigned, 
"  floated  on  the  bosom  of  t^cMed  Affireidg-eis,  and  the  waters 
bare  up  his  little  ski£l>  till  be  lighted  on  the  plain  of  Ard-mionuj" 
from  Magh-sean-ar.  After  reigning  31  years  over  the  people  of 
the  lend,  and  the  Graal  that  had  resorted  to  him,  his  body  wSfe 
placed  in  the  same  boat,  and  carried  in  it  900  paces  westward 
from  the  spot  where  it  had  come  on  shore,  and  was  there  depo- 
uied.  He  was  also  called  Naoi;  and  was  succeeded  by  h»  son 
Macaar,  who  was  surnamed  Jat-j'oth ;  and  after  reigning  41 
years,  Ms  youngest  son  Og  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  His 
ddest  brother,  Jat-ban,  migrated  westtvard,  with  a  party  called 
Og-esg-eis  (or  seceders  Irom  Og),  unaccompanied  oy  females. 
Tne  r^naining  subjects  of  Og  were  denominated  Naoi-maid-eb. 
He  extended  Bis  -dominions  northward  to  Gabacasan,  which  is 
described  as  a  volcanic  mountain.  After  his  reign  of  27  years, 
191  intervened  to  that  of  Dorca,  who  placed  Glas,  his  brother, 
over  the  land  of  Tu-bhal,  and  called  it  Iber.  Many  of  the 
Gaal,  idso,  passing  over  Gabacasan,  settled  b^ond  it,  calling  the 
country  lath-sciot. 

Glas  reigned  17  years  in  Iber,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fi-Ie,  who 
reigned  SS  years,  and  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  Lonrac,  successor 
of  Dorca.  Another  undescribed  period  of  396  years  intervened, 
to  the  reign  of  Daire;  but,aboveacentury  before  him,  in  the  reign 
6S  Fada,  it  appears  that  a  colony  had  been  conducted  by-  Gaoi- 
ata>eoIa^  fnm  Naoi-maid^eieiat  to  Alger-ba;  and  part  of  it  foi- 
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lowed  his  son  Fiallaoc,  by  sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iber,  Mid 
abode  in  the  land  which  th^  called  Buasce.  Daire  reigned  22 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  soa  Cealgac;  whose  brother 
Calma  emigrated,  with  900  men  and  IHO  women,  to  search  after 
bis  tutor  Cuir,  and  others  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  been 
captured  1 1  years  before,  and  sold  for  slaves.  Arriving  at  Sgadaii 
-in  tbe  land  of  Aoimag,  they  were  informed  by  Nargal,  the  chief, 
that  their  countrymen  had  been  carried  to  Eia-teine.  Thejj 
therefore,  procured  from  him  vessels  to  convey  them  thither; 
and  sailing  Brst  south,  then  west,  passed  through  a  strait,  with 
tbe  land  of  Eis-feine  close  on  their  right,  and  turning  northward. 
In  9  daya,  entered  the  river  Duor.  They  found  beyond  it,  along 
with  the  "  Fir-gneat  formed  of  the  elements  of  that  land  at  the 
first,"  scHn&of  "  the  Gaal  of  iSciot  itself,  led  thither  from  time 
to  time,  paying  tribute  both  of  them  to  Nargal,  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  in  the  face  of  the  deep."  They  sought  farther  in 
the  country  for  their  captive  countrymen,  but  without  success; 
and  meeting  with  the  Naoi-maid-eis  whom  Fiallaoc  had  conducted 
to  Bua^ee,  who  were  then  ruled  by  Dubar,  they  settled  in  their 
vicinity;  and  spreading  westward,  named  the  country  Gael-ag. 
Calma,  after  reigning  there  17  years,  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther R6nard,  who  survived  him  an  equal  term;  D.uU,  son  of 
Calma,  succeeding,  reigned  Si  ye^rs ;  being  then  cut  off  by  pes- 
tilence, with  all  his  family,  except  his  grandson  Cier,  who  reigned 
35  years.  During  lus  life,  his  son  Eolus  travelled  to  Iber  and 
Aoimag,  and  learned  at  %adaii  to  read  and  write.  Being 
chosen,  in  preference  to  an  elder  brother,  to  succeed  their  father, 
be  obtained  from  Ramah,  king  of  Aoimag,  a  class  of  teachers, 
called  Olam,  to  instruct  his  subjects;  and  committed  to  their 
care  a  narrative  of  post  history,  containing  what  has  here  pre- 
ceded, together  with  laws  and  instructions,  which  be  composed' 
for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects. 

The  following  reigns  were  mostly  disturbed  by  contests  be- 
tween the  Olam  and  the  Cruim-tear,  or  priests  of  Baal ;  and  as 
tbe  former  kept  the  records,  those  kings  who  patronized  them 
ate  {of  course)  extolled.  Two  brotners  contending  for  the 
crown,  128  years  from  Eolus's  accession;  one  of  them  named 
Eocsid,  emigrated,  "  and  passing  over  Bearna,  abode  bej'ond 
the  mountains,  calling  the  land  Eocaidtan."  The  priests  havine 
obtained  predominance,  1 80  years  later,  many  of  the  people  tooK 
refuge  in  Buasce,  and  a  small  colony,  conducted  by  Falb,  passed 
^so  beyond  Bearna.  About  the  same  time  multitudes  passed' 
from  Aoimag  into  Eis-feine,  to  escape  from  the  calamities  of  their 
country ;  and  were  hospitably  received  in  Gaelag.  Many  ships 
also  from  Sgadan  passed  northward,  and  many  of  the  Gaal  of 
Sciot  and  of  Buasce  entered  on  board  of  them,  and  remained 
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in  the  fordgn  kad  to  trhich  they  sailed.  Aboat  SO  years  lat^ , 
in  ^e  reign  of  "  Bil-le,  (an  aced  man)  son  of  Eoeasc,  son  of 
Marcad,  m>m  Calma,"  compIaintB  arrived  fh>ni  trie  Gaal  in 
Danmianac,  that  the  merchants  of  Eis-feine,  who  had  conreyed 
'them  thither,  would  not  suffer  them  to  return.  Bil-le,  therefore, 
sent  his  son  Ith  to  inquire  into  this  grievance;  and  Ith,  return- 
ing after  a  long  absence,  related  that  ne  had  beien  driven  by  wea- 
ther beyond  Breotan,  to  another  f<n-eiga  land,  the  inhabitaots  of 
'which  ned  at  the  sigiit  of  him. 

'  To  Bil-le  sncceMed  fais  son  Eocaid,  the  commencement  of 
whose  reign  was  troubled  by  seditions  of  the  priests,  in  com- 
binations with  those  of  £is-feine  who  had  taken  reluge  in 
Oadag.  The  latter  were  therefore  banished;  on  which  they 
excited  their  countrymen  to  unite  against  Eocaid ;  but  aftw  a 
long  course  of  bostilities,  he  obuined  a  decisive  victory  over 
them  at  Sa-mur.  When  he  had  reigned  17  years,  be  was  attack- 
ed by  a  more  formidable  force,  under  a  chief  named  Sru-amac, 
who  desolated  Els-feine  and  Gaelag,  and  killed  Eocaid,  with 
three  of  his  sons,  in  battle,  near  the  scene  of  his  former  victory. 
Sru-amac  marched  victoriously  over  Beama;  but  famine  a^ra- 
vating  the  devastation  he  had  made,  the  five  surviving  sons  of 
Eocaid  resolved  on  emigration ;  and  their  uncle  Ith  sailed,  with 
ibtee  ships,  to  explore  the  island  which  be  bad  formerly  disco- 
vered. He  found  it  occupied  by  two  nations,  the  more  numerous 
of  which,  who  were  Fir-gneat,  or  offspring  of  the  soil,  were  se- 
verelv  oppressed  by  the  other,  called  Danaa.  He  was  suddenly 
attacked  oy  them,  and  mortally  wounded ;  but  charged  hia  com- 

Knions  to  return  with  their  brethren  from  Gaelag,  expecting  to 
joined  by  the  oppressed  natives.  They  followed  his  advice ; 
but  two  of  Eocsid's  sons  perished  in  landing.  The  other  three, 
Marcad,  lolar,  and  Blat,  engaging  the  Danan,  with  aid  by  the 
flr-gneat,  oblbined  the  victory.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the 
Danan,  who  had  arrived  from  the  north  ^11  years  before,  should 
possess  the  land  westward  of  the  principal  river;  and  the  Fir* 
gneat  (also  called  Cloden)  should  occupy  its  northern  border. 
The  rest  of  the  island  was  divided  by  lot  between  two  sons  of 
Eocaid,  Marcad  (who  assumed  the  name  of  Iber)  and  lolar ; 
and  £r,  son  of  Cier,  one  of  those  who  were  drowned.  Blat  ac- 
cepted the  oflSce  of  Ard  Cruimtear,  or  high  priest  of  Baal }  and 
Lugad,  son  of  Ith,  the  discoverer  of  Ireland,  was  allowed  to 
possess  a  southern  district. 

The  story,  as  here  adjusted,  derives  hardly  a  shadow  of  fliq)- 
port,  either  from  the  ancient  tradition,  or  from  the  bardic  va- 
riations of  it.  It  is  a  s^arate  scroll,  slightly  tacked  to  the  latter 
at  both  ends.  Hie  nick-names  of  Naoi,  Jat-fotb,  and  Golam, 
are  given  to  Ard^fear,  Macaar,  and  Eocaid,  apparraliy  for  the 
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■ole  pnrpoBe  of  identifying  them  with  the  Noah,  the  Jai^eth, 
and  the  Galsmh  Mileadh  of  the  bards.  It  is  with  the  voyage 
of  Ith  altme,  that  the  obvious  resemblance  commences.  It  seems 
to  us  probable,  neverdieless,  that  this  narrative,  like  that  of 
Keating,  consitted  of  two  parts  distinct  from,  and  independent  o^ 
each  other ;  and  that  one  of  these  orimnally  resembled  the  earliar 
l^ends  more  than  it  now  does.  The  mutilation  is  betrayed  by 
the  meeting  of  Calma  with  Dubar  in  Buasce.  The  latter  is  said  to 
have  been  descended  "  from  Gaoi-ata>eo1ac,  who  conducted  the 
children  of  Iber,  who  went  out  from  Iber,  in  the  days  of  Fadaj 
to  that  land  on  the  &r  side  of  Duor  southward ;  from  hence  did 
Gaoi'^ta-eolac  conduct  them  from  Naoi-maid-cisiat,  and  therein 
did  they  abide,  calling  their  portion  Alg-er-ba,  after  our  race." 
(Vol.  i.  p,  27.)  Naoi-maid-eisiat  signifies  the  land  of  the  people 
of  Naoi-maid  ;  and  the  identity  of  this  name  with  that  of 
Neimhidh  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Duor  is  evidently  the  river 
Dnero  in  Portugal ;  and  Alg-er-ba  is  Algarv^  its  southernmost 
district.  The  "  land  on  the  far  side  of  Duor  southward,"  ii 
admitted  (by  the  translator)  to  denote  AlHca.  Gaoi-ata-eol^c 
is  a  studied  distortion  of  Gsoithil,  the  proper  name  of  the  Irish 
nation,  which  elsewhere  in  these  chronicles  is  uniformly  sup* 
pressed.  The  chief  so  named  (the  bardic  Gaodhal)  brought  a 
colony,  therefore,  fi-om  Africa  to  Spain;  and  as  it  is  added  tbgt 
be  brought  them  from  the  land  of  the  people  of  Naoi-maid,  that 
country  i^pears  to  have  been  part  of  Africa.  If  so,  it  was  (of 
course)  Numidia ;  and  the  tradition  on  which  this  part  of  the 
I^end  was  founded,  precisely  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
learned  Scots  in  the  ninth  century,  {ut  supr&,  p.  186.) 

The  credit,  however,  that  may  be  due  to  this  incidental  coor 
currence,  extends  neither  to  what  precedes  nor  to  what  follows 
it.  Of  the  earlier  port  of  the  I^end,  we  consider  it,  indeed,  as  a 
complete  refutation :  and  throughout  both  the  divisions,  palpar- 
ble  marks  of  contrivance,  which  are  usually  adjusted  to  mista- 
ken or  fictitious  statements,  demonstrate  their  fabrication.  The 
Irish  etymology,  Alg-er^ba,  is  substituted  for  the  Arabic  term 
Al-garve,  which  marked  the  south-western  extremity  of  Europe, 
Buasce  evidently  signifies  Biscay;  Bearua,  the  Pyrenees;  and 
£ocadtain,  Aquitain  t  the  first  of  which  we  derive  from  Byuicium, 
and  the  last  was  a  Latin  translation  of  Aremorica  (the  earliest 
name  of  Gascogne)  from  Ar-y-mor,  which  is  Welch  for  a  sea- 
coast.  To  avoid  repetition,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  what 
is  said  of  these  districts  and  their  inhabitants,  in  the  article  on 
British  Origins,  vol.  xix.  p.  423,  &c.  of  our  Review.  We  fJioll 
only  remark  that  the  Algarvans  appear  to  have  been  Welch,  and 
the  people  of  Biscay  and  Gascogne,  Cantabrians ;  not  Iri^,  as 
is  hoe  itssiimed  of  both.  Mr.  O'Connor  itsserts  also  (what  he 
* 
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■eemB  to  have  forgotten  to  introduce  into  the  Qirontcle)'  that 
from  Aquitaine  "  a  Gaol  moved  eastward,  amongat  the  moun- 
tains, who  asBumed  the  name  of  Gaat-dun-seis,  p.  xcvi.;  and 
this  he  explains,  in  his  vocabulary,  p.  cdviii,  of  "  the  tribe  (or 
the  Gaal)  of  the  liills,"  and  indentifies  it  with  the  denomination 
"  Waldcnses."      We  recommend  this  etymology  to   glossolo- 

fists,  who  have  long  been  perplexed  by  the  ascription  of  an  Erre 
'ater-nosler  to  the  IValdenses,  ampng  whom  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  Irish  extraction  is  discoverable.  Some  wag  persua- 
ded Adelung  that  it  belonged  to  an  Irish  colony  at  Saifron- 
Walden  !  Let  it  now  be  restored  to  its  rightful  owners,  "  the 
Gaa)  of  the  Hilli,-"  that  is,  to  the  Scotch  Highlanders:  and  let 
Hibernian  antiquaries  reflect,  that  the  metamorphosis  of  na- 
tional names  into  Irish  words  is  no  indefeasible  proof  of  their 
Irish  affinity. 

The  incongruities  of  the  pedigree  and  exploits  of  Galamh 
Mileadh,  with  those  of  Eocaid.  Golamh,  are  sufficiently  manifest, 
without  farther  animadversion;  but  it  seems  necessary  here  to 
take  notice,  that  Mr,  O'Connor  identifies  the  resistless  Sru-amaC 
with  Sesostris;  and  that  the  date  of  his  victory  over  Eocaid  pre- 
cisely tallies  with  that  which  iSir  Isaac  Newton  assigned  to  an 
invasion  of  Spain  by  that  celebrated  conqueror.  That  these 
Chronicles  should  be  regularly  dated  from  before  our  epoch  of 
creation  to  the  Christian  era,  may  excite  some  surprise ;  but  it 
should  be  considered  that  even  the  uards  on  whom  Mr.  O'Connor 
looks  down  with  contempt,  could  tell  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
ofthe  week,  in  which  Fartholan  arrived  at  Ireland,  in  the  312th 
year  after  the  flood.  That  in  so  extensive  and  unbroken  a  seriea 
of  dates,  the  very  same  vear  should  be  affixed  to  Sru-amac's  vic- 
tory at  Zamora,  with  that  which  Newton  had  assigned  to  an  in-* 
vasion  of  Spain  by  Sesostris,  is  much  more  worthy  of  observation ; 
as  no  other  chronotoger  ever  supposed  that  S^ostris  was  then 
living;  nor  any  authentic  historian,  that  he  ever  was  in  Stoain. 
Sir  Isaac  confounded  him  with  Hercules ;  and  the  story  of  Ge- 
ryon  consequently  gave  rise  to  that  of  Ms  invasion  of  Spain. 
Newton  (following  Sir  John  Marsliam]  identified  Sesostris  also 
with  Shishak,  and  therefore  dated  his  march  through  Palestine 
974  A.C.,  strangely  ima^ning  that  he  had  invadM  Spain  34 
years  earlier;  although  Manetlio  informs  us,  (hat  he  was  bat  18 
years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  commenced  his 
expedition.  That  its  proper  date  is  about  11*0,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate,  (vol.  xvii.  p.  405 — l'05,)andithasusua!hr 
been  computed  much  earlier.  The  agreement  of  the  "  Chroni- 
cles of  Gaelag"  with  Sir  Isaac,  on  1008  A.C.  is  one  of  those 
striking  indications  of  contrivance  that  stamp  the  whole  chrx^ 
nide  iadelibly  with  the  character  of  fabrication.    The  chr(»oi<>* 
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0ieal  series  seemt  to  bave  been  entirely  adjusted  to  a  date  whtefa 
IS  so  palpably  and  singularly  erroneous. 

While  Mr,  O'Connor  admits,  that  an  Irish  colony  passed  to 
Spain  from  Africa,  the  manifest  object  of  the  "Writing  of  Eblus." 
is  to  bring onoMer  colony  thither,  without  having  entered  Africa.. 
The  bards  took  great  pains  to  establish  their  Scythian  origin, 
consistently  with  earlier  testimooies  to  the  abode  of  tlie  Gaoithil 
ID  Egypt.  One  of  their  legends  sent  Golamh  himself  to  that 
country  j  another  accounted  Ibr  the  arrival  of  the  "  vir  nobilis 
de  Scythia"  there.  Eotus  (of  whom,  as  Mr.  O'Connor  jnstlv 
remarks,  nobody  has  heard  before)  puts  the  origin  of  the  Irisn 
beyond  dispute,  not  by  making  the  Scots  descend Ironi  Scythians, 
but  by  deriving  the  Scythians  from  Scots;  at  least,  bo  the  trans- 
lator interprets  the  passage  of  a  tribe  over  Gabacasan,  who 
called  the  country  beyond  it  "  lath-Sciot,  in  memory  of  our 
race ;"  not  that  the  name  Sciot  had  been  used  before,  or  aov 
other  title  than  the  race  of  Absal;  of  whom  we  are  informeo, 
only  that  "he  went  out  before  the  host,  from  the  land  of  the 
dements  of  which  our  great  fathers  were  formed,"  {p.  6.)  Where- 
fore the  name  iScio^  was  given  either  to  those  who  dwelt  north  or 
south  of  Gabacasan,  is  not  explained :  so  that  both  the  bardic 
modes  of  accounting  for  the  name  of  Scot  are  rejected ;  and  its 
origin  remains  as  mysterious  as  ever.*  But  Eolus  sets  forth 
much  greater  mysteries.  He  tell  us  often,  that  nations  grew  out 
of  the  soil  which  they  first  inhabited :  and  that,  although  all  the 
race  of  Absal  used  the  same  speech,  the  Essoir,  who  invaded 
them,  sptd£e  1000  different  languages-f  If,  also,  the  translator 
aathentically  interprets  his  original,  we  are  told  that  Ardfear, 
chief  of  the  race  of  Absal,  float^  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  up  the 
Euphrates,  ia  a  little  ski^  to  a  country  of  9000  feet  perpendicular 
height  above  the  sea.  This  miraculous  vessel  was  afterwards 
carried  up  to  a  spot  900  paces  distant  from  its  landing  place; 
which  we  understand  of  what  Armenians  called  the  remains  of 
Noah's  ark.     As  we  cannot,  however,  without  better  testimony 

-  •  Tbeanlhoripclla  it  SdaliOhichdcBlfleiBiiBrTow;  aad  lleiiippoan  tbelriih 
«Iway«  to  have  exc;llnl  In  tkooting. 

■(■  What  ibese  were  is  iiDleasjrtDeai^iPclarei  according  to  Mr.O*CoDiior,Hehrew, 
PbeDiciRn,  ArmeoiaD,  Graziaa,  ijcythian,  Oolhlc,  Greek,  Latin,  Canlabriaa,  Bu- 
breloB,  Welsh  and  Corniih,  were  all  Irish  |  and  Ihe  varloaa  Teutonic  laDguagea 
ir«re  neither  Irith  nor  AitjriaD.  The  wrilrr'aabvlans  desiga  wai  to  diacredit  the 
miraculoua  confujion  or  tpeech  :  but  we  are  latltfted  that  it  ii  impoiaible,  other- 
wite,  rBtianallj  to  acconni  for  eiiiling  diveriitlea  of  laaguage.  To  prodoce 
<bete,  howeter,  nothiDg  elie  was  originally  reqnitile,  but  to  render  imiveraal  a 
Airgetfuloeai  of  the  aamei  of  objects,  of  nhich  eTer;  (lerioii,  probably,  al  times 
)*  consciaui.  Sucb  a  suipeniion  of  the  mrmory.  If  general,  would  oblige  every 
(uail;  to  devise  aew  names  for  their  daily  nie )  and  new  language!  wau  Id  gr». 
dtiAlly  be  fomed,  which  muai  attach  membeit  of  the  same  familj  (o  each  other, 
and  reader  then  (oieigo  lo  all  beside. 
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llmi  limt  of  rdies  or  eran  of  Iridi  diroaidei,  ffve  credit  to 
so  Hngalar  ■  mirade,  we  iball  try,  u  u  ososl,  to  ezf^Mo  it 
many. 

He  interprets  the  names  AUreidgeu  andTetbgns,  by  die  Grade 
aj^tdlatioDS  Eiqrfinta  and  HgiiE,  assuring  vs  thai  the  latter, 
not  Hiddekel,  was  die  ancient  name  <^  the  nrer.  This  onlv 
sfaovE,  ether  that  he  did  not  know  the  coDtrary,  or  tha*  he  tooL 
for  granted  hb  readers  wouM  not.  We  inciuie  to  the  former 
opinim,  as  it  is  evident  that  ndtber  the  translator,  nor  the 
antlior(iftheyarenotone  and  the  same)  of  EoIds's  writing  knew 
that  Fhrat,  not  Euphrates,  was  the  propo-  name  of  the  westan 
rirer.  U,  thai,  Affieidgeis  was  designed  for  an  imitation  of  Enr 
fdirates,  it  oonld  only  prove  the  invoitor's  ignorance,  and  the 
foisefy(if  proof  of  this  wBswanted)  of  the  dooimeot  ascribed  to 
KfNiis.  Bat  we  are  willing  to  interoret  the  name  more  natorally, 
and  to  translate  Aff-rade-eis,  "  the  people  of  Af-rica ;"  eis,  m 
Iri^  (like  vys,  or  gwys,  m  Welsh)  sigmfying  ^pec^le."  Haf, 
in  Weldi,  signifies  summ^;  and  Gwlad  jr  Ha^  is  accordii^ly 
used  of  Somersetshire,  as  a  warmer  district  than  Wales.  Ric 
(with  ali^it  variatitHis)  in  nomeioas  langoage^  denotes  territory. 
SoppooBg,  ther^ore,  the  name  Afiradg^  to  exist  in  old  Iriui 
MSS.  we  should  r^ard  it  as  concnrriog  with  their  most  authen- 
tic tradilioii%  to  iomcate  that  the  nation  originated  from  Africa. 
If  it  was  ever  used  for  a  noa-y  it  must  have  beat  for  the  Nile;. 
which  might  be  called  Afncos,  as  it  certainly  was  called  JEgyp^ 
tos.  'Erea  should  Mr.  (yCtHinor  inusi  that  it  denotes  the  term 
Eiq)farales,  be  still  could  not  di^rove  its  rderence  to  Africa ; 
for  a  fixtress  erected  at  the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  and 
Libyan  territories  bore  the  name  of  Eophrates  Tunis. 

"Ale  Sgeind,  which  Mr.  O'Connor  interprets  of  the  IndDS, 
might  be  lite  Gyndes,  or  Gihcm.  Tbe  Teth-gris,  we  suppose  to 
lune  been  meant  for  the  llgris,  (pnqwdy  named  Hiddekel) ; 
and  r^ard  it  only  as  an  additional  eridmce  of  comparativ^y 
niodem  fabrication :  but  whoi  1,304  years  are  demanded  fox  the 
ancestors  <£  the  Irish  to  proceed  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, we  exempt  them  fiom  fo  gross  an  impittation  of  aloth- 
fulness,  and  give  them  credit  for  having  reached  either  the 
Nile,  or  the  £aphrates  Turris,  in  that  or  a  much  less  extent  <^ 
time.  We  csnpot  but  ^lect  Mr.  O'Connor,  on  piatore  refleot 
iMo,  to  concur  with  ns  in  these  interpr^atioos ;  as  be  most 
perceive  it  to  be  more  likely  that  the  skiff  of  Ardfear  ^ould  float 
ffouTi  the  Nil^  than  up  the  Euphrates;  and  should  come  to 
land  in  Ammonia  rather  than  in  Armoiia.  In  exchange  for 
the  fictitious  relics  of  Noah's  ark  in  the  latter  country,  we 
would  cousign  to  hini  the  autlientic  remuns  <d'the  temple  of 
Jupiter   Amnion,  as  a  memorial  of  Ardfear,  or   Ham,  raised 
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by  bis  son  Jafr-fotb,  or  liiut.  For  the  ioTafflOn  of  Ki»* 
sbir  be  might  then  account,  by  the  celebrated  wara  of  O'Siris, 
whose  very  name  seems  to  indicate  Irish  affinity !  Gabacasan 
miji^t  be  the  Nitrian  mountains,  which  are  certainly  much 
hxdter  than  those  of  Caucasus;  and  the  intervening  valley  of 
Naphtha  (though  somewhat  hyperbolically  described)  would 
anawer  to  "  iron  running  red-hot,  and  burning  coals,"  better 
thaa  anything  between  the  f^uxine  and  Caspian  seaa.  Be- 
sides, as  the  name  of  Sciot  first  appears  beyond  these  moun- 
tains, its  claim  to  an  Egyptian  origin  (as  unanimously 
mmntained  by  all  other  Irish  tradiUon)  would  thus  receive  addi- 
tional confirmation.  Ardfear's  right  to  the  name  Naoi,  and  bis 
son  Macaar's  to  that  of  Jat-foth,  would  also  thus  be  irresistibly 
esUiblished ;  the  latter,  as  Phut,  ancestor  of  all  the  Lyblans ;  and 
the  former,  by  the  Naoi-maid-eis,  or  the  Mumidians.  About 
Aoimag,  we  confess  ourselves  as  much  at  a  loss  as  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, who  can  find  no  better  substitute  for  it  than  Hamath :  but 
for  Sgadati,  we  would  recommend  to  him,  instead  of  Sidon^ 
Sgigada;  as  the  place  which  is  called  in  the  ancient  tradiUcm 
Rus-Sicade  (after  the  Carthaginians)  has  always  been  named  on 
the  spot.  Wherefore  it  should  be  cidled  "  Queen  of  ships,"  he 
probably  best  knows. 

Thus,  supposing  fragments  of  ancient  Irish  traditions  to  have 
been  interwoven  in  the  febrication  of  Eolus,  we  have  suggested 
a  simple  and  natural  mode  of  harmonising  them  with  legends, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  extant  at  least  1000  years.  Of  the 
earliest  detachment  from  the  Numidians,  conducted  by  Jat-ban, 
we  find  nothing  subsequently ;  and  can  only  conjecture,  that  bb 
the  name  signifies  "  the  land  of  Ban,"  it  may  possibly  have  some 
reference  to  the  DefTro-Bani  of  the  Welsh  chroniclers,  which  we 
take  for  Taphru-ras  (or  rus)  now  Skafes  in  Tunis.  The  trans- , 
formation  of  Jat-ban  to  Javan,  is  wholly  unsupported.  The 
name  of  Ogeageis,  whatever  it  might  signiA'.  is  that  by  which 
Colma's  colony  in  Galicia  was  distmguisned  from  that  of  Fial- 
laoc  in  Biscay ;  and  bv  which  a  part  of  the  former  was  called 
afijer  their  arrival  in  "Ireland,  in  distinctioD  from  another  part 
called  Naoimaideis.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  7-)  All  are  commonly  called 
Iber  and  Sciot ;  although,  according  to  the  translator's  interpre- 
tation, the  former  shonid  have  been  restricted  to  Georgia,  and 
the  latter  to  Scythia,  whence  detachments  are  not  reported  to 
have  been  made.  The  mistake  of  Georgians  for  Spaniards, 
which  we  have  already  exposed,  is  the  sole  ground  for  applying, 
the  denomination  Iber  (in  these  traditions)  to  the  former.  By 
Tubal,  the  writer  probably  meant,  as  the  bards  evidently  did, 
the  pepple  of  Spain ;  and  if  Dorca  "  placed  Glas,  his  brother, 
f>wi' the  landof  Tu'bbal,  calling  it  Iber,"  (vol.  i.  p.  17,)  the 
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MtaUubmeat  of  an  Iberian  settlement  in  Sjmin  may  be  Bnder- 
■toodL  Tbe  reply  oTFi-le,  son  ofGlas,  to  Lonrac,  aonof  Dorca, 
when  tbe  latter  demanded  tribute  from  the  cc^iiy,  that  it  waa 
bw  gtr  off,  would  have  been  absurd,  if  Armenia  and  Georgiai 
which  are  adjacent  to  each  other,  had  been  denoted  by  Ardmionn 
and  Iber ;  but  interpreting  these  naoKS  of  Ammtxiia  and  l^>ain, 
H  waa  nnanswerable.  So  Ailb-bin,  **  a  heap  of  heights,"  satt* 
either  tbe  Pyrenees,  or  the  Alps,  better  than  Albania,  which  waa 
a  lowar  country  than  Geoigia,  and  lay  eastward,  not  northward  of 
H.  (P.  21.) 

We  cannot,  therefin^  congratokte  Mr.  O'Connor  on  hia 
mterpretatioa  of  Irish  traditions,  or  up<ni  any  superior!^  <^  the 
edition  of  them  which  he  has  published,  to  tlwt  of  Dr.  Keating. 
There  is  nothing  however  pr^KHterous,  in  the  latter,  so  ridicu-> 
loos  as  the  invention  of  floating  Ardfear  from  Shinat  to  Mount 
Ararat,  without  the  belp  of  a  general  deluge.  Such  a  device  would 
be  unaccountable,  but  for  the  author's  apparent  infection  with  an 
historical  hydrophobia.  He  insists  that  every  fiood  recorded 
^ther  in  sacred  or  profane  history,  was  neither  more  nor  leas 
than  a  forego  invasirai.  The  idea  of  a  flood  plainly  deprives 
him  of  that  modicum  of  sense  which  he  sometimes  exercises  on 
other  subjects,  small  as  it  is.  For  identifying  Ardfear  and  his 
toa  Macaar  with  Noah  and  Japheth,  he  had  some  colour  from 
ancient  Christian  writers,  who,  through  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  adopted  the  distorted  chronoR^  of  the  S^tuagint  ver> 
lion,  and  interpreted  the  fabulous  Scythian  empire  of  Justin,  of 
the  patriarchal  government  prior  to  the  general  dispersion.  Mr. 
Pinfcerton,  mistaking  the  Scythians  for  Goths,  and  eager  to  exiUt 
them  at  the  expence  of  the  Scots  (whom  he  mistook  for  Celts) 
zealously  supported  the  hypotheses  of  Justin  and  the  Cliristiaa 
fathers ;  and  Mr.  O'Connor  has  availed  himself  of  Pinkerton'a 
researches,  to  transfer  to  the  Scots  the  honours  that  had  been 
claimed  (on  equally  groundless  pretences)  for  the  Goths.  In  de- 
nying the  Germans  to  be  Scythians,  he  has  the  advantage  of  his 
more  learned  precursor;  but  even  whetl  he  decides  right,  it  is 
upon  wrong  ground ;  for  he  cmposes  the  affinity  of  the  Germans 
to  the  Goths,  no  less  than  to  tne  Scythians  I 

We  before  remarked  the  agreement  of  the  Utter  part  of  Eolos'g 
writing  with  more  ancient  Irish  tradition,  and  its  oppoaUioii 
consequently  to  the  preceding  part.  To  connect  and  reconcile 
these,  contrivance  was  indispensable,  but  it  is  of  a  very  bungling 
■orL  How  Vere  the  Iberians,  after  being  planted  in  Georj^ 
to  be  smuf^led  into  Spain?  If  conducted  acittss  Africa,  it 
might  be  suspected  (after  all)  that  they  were  not  genuine  Bey- 
tbians.  Ye^  to  deny  that  rniy  of  than  did  so,  woiud  oppose  all 
former  txadttioD.    First,  tbeu,  let  a  long  period  oT  obscuii^ 
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follow  tlie  estflblliliinent  of  the  Naoimaid^  in  Georgia ;  say* 
396  years.  Let  it  afterwards  appear,  that  during  this  obscure 
interval,  a  cdony  of  tbe  Naoimaideia  did  pass  from  Africa  to 
Spain ;  no  matter  why,  or  tow  it  happened,  that  they  went  to 
Africa  from  Georgia.  Then,  as  soon  as  Georgia  becomes  again 
iUaminated,  let  it  be  nnderstood  that  Home  of  the  people,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  taken  captive,  and  told  for  slaves  at 
Sidon  ;  and  call  this  Sgadan,  to  avoid  suspicion  of  Sgigada  in 
Africa  being  meant.  l<et  900  armed  men  and  lob  women 
next  be  sent  to  find  out  their  enslaved  kinsmen.  The  wily  king 
of  Sidon  endeavours  to  kidnap  them  too;  but  finding  them  re- 
solute, heaerees  to  furnish  th^m  with  ships  to  go  to  Eisfeine; 
where,  he  tdls  Uiem,  their  friends  had  been  sold.  The  Sidonians 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  called  £isfeine ;  and  the  Iberians, 
expected  to  find  their  countrymen  to  the  southward  of  the  Fbe- 
nician  coast.  Greatly,  however,  to  their  surprise,  after  the  ships 
bad  steered  southward,  they  took  a  western  course,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  strait ;  and  then 
(tacking  northward)  landed  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Daero.  There  they  found  some  of  their  countrymen  working 
tbe  silver  and  tin  mines  for  the  Phenicians:  but  not  liking 
the  same  employment,  and  having  weapons  in  their  hands,  they 
insisted  on  being  directed  to  those  whom  they  were  seeking  for: 
and  when  conducted  to  Biscay,  they  met,  not  with  these,  but 
with  the  others,  who  had  come  thither  140  years  before,  but  of 
whose  emigration  no  notice  whatever  had  been  taken. 

All  this  labour  in  vain,  and  all  the  confusion  about  Afireid- 
geia,  and  Ardmionn,  and  Iber,  and  Naoimaideis,  and  Sgadan, 
sprang,  therefore,  from  s  desire  to  establish  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  to  a  Scythian  origin ;  which,  if  true,  might  at  once  be 

Coved  by  a  collation  of  their  langaage  with  the  numerous  dia- 
rta  of  the  Slavonic,  of  the  afBnity  of  which  to  the  Scythian 
we  have  clear  and  satisfactory  testimony  from  Herodotus. 

With  a  few  words  on  the  form  in  which  this  palpable  and 
damsy  Ihbrication  is  ushered  to  the  public,  we  shall  dose  our 
remarks  on  the  subject.  The  first  six  chapters  are  "  the  writing 
of  Eolus,"  dated  1335  before  the  Christiau  era;  or  above  three 
centuries  before  Solomon's  temple  was  founded.  The  next  17 
cihapters  are  **  Chronicles  of  Gaelag ; "  in  which  not  only  all  the 
ragns  of  the  kings  are  dated,  but  likewise  the  accession  of  all 
die  Ard-olams  (or  head-teachers)  who  kept  the  registers.  This 
diey  continued  to  do  when  in  Ireland,  and  addea  the  dates  oi 
the  collateral  reigns  of  kings  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster, 
to  those  of  the  individuals  said  to  be  elected  paramount  sove- 
rrigns  of  the  whole  island,  lliese  annals  are  brought  down 
ta^  to  die  Christian  era,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
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bdbre  ns ;  bat  the  sntbor  propowi  to  cmnplete  the  kbtopf  cC 
Irdand  to  the  present  time.  What  be  baa  already  poUwbcd  is 
altu^etber  without  precedent  in  aotiqahiet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mcood  boc^  of  Kings;  wbicb,  ther^>re,  we  ctHiceiTe  to 
have  been  tbe  pattern  of  tJbe  Irish  annalisU.  The  modd  of 
£oluf3  writiw,  nowerer,  ttaods  mucb  higher.  The  book  of 
DeutercHKHny  is  its  original,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  sariiw 
ai^  claim  to  insfMrstion.  To  ^Mble  our  readers  to  jnc^  both 
of  the  reseniblajice  and  tbe  craitrast,  we  subjoin  a  comment  on 
Eoliu,  prmounced  by  Eoc^  01am  Fodla,  king  of  Ubto', 
700  A.  C 

"  Baal  spake  not  to  AsTom :  it  is  the  voice  of  reatoii  that  crteth 
alood ;  Let  not  man  day  hit  JUlote.  Baal  spake  not  to  Lamas  :  it  is 
Juttice  that  directetb ;  Let  not  man  taie  of  the  hdongingt  of  another 
jtrioaidg.  Baal  held  not  cooTCfse  with  Soth  :  it  is  tbe  spbit  <^ 
tnUk  tliat  saith ;  Lri  not  the  lips  utter  what  ike  mnd  hurw^  to  beJiiUe. 
Baal  opened  not  bis  mouth  to  Al:  it  is  the  gentle  Toice  of  tender 
•pity  that  whispereth ;  Man,  he  mercifid.  Baal  talked  not  with  Skab  i 
It  u  tbe  tongue  of  wUdom  that  teacnetb ;  Let  man  do  even  at  he  too^d 
be  done  by.  What  if  these  five  laws  stand  laws  for  Enf  And  all  said. 
Yea."    (Vol.  il  p.  100.) 

Here  it  should  be  obserred,  that  by  Baal  (or  the  sun)  was 
ngnified  tbe  object  of  national  worship ;  and  that  Astor,  TJinaB, 
Soth,  Al)  Sear,  and  four  more,  were  his  primitive  priests,  to 
each  (A  whom  he  was  said  to  have  revealed  a  commandmoit. 
Five  of  these  laws  are  here  cited,  and  were  established  (we  are 
t(^}  aa  the  Irish  national  code ;  but  their  daim  to  divine  au- 
thori^  was  flatly  delded.  Three  of  them  are  articles  of  the 
Decalt^e ;  and  the  other  two  are  sanction^  both  by  the  Old 
and  the  New  TestamenL  The  interpretation,  therefore,  of  thia 
passage  is  plainly  as  follows;  '*  Goo  said  not,  by  Noab,  Do  not 
murder ;  by  Moses,  Do  not  steal ;  by  Paul,  Put  away  lyin^ 
and  speak  truth ;  by  Micah,  Love  mercy ;  or  by  Jesus  Chkist, 
Do  to  all  as  you  wish  than  to  do  to  you:  these  are  merely  tbe 
dictates  of  human  reason,  of  jvstke,  of  trath,  of  pUt/,  and  of 
fvisdemu"  In  all  this,  nothing  is  new,  bat  the  form :  and  even 
this  is  not  without  precedent;  for  Dr.  Franklin  drew  up  a 
liturgy  for  tbe  worship  of  the  sun,  as  more  pidlosopifuaU  than 
that  of  an  invisible  object!  The  transition  from  Deism,  either 
to  Idolatry,  or  to  Atheism,  is  easy :  and  these  several  hypo- 
theses have  all  been  decked  with  plumes  borrowed  from  the 
Bible,  in  order  to  set  it  aside.  Whatever  of  revealed  truth 
does  not  at  once  approve  itself  to  corrupted  reason,  is  of  course 
raected ;  and  whatever  does  so,  is  attributed  to  reason  itself. 
The  pagan  Irish  legislator  evidaitly  designed,  indeed,  to  im- 
prove upon  the  Decalogue  by  gabstitutuig  for  the  extenml 
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venerstloii  and  stated  worship  of  God,  iDJiuictiooB  to  mercy  and 
universal  beneficence,  resting  on  human  antboritf :  but  the  fix^ 
isbnesB  of  God  is  still  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man.  These 
commands,  as  sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  and  addressed  to 
the  consaetice,  stand  in  full  force :  but  what  can  be  made  of 
them  as  nalkmal  laws  ?  It  is  not  upon  human,  but  upon  divine 
authority,  that  we  are  forbidden  to  covet  what  is  another's, 
which  was  the  only  command  of  the  Decalc^e  that  reached  the 
conscience  of  Paul.  It  doubtless  operated  as  a  national  law  no 
&rther  than  as  it  authorised  the  punishment  of  unsuccessful 
atTns  at  oppression,  theft,  adultery,  &c:  but  how  were  sub- 
jects to  be  punished  for  Tieglecling  acts  of  mercy  or  benefieencef 
When  will  mankind  learn,  that  to  fear  God  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom ;  and  that  to  keep  his  commands,  is  ucdentanding? 
Never  have  we  seen  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  miseraue 
^lifts  to  which  infidelity  reduces  its  devotees,  than  the  following 
paragraph  of  O'Connor.     (Vol.  i.  p.  Ix.) 

"  I  entertain  the  reasonable  hope  tliat  you  are  in  a  6t  temper  of 
mind  to  iavestigate  the  subject,  as  becomes  a  being  endotrea  with 
Reason  ;  that  you  view  the  deluge  of  the  Hebrevra  in  its  true  light, 
viz.  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  Scythian  empire  by  the  Asayriaos, 
'like  uDto  the  flood  of  Ogygea,  Deucalion,  or  the  Cimbric  Chersonese ; 
tlrat  you  are  atrnirc  the  disperBion  of  auukind  in  the  days  of  Feleg,  is 
.one  and  the  same  event  as  the  migrationB  of  the  Scythians  in  conie-  - 
^uence  of  that  stupendous  revolution ;  that  you  are  pej^cily  convinced 
tbe  human  epecies  is  the  growth  of  every  dime." 

Dr.  Milne,  in  a  work  that  has  lately  passec}  under  our  review, 
says  of  the  Chinese  philosophers,  "  thej'  do  not  any  of  them, 
BO  iar  as  I  know,  affirm,  with  some  ancient  frantic  theorists, 
that  man  at  first  grew  up  spontaneously  from  the  earth,  like  the 
flowers  and  grass."  (Chinese  Mission,  p.  32.)  If  he  learns  that 
a  modem  theorist  affirms,  not  merely  that  the  first  human  pair, 
but  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  every  country  in  the  world  were 
Bo  produced,  how  much  more  frantic  must  he  ^prehend  such'  a 
writer  to  be !  The  argument  which  Mr.  O'Connor  expected 
perfectly  to  convince  his  readers,  is  simply,  that  when  historians 
describe  nations  as  removing  to  other  countries,  they  represent 
these  to  have  been  previously  inhabited:  and  the  only  cause 
which  he-assigns  for  mankind  having  ceased  to  g^w  oat  of  the 
earth,  is  that  it  became  too  dry  and  solid.  "  Then  such  that 
had  animal  life  began  to  increase  their  kind  by  mutual  copu- 
lation." (Vol.  i.  p.  cxli.)  Such  certainly  was  a  common  opinion 
of  ancient  heathens:  such  might  have  been  ours,  had  we,  like 
them,  been  ignorant  of  the  Bible :  and  such,  as  appears  in  this 
instance!  may  yet  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  light  of  Diving  revelation  1 
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Of  Dr.  Wood's  *'  Inquiry,"  we  have  not  lost  «ght  wbUe  «ii- 
gM[ed  ia  the  preceding  digcussion.  We  have  collated  his 
"  Bardic  History  "  with  Nenoius's  oncieat,  and  Mr.  O'Connor's 
modern  statements :  and  though  we  have  never  had  the  pleaaure 
of  reading  his  "  £siay  on  tlie  best  Mode  of  agcertaining  the 
Credit  due  to  the  early  Aonals  of  Ireland,"  we  have  done  what 
may  answer  that  purpoee.  We  concurwith  him  in  regarding  these, 
like  other  ancient  national  traditions,  as  comprising  a  ^'  mix- 
ture of  Fable  and  Fact."  In  order  to  discriminate  these,  1.  We 
have  analyzed  the  several  legends  into  their  component  parts: 
(1)  The  ancient  traditions  recorded  by  Nentuus;  (2)  The  le- 
gend of  Galamh  Mileadh,  and  his  immediate  progenitors; 
(3)  The  apparently  later  fabrication,  in  which  similar  adrea- 
'turesare  ascribed  to  his  remote  predecessors;  (4)  O'Connor's 
"Cbi-onicleofGaelBg;"  (5)  His  "  Writing  of  Eolus."  2.  We 
have  observed  the  leading  points,  in  which  these  legends, 
universally  or  mostly,  and  expressly  or  implicitly,  agree :  (1)  All 
(without  exception)  derive  the  prevailing  population  of  Ireland 
immediately  from  Spain ;  (2)  Alt  represent  this  population  to 
have  passed  from  Airica  to  Spain ;  the  writing  of  Eolus  ex- 
cepted, a  corruption  of  which,  in  this  respect,  is  betrayetl  by 
the  subsequent  Chronicle  of  Gaelag;  (S)  All,  except  Mr. 
O'Connor,  assert  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  Irish  to  luive  re- 
sided in  E%ypt ;  (4)  All  ananimoosly  ascribe  to  tbem  a  Scythian 
4ir^n :  but  on  very  different  grounds,  aod  with  very  dispropor- 
tionate stress;  the  most  ancient  tradition,  from  which  ail  the 
rest  appear  to  have  Ireen  constructed,  mc»^y  denominating  the 
£rst  progenitor  or  the  Irish,  who  abode  in  £^ypt^  a  Scythiaih 
S,  We  have  examined  the  support,  or  the  opposition  which 
these  leading  points  of  the  traditions  severally  receive  from  ^- 
tersal  evidence:  (1)  The  derivation  from  S/ioui  is  established  by 
the  manifest  affinity  of  the  Irish  to  the  ancient  British,  whom 
'TaMtus  demonstrated  to  be  of  Iberian  origin ;  and  also  by  a 
distinct  tradition  of  the  ancient  Britons;  (2)  The.!|/Wcanorigiii 
is  supported,  by  an  universal  consent  that  the  iBerian^  came 
from  Africa  to  Spain,  and  by  the  prevuling  personal  resem- 
blance both  oi  the  Welch  and  the  native  Irish,  to  the  ancient 
Iberians.  (3)  The  abode  of  the  first  progenitors  of  the 
Irish  in  Egypt  is  confirmed  by  the  necessity  of  passing 
through  that  country,  in  coming  by  land  from  the  centre 
of  dispersion  to  western  Africa  ;  and  by  the  scriptural  deri- 
vation of  its  inhabitants  from  Phut,  the  son  of  Ham,  and 
younger  brother  of  Mizraim,  who  peopled  Egypt;  (4)  The 
Scytruan  origin  of  the  Irish  is  incompatible  with  all  the  data 
thus  established ;  and  with  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  testi- 
mony of  the  epoch  and  language  of  the  S<?thians..    It  seems  to 
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lure  been  merely  coDJectural,  and  to  have  had  no  foundation 
.whatever,  but  an  imagmary  resemblance  of  national  appellations. 
At  the  same  time,  such  n  conjecture,  though  Tunv  ridiculous,  was 
excusable  in  learned  Scots  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  term 
Scythian  was  used  with  extreme  laxity,  and  glossology  was  alto- 
gether unknown. 

Or.  Wof>d  derives  this  am)ellation  from  Belgic  colonies  ia 
Ireland,  which  are  commoDiy  supposed  to  have  been  the  Fir- 
Bolg  c^  the  Bards ;  although  Mr.  O'Connor  confounds  these 
with  the  Fir-gneat,  or  growth  of  the  Irish  soil. 
■  "  The  only  inhabitants  of  this  isle,  (says  Dr.  W.)  who  seem  to 
hare  attracted  the  notice  of  British,  Roman,  and  other  foreign  writers, 
were  the  eoterpriaing  Betgse,  whom,  as  Goths  or  Scythians,  they  de- 
noimoated  Scoti — Scuit.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name  Scuit-landt 
Rp[died  by  the  Saxons  to  Ireland;  hence  the  Latin  name  Scotia; 
^ence  also  the  appdlations  Scuit,*  Scutten,  Schieten,  latinised  into 
Scoti,  and  given  by  other  nations  to  the  Scythians,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  those  piratical  Belgte  of  Ireland."     (Inquiry,  &c,  p.  81.) 

Who  would  imagine  that  no  ancient  British,  Roman,  or  other 
foreign  writer,  intimated  the  Belgee  to  have  settied  in  Ireland  P  Or 
that  the  Saxons  did  not  call  that  country  either  Scuit-land  or 
Scotland?  Yet,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  such  ia 
the  truth.  The  Saxons  called  North  Britain  (when  uniteid  iu  one 
kingdom)  Scotland:  but  for  Ireland  they  used  the  names 
Ybemia,  and  Yrlaad,  or  Irland;  although  they  called  its  in- 
habitants (not  Scuit,  Sec,  but)  Scottas.  It  could  not,  however, 
be  from  Saxons,  that  Latin  writers,  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
taries,  learned  to  call  the  Irish  Scoti.  The  British  denominated 
the  Irish  colony  in  Argyle,  Ysgotiad,  whence  the  Romans  might 
form  the  name  of  Scoti,  and  appjy  it  to  the  whole  Irish  nation. 
The  Welsh  term  signifies  "  people  of  the  shades,"  either  of 
the  woods  or  of  the  lower  regions;  and  the  sense  in  which 
ancient  Britons  would  apply  such  a  term  to  their  hostile  neigh- 
bours, may  therefore  remain  questionable.  Mr.  Grant,  in  his 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Gael,"  p.  26S,  assures  us,  that  the  name  of 
Scots  "  was  unknown  to  the  mountaineers  themselves,  as  a 
national  appellation ;  and  they  are  ignorant  of  any  such  at  this 
day."  But  he  adds,  that  '*  Sail  is  at  this  day  a  well  known 
word,  applicable  to  any  small  body  of  people  in  motion."  So 
equivocal  is  the  only  ground  of  a  Scythian  origin  of  the  Gaoithil  If 

•  "  Lilerally   baw-men  or  archen,  from  the  Golhic  >kat  ur  iknl,  a  dan  or    - 
arrnw  :  hence  ihe  Irish  iciol,  a  word  of  ihe  Mme  import." 

+  lite  term  Sroli  wu  Srti  applied  b;  Ihe  Rnmani  to  the  Yigatiad.  The 
■orlhcrn  Picla  beiog  llkcwitr  liitb,  il  was  aged  Sim  of  Ihrra;  then  of  all  the 
Iriih  I  and  Ireland  naa  called  Scotia.  NatiTe  anlban  (all  of  «hom  were  eccle- 
■ioiticl,  and  IT  rote  only  in  Latin)  adopted  this  namcidatare.  Bede  BBHlgned  a 
Scjlblaa  oticin  to  the  Pied,  apparently  mesnlBgUw  Caledouiaait  but  ll  wat 
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ThedeficiencyoftwUefltreseaFchtodofiiifttiirereflection,  whieli 
is  betrayed  by  the  forwoiiig  quotation,  Icskiig  the  value  of  Dr. 
Wood's  learned  and  ingenious  performance.  Initend  of  extri- 
cating facts  from  theftmes  in  which  they  are  involved  by  bardic 
tradition,  he  has  relinquished  the  whole,  and  resorted  to  hypo- 
tbeus  and  conjecture.  He  concurs  with  some  respectable  writers, 
in  assuming  that  Britain  was  first  peopled  by  the  Gaoilhil,  who 
were  tboaoe  driven  to  Ireland  by  the  Cymry,  and  were  followed 
thither  by  many  other  tribes  from  Britain  and  Gaul.  For  this 
'  subversion  of  all  the  ancirait  traditions  of  both  nations,  his  only 
around  ia,  that  some  writers  of  the  first  century  (when  Ire- 
land was  almost  wholly  unknown)  called  it  one  of  the  British 
islands,  and  its  inhabitantti  Britons;  that  Ptolemy,  in  the  second 
century,  assigned  to  several  tribes  in  Ireland,  names  more  or 
less  umilar  to  others  in  Briuin,  Gaul,  and  Germany;  that 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  in  the  fourteenUi  century,  referred  to 
several  emigrations  from  Britain  to  Ireland,  and  (although  these 
might  have  accounted  for  all  the  phsenomena)  conjectured,  that 
Ireland  migki  have  been  first  peopled  from  Britain ;  and  finally, 
that  Edward  Llwyd  adopted  this  opinion  (avowedly  from  no 
historical  authority)  on  the  ground  that  several  rivers  and  places 
in  Britain  retain  names  which  are  significant  in  Irish,  and  not 
in  Welsh.  These,  however,  admit  of  being  reduced  to  so  trifling 
an  extent,  as  to  render  it  very  probable  that  the  terms  in  ques- 
tion were  once  used  equally  by  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  and  nave 
only  been  retained  by  the  latter  after  becoming  obsolete  among 
the  former;  as  it  is  common  for  terms  that  are  obsolete  in  Ireland 
to  be  still  familiar  in  Wales.  As  to  Ptolemy's  names  of  Irish 
tribes,  it  is  doubtful  whence  he  obtained  his  information;  and 
very  unlikely  that  he  could  ascertain  them  so  well  as  those  of 
the  ancient  tribes  in  Britain :  yet,  even  of  these,  surprisingly 
few  are  ever  menUoued  by  Roman  historians;  still  fewer  occur 
in  ancient  British  docmnents;  and  hardly  any  are  now  of  use  to 
illustrate  the  cborography  of  Britain.  By  adopting  Ptolemy's 
distribution  of  its  early  innabitauts,  Camden  has  rendered  this 
&ct  only  the  more  conspicuous.  Yet  Dr.  Wood's  labour  has 
been  chiefly  employed  in  opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Irish 
traditions,  to  explain  away  their  subjects  by  allusions  to  Ptolemy's 
nomenclature.  We  are  not  in  the  least  inclined  t*>  d^reciate  bis 
researches,  which  are  creditable  to  his  learning,  ingenuity,  and 

deemed  boaoureble,  aod,  beiag  claimed  Tor  tbe  Donhern,  tbeo  the  reipiiiif,  PicU, 
«as  eileDded  ia  general  lo  Iheir  kindred  the  Irisb.  Tbetc  Wieimrf  appellatioD, 
Scoti,  Itemed  to  fBioatthia  claim:  its  anUquitj',  therefore,  wai  anamed,  and 
Inuliiians  were  adjuiled  to  cooGrm  it.  At  length  it  wa)  appropriated  lo  the 
'  North- Briiiib  kingdom,  in  dislinctlon  from  Irelud,  Ibat  connlry  and  lb  inhabil- 
.anli  retaining  ilieir  original  deuamioUiDn. 
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candour;  sltbough  defective  of  precaoti<m.  He  miBrepretenU 
quotatirau,  unintentionsUy  we  doubt  not,  and  seemiDgly  by  tidi- 
ing  them  at  second  hand.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occnrs  at 
die  top  of  p.  308.  Dionysius  Periegetes  says  merely,  that  the 
British  islands  exceed  others  in  magnitude.  "Die  advertisement 
corrects  a  very  ludicrous  blunder,  U'hich  the  author  had  copied. 
We  should,  nevertheless,  be  glad  to  see  a  British  antiquary 
bestow  similar  labour  on  the  ancient  tribes  of  our  own  country, 
whatever  hypothesis  of  their  origin  he  might  adopt:  for  an 
error  of  Uiis  kind,  though  it  must  diminish,  cannot  annihilate, 
the  utility  of  such  illustrations.  To  investigate  the  valkUty 
of  Dr.  Wood's  etymoltwies,  would  require  much  more  space 
than  we'can  afford,  or  than  most  of  our  readers  would  be  likely 
to  approve.  -  To  any  whose  taste  disposes  them  to  the  discus- 
sion, we  recommend  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Wood's  Inquiry,  in  connec- 
tion and  comparison  with  the  abstract  of  Irish  traaitions  which 
we  have  attempted  to  supply.* 

In  refermce  to  our  view  of  the  ori^nal  population  of  Britain, 
it  derives,  we  apprehend,  both  support  and  elucidation  from 
what  has  now  been  offered.  The  collections  of  Nennius  on 
British  tradition  are  incoherent,  incongruous,  and  mostly  un- 

f  rounded.  Of  Ireland,  he  evidently  had  better  information,  pro- 
abty  from  the  literati  of  Icolmkill.  Ho  far,  however,  as  the 
British  historical  Triads  extend  (which,  if  committed  to  writing, 
were  then  known  only  in  Wales),  they  are  entitled  to  much  more 
credit  than  any  other  species  of  tradition.  Only  what  is  sup- 
ported by,  or  consistent  with  these  early  documents,  in  the 
chronicles  and  annals  of  either  nation,  can  warrant  our  depend- 
ance.  Having  weighed  the  authorities,  and  collated  the  reports 
with  fragments  of  ancient  Egyptian,  Fhenician,  and  Agiyrian 

t  To  nadcm  who  pnrtue  ihii  suggeilion,  s  few  brief  remarki  niiy  be  uiefol. 
1.  Dr.  W.'a  idenliflcBiion  uf  Ptnlemj'B  domFnelalure  with  native  apjjellaliods 
retain  chiefly  lo  thme  pant  of  ihe  Bardicleiends  wbichiTeiiiiostderrctiTeof  an- 
tboiily  I  u  Ibe  Tualhii  Ue  Dnuann,  Foghmhoraice,  aud  Fir-bol^.  8.  Hll  HMump. 
tion  ibat  ibe  Venell,  and  ihcir  oeiEhboun  (at  Cffijar  anerb),  iutlead  of  being  ellber 
miusacred  or  mid  Inla  slavery,  fled  to  Ireland,  where  Ihey  were  re|iuled  (o  be 
African  canatn,  nnd  occu|)ied  holf  the  coiinlry,ap|]eari  to  us  wholly  ungronaded. 
Ktaelber  totae  of  the  Mtaapii  ihen  etcnpcd  lo  Walri  and  Treland  may  admit  of 
corijcc(ure)  bul  ihe  reiil  we  Ihink  very  improbable.  3.  We  dnubt  Ihe  idenlllj 
of  the  OriliiAand  the  ZriiA  Brlganlrii  ihe  former  migbi  be  eilher  Brjtbon,  or 
LloPgrwyo,  or  CoTTHoiaid,  oral)  Ihrte  Itilermiied.  The  Corraniaid  were  prnba* 
biy  TeOtDuic.  and  mij^ht  be  called  BH|^nlei,  ni  rnldent  In  town,.  Bitrgk  in 
German  and  Anglo-Saioni  Brvgh  in  Iriiib,  and  Bargua  in  Cantabriau,  btiTC 
tbe  wme  imparl ;  vvhile  neither  (he  SiiaDinh,  the  Welsh,  nor  [he  Corniifa,  bai 
any  tnch  term.  A  town  of  Ireland  was  named  ttrigantia:  lo  wet  Betaiaot 
!■  Spain  I  whence  the  Scots  are  uniformly  related  to  hate  pa»ed  to  Irelnod. 
Tbey  were  alio  commonly  called  Brtogkan.  We  condnde  Ihem,  therefore,  to  be 
At  Srlj^antei  of  Ireland,  nnd  probably  unconnected  with  thote  wbom  Ibe  It»> 
mana  called  lO  In  Britain.  The  title  might  be  deemed  H|>propriate  lo  the  Bry- 
ri>Bn,  wha  are  reported  to  hare  bolli  York,  Doabarton,  aid  Edtsborgb, 
VOL.  XX.  MO.  XXXIX.  H 
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bntory,  m  corrAOteil  and  supported  by  the  Hebrew  ecriptum^. 
andby  JoEGphus'siUppleiBent8,we  cLoee  whli  therollowins  result 
TIk  fumily  of  Cush  having  acquired  the  dominion  ot  Shinar 
and  the  coBBU  of  the  Persiaa  Gulpb,  Ham,  with  his  bods  Miz* 
r^iui,  Phut,  and  Canaan,  proceeded  westward  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Tliere  Canaan  settled :  the  rest  entered  Egypt,  the  "  land 
of  Horn."  Mizratm  remained  there;  Phut}  tugether  with  hi^ 
fither,  passed  on  to  Libya,  first  called  Ammonia,  Ihe  NumidiaoSf 
ti\e  Getuli,  and  the  Maurusians,  were  branches  of  his  family. 
The  Massyli,  or  eastern  Numidj^ns,  we  have  before  considered  as 
Iiigurians,  ot  Lloegrwys.  'I'he  Masstesyli,  or  western  NumitlianS) 
niight  be  the  Neimhidh  of  the  bards,  and  the  Naoimaideis  of 
tbp  recent  Chronicle.  They  were  expelled  (and  the  rest  of 
tfitt  Masssaryli  extirpated)  by  the  Gattuli,  or  Gaoithil.  All  these 
formed  settlements  in  Spain,  as  well  as  the  Cyoesii,  Conisci,  or 
Clynwys,  a  branch  of  the  Maurusii,  or  M<H'wyB;  and  likewise 
the  Byzacians,  Vascones,  or  Basques,  a  mixed  nation,  of  Numid- 
iflris  with  Lehabim  and  Lu^ij:a,  descended  from  Mizraim,  who 
qont^uered  Libya  as  .far  as  %za«ium.  The  general  name  of 
Iberians  was  givep  M>.all  tW^  classes*  except  the  Liguriaiu 
(«?inetimea  cAlled  J  bero- Litres,.  BOBi«tiines  Celto-Ligures),  who 
probably  occspied  Celalcmia  and  Valencia,  after  beuig  expelled 
by  the  TyrrhentB  from  Itaiy>  tind  by  the  Celts  from  Gaul.  The 
6aoitliil  emigrated  from  Galioia  and  As^rias  to  Ireland,  about 
600  years  before  t|te  Christian  eoi;  the  Celts  afterwards  occu- 
pying the  parts  of  Spain  whence  they  had  expelled  them,  and 
^[tending  their  conquests  to  its  rWMnern  extremity :  but  they 
Were  repulsed  by  the  Bssquea,  who  maintained  possession  pf 
BtKay  and  Aauitain^.  A  century  later,  the  Clanna  Uachtar,  or 
Yeoturiones  (aUo named  from  their  first  king,  Cruithnigh)  passed 
firom^  Ireland  teNofth  Britain.  The  Britmis  called  them  Gwy- 
dhyl  Phichti,  or  Irish  Picts;  the  Saxons,  Northern  Picts;  both, 
in  distinction  from  the  Caledones,  Celydhon,  or  Southern  Fict% 
who  were  Germans.  The  Scots,  who  have  always  called  themselvet 
G»el  (so  they  pronounce  Gaoithil)  passed  from  Ireland  to  Aroylts 
A.  D.  260;  and  although  expelled  A.  D.  440,  obtained  a  final 
settlement  there  A.  D.  503 ;  about  1,000  years  after  tha  arrival 


of  the  Cruithnigh,  over  whom  seventy  kings  are  said  to  have 
reigned  during  the  interval.  The  Welch  called  the  Scots,  (as 
Irish)  Gwydhyi,  but  distinguished  theoi,  as  Ysgotiad,  from  the 


Gwydbyl  Phichti.  llie  tatter  having  conquered  the  Soutbero 
IMcts  early  in  the  fiflh  century,  united  (in  the  ninth)  with  the 
Scots,  and  then  asaumed  the  title  of  the  Scottish  monarchy.  The 
Claelic,  or  In^  language,  continued  in  the  eler^ith  century  to 
be  used  at  the  Scottish  court;  and  at  length  surrendered  its 
honours,  nt^  to  Caledonian,  bu(  Korman.  asoendanc}'.    TIu« 
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naturally  occounU  Ibr  all  the  reseoLblaDce  of  t 
€)f  North  Britain  to  EnglUh ;  but  it  would  lea 
and  striking  diEsoiisnce  inexplicalilc,  if  the  Ci 

origiaallj  been  (as  Tacitus  demonstrated)  G 
who  is  duly  acqu&tnled  with   the  German  . 

dialects,    can  confound  the  lowland  Scotch 
these.     That  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Bntish  la 

vailed  in  the  Scotch  lowlands,  is  evident  from 

of  places;  more  of  which  commence  wiLh  the 

in  Scotlatid,  than  even  in  Wales,  and  hardly  a. 

where.     Even  the  capital  of  the  Pictish  moi 

British  name  Abernethy;   while  many   comi 

Irish  term  Inver  (Inmher),  of  the  same  impoi 

jugatioD  of  the  lowlands  by  the  highland  Scot 

mers  (Caledonia,  vol.  i.)  we  owe  valuable  ill ui 

flaeoce  of  the  English  in  the  lowlands;  but 

(with  Aim)  that  refugees  from  England,  in  the 

lowing  centuries,  could  have  obliterated  the  Wc 

languaffe,  supposing  it  to  have  been  used  till  tl 

sion  of  the  original  inhabitants  by  a  German 

subjugation  of  this  (after  some  centuries)  by  tl 

wiUi  the  reaction  produced  by  subsequent  intt 

£ngliGk,  are  fuUy  competent  to  the  solution  of 

Bt»neaa. 

The  beat  and  virulence  that  have  disgraced  the  contests  of 

Scottish  and  Irish  antiquaries  on  these  subjects,  remind  us  of 

tlie  only  ground  in  which  we  can  commend  Mr.  O'Connor ;  and 

&r  be  it  irom  us  to  withhold  from  him  any  thing  that  is  his  due  \ 

While  he  justly  distinguishes  the  Germans  and  Celts  from  the 
Irish,  he  frankly  acknowledges  the  inferiority  of  the  latter  to 
«ach  (vcJ.  i.  860} ;  and  he  usually  preserves  good  temper  when 
tjisCBSstng  mere  antiquities.  He  loses  it  only  on  religious  and 
|)olitical  sul^ects;  in  both  of  which  he  appears  to  deem  nothing 
divine  or  sacred,  but  the  glorious  right  oi  tmurreclion.  His  Uto* 
pia  is  a  government  that  renounces  all  religious  sanction,  true  or 
fidae ;  ^td  tlthough  we  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  was  adopted 
Inr  the  Irish,  it  does  sot  nppear  to  ua  to  be  incompatible  with 
meir  state  at  the  close  of  his  dironicle^  as  testified  by  history. 

Anxious  as  we  are  to  close  thU  protracted  discussion,  can  wa 
dbsnisB  tbe  contemplatioa  of  Ireland,  in  whatever  view,  without 
commiserating  her  present  condition?  We  ^eak  not  of  famine 
or  pestilence;  these,  dreadful  aa  they  are,  may  (and  we  trust  in 
the  mercy  of  God,  soon  will)  be  relieved.  But  how  shall  the 
famine  of  divine  knowledge,  and  the  moral  pestilence  ever  at> 
tending  it,  be  removed  from  this  hapless  nation  ?  Why  is  Ire- 
land so  &r  beneath  England  in  civilization?  Of  all  reasons  that 
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can  be  assimied  for  the  difTerence,  the  princip&l  appeRTS  to  us  to 
be,  that  England  is  Protestant,  and  Ireland  is  Pofatk.  But 
whence  proceeded  this  disparity  ?  Was  tlie  same  proTieioa 
made  for  religious  instruction  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  at  the 
reformation  from  popery  ?  The  same  ecclesiastical  form  of  so- 
vemment  was  established,  and  even  more  richly  endowed ;  but 
Its  effica<^  to  the  moral  benefit  of  England  arose  from  its  doc- 
trine and  its  worship  being  intelligiote  to  all.  To  the  native 
Irish  its  language  was  then,  and  still  mostly  is,  foreign ;  it  be- 
came^ therefore,  a  burden,  not  a  boon;  a  burden  the  more 
grievons,  as  imposed  on  a  large  majority  of  the  population  by  a 
lew  who  held  them  in  subjection.  The  mischiefs  of  ignorance 
and  discontent,  which  immemorially  prevailed  among  them,  have 
therefore  continually  accumulsted.  If  any  thing  can  yet  avail 
for  their  restoration  to  peace  and  civilization,  we  Aould  hope  for 
it  from  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  and  the  mtnistratJoa  of  evangeli- 
cal truthj_in  the  laiSH  tongue,  in  every  parish  that  is  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  the  native  population.  Very  mr  indeed  is  such  a  pro- 
posal from  being  new,  A  vain  desire  of  transforming  Irish 
people  to  English,  had  been  cherished  from  the  first  conquest  of 
the  island ;  and  it  unhappily  prevailed  so  strongly  at  the  dawn  of 
the  reformation,  that  those  of  the  Irish  clergy  who  could  not 
read  English,  were  enjoined  to  perform  the  public  service  in 
latin,  rauier  than  in  the  native  language  I  So  gross  an  errorsooa 
became  manifest.  An  order  was  issued,  in  1570,  to  print  the 
liturgy  in  the  Irish  language  and  character,  to  be  used  in  the 
chieftown  of  every  diocese.  This  had  a  good,  but  (of  course)  a 
very  partial  effect.  In  1683  it  was  enjoined,  that  **  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  the  Irishrj-,  every  non-resident  clergyman  do  con- 
stantly keep  one  to  read  service  in  the  Ir'tsk  tongue."  A  canon 
also  was  passed  in  1634,  that  "  where  the  minister  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, such  a  clerk  might  be  chosen  as  should  be  able  to  read 
those  parts  of  the  service  appointed  to  be  read,  in  Irish."  It  was 
then,  alas,  too  late  I  The  rebellion  and  massacre  followed  in 
1641;  the  commonwealth  soon  after;  the  restoration  did  little 
for  protestantism ;  the  revolution  prejudiced  the  Irish,  more 
than  ever,  against  it.  Great  political  advantages  have  since  been 
conceded  to  them.  Let  the  moral  advantwes  that  have  so  often 
been  promised,  at  length  be  imparted.  Every  thing  else  has 
&iled:  try  this!  It  is,  indeed,  very,  very  late:  but  better  late 
than  never ;  and  better  now,  than  later  slill. 
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Art.  VII.— TAe  Remains  of  Henry  Kkke  White,  of  NoHing- 
hantf  late  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  with  an  Accotait 
of  his  Life.  By  Robert  SouUiey.  8vo,  vol.  iii.  London, 
1822. 

We  cannot  approve  of  the  judgment  or  fe«ling  with  which 
the  collection  has  been  mode  which  this  little  volume  now  brings 
before  us.  AW  that  a  man  has  left  behind  him  in  writing  is  not 
the  property  of  the  public,  and  still  less  that  of  any  individual ; 
much  of  it  may  be  far  from  good,  thoush  the  product  of  a  good 
mind ;  and  may  be  still  farther  iirom  a  just  specimen  of  his  prin- 
ciples or  abilities.  Rough  drafts,  fii'st  thoughts,  essays  by^ 
way  of  experiment,  thoughts  laid  by  for  future  considera- 
tion, hints,  outlines,  sketches,  conjectures,  paradoxes,  and 
even  opinions  or  arguments  set  down  only  to  be  confuted^ 
every  scrap  and  every  shred,  are  in  these  days  ™theredup 
with  an  unsparing  avidity  as  soon  as  any  distinguished  indivi- 
doal  is  snatched  from  existence.  This  may  not  nave  been  alto- 
gether the  posthumous  fate  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  but  it  is  mg" 
nitest  that  the  strenuous  determination  to  amass  another  vor 
lume  of  his  remains,  has  placed  under  too  severe  a  requisition  tjie 
products  of  a  capacity  that  scattered  its  exuberance  about  before^ 
m  other  minds,  the  first  efflorescence  of  genius  begins  to  be  dis- 
cernible. We  cannot  enough  discommend  the  publication  of 
some  of  the  poetry  which  has  found  its  way  into  this  volume.  A 
right  feeling,  we  trust,  of  what  was  due  to  the  memory  of  their 
author,  occasioned  these  very  early  and  infantine  efforts  to  be 
laid  aside  when  the  iirst  collection  was  prepared  for  publication ; 
and  the  success  of  that  publication,  for  whatever  reasons  it  mighfc 
act  as  a  temptation  to  brmg  them  before  the  world,  was  no  apology 
for  so  injurious  a  proceeditlg.  Those  whose  impressions  of  tne 
character  of  Henry  Kirke  White  are  properly  taken  from  "the 
prevailing  cast  of  his  compositions,  must  be  quite  convinced  that 
if  that  most  excellent  and  extraordinary  young  man  had  at  the 
ripest  periodof  his  judgment  been  asked  whether  he  would  choose 
the  poetry  in  general  which  is  contained  in  this  additional  vo- 
lume to  be  published,  he  would  have  put  his  solemn  interdict: 
upon  any  such  design.  Ilie  high  probability  is  that  he  would 
have  desired  one  or  two  of  the  songs  which  appear  in  thia 
ct^Iection,  to  be  destroyed.  If  this  be  so,  and  we  think  ii 
can  scarcely  be  controverted,  we  can  hardly  call  that  avidity 
for  scraping  together  the  matter  of  a  book  less  than  profane, 
which,  after  the  death  of  a  most  eminently  pious  and  correct  per- 
son, has  brought  before  the  public  some  of  his  first  careless  efiu'^ 
sions,  as  little  agreeing  with  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  waa 
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finally  fixed,  and  in  which  he  departed  hence  to  meet  hie  God, 
M  with  the  general  digni^  of  his  genius,  and  the  severe  graces  of 
bis  transient  maturity. 

Whether  these  considerations  are  capable,  in  hia  present  state, 
of  staining  the  pure  happiness  to  which,  we  humbly  trust,  he  has 
been  translated,  no  man  con  know;  but  of  this  wc  are  sure,  that 
the  impression  which  the  serious  performances,  we  may  say, 
indeed,  all  the  performances  of  this  excellent  person  after  bia 
mind  became  settled  on  that  firm  basis  of  Christian  belief  and 
tiust  on  which  it  ultimately  reposed,  are  calculated  to  make 
upon  all,  but  especially  the  yoaneer  pnrt  of  the  community,  is 
fo  a  certain  deeree  weakened  by  tue  intcrmiKture  to  which  we 
bave  beeri  alluding.  Many  will  be  thereby  induced  to  consider 
irith  less  homage  the  writer  himself  and  not  a  few  will  be  pleased 
tfith  the  opportunity  it  afibrds  them  of  casting  a  suspicion  uptsi 
s  religious  life,  or  at  least  of  forcing  it  into  consistency  with  geD~ 
iiinents  and  images  with  which  it  can  have  no  proper  union. 

These  are  our  quarrels  with  this  publication.  But  apart  from 
ihese  grounds  of  disapprobation,  we  have  great  alacrity  in  avowr 
jng  the  more  than  common  delight  which  the  prose  part  of  these 
UtUe  fragments  has,  afforded  us.  We  hardly  know  where  to 
look  for  me  developeiuent  of  a  religious  faith  more  sound  and 
discriminative,  of  a  moral  theory  more  refined  aud  rational,  of 
•ocial  feelings  more  elevated  and  kind.  In  Henry  Kirlce  White 
b11  this  is  found,  and  it  is  found  accompanied  with  a  soundness  of 
discretion,  a  weight  of  observation,  and  a  cautious  avoidance  of 
lextremes,  which,  until  tfae  works  of  this  extraordinary  youth  fell 
In  our  way,  we  thought  unattainable  at  twenty>one  years  of  ag^. 

The  habit  of  contemplating  religion  in  too  close  connection 
with  temporal  advantage  is  not  without  its  danger.  A  pure  and 
iteaveoly  motive  is  that  alone  on  which  it  can  be  l^itimately  or 
bonsstly  founded ;  but  there  is  one  remark  which  is  so  much  for 
|t«  honour  that  we  cannot,  wh«i  treating  of  the  performances 
vow  before  us,  forbear  offering  it  to  the  attention  of  the  reader ; 
•nd  it  is  this — that  whenever  thorough  Christian  views  of  relU 
^OQ  find  an  entrance  into  the  mind,  however  dark  or  pre- 
judiced, or  contraOed,  or  inexperienced,  that  mind  may  previous- 
ly have  been,  an  expansion  of  its  geii«-al  powers  is  speedily  the 
consequence:  the  judgment  almost  preternaturally  ripens;  a  betr 
ter  taste  and  feeling  in  respect  of  all  the  social  duties  and  proprie- 
ties of  behaviour  are  rapidly  developed,  and  the  Acuities  and 
perceptionfb  whether  exercised  on  m(»i,  or  books,  or  things,  re- 
ceive from  an  unseen  source  an  increment  of  vital  strengthj 
tbat  soon  manifests  itself  in  all  their  operatietis.  We  doubt  octt 
ibe  experience  of  oiir  reflectiag  readers  will  confirm  this  obaer< 
lAtion.    It  ia  an  invigoration  of  the  c^iacity  not  unlike  the  re> 
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irmhnient  which  nature  feels  from  tlie  eileot  aiid  invisible  drape 
that  in  ihe  still  Eummer  niglit  mobten  and  impr^^ate  her  tru- 
ing Hiirracc,  enabling  her  to  ^rect  the  returning  dawn  with « 
CountleGs  increase  of  vegetable  births.  The  mind  thus  visited  b3r 
streams  flowing  from  the  fountains  of  eternal  truth,  receives  '&s 
it  were  a  new  existence,  flourishes  under  a  mysterious  culture 
which  anticipates  nature's  hand,  and  arrives  at  its  object  by  the 
only  *'  royal  road"  whichreally  conducts  to  excellence — the  road 
marked  out  by  the  great  ruler  of  the  universe.  The  felicity  of 
Henry  Kirke  White  was  his  early  bent  toward  religious  exercises 
and  objects.  His  great  natural  endowments  made  him  at  ao 
immature  age  an  apt  recipient  of  the  trtith,  and  the  early  intr»- 
duction  of  religious  knowledge  into  his  mind  repaid  him  byaa 
infusion  of  intellectual  vigour,  that,  at  an  we  when  otiiers  scarcely 
begin  to  learn,  invested  htm  with  the  privileges  of  a  teacher. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  character  of  this  youth  to  bring  it  inH> 
tair  comparison  with  the  generality  of  the  educated  part  of  the 
rising  generation,  on  whose  virtues  and  attainments  we  must  rest 
our  hopes  of  the  continuanceof  our  country's  happiness  and  ex- 
altation. The  ofleaer  this  is  done,  the  more  we  shall  turn  the 
blessing  of  his  example  to  its  just  account.  It  must  sometimes 
tonch  the  consciences  of  the  frivolous  and  the  dissipated,  to  com- 
pare their  valueless  lives,  and  selfish  career,  with  the  usefulness 
to  himself  and  to  the  world,  condensed  within  the  few  brief  years 
of  this  young  man's  abode  on  earth ;  and  we  are  sometimes  en- 
couraged to  nope  that  some  good  has  been  the  special  conse- 
quaice  of  the  shortness  of  his  stay  amongst  us,  ae  increasing  the 
tenderness  of  the  regretswith  which  we  cherish  his  memory,  and 
leaving  the  miracle  of  his  beardless  maturity  m»re  distinctly  ii»- 
pressed  upon  his  youthful  successors. 

To  those  more  especially  who  look  to  the  Christian  ministry 
as  their  future  profession,  the  letters  of  Heniy  Kirke  White  are 
full  of  profit  and  Instruction.  They  display  a  mind  fraught  wiA 
the  vast  importance  of  the  undertaking,  and  almost  sinking  under 
the  conviction  of  its  difficulty  and  responsibility  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  a  system  of  sounder  sentiments,  or  a  better  foundation  of 
pF^uratory  discipline,  (han  is  in  the  course  of  this  scanty  cor- 
respondenee,  vigorou^y  yet  discreetly  traced  and  recommended. 
The  following  passage  strongly  marked  by  this  tharacter,  ac- 
cars  in  a  letter  writt^i  by  him  on  the  22d  of  November,  IS03>. 
to  Mr.  R.  W.  Almond,  a  friend  to  whom  he  fait  himself  to  fMre 
much  on  the  8(!ore  of  his  religious  principles. 

"  DEAR  ROBERT,  •■  NoliinghBm,  Not.  ST,  tSOS^ 

"  I  was  hanpy  enough  to  be  introduced  to  Mr,  Robinson  a  few  days 
.  »f^i  I  pasKfl  half  an  hour  with  him  alone,  by  bis  desire,  and  iheit- 
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wardi  took  ten  and  ■upper  with  him,  h\»  wife  and  daughter,  at  Mn. 
M  *  *  *<■  I  cannot  describe  to  you.  in  adequate  terms,  the  domeatic 
character  of  this  venerable  man.  He  ii  all  cheerfulness  and  compla- 
cency, good  humoured,  and  sometimes  even  jocose ;  his  conversation 
at  the  some  time  instmctive,  and,  in  no  common  degree,  entertaining. 
He  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  eminently  pious  characters  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, as  well  as  of  this.  He  knew  Mr.  Venn  very  well,  and  he  is  in- 
timate with  O  *  *  * :  he  gave  us  a  most  affecting  representation  of  his 
last  interview  with  the^rmer,  just  before  his  death.  He  depicted  the 
resigned  and  placid  countenance  of  the  a^ed  and  dying  Christian,  so 
admirably  in  his  features,  and  suited  his  voice  so  exactly  to  the  aflect- 
iag  state  of  a  very  old  man,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years,  that  he 
actually  drew  tears  into  my  eyes.     During  the  whole  evening,  I  was 

E leased  to  observe,  he  directed  his  whole  conversation  to  me,  and,  as 
e  had  before  slightly  examined  me,  it  gave  me  the  assurance  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  me.  He  promised  me  every  assistance  that  he  could 
command,  and  when  we  shook  hands  at  parting,  he  said,  '  Mr.  White, 
I  wish  you  may  live  to  become  an  ornament  to  the  Ministry ;  I  trust 
you  will  have  assistance.  Fear  not,  go  on,  and  the  Lord  prosper  you.' 
He  recommended  me  to  labour  at  the  Greek  very  diligently,  and 
thought  I  had  delayed  it  too  long, 

**♦**« 
*'  My  dear  friend,  I  cannot  adequately  express  what  1  owe  to  you 
on  the  score  of  religion.  I  told  Mr.  Robinson  you  were  thejirst  in- 
ttrumenl  of  my  being  brouj^ht  to  think  deeply  on  religious  subjects; 
and  I  feel  more  and  more  every  day,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  I 
might,  most  probably,  have  been  now  buried  in  apathy  and  unconcern. 
Though  I  am  in  a  great  measure  blessed, — I  mean  blessed  vi'ith  fattk, 
now  pretty  Btedfast,  and  heavy  convictions,  I  am  far  from  being  happy- 
My  sins  have  been  of  a  dark  hue,  and  manifold :  I  have  made  Fame 
tny  God,  and  Ambition  my  shrine.  I  have  placed  all  my  hopes  on  the 
things  of  this  world.  I  have  knelt  to  Dagon  ;  I  have  worshipped  the 
evil  creations  of  my  mon  proud  heart,  and  God  had  well  nigh  turned 
his  countenance  from  me  in  wrath  ;  perhaps  one  step  further,  and  he 
might  have  shut  me  for  ever  from  his  rest.  I  now  turn  my  eyes  to 
,Je$us,  my  saviour,  my  atonement,  with  hope  and  confidence :  he  will 
not  repulse  the  imploring  penitent ;  his  arms  are  open  to  all,  they  are 
open  even  to  me ;  and  in  return  for  such  a  mercy,  what  can  1  do  less 
than  dedicate  my  whole  life  to  his  service  i  My  thoughts  would  fain 
recur  at  intervals  to  my  former  delights,  but  I  am  now  on  my  guard  to 
restrain  and  keep  them  in.  I  know  now  where  they  ought  to  concenter, 
^and  with  the  blessing  of  God,  they  shall  there  all  tend. 

"  My  next  publication  of  poems  will  be  solely  religious.  I  shall  not 
■destroy  those  of  a  different  nature,  wliich  now  lie  before  me,  but  they 
will,  most  probably,  sleep  in  my  desk,  until  in  the  good  time  of  jay 
great  Lord  and  Master,  I  shall  receive  my  passpurt  from  this  world  of 
vanity.  I  am  now  bent  on  a  higher  errand  than  that  of  the  attainment 
of  poetical  fame;  poetry,  in  future,  will  he  my  relaxation,  not  my  em- 
ployment.— Adieu  to  literary  ambition!  '  You  do  not  aspire  to  be 
prime  minister,'  said  Mr.  Robinson,  *  you  covet  a  iai  higher  chatac- 
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ter ;  to  be  the'  bumbleit  among  those  who  minuter  to  their  Maker.*  ^ 
(P.  6— 8.) 

The  letter  above  extracted,  appears  to  have  been  written  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  R.  Wortlevj  written  iii 
about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  one  above  produced,  dated  from 
'Wintringham,  8th  April,  1805,  we  find  him  thus  expressing 
himself  on  a  point  of  learning  in  the  Christian  science  of  humi- 
lity, in  which  the  deepest  theologians  are  for  the  greater  part  un-* 
skilled. 

"  When  in  Nottingham,  I  gave  way  too  much  to 'a  practice,  whiclr 
prevails  there  in  a  shameful  degree,  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  at- 
tainments and  experience  of  others.  At  this  rime,  there  was  darkness 
enough  in  my  own  heart,  to  have  employed  all  my  attention,  and  I 
think  it  may  be  generally  asserted,  that  those  who  are  the  readiest  to 
nine  othe 


examine  others,  are  the  most  backward  lo  eimmme  themselves ;  that 
the  more  we  feel  inclined  to  scrutinize  our  brother  Christians  with  se- 
verity, the  less  able  are  we  to  endure  such  a  scrutiny  ourselves.  Before 
Christianity  can  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection,  we  must  have  less 
tongue  and  more  heart  work.  IF  a  man  be  faithful  to  his  convictioni, 
he  will  find  too  much  to  do  at  home  to  busy  himself  with  what  he  has 
no  opportunities  of  sufficiently  knowing, — his  neighbour's  heart.  We 
are  to  consider  ourselves  at  all  times  as  miserably  ignorant ;  and  it  is 
only  while  we  do  consider  ourselves  as  such,  that  we  are  in  a  dispoeition 
to  learn  of  a  teacher,  so  averse  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  as  Jesus 
Christ.  I  fear,  (and  I  fear,  because  I  have  found  it  so  in  myself,}  that 
a  superficial  and  too  trifling  religion  has  prevailed  too  much  in  Not- 
tingham, though  with  man!/  and  shining  exceptions  ;  and  I  hope  that  the 
time  will  soon  come,  when,  with  equal  zeal,  there  will  be  greater  depth 
of  experience,  and  greater  diffidence  in  the  assumption  of  the  ofRce  of 
Epirilual  inquisitors.  I  for  one  have  laid  down  my  post  of  dictator,  by 
the  grace  of  God  never  to  resume  it ;  and  I  should  think,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  you  will  concur  with  me,  that  the  authority  you  possess 
over  the  younger  branches  of  our  brotherhood  there,  would  be  weH 
exercised,  in  discountenancing,  on  every  occasion,  such  a  spirit  as  I 
have  been  speaking  of.  Those  who  feel  the  most  generally  talk  the 
least :  and  it  is  one  way  of  lessening  that  trembling  hope  and  fearful 
love  of  a  young  convert,  which  operates  such  salutary  eSects,  by  suf- 
fering him  10  indulge  in  remarks  on  the  unawakened,  or  the  weak 
Christian,  as  if  he  were  already  admitted,  or  sure  of  acceptance,  an^d 
could  pronounce  the  Shibboleth  of  the  genuine  church."     (P,  22,  23.) 

In  another  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
the  following  manly,  correct,  and  devout  sentiments  occur. 

"  I  assure  you,  I  see  daily  more  reason  to  temper  zeal  with  discre- 
tion, and  to  make  the  service  of  Christ  a  rational  service.  Our  feel' 
ings  are  not  the  least  fallible  guides  in  r^'ligion.  The  man  who  walks 
humbly  and  soberly  with  his  God, — scrupulously  exact  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties, — hallowing  all  his  domgs  with  the  exercise  of  laith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  fortifying  bis  wajs  with  prayer  and  meditation^ 
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thi»  mab  will  hftw  feelings  of  iJie  mdit  BUUTaotorj  kind,— 'be  will  JM 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  love  eliedding  Eerenity  over  all  his  thougliftt 
he  will  feel  the  dews  of  Gad's  bJesiing  deBcendiog  upon  his  soul.    Thb 


iithe  effect  of  that  apirit,  which  the  Apoctte  mentions,  '  «s  witnessing 
with  our  spirits,  that  we  are  tlie  children  of  God.'  But  this  speeies  ot 
apirilual  enjoytnent  is  not  to  be  resorted  to,  as  the  touchstone  of  our 
MMeptaitce  with  God.  It  is  not  the  netxisary  attendant  of  religious 
Ufef  though  itif  ■o'  frequently  enjoyed  by  the  piout,  and  so  clearly 
yiaiand  lo  Ihem  in  Scripture,  that  we  may  all  hope  for-it.  And  I  can 
only  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  those  who  continually  resort  to  their 
feelittgB,  as  the  criterion  of  their  religioua  progress,  are  the  least  likely 
to  enjoy  this  sweet  reward  of  our  labours,  and  foretaste  of  the  joys  to 
come."    (P.  49,  50.) 

A  poitioD  of  a  letter  tohisbiTJther,  Mr.  Neville  White,  writ- 
ten a  few  weeks  after  the  last  above  referred  to,  contains  delight- 
fa\  indications  of  the  prepared  state  of  his  mind  for  attending  the 
summons,  which  he  soon  after  received,  to  that  secure  and  ever- 
lasting abode  with  the  saints  in  elory,  which  seemed  to  be  hit 
«)iritual  home.  The  letter  is  toTiis  brother,  who  has  only  per- 
lormed  a  dut;  in  presenting  this  portion  of  it  to  the  public,  to 
wfaon;  it  in  Aome  sense  belongs ;  it  so  suits  the  circumstances  of 
Us  all  that  every  Christian  must  l^el  that  his  heart  has  a  property 
in  its  contents. 

"  I  am  not  much  siurprised  at  the-  long  delay  you  have  made  in  your 
approach  to  the  Lord's  table  ;  nor  do  I  blame  your  caution  ;  but  re- 
member, that  there  is  a  difference  between  hesitation,  on  account  of 
the  awful  nature  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  consciousness  of  unfitness ; 
and  hesitation,  on  account  of  an  unwillingness  to  bind  yourself  with 
Still  stronger  ties  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.  You  may  fear  to 
approach  (hat  holy  table,  lest  you  should  again  fall  away,  and  your 
latter  state  should  be  worse  than  your  first :  but  you  must  not  absent 
yourself  from  it,  in  order  that  you  may /all  away  with  less  danger  lo 
your  soul,  Yoa  cannot,  by  any  means,  purify  yourself,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  worthtf  partaker  of  that  blessed  ordinance  ;  but  you  maj^  qua- 
]i^  yourself  to  partake  of  It,  with  a  quiet  conscience,  and  spiritual 
comfort.  The  very  sense  of  unworthiness,  of  which  you  complain,  ia 
the  best  of  all  possible  frames  of  mind  with  which  you  can  approach 
the  sacred  table  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  with  such  an 
Sliding  consciousness  of  un6tnes$  about  you,  God  will  have  respect  to 
yonr  weakness,  and  will  bestow  upon  you  such  an  additional  portion  of 
Inratreagth,  as  shall  effeciuaRy  guard  you  against  sutseqiient  tempta- 
tions. A  particular  UeMing,  attendaiM  on  the  hoty  conunanion,  i<, 
that  it  strengthens  us  in  the  ways  of  Christ.  God  seems  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar eare  lor  those  who  have  aealed  Ibeir  profession  with  this  solaMB 
office ;  and  Christians  appear  to  Tocaive  a  portion  of  spiritiul  strength 
at  these  periods  which  bears  th«ia  thcoi;%h,  'till  they  affain  uieet  t&ibe 
WyMVateries.        »*•«•• 

**  OHKwtunity  for  quiot  meditation  is  a  graa^  bleiiins  t  I  wJall  I 
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Inew  hflw  te  sppredate  it>  value, '  Fbr  ybo,  m^  dear  tuwiher,  be'not 
ditcoorogsd;  God  lees  your  diKcultie*  and  will  administer  to  yoar 
ire^cBaMe*;  and  iC  after  tnudb  prayer  and  KrioaB  'ihoaght,  you  catt 
-endue  youiwlf  with  the  gaib  of  hiunility,  and  kneel  a  Irembjing  guett 
at  the  table  of  your  Redeemer,  content  even  to  pick  up  the  crumba 
that  fall  from  it,  aaddeem  tli em  &r  beyond  youT'dccett;  if,  I  say,  you 
can  go  to  the  locntnient  wiib  the«e  feelings,  ae*er  fear  but  our  all- 
blessed  and  benign  Father  will  approve  of  your  oiiisringv  and  nill  bless 
you  Accordingly.  Do  not,  howerar,  be  hurried  idio  the  step  by  tiie 
representations  of  jma  friends.  Go,  tben,  only  when  your  heart,  con- 
secrated by  prayer,  longs  to  partake  of  the  body  andbleod  of  its  Sa- 
viour, and  to  taste,  in  more  near  and  tiiU  iruition,  the  IrutlS  of  redeem- 
ing love.  And  may  God's  blessing,  my  dear  brother,  Mtend  you  in  il, 
and  make  it  a  means  of  confinaing  you  in  his  way,  and  of  weanii^ 
^rou  more  completely  from  tbe  world,  and  its  passing  joys  1"  (P.  91 
— €S.) 

We  pass  over  the  poetry,  some  part  of  whicli,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  ought  not  to  have  come  belbre  the  public,  and 
none  of  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  powers  in  thU 
department  of  composition.  Some  of  the  poems  here  exhibited 
vere  very  early  productions,  some  unfinished,  and  probably  none 
of  them  reconsidered  or  revised  by  his  maturer  judgment.  Yet 
even  in  this  collection  of  the  retuse  of  his  mind,  passages  of 
great  vigour  occasionally  sparkle,  and  reveal  by  their  lustre  the 
tracesof  that  genius  which  coilld  touch  nothing,  however  radely 
or  carelessly,  without  leaving  an  impression  of  its  characteristic 
excellence. 

The  volume  closes  with  some  fragments  of  considerable  value.  ' 
Tbey  are  chiefly  parts  or  beginnings  of  essays  which  appear  to 
have  been  intended  for  some  periodical  publications.  They 
abound  in  excellent  remark ;  and  that  which  principally  distin- 
guishes them,  is  precisely  that  which  is  the  rarest  attribute  of  tite 
youthful  period  in  which  they  were  written— great  accuracy  of 
moral  tact,  and  a  sedateness  as  well  as  penetration  of  tbe  judg- 
ment which  in  other  men  is  only  the  fruit  of  long,  and  sometimes 
-Md  experience.  These  quaiides  are  remarkably  evinced  in  an 
Mdeavour,  by  a  course  of  discriminative  argument,  to  settle  a  di»- 
pute  which  had  divided  the  members  of  a  society  for  visiting  and 
relieving  the  sick  poor,  into  opposite  parlies,  the  one  insisting 
upon  the  strict  and  unvarying  adherence  to  the  liturgy  in  the 
prayers  employed  on  these  visits,  and  the  other  contending  for 
(he  unrestricted  use  of  extemporaneous  prayer,  without  r^ard  to 
any  forms  at  ail.  The  middle  line  recommended  tor  adoption  in 
the  following  extract  U  maintained  with  so  much  exceUentseafe 
and  Imowle^e  of  the  buoosD  heart,  with  so  much  modertfiMi 
aad  twnporea  zeal,  as  shows  bim  to  have  already  proceeded  far  in 
tbe  track  of  tbejddiciou  Hooker. 
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■  "  "I^e  diftrmoe  which  hat  Irtdy  taken  place  between  certain  meai- 
btn  of  the  •  Sid  vUiting  Soctety,'  has  occasianed  much  pain  to  the 
praiu  membera  of  the  Church  of  England;  who,  whhout  being  oo- 
■tively  engaged  in  that  Socieiy'a  afftira,  arc  still  anxioua  for  ila  proape- 
Wy,  and  for  the  iatereste  of  religion  in  general. 

"  Tbey  anticipate  consequences  from  thii  dispute,  more  important 
.than  the  disunion  of  a  chantable  body,  or  the  diversion  of  the  streania 
»f  public  benevolence : — they  anticipate  those  feuds  and  intestine  di- 
visions, against  which  our  Saviour  has  solemnly  cautioned  us,  and 
.which,  aa  they  are  pernicious  to  Iiouset  and  nations  in  general,  so  are 
^■^  •■"'nou*  'o  the  house  and  pea^  of  Christ  in  pnrtJcular. 

*'  Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
portance to  enquire,  whether  the  existing  differences  be,  or  be  not 
«ach,  Its  a  trifling  mutual  concession  will  entirely  remove ;  and  if  these 
differences  be  such,  and  if  the  conceasions  to  be  made  by  each  party 
be  so  trifling,  that  no  scrupulosity  can  take  offence  at  them,  surely, 
then,  little  exhortation  will  be  wanting  to  re-instate  the  harmony  of 
this  religious  society,  and  heal  the  ugly  wound,  which,  while  it  appears 
to  extend  no  farther  than  a  few  individuals,  does,  in  fact,  reach  the 
rery  vitals  of  religion  itself. 

"  The  original  ground  of  camplaint  against  the  late  visitors  of  the 
Mciety,  seems  to  he,  that,  setting  aside  the  form  appointed  by  the 
church  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  they  have  made  use  of  extempo- 
^neous  prayers.  In  this  practice,  it  seems,  they  were  rot  sanctioned 
by  the  rules  of  the  society.  These  rules  restricted  the  visitors  to  Dr. 
Stonehousc's  prayers,  along  with  his  directions  for  supplying  the  defi- 
-CieDcies,  which  must  be  found  in  every  pre-composed  form  when  ap- 
plied to  particular  cases.  If  the  visitors  have  presumed  so  far  as  to 
<ieglect  these  restrictions  altogether,  and  without  being  guided  by  the 
"™  of  ou""  church,  or  the  directions  of  Dr.  Stonehouse,  have  trusted 
wholly  to  Iheir  own  resources,  they  have  undoubtedly  been  guilty  of 
jmprudence,  and  are  liable  to  just  reprehension,  for  having  violated  a 
Tule  which  had  their  previous  assent.  Such  a  misconduct,  on  the  part 
•of  the  visitors,  called  for  the  animadversions  of  the  Committee ;  and 
«  may  be  supposed,  that  no  visitor  would  be  displeased  with  animad- 
versions eo  just,  or  would  again  violate  so  explicit  a  law.  But  the 
mwconduct  of  the  visitors  in  this  respect  does  not  seem  to  afford  any 
.colour  for  the  rescindinf^  the  original  regulation,  and  substituting  an«- 
iher.  confining  them  solely  to  the  ordinance  of  our  church.  If  the 
j)ublic  were  contented  with  the  regulation  as  it  originally  stood,  and 
are  only  displeased  with  its  infraction,  the  correction  of  the  abuse  is 
^1  the  public  can  expect  or  desire ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their 
confidence  will  be  restored  by  the  establishment  of  a  rule,  which,  as  it 
IS  stricter,  is  more  liable  to  infraction  than  the  former. 

"  The  form  of  prayer  appointed  by  our  church  for  the  visitation  of 
tee  tick,  is  truly  excellent ;  but  it  never  could  enter  into  the  minds  of 
the  fraraers  of  it,  that  it  would  so  far  answer  every  emergency,  and 
«dapt  itself  to  every  case,  as  to  ren.ler  all  addition  superfluous  and  im- 
1>eriinent.  The  very  service  itself  proves  this;  for  it  presumes  the 
*ick  person  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  la«t 
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pnyer,  it  preBumes  bim  to  be  a  penitent;  and  ai  man^  (ick  pentHi* 
are  neither  of  thne,  the  form  cannot  be  adapted  to  all  ca>e« ;  and, 
thereforet  to  confine  the  visitor  to  this  one  form,  will  be  to  ordain,  that 
they  should  pray  for  one  description  of  persons  only  ;  and  that  at  ti> 
the  hardened  and  reprobate,  ana  those  who  most  need  the  prayers  of 
the  pious,  they  should  either  not  pray  by  them  at  all,  or  pray  d^them, 
without  prayingyor  them.  The  form  of  our  church,  therefore,  is  not 
of  universal  application ;  and  it  seems  most  certain,  that  it  entered  not 
into  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  to  provide  for  every  case.  I  be- 
lievu  the  practice  of  the  most  orthodo]c  divines  from  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  confirms  this  opinion ;  and  if  we  advert  to  the  eartier 
ages  of  Christianity,  it  is  very  manifest,  not  only  from  Tertullian,  bnt 
from  St.  Cyprian,  that  prayers  adapted  to  particular  cases  were  in  use 
in  social  worship,  and  were  highly  approved  by  the  bishops,  at  a  period 
when  the  church  did  not  want  its  escaolished  and  sanctioned  forms.  A 
zeal  for  every  branch  of  our  estsblished  ordinances  is  certainly  laudable, 
and  ought  to  be  cherished ;  but  we  must  not  permit  that  zeal  to  carry 
us  into  such  an  attachment  to  them,  as  to  exalt  them  out  of  their 
proper  sphere,  and  make  them  objects  of  superstitious  observance, 
rather  than  of  rational  esteem.  But  dismissing  all  argument,  one  cir- 
cumstance alone  ought  to  prevent  too  tenacious  en  adherence  to  the 
forms  of  prayer  employed  by  our  church  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick;^ 
namely,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  they  are  no  more  sanctioned  to 
their  use,  than  any  Dtheryiinru  which  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the 
truth,  since  the  whole  service  is  a  ministerial  service,  and  is  no  more 
calculated  for  private  use  amongst  laymen  than  is  the  service  of  matri- 
mony. To  enjoin,  therefore,  the  sole  use  of  these  church  forms,  wouU 
be  to  enjoin  a  thing  in  itself  improper  as  well  as  unprofitable  ;  every 
churchman  will  delight  to  use  them,  when  they  appear  fitted  for  the 
occasion;  and,  surely,  no  Christian  would,  out  of  olind  regard  to  a 
particular  system,  wish  them  to  be  used  where  they  do  not  appear  to 
adapted.  The  question,  therefore,  now  seems  to  be,  whether  joms  of 
prayer,  and  that,  too,  such  as  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee, 
should  be  o&ine permitted  to  be  used  by  the  visitors.  And  here,  I  hope* 
that  after  a  little  conviction  all  parties  will  coincide.  We  haye  seen,  in 
numerous  instances,  the  wildness  and  extravagance  which  have  arisen 
from  the  habit  of  extemporaneous  prayer ;  and,  as  churchmen,  we  see 
daily  the  admirable  efiects  of  a  pre-composed  form.  To  say  that  at 
Christian  feels  more  warmth  of  alTection,  and  fervour  of  spirit,  while 
he  pours  forth  his  unpremeditated  petition  in  unpremeditated  words, 
than  when  he  merely  runs  over  a  form  of  words,  which  may  not  be  in 
exact  unison  with  his  feelings,  is  no  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of 
extemporaneous  eftiuions.     A  man  may  offer  up  his  petitions  with 

treat  warmtli  of  feeling,  when  he  is  not  necessarily  more  spiritual  and 
evout.  There  is  animal  feeling  aa  well  as  s^uritual,  and  the  one  maj 
very  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  An  orator,  or  a  poet,  reciting 
bis  own  compositions,  may  feel  a  similar  flame  kindling  in  hts  bosom.'* 
(P.  IS3— 157.) 

A  short  fri^taent  on  "  the  dignity  of  the  pn^^"  contMBt  m 
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iMtnre  to  the  chrgy,  from  which  the  oldest  of  that  body  may 
lesTD  wi§doni  from  this  young  candidate  for  Heaven. 

"  The  dimity  of  the  pulpit  canngt  be  too  energeticallj  eafbrced  upon 
ministers,  and  those  destined  for  tlie  hoij  office.  The' lamentable  efieccs 
which  we  daily  observe  to  ensue  from  tbe  prostitution  of  this  dignity, 
are  a  sufficient  procf  that  it  is  highly  displeasing  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
and  deleterious  to  the  true  interests  of  religion.  It  ii  to  dte  defeclioa 
of  this  dignity  that  1  attribute  a  great  portion  of  the  undisguised  con- 
tempt, aJad  profane  tidicule,  with  which  the  profession  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  nuw  so  uniTersally  treated.  Truth  in  her  Dative  garb 
wiU  command  lespect ;  but  when  she  is  either  tricked  out  in  vulgar 
ornaments,  or  concealed  beneath  the  coarse  habiliments  of  meanness 
and  ^orance,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  be  received  by  the 
worla  with  derision  and  contumely. 

"  A  preacher  ought  to  re^rd  himself,  in  scripture  phrase,  as  a  '  ves- 
sel of  honour  set  apart  to  God;'  as  a  mean  by  which  the  Almighty 
Father  of  the  universe  makes  known  his  will  to  mankind,  and  directs 
his  people  into  the  paths  of  truth  and  holiness.  He  ought,  therefore,  to 
take  heed  that  he  be  duly  qualified  by  learning,  and  a  chaste  and  correct- 
taste,  to  fill,  with  propriety,  the  sacred  function  to  which  he  has  been 
called  by  the  Divine  Will.  I  say,  be  ought  to  beware,  with  all  possible 
anxiety,  lest,  by  any  negligence  or  carelessness  on  his  part,  he  disgrace, 
instead  of  honouriog,  the  sacred  office,  and  tempt  the  God  before  whom 
he  ministers,  to  withdraw  from  him  that  countenance,  without  which  all 
his  exertions  will  avail  nothing.  The  qualiiiuations  of  human  learning 
are  not  of  trivial  importance  to  a  priest."     (1*.  158,  189-) 

Another  valuable  scrap  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  of  this  excels 
loit  youth's  mind  is  given  ns,  in  the  form  of  an  essay  "  on  oat 
estimate  of  happiness,"  in  which  the  pleasures  and  toe  pains  of 
learning  are  balanced  with  a  gravi^  and  a  grace  not  unlike 
the  best  manner  of  Johnson. 

"  In  piocen  ctf  time,  as  the  mind  begins  to  soar  above  mat^ial 
things,  and  penetrate  iuto  the  obscure  neions  of  the  moral  world,  it 
makes  new  discoveries  as  to  the  condition  of  man,  busies  itself  with  the 
probable  chances  of  futurity,  anticipates  a  thousand  ills,  which  it  per^ 
ceives  are  but  too  inseparatJa  from  cur  unhappy  state,  and  feels,  in  the 
apprebensian  of  calamity,  all  the  miseries  of  its  reaUty.  In  this  way, 
when  the  mind  has  been  long  accustomed  to  dwell  with  melancholy 
attention  aa  the  ills  of  life,  to  examine  its  promises  and  their  issues ;  to 
contemplate  the  speedy  termination  af  all  its  cares,  end  to  consider  the 
dark  cloud  which  anvdopei  that  termination ;  it  bacomcs  too  well  skilled 
in  the  chances  and  changes  of  mortality,  and  neglects  to  enjoy  the  pre- 
sent good,  through  the  ap prehenuon  that  it  may  be  dashed  fnm  its  lipi 
hafbre  it  be  tastM. 

"  The  enlaieement,  therelbie,  of  our  views,  and  the  increase  of  onr 
powers,  while  it  exalts  the  human  character,  and  draws  it  a  step  nearer 
to  its  great  original,  does  not  necessarily  augment  the  happiness  of  life. 
The  caMUlaoni€.ikRW«lth)'Mi4  f^fi^  is  rasre  e9n>il4e:  t|>«t  thpt  of 
tiie  poor  and  de^sed,  only  in  'appearance.    Wealth  has  its  ctre^  and 
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dominion  it>  aoneties ;  and  wealth  and  power  often  Mf<re  but  to  inrmnni. 
by  indulgenc^Ubo&e  evils  which  are  the  fundamental  caugeiofallhumaa 
misery.  So  likewise,  wisdom,  and  learning,  and  ncience,  though  ther 
may  exalt  the  condition  of  humanity,  can  do  little  towards  the  allevian 
tion  of  ita  woes,  or  the  prevention  of  iti  misfurtunea. 

"  Yet  it  roust  be  allowed,  that  the  evils  of  learning  do  not  extend  m 
much  beyond  ita  immediate  votuie),  while  its  beaetits  are  felt  oVer  the 
whole  ooBiffiunity.  Though  the  pale  suitor  of  wisdom  may  find  by  Sijly 
expeiicnca  that  dte  fruit  of  the  tiee  of  knowledge  ii  still  the  fruit  of 
Inttemess,  and  though  he  may  languiah  under  the  preasure  of  imaginarf 
ills,  and  tiad  every  joy  shadowed  with  melancholy,  and  every  prospect 
clouded  with  care  and  apprehemufM,  yet  Hociety  at  large  will  Ctd  tile 
good  ef&cta  of  his  pains.  Te  his  labours,  will  men  owe  the  downfall  of 
aupefstition  and  bigotry,  the  general  diffusion  of  reason,  the  i:onfino»> 
tion  of  moral  truth,  and  the  substitution  of  the  pleasures  of  intellect  foK 
those  of  sense.  These  are  benelils  of  such  a  magnitude,  that  we  ought 
be  induced  to  deify  the  authot  nf  them';  but  their  abuse  is  so  common, 
and  so  certainly  consequent  on  their  possession,  that  we  again  hesitate  to 
place  them  in  the  list  of  benefits,  or  their  author  in  the  roliof  benefactors. 
We  no  sooner  dispel  the  mists  of  superstition,  than  infidelity  rears  aloft 
her  standard,  and  beats  to  arms.  We  cannot  teach  men  to  make  reasoa 
their  giude,  but  presently  they  disdain  every  oihet  h^.-and  immolate 
ni^on  on  the  alt&n  of  their  pride."     (P.  ite— 164.) 

We  have  thus  with  a  melaticholy  satisfaction  Ferislted  the 
bowers  where  the  memory  of  this  sweet  and  holy  young  man  still 
lingers,  and  his  genius  «tUl  sheds  its  rragrance;  nor  can  we 
taste  so  serene  and  improving  a  pleasure  wiUiout  feeling  due  gra- 
titude to  the  diligence,  and,  we  trust,  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Southey; 
but  we  beseech  nim  in  future  editions  to  condense  these  beau- 
tifiil  remains  of  primature  wisdom,  and  to  give  us  a  purer  concen- 
tration of  the  mind  and  heart  of  poor  Henry  Kirke  White,  by 
the  prudent  omission  of  those  little  careless  and  unfledged  essays 
in  verse,  which,  while  they  bring  him  unfairly  before  the  public, 
aerve  only  to  dissipate  the  force  ^  his  grave  and  manly  aphorisms, 
his  spiritual  ethics,  and  bis  lessons  of  practical  prudence. 


Abt.  VIII.  ji  Speech  deUmred  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  fYiAtVt 
Jime  7,  1S22.  By  Herbert,  Lord  Bi«h<^  of  Peterborough, 
on  the  FretentatioD  of  a  Petition  against  his  Examination 
Questions;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  a  Supplement,  and  a 
Copy  of  the  Questions.     London,  1822.  p.  60. 

It  was  our  iatention  at  least  a  y«ar  and  a  half  ago,  to  hare 
called  the  tft>tke  of  oar  rttaders  to  the  subject  of  the  Bishop  <£ 
PcterbtHvi^h's  celebratad  qtmljons.    At  that  jieriod  »  eontr»- 
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TMSVwas  in  full  activity  between  the  friends  and  the  opposers  of 
his  Lordship's  theasure,  in  the  course  of  which  probBbly  twenty 
pamphlets  were  published,  besides  numerous  articles  in  the  ma- 
f^ines,  reviews,  and  newspapers  of  the  day.  Tliis  long  list  of 
publications  it  was  our  intention  to  place  at  the  head  of  our 
review,  with  the  hope  of  conducting  our  readers  through  such  a 
tumultuous  sea  of  documents,  to  something  like  a  safe  anchora^^' 
at  last.  Before,  however,  we  had  fully  arranged  our  plan,  a  pea- 
tion  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Neville,  an  incumbent  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  complain- 
ing that  Mr.  Green,  a  clergymaa  of  unexceptionable  character 
and  principles,  whom  he  nad  nominated  as  his  curate,  had 
been  rgected  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  on  account  of  his 
declining  either  to  give,  or  subscribe,  answers  to  his  Lordship's 
eigh^-seven  questions.  The  disapprobation  clearly  manifested 
by  the  House  cS  Lords  at  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate's  conduct, 
and  the  strong  circumstance  that  not  one  member  of  the  episcc^ 
pal  bench  saw  fit  to  utter  a  syllable  in  defence  of  his  Lordship, 
coupled  with  what  we  conceived  to  be  the  general  understanding 
of  all  parties,  that  the  questions  would  be  quietly  withdrawn,  de- 
termined us  to  relinquish  our  intention  ot  taking  up  the  subject 
at  that  time,  especially  as  by  means  of  the  above  mentioned 
controversy,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
merits  of  the  dbcussion  were  very  generally  understood  and  a^ 
predated. 

To  our  surprise^  however,  the  questions,  so  far  from  being 
withdrawn,  are  still  in  active  operation,  and  no  later  than  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  parliament  a  petition  was  presented 
against  them  by  another  clergyman  of  the  diocese  of^  Peterbo- 
rough, the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimshawe,  complmuing  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Rev,  William  Thurtell  as  his  curate,  on  account  of  his  an- 
swers to  the  questions  being  unsatisfactory  ;  which  petition  the 
House  felt  it  right  to  receive,  and  several  members  expressed 
themselves  in  terms  of  strong  disapprobation  of  his  Lordship's 
proceeding.  No  one  lay  or  episcopal  Lord  spoke  in  their 
ravour. 

The  subject  continuing  thus  in  its  pristine  importance,  and  the 
public  attention  being  again  excited  towards  it,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  state  our  ideas  upon  the  question ;  not  indeed  to  the 
extent,  or  with  all  the  details,  which  we  formerly  meditated ;  but 
limply  as  respects  the  more  general  features  and  results.  To 
keep  the  ground  as  narrow  as  possible,  we  have  not  only  refrained 
from  introducing  to  our  readers,  but  have  Hideavoured  oui-selves  to 
£u-ffet,  the  whole  list  of  controversial  pamphlets  above  mentioned; 
JMid  have  placed,  in  solitary  dignity|at  the  head  of  our  article  his 
lordship's  own  speech,  determining  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
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points  which  may  ariae  from  the  coDBideration  of  this  singW  rt 
parte  document.  The  advocates  of  his  Lordahip,  if  he  have  aoy* 
ought  certainly  to  thank  us  for  this  exemplary  court^ ; .  bis  (^ 
posers,  indeed,  may  perhaps  have  some  reason  to  be  o£&nded  tb^t 
we  do  not  hear  their  own  arguments  in  their  own  words ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  brevity  will  be  best  consulted,  and  truth  and 
moderation  we  trust  will  not  be  outraged,  by  this  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject. 

His  l-ordship  adduces  from  Mr.  Grimshawe's  petition,  twelve 
distinct  all^tions  against  the  course  pursued  by  the  Bishop,  lo 
«ach  ofwhicD  his  Lordship  replies.  It  is  but  summarily  that  we- 
can  touch  upon  all  or  any  of  these. 

"  I.  The  first  Allt^tion  is,  '  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
has  for  some  time  introduced  into  his  Diocese  s  new  mode  of  Examina- 
tioa,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  Questions,  embracing  the  minutest  m^ 
difications  of  doctrine,  and  peremptorily  requiring  all  Candidates  for 
Ordination,  and  Curates  applying  for  a  Licence,  to  conform  thereto,  or 
to  incur  the  penalty  uf  being  rejected.* 

"  My  Lords,  it  is  abwlutely  false,  that  I  propose  Questions  to  be 
answered,  oo.  the  t«rms  stated  in  this  Allegatioa.  Neither  in  pracdce 
nor  in  principle  do  I  impose  such  hard  conditions.  When  I  was  Bishop 
of  Landaff',  the  Questions  were  accompanied  with  Directions  for  answer 
ng  them,  in  which  the  Candidates  were  cautioned  to  pay  due  altentioa 
to  them,  because  an  unsatisfactory  answer  (as  was  there  added)  '  may 
tend  to  ibeir  exclusion  from  the  sacred  office.'  But  as  this  caution, 
though  never  carried  into  effect,  was  liable  to  misrepresentation,  I  re- 
printed the  Questions  before  I  came  to  Pet^'borough,  and  omitted  the 
D'treOimtt.  Every  copy,  without  exception,  which  has  been  delivered, 
either  to  Curates,  or  to  Candidates  for  Orders,  in  the  Diocese  of  Peter- 
borongh,  has  been  delivered  according  to  the  re-printed  form,  that  is, 
without  the  Directions.  Yet  the  Petitioner  represents  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  as  '  peremptorily  requiring'  what  he  calls  a  conformity 
to  my  Questions,  '  under  the  penalty  of  being  rejected.'  And  even  the 
Directions,  which  I  gave  as  Bishop  of  Landaff,  (with  which,  howeveri 
lie  has  no  concern)  are  grossly  misrepresented.  I  there  said,  that  an  un- 
satisfactory answer  '  may  tend'  to  exclusion,  whereas,  according  to  this 
Allegation,  it  tnu^t  tend  to  exclusion."     (P.  14,  X5.) 

This  charge  of  "  absolutely  false,"  here  urged  by  his  Lordship 
against  one  of  his  clergy,  and  repeated  at  page  38,  under  the  es- 
pressiou  **  a  direct  falsehood,"  is  certainly  not  very  episcopal ; 
and  it  by  no  means  impresses  us  with  any  great  feeling  of  satis- 
faction in  discussing  a  question  with  a  Spiritual  Lord  who  sees 
fit  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  to  employ  a  language  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  private  society.  We  ourselves  be- 
lieve some  of  his  Lordship's  statements  to  be  very  incorrect; 
but  would  his  Lordship,  or  would  our  readers,  Ibrgive  us,  or 
could  we  fbt^tve  ourselves,  if  we  copied  his  Lordship's  dictioot 
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-fliDt  impnting  a  base  mofnw  u  the  erase  of  his  init-BtittemeRta  ? 
And,  after  all,  in  what  does  the  alleged  falsehood  of  the  peti- 
tioner consist?  His  Lordship's  questions,  it  is  wellknowut  have 
been  again  and  again  published,  with  some  very  significadt 
••Directions"  for  answering  them.  Among  these  directions  it  is 
cnuHned  "  that  each  question  must  first  be  copied  and  then  be 
followed  by  its  proper  answer ;"  that  "  the  answers  must  be  fully 
clear,  and  unequivocal ;"  that  the  candidate  "  must  subscribe  his 
name  at  the  bottom  of  each  sheet,"  and  that  the  parties  eoneerned 
•*  are  to  take  special  notice  that  if  any  question  remain  unan- 
swered, or  receive  an  unsatisfactory  answer,  it  may  tend  to 
their  exclusion  Irom  the  sacred  office,"  These  pontifical  direc- 
tions had  been  very  strongly  animadverted  upon,  as  they  well 
deserved  to  be,  by  clergy  and  laity,  in  writing  and  in  conversation, 
as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  intention  ofthe  Church  and  the 
righu  of  British  sut^ects ;  and,  if  rumour  may  be  credited,  had 
even  been  made  a  ground  for  strenuous  representations  to  his 
Lordship  by  certain  of  his  right  reverend  brethren  and  eccle- 
siastical superiors.  His  Lordship  feeling,  it  seems,  that  the 
above  quoted  "  caution,"  was  "  liable  to  misrepresentation," 
puts  forth  a  reprinted  form,  in  which  the  directions  are  silently 
omitted;  not  however  ^ving  the  least  hint  that  they  were 
withdrawn;  nor  do  we  know  to  this  moment  that  any  person 
whatever  was  aware  of  this  subtraction  till  his  Lordship  stated 
it  in  the  House.  But  the  subtraction  amounts  to  nothing  at  last, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  spirit  In  which  these  directions 
vere  dictated  is  as  completely  laid  aside  as  the  directions  them- 
selves. It  certainly  appears  Uiat  the  petitioner  was  wnapprixed 
of  his  Lordship's  secret  retraction;  but  this  is  a  sorry  pretext 
on  which  to  build  a  charge  of  "direct  falsehood."  Hia  Lord- 
ship, it  would  appear,  fearing  to  be  called  to  account  for  severity, 
snugly  locks  his  rod  in  his  desk,  and  then  accuses  of  "  direct 
falsehood"  those  who  dare  to  insinuate  that  he  nlakes  use  of 
such  a  weapon  I  The  boasted  distinction  between  "  may  be," 
and  "  must  be,"  is  mere  trifling;  if  the  directions  meant  any- 
thing, they  were  "peremptory;"  the  answers  to  them  were  to 
determine  the  candidate's  orthodoxy,  and  his  supposed  orthodoxy 
was  obviously  to  be  the  test  of  his  approval. 

The  second  allegation  b  that  to  the  eighty-seven  qiiestions  his 
Lordship  has  recently  added  thirty-six  more:  which  his  Lord- 
ship replies  to,  by  saying,  tbdt  these  last  are  substituted  for,' not 
added  to,  the  others,  in  the  examination  of  clergymen  applying 
for  curacies,  no  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  examination 
for  orders.  His  Lordship's  motives  for  this  substitution  are  not 
stated.  The  change  is,  however,  quite  fatal  to  atl  the  spet^al 
pleading  of  his  Lordship  and  his  friends  for  the  last  two  or  three 
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l^rs  on  the  eatject.  If  the  imposition  of  the  87  quegtions  were 
as  legal  afld  as  Decessary  as  has  been  represented,  in  order  to 
prevenl  the  admission  of  heterodox  clergymen  from  other  dioceses, 
why  not  persist  in  the  use  of  them  ?  or  if  the  new  SS  will  answer 
the  purpose,  why  inflict  the  old  87  upon  the  candidates  for 
orders  7  Is  it  that  the  late  discussions  have  made  his  Lordship 
think  it  expedient  to  yield  a  little  in  the  former  case,  while  in 
the  latter  he  retains  all  the  power  which  his  irresponsibility  al- 
lows him?  In  our  minds',  however,  the  new  substitution  is  an 
aggravation  of  the  evil;  for  now  we  have  two  modern  tests  of 
-Jattn  instead  of  one.  It  was  hardship  enoush  for  the  clergy, 
after  professing  their  belief  in  ihc  canonicsd  scriptures,  and 
Eubecrit»ng  to  the  Liturgy,  and  Homilies,  and  39  Articles,  to 
have  a  new  ordeal  of  87  "  leading  questions;"  (his  Lordship 
himself  acknowledges  them  to  be  such,  p.  1  ] ;)  but  it  is  still 
more  grievous  to  find  a  yet  newer  standard,  a  net,  whether 
of  lai^er  or  smaller  meshes  we  know  not,  to  catch  some 
perhaps  who  would  not  have  been  caught  by  the  former,  and  who, 
even  if  they  escape  both,  may  be  in  danger  next  year  from  some 
new  neb  of  theological  intricacies.  It  would  indeed  appear  from 
a  note  at  p.  *,  and  another  at  p.  16,  that  but  few  persons  have  as 

Sbeen  actually  captured  by  this  elaborate  reticulation ;  and  his 
rdship  remarks  that  he  has  "  Tiever  rejected  any  one  for  unsa- 
tisfactory answers  on  such  subjects  os  original  sin,  free  will,  and 
frace,  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  answers  to  o(A«- questions, 
irectly  impugnmg  the  doctrine  of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  on 
subjects  of  the  greatest  importance,"  (P.  IG.)  Why  then  re- 
tain the  puzzling  questions  on  these  points,  if  the  answers  to  them 
are  not  to  influence  the  decision?  It  must  be,  if  not  a  mere 
waste  of  time  and  paper,  an  indulgence  of  idle  curiosity  and  a 
flight  in  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting,  to  dictate  a  set  of 
abstruse  quibbling  metaphysical  (Questions  to  an  unfortunate 
candidate,  the  answers  to  which  are  not  to  make  a  substan- 
tial part  of  his  examination.  His  lordship  might  quite  as 
"wejl  ask  questions  in  husbandry  or  fortification;  nay  better; 
for  if  the  only  otgect  is  to  perplex  and  puzzle  men  fi^'  the 
sport  of  so  doing,  it  would  be  best  to  exercise  this  laudable 
practice  any  where  rather  than  on  topics  of  so  serious  a 
nature.  But  we  cannot  belie\'e  that  his  Lordship  literally 
means  what  die  last  quoted  passage  irom  p.  16  seems  to  imply ; 
for  if  his  apology  is  to  be  thus  construed,  the  above  mentioned 
"  directions"  are,  and  ever  have  been,  wholly  inapplicable  And 
idisurd.  The  secret,  however,  inadvertently  escapes,  in  that 
Epecial  reservation,  "  unless  they  are  accompanied,"  &c.  Norar 
every  person  who  knows  any  thing  of  scientific  theology  is  aware 
that  systems  ore  very  closely  compacted ;  so  that  a  man  itIm 
N  2 
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differs  nuiteriallg  from  his  Lordship  on  the  above  mentioned 
points,  must  necessarily  differ  on  many  others  which  depend  upon 
them.  Thus  the  candidate  who  answers  contrary  to  bis  Lord- 
ship's views  on  these  subjects  is  sure  to  commit  himself  on  others. 
He  is  therefore  ostensibly  punished  for  one  part  of  his  mistakes, 
while  the  chief,  though  unacknowledged  offence,  would  seem  to  lie 
elsewhere.  If  this  statement  appear  harsh  or  invidious,  we 
would  ask,  upon  what  other  ground  are  the  dead-letter  questions 
retained,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  Lordship's  significant 
"  unless." 

But  there  is  yet  anotlier  material  circumstance  passed  over  in 
his  Lordship's  statement,  —  that  though  few  may  have  been  ac- 
tually rejected,  many  have  been  virtually  excluded.  His  Lord- 
ship's severe  standard  of  faith  is  so  well  known,  and  so  generally 
disapproved,  that  scores  of  clergymen  and  clerical  students  of 
unexceptionable  character  and  principles  have  declined  the  no- 
mination to  curacies  in  his  diocese.  His  Lordship's  questions,  it 
is  true,  will  not  exclude  men  either  of  his  own  sentiments  or  of 
no  sentiments  whatever;  those  who  can  submit  "  jurare  in  verba 
magistri,"  may  obtain  admission  without  difficulty ;  but  men  of 
better  and  sterner  mould  have  repeatedly  declined  the  jeopardy 
and  possible  degradation  of  pleading  before  the  new  tribunal. 
Is  not  his  Lordship  aware  that  all  Cambridge  rings  with  these 
facts ;  and  that  one  of  the  first  wishes  of  a  student  for  orders, 
whatever  may  be  his  theological  sentiments,  is  that  he  may  not 
fall  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough? 

But  we  pass  on : — 

"  III.  Tbe  third  Allegation  is,  '  That  such  an  exercise  of  autbori^ 
is  unwise  in  policy,  oppressive  in  principle,  and  impracticable^  in  its  pro- 
posed end ;  exceeding  the  powers  vested  in  any  Prelate,  calculated  to 
product  a  spirit  of  faction  and  controversy  in  the  Church  contrary  to  the 
intention  and  design  of  the  compilers  of  our  Articles,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  most  approved  testimonies,  which  are  recorded  on  this  subject.' 

"  My  Lords,  I  have  already  proved,  that  '  such  an  esercise  rf  autho- 
rity,' as  the  Petitioner  imputes  to  his  Diocesan,  has  no  other  existence 
than  in  his  own  unfounded  representation.  It  is  unnacessary,  thuefore, 
to  examine  anv  of  the  predicates,  which  he  afBnns  of  such  aathorit?." 
(P.  17.) 

The  allegation  thus  adroitly  passed  over,  deserved  more  at- 
tention ;  for  oven  taking  this  "  exercise  of  authority"  at  a  much 
lower  level  than  that  which  the  petitioner  assumed;  taking  it 
only  at  his  Lordship's  own  estimate,  it  is  still,  as  tbe  petitioner 
all^^s,  "  unwise  in  policy ;"  for  it  tends  to  foment  divisions,  to 
expose  tbe  church  to  its  enemies,  and  to  sanction  similar  measures 
on  the  part  of  other  prelates,  some  of  whom  may  entertain  senti- 
ments widely  opposed  to  those  of  the  diocesan  of  Peterborougk. 
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The  very  circumstances  of  this  unhappy  controversy  prove  the 
impolicy  of  the  laessiire.  It  ia  "  oppressive  in  priDcipIe,"  for  it 
Innds  a  new  and  unnecessary  burden  on  the  clergy,  excluding 
many  whom  the  canonical  and  statute  regulations  of  the  Church 
would  admit,  and  admitting  others  only  on  partial  and  severd 
terms,  and  keeping  even  those  already  admitted  in  a  state  of  apr 
prehension  and  terror.  It  is  "  inadequate  to  its  proposed  end ; " 
for  persons  may  consider,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  in  some, 
instances  persons  have  considered,  the  Bishop's  questions  as  mere 
"  articles  of  peace,"  and  reply  to  them  in  much  the  same  way 
as  too  many  have  subscribed  to  the  declarations  of  our  Churcn 
respecting  originals  in,  f» i I h,  justification,  free  will,  good  works,  and 
other  debated  points.  It  further  "exceeds  the  powers  vested  in  any 
prelate; "  for  nothing  short  of  an  act  of  parliament,  the  concur- 
ring sanction  of  the  tnree  estates  of  the  realm,  can  authorize  the 
imposition  of  a  new  test  of  faith,  or  even  much  less  fundamental 
innovations.  That  it  is  "  calculated  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
faction  and  controversy  in  the  Church  "  has  been  already  shown, 
and  is  indeed  too  obviously  apparent;  and  that  such  a  result  is 
"  contrary  to  the  intention  and  design  of  the  compilers  of  our 
Articles"  is  very  clear,  for  the  royal  declaration  prefixed  to 
those  Articles  explicitly  enjoins  thai  "  in  ihose  both  curious  and, 
unhappy  disputes  which  have  for  so  many  hundred  years,  in  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  exercised  the  Church  of  Christ,  all  curi- 
ous search  be  laid  aside,  and  these  disputes  shut  up  in  God's 
promises  na  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  general  meaning  of  the  Articles  of  the  Cnurch  of 
England;"  and  so  far  from  a  bishop  being  allowed  to  construct 
an  nitricate  list  of  leading  questions  to  give  verisimilitude  to  his 
own  far-fetched  and  very  improbable  construction  of  some  of 
those  Articles,  the  same  declaration  commands  that  "  no  man 
hereafter  shall  either  print  or  preach  to  draw  the  Article  aside 
any  way,  but  shall  submit  to  it  in  the  plain  and  full  meaning 
thereof;  and  shall  not  put  his  own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Article,  but  shall  take  it  in  the  literal  and  gram- 
matical sense."  Let  any  person  look  over  the  87  questions,  and 
decide  whether  the  "  plain  meaning,"  the  "  literal  and  gram- 
matical sense,"  is  preserved  in  this  episcopal  document.  One 
single  example  may  suffice.  His  Lordship  maintains  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Free-will,"  that  it  is  "  contrary  to  our  tenth 
Article  to  declare  that  man  has  no  share  in  the  work  of  his  own 
salvation."  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  reader's  sentiment  as 
to  this  doctrine,  whether  he  think  with  his  Lordship  or  other- 
wise, does  the  Article  in  its  plain,  literal,  grammatical  interpre- 
^tion,  specify  any  such  contrariety?  Our  own  opinion,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  doctrine  itself  is  that  the  Article  says 
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ndtkinj;  direcdj  od  tbe  subject-;  and  that  bo  &r  from  the  hypiH 
thesis  in  question  being  plaioly  mid  literally  "  coDtrary  to"  the>i 
Article,  it  is  only  by  remote  re&reace  thaC^th^  Article  can  be 
broi^ht  to  bear  at  all  upon  the  point.  The:  Article  onl^  states 
that:  "The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  u  such* 
that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  by  hia  own  natural . 
strength  and  good  works  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God :  where- 
fore'we  haTG  no  po«Kr  to  do  good  works  pleasant  and  accept^ile 
to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that 
we  may  have  a  good  will  and  working  with  us  wh^i  we  have 
that  good  will."  Call  you  this  interpretit^  the  Articles  plainly 
and  literally?  Yet  this  is  bat  one  among  many  inttanees  in  the  - 
Peterborough  code  of  doctrine. 

'  The  petitioner  lastly  complains  in  this  allegation,  that  the 
measure  is  also  <'  in  opposition  to  the  most  amroved  testi- 
monies." And  is  it  not  ?  As  one  of  a  host  we  ehall  content  our- 
seWes  with  the  opinion  of  Kshop  Horsley,  to  which  we  miji^' 
add  that  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and  a  score  of  other  eminent  divinesw 
Hoirsley  remarks  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  Rochester  in  the 
year  1800 : 

"  A  diSereoce  of  opinioa  upon  what  are  called  the  Calvinislic  potnU 
is  no  sorl  of  reason  ibr  a  reparation  or  communions.  I  canR:sa  I  caS'' 
not  undMvtand  upon  what  principle  our  brethren  of  the  Calrinistic 
persuasion  should  denand  of  us,  that  we  should  adopt  either  the  re- 
solutions of  the  synod  of  Dort,  or  what  are  called  the  Lambeth 
Atticlet,  as  the  necess^  exposition  of  the  Articles  of  our  Church ; 
but  I  as  little  understand  upon  what  principle  our  Arminisn  brethren 
should  imist  that  we  should  set  fortli  their  optnions,  asiftkey  vxre 
aaerted  in  our  Articles  in  their  true  and  plain  meaning,  in  condem- 
nation of  the  CalvinUtic.  I  know  not  what  hinders,  but  that  the 
highest  Supralapsarian  Calvinist  may  be  as  good  a  churchman  as  an 
Arminian ;  and  if  the  Church  of  England  in  her  moderation  opens  her 
arms  to  both,  neither  can  viith  a  very  good  grace  desire  that  Ike  other 
should  be  excluded." 

In  another  charge  to  the  cler^  of  St.  Asaph  in  1 806,  Bbhop 
Horsley  remarks  of  the  AHiui,  Unitarian,  ana  PefogiaM  heresies: 
"  Tliese  are  the  things  against  which  you  should  whet  your  real, 
ratber  than  against  opinions,  which,  if  erroneous,  are  not  sinful. 
"What  the  church  has  tolerated,  her  sons  [and  doubtless  most  of 
all  her  bishops]  are  bound  to  tolerate;  and  to  treat  differences  of 
opinion  which  mav  subsist  v/ixhoaX,  \Aa.me  within  the  pale  of  the 
church  itself  with  lenity  and  gentleness."  Now  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  ridicules  the  use  of  the  word  "  tolerate  "  {pp.  fiS; 
30>)  as  apphed  to  the  present  question.  "  It  is  a  term,"  nesays, 
"  which  applies  only  to  Disseuters; "  he  "  does  not  know,"  on 
account  of  the  absurdity  of  the'  thing,  "  what  answer-  to  eiye  - 
when  charged  with  want  of  toleration,"'  "Bishop  Horsley  had 
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no  sucb  difiSealty.     That  learned  and  K^i^ioiu  prelate  was  well 

aware  that  a  apirit  of  intotertmee  may  be  found  both  within  and 
-without  the  walls  of  an  estaUisbed  church,  and  that,  wherever 
feund,  it  is  to  be  drarecated  and  deplored. 

Such  would  be  tne  opinions  of  the  Church  and  of  her  nxHt 
faithful  sons  aod  defen^rs,  even  if  the  tenets  against  which  the 
Bishop  of  Peterboroush  prepares  his  entrencluDent  were  all 
really  Calvinistic ;  but  tt)is  is  very  far  from  betog  the  fact  Surely 
it  ie  not  exclusively  Calvinistic,  for  instance,  to  assert  that  "  true 
&ith,  which  alone  is  "  lively  "  faith,  "  Jieceisarily  produces  good 
works,"  wbm  the  twelfth  Article,  in  common  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, asserts  this  doctrine  without  equivocation  or  reserve; 
surely,  we  say,  this  is  not  Calvinistic,  notwithstanding  the  Anti- 
calvinistic  Bishop  of  Peterborough  so  strongly  contends,  com^ 
menting  on  this  very  Article,  that  "  though  good  works  are  the 
nafuru/fruits  of  faitn,  they  are  not  the  necessary  fruits  offaitb^ 
or  fruits  which  follow  of  necessity."  Either  our  copv  of  the 
Articles  has  by  a  misprint  omitted  the  significant  word  not  be- 
fore necessarily,  or  his  Lordship's  construction  is  less  "  literal 
and  grammatical"  than  the  above-cited  Declaration  requires. 
But  this  only  by  the  way.  What  we  intend  to  add  as  the  conclu- 
sion to  this  paragraph  shall  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
Bishop  just  quot^.  "  Take  especial  care,"  says  Bishop  Horsley 
to  his  clergy,  "  before  you  mm  your  shafts  at  Calvinism,  thi^ 
you  know  what  is  Calvinism  and  what  is  not; — that  in  that  maw. 
of  doctrine  which  it  is  of  late  beocHue  the  fashion  to  abase  nnder 
the  name  of  Calvinism,  you  can  distinguish  with  certaintj 
between  that  part  of  it  which  is  nothing  better  than  Calvinisn:^ 
and  that  which  belongs  to  our  common  Christianity,  and  tbe 
general  faith  of  the  Reformed  churches,  lest  when  you  mean 
only  to  fall  foul  of  Calvinism,  you  should  unwarily  attack  some- 
Uiing  more  sacred  and  of  higher  origin."  Bishop  Horsley  cob»- 
plains  of  this  grievous  want  of  discrimination  in  some  celebrated 
writings  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  "  as  they  were  meant  to  be," 
turainst  the  Methodists;  but  the  evil  is  still  more  tatal  wbeo. 
Ue  bow  thus  "drawn  at  a  venture "  p^ietrates  "between  the 
joints  and  the  harness,"  in  the  most  vital  parts  of  our  own 
Church. 

The  fourth  allegation  and  reply  may  be  briefly  dispatched^ 
The  all^ation  is  that  "  the  clergy  recognize  no  standard  t» 
which  thev  are  bound  to  conform  bat  the  39  Articles  as  by  law- 
established  ; "  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  justly  re- 
plies that  they  are  bound  also  to  tM>nformity  to  the  Liturgy.  It 
appears  however  to  us  that  the  petitioner  meant  only  to  speak 
of  the  39  Church  Articles  in  contradiction  to  the  87  Peterborongb, 
Articles,  not.  in  contradistinction  to  the  Liturgy.    The  Biabcfi» 
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liowever,  has  caught  him  very  neatly  in  his  verbal  trap ;  though 
if  retort  were  argument,  the  petitioner  might  nsk  his  Lordship  in 
rieturn,  why  in  supplying  the  petitioner's  ^ficiency,  his  Ixtrdsbip 
forgot  to  add  the  venerable  qlaims  of  the  Homilies.  The  peti- 
tioner omilled  the  Liturgy ;  but  he  did  not  disparage  it;  now  his 
Ijordship,  it  is  well  known,  has  pnblickty  disparaged  the  Homi- 
lies, and  attempted  to  prevent  their  general  circulation.  Oier 
idea  is,  that  the  clergy  should  conform  to  all ;  let  them  believe 
■with  the  Articles,  preach  with  the  Homilies,  and  pray  with  the 
Ijturgy;  making  the  Bible  itself  their  standard  of  appeal, 
and  exemplilying  its  precepts  in  their  daily  conduct  Thus 
they  will  do  infinitely  more  for  religion  and  the  church  than  if 
they  devoted  a  thousand  lives  to  propounding  or  solving  ques- 
tions of  interminable  controversy. 

The  fifth  allegation  and  reply  are  nearly  to  the  same  effect  as 
the  fourth ;  we  therefore  dismiss  them ;  the  sixth  and  seventh 
are  as  follow : 

"  VI.  The  sixth  Allegation  is,  '  That  however  he  may  consider  his 
flystem  of  examination  to  be  according  to  the  national  standard,  it  is 
Jienceforth  no  longer  tlie  natlonul  standard,  to  which  the  Candidate  i* 
exclusively  called  to  assent,  but  rather  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  in- 
terpretation of  that  standard.' 

"  My  Lords,  if  there  must  be  no  interpretation  of  the  Articles,  there 
must  be  no  examinidion  in  ihe  Articles :  for  the  notion  of  examination 
without  interpretation  involves  an  absurdity.  The  matter  at  issue,  then, 
IB  reduced  to  this — Have  Bishops,  or  have  they  not.  a  right  to  examine 
ia  the  Articles  ?  If  they  have  no  such  right,  I  must  abandon  not  only  the 
QuestioQS-of  which  the  Petidooer  complains,  but  all  other  Questions. 
-oa  the  Articles,  which  at  my  own  discretion  I  might  think  pruper  to  em- 
ploy instead  of  the  present  Questions. 

"  My  Lords,  1  contend  tliat  Bishops  have  a  right  to  examine  in  the 
Articles ;  and  in  support  of  that  right  I  appeal  to  the  34th  Canon.  By 
that  Canon  every  Candiilale  for  Orders  is  required  '  to  yield  an  account 
of  his  faith,'  and  to  yield  this  account  '  according  to  the  Articles  of 
Reli^on."  Whether  the  account  be  given  in  English  or  in  Latin,  is 
nothing  to  the  account  itself.  I  ask,  then,  your  Lordships  whether  any 
man  can  yield  an  '  account  of  his  fiiith,'  and  yield  that  account  <  ac- 
cording to  the  Articles  of  Religion,'  by  the  bare  act  of  putting  his  name 
to  the  Articles  f  I  ask  your  Lordships  whether  he  con  yield  an  account 
of  his  faith,  according  to  the  Articles,  by  any  other  means  than  hy  exa- 
Mtnalioa  in  the  Articles?  I  ain  sure  your  Lordships  will  determine  that 
nothing  but  examinaiioa  can  elicit  the  account  required. 

"  VII.  Ihe  sevenih  Allegation  is,  *  That  the  Title  prefixed  to  the 
llurty-nine  Articles,  viz.  Articles  agreed  upon  for  the  avoiding  of  diver- 
rities  of  opinions,  and  of  establishing  consent  touching  true  Religion, 
sufficiently  illustrates  their  design,  and  proves  that  it  is  the  Articles 
themselves,  and  not  a  Prelate's  interpretation  of  them,  that  constitute 
the  only  authorized  provision  against  all  diversity  of  opinioo.* 
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"  Idy  Lords,  it  i*  certainly  trae.  that  diversity  nf  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  is  th/e  otgect  age tpst  which  our  Articles  were  intend- 
ed to  provide.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  this  diver- 
sity of  opinion  can  be  prevented  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  Petitioner, 
He  says  it  is,  'the  Articles  themselves,  and  not  a  I'relate's  inter- 
pretalion  of  them,  that  constitute  the  only  authorized  jirovision  against 
all  diversity  of  opinion,'  But  the  Articles  themselves,  as  opposed  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Articles,  cannot  possibly  produce  the  effect 
intended.  By  the  Articles  themsehes,  as  opposed  to  the  interpretation 
of  them,  can  be  meant  nothing  more,  than  the  bare  tetter  of  the  Arti- 
clefi.  But  the  hare  letter  of  the  Articles,  without  reference  to  the 
sense  of  the  Articles,  expresses  no  opinion  tvhatever.  And  that,  which 
exptesaes  no  opinion,  can  never  operate  as  a  check  on  diversity  of 
opinion."     (P.  32—26.) 

Oar  own  opinion  on  the  whole  of  tins  matter  is  very  simple. 
A  bishop  doubtless  lias  a  right  to  examine  his  candidates  either 
for  ordination  or  a  licence ;  nor  has  the  canon  or  statute  law  ver- 
baUy  tied  him  down  with  much  strictness  to  any  particular  me- 
thod of  conducting  his  inquisition.  Nay  further,  if  he  should 
greatly  exceed  his  authority,  there  is  stilt  no  l^al  remedy.  His 
power  is  wholly  discretionary  and  irresponsible.  Even  the  Arch- 
bishop, it  seems,  cannot  repair  any  injury  committed ;  for  the 
twelfth  allegation  before  us  is,  that  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  had 
been  appealed  to  in  the  present  instance,  but  had  replied  that 
*'  he  is  not  competent  to  interfere  on  this  occasion,"  in  which  in- 
competency the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  concurs.  We  are  not 
ourselves  persuaded  ot  this  incompetency ;  we  know  at  least 
that  an  Archbishop  has  full  authority  to  "  recommend"  to  hi» 
suffragans  what  may  appear  to  him  befitting,  and  that  a  bishop 
is  bound  by  oath  to  "  alt  due  reverence  and  obedience"  to  his 
metropolitan ;  and  can  be  libelled  against  for  contumacy,  pro- 
vided the  propriety  or  necessity  ot  the  Archbishop's  recom- 
mendation can  be  duly  maintained.  But  we  will  take  the  matter 
as  we  find  it,  and  allow  that  the  bishop  acts  with  impunity  in 
the  use  Qf  his  discretion.  Still  he  is  morally  bound  by  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  Church ;  he  has  no  just  warrant  to  carry  his 
inquisition  in  matters  of  faith  farther  than  the  39  Articles  carry 
it,  though  the  Church,  not  contemplating  that  any  bishop  would 
think  ol  doing  so,  has  annexed  no  penalty  to  such  a  crime.  The 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  wishes  to  secure  a  grrater  degree  of 
orthodoxy  than  he  thinks  can  lie  secured  by  mere  submission  to 
the  statuteable  and  canonical  test.  His  87  questions  are  to  do 
for  the  Church  what  the  59  Articles  will  not.  Now,  however 
desirable  such  a-  coincidence  of  sentiment  might  he,  the  pro- 
pounders  of  our.  Articles  never  expected  or  demanded  it.  If  the 
canJ^ftte  will  fairly  subscribe  to  the  appointed  tests,  the  Church 
i»'BBtfsfied.     'f  Though  some  diderencei  liave  been  ill  raised," : 
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says  the  royil  deckration  jirefixed  to  the  Arttclea,  "  we  yet  take 
comfort  in  this,  that  &11  clergymen  within  our  realm  have  always 
most  willingly  subscribed  to  the  Articles  established ;  which  is 
an  arKumeiit  to  us,  that  they  all  agree  in  the  true,  usual,  literal 
meaning  of  the  said  Articles,  and  that  even  in  those  curious 
points  in  which  the  present  dliferences  lie,  men  of  all  sorts  take 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  for  them ;  which  is. 
an  argument  again  that  none  of  them  intend  any  desertion  of  the 
Articles  established."  We  confess  that  this  superficial  unioa 
does  not  yield  to  our  minds  quite  so  much  "  comfort "  as  to  the 
author,  whoever  he  might  be,  of  this  declaration,  which  has  tha 
sancUon  of  the  king  and  convocation ;  but  one  point  results  veij 
clearly  from  the  statement ;  namely,  that  it  waa  not  any  igno- 
rance of  the  diversity  of  sentiment  among  the  clergy  that  pre- 
vented  the  line  being  drawn  more  tigbdy ;  but  that  it  was  either 
a  poliUc  or  a  charitable  toleration  of  minor  diflerenceo ;  a  "  to- 
leration" which  Bishop  Marsh  will  not  consent  to  afford,  and 
which  he  proceeds,  on  nis  own  u^e  and  extra-judicial  authority^ 
to  rectify.  It  is  allied  that  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
requires  measures  which  were  not  so  necessary  in  former  times; 
m  other  words,  that  the  S9  Articles  will  not  exclude  what  are 
called  "  the  evangelical  clergy,"  and  that  therefore  87  new  qoea- 
tions  are  necessary;  but,  in  truth,  tbae  was  as  much  discre- 
pancy of  opiuitm  whoi  the  above-mentioned  declaration  was 
iSHied  as  when  the  speech  before  us  was  delivered  ;  the^only  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  king  and  oouvocation,  knowing  the  oblif|Dities 
or  infirmities  of  the  human  mind,  felt  it  nece&sary  to  allow  fos 
■  them ;  whiie  the  Margaret  PrDfess<»-  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge 
determines,  not  only  that  all  men  shall  be  of  one  mind,  that  all 
Charles  the  Fifih's  clocks  shall  chime  together,  but  that  Peter-i 
borough  shall  henceforth  be  the  sole  stont^d,  and  that  all  sound- 
churchmen  shall  appeal  from  the  Church  to  iu  self-elected  expo- 
sitor ;  from  the  39  Articles  to  the  87  questions,  sad  from  the 
Prayer  Book  and  Homilies,  to  the  36  subsidiary  saft^uards. 

His  Lordship  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  and  in  his  reply  tft. 
the  eighth  ali^ation,  which  is  a  continuation  of  thesame  subject^ 
ket^  out  of  sight  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  question; 
which  is  not  whether  the  formularies  of  the  Church  most  receive 
somie  interpreUEion ;  but  by  what  authority  his  Lordship  takea 
t^n  himsc^  to  be  the  interpreter.  The  unruffled  complaceBC^ 
with  which  his  Lordship  takes  for  granted,  what  is  one  principH 
pmnt  in  dispute,  that  his  own  constructioii  of  the  Articles,  &c.  it 
perfectly  correct,  and  that  the  Church  itself  is  embodied  in  ibbl' 
own  person,  sf^ieaFs  to  us  quite  extraordinary.  Amos^  the  pnir 
lata  who  were  present  at  the  delivery  t^  this  speech,  weiqa«a» 
doBwbecher  there  was.oiMs.wfao  weiddROtpartially,  soBW.wotildt 
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most  ecsentiatly,  6\tPer  from  some  of  bis  Lordship's  sentnn«nts';f 
yet,  as  if  rdying  npon  the  House  of  Lords  not  being  an  arena  'ft*'' 
tbeoWical  debate,  his  Lordship  speaks  of  himself  as  if  he  were 
the  sole,  the  infallible  standard  and  judge ;  even  the  royal  injuni>' 
tion  that  no  man  shall  "  put  bis  own  sense  or  comment  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  Article,"  he  adrohly  takes  to  signify  that  no 
man  shall  difer  from  the  interpretation  of  the  Bishop  of  Pet«u 
borough ;  who,  tt  seems,  may  put  Aw  meaning  on  them ;  and  then' 
taking  for  granted  that  his  meaning  is  the  only  right,  true,  and' 
literal  meaning,  all  his  diocese  must  subscribe  to  it  as  the  author- 
ized test  of  Church  principles.  Thus  every  sect  acta  by  the  BiWe; 
and  thus  might  a  Calvinistic  prelate  as  foirlv  act  by  the  Church. 
The  w)>ole  of  his  Lordship's  argument,  botn  in  this  speech  and 
dsewhere,  is  almost  literally  gronnded  on  the  assumption  that  bis 
cang4  Retire  wfis  a  patent  of  infallibility;  that  the  mere  eircum-^ 
stance  of  being  a  bishop  renders  him  not  only  a  dednrativc 
officer  of  the  Church,  but,  without  appeal,  an  authoritative  expo- 
nent of  her  doctrines,  and  a  summary  and  irresponsible  judge  io 
all  matters  touching  her  jurisdiction.  Take  away  this  assum[>>, 
tion,  and  the  whole  of  his  Lordship's  vindication  remains  unsup*- 
ported. 

Some  of  the  remaining  allegations  and  answers  have  been  anti- 
cipated, and  the  others  are  of  minor  interest ;  we  therefore  paBa 
mem  over.  We  have,  however,  a  few  concluding  observations 
to  make,  for  which  we  must  request  the  indulgence  of  our  readers. 
With  regard  to  the  legal  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
to  impose  his  questions,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  saj 
much ;  indeed,  the  discussion  would  lead  to  a  minute  crittdsm 
on  all  the  canons  and  statutes  relating  to  the  subject,  which  wonM 
be  neither  compatible  with  our  limits,  nor  very  acceptable  per^ 
haps  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  We  wish,  however,  not  to 
be  understood  as  yielding  the  right;  our  own  view  is  thatthe 
Church  never  for  a  moment  contemplated  such  an  assumption  of 
power,  and  that  her  whole  spirit  and  economv  are  opposed-  to' 
rtff  exertion.  Without  troubling  our  readers  with  all  the 
terfmicaliltes  of  the  questimi,  we  will  fix  upon  one  angle 
point,  namely,  the  language  of  oor  laws  and  the  practice  of 
our  courts  in  the  matter  of  institution  to  a  benefice.  A  bishop  is 
as  much  allowed  and  enjoined  to  examine  for  institution,  as 
for  a  curate's  licence  or  for  ordination.  The  three  cases  stand 
<Hi  precisely  the  same  ground  as  respects  the  intention  of  the 
Church  to  secure-piety,  competency,  and  orthodoxy.  Now-  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  maintains  that  he  has  a  right  to  impese 
his  S6  qnestiODs  in  the  case  of  licensing,  and  hts  87  for  or- 
dijRation;  but  will  he  venture  to  impose  a  single  question 
tat  institution,'  eicept  the-  r^ular  forma  and   tests    acknow- 
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ledged  and  appmnted  by  the  Church  and  State?  It  was  indeed 
rumoured  two  or  three  years  since  that  his  Lordship  maintained 
this  rieht,  and  resolved  to  try  the  experiment ;  but  lie  never  did 
so,  and  is  never  likely  to  do  so — and  why?  obviously  because 
the  coutts  would  interfere,  and  demand  on  what  l^al  ground  he 
refused  to  institute  a  duly  qualifitd  and  prcsentea  clerk ?  Hia 
Lordship  would  not  be  permitted  to  reply  that  the  clerk  was 
contumacious  in  not  answering  a  string  of  extra-judicial  leading 

auestions.  The  courts  would  recognize  no  test  ot  doctrine  but 
le  regular  pledges  and  subscriptions,  and  would  compel  bis 
Lordship  to  institute,  and  probably  award  damages  to  the  injured 
party  in  case  civil  loss  had  been  sustained.  The  case  of  stipen- 
diary  curates  applying  for  licenses  differs,  as  far  as  respects  tlw  pre- 
sent argument,  from  that  of  preseniees  to  a  benefice,  only  in  this, 
that  in  the  former  the  courts  do  not  interfere  ;  but  ihe  spirit  of 
the  law  and  the  intention  of  the  Church  arc  clearly  the  same  in 
both  these  cases,  and  his  Lordship,  we  contend,  is  not  justified  in 
imposinga  test  of  doctrine  in  the  one  which  he  would  not  be  legally 
empowered  to  impose  in  the  other.  The  impunity  he  now  enjoys 
by  the  curate's  bill,  which  renders  him  irresponsible  in  the  use  of 
bis  discretion,  except  to  the  summary  jurisuiction  of  the  archbi- 
shop, does  not  authorize  his  availing  himself  of  that  impunity  to 
lay  down  a  new  test  of  doctrine.  It  is  too  large  nn  inference 
diat  because  a  bishop  may  and  must  examine,  he  is  warranted  in 
examining  on  what  subjects  and  to  what  extent  he  pleases.. 
Would  a  bishop  he  legally  or  canonically  justified  in  examining 
a  candidate  for  orders  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Kamskatchan 
■  language,  or  a  curate  for  a  license  in  the  scietice  of  geology  ? 
Yet  if  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  assumption  be  correct,  he 
might  do  even  this,  if  he  saw  fit;  at  least  no  appeal  would 
lie  Irom  his  discretion,  however  indiscreetly  exerted. 

The  S9  Articles  arc  not  only  a  test,  but  a  shield.  They  ought 
as  much  to  be  interposed  to  protect  a  candidate  who  believes 
them,  as  to  exclude  another  who  denies  them,  it  is  notorious 
that  we  have  had  not  only  Pelagian,  but  even  Arian  and  Socinioa 
bishops :  and  what  protection  has  an  orthodox  clergyman  against 
the  prejudices  of  such  an  individual,  except  his  willingness  to 
subscribe  ex  animo  the  S9  Articles,  and  to  comply  with  all 
other  prescribed  ordinances  of*  the  Church  ?  Would  the  public, 
would  the  House  of  Lords,  endure  to  be  told,  in  such  a  case,  that 
no  party  has  any  authority  to  Interfere  between  a  bishop  and 
a  candidate  for  ordination  or  licensing;  that  even  the  arch- 
bishop himself  cannot  interpose  his  omcial  mediation!'  It  is, 
nothing  to  reply  that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  holds  no  such' 
doctrines  as  we  have  mentioned;  .we  are  far  from  nieauing  that 
he  does;  but  neither  measures  nor  niea  have  any  thing  t9  do. 
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with  the  question ;  it  is  solely  a  question  of  principle,  and  as  socli 
we  considw  it.  We  maintain  that  if  the  Bishq}  of  Peterborough 
is  right  in  his  argument,  there  is  nothing  to  defend  the  Church 
agaimt  every  species  of  heterodoxy :  a  Feather's  tavern  divine 
has  only  to  he  made  a  bishop  to  enable  him  with  impunity  to 
generate  and  perpetuate  his  heresies,  and  to  refuse  ordination  or 
license  to  any  who  shall  venture  to  oppose  them. 

The  large  arbitrary  irresponsible  powers  of  our  bishops,  how- 
ever occasionally  beneficial  to  the  Cnurcb,  are  too  liable  to  mis- 
take or  abuse  to  be  safely  conceded  to  any  order  of  men,  bow^ 
ever  exalted  their  station  or  exemplary  their  character.  We 
bring  no  charge  against  the  right  reverend  bench  for  their  mode 
of  exercising  this  power,  which  is,  generally  speakias,  charac' 
terised  by  great  moderation,  and  a  sense  of  justice  and  utility .  Bat 
the  system  itself  is  improper  and  impolitic;  it  is  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  all  our  other  institutions,  even  the  army  and  navy  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  fraught  with  evils  to  the  Established  Church. 
The  more  virtuous  and  excellent  the  character  of  any  particular 
prelate,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  see  or  admit  this  position ;  for  he 
IS  comtcious  of  his  own  integrity  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdicti<Mi> 
and  is  tbankiiil  for  an  instrument  of  utility,  which,  judging  iroin 
fais  own  experience,  he  is  unwilling  to  think  has  been,  or  \nll  b^ 
abused.  The  principal  argument  employed  to  vindicate  this 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power,  is,  that  cases  may  occar  in 
i^ch  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  Church  are  consulted 
by  acting  upon  strong  evidence  which  could  not  be  regu- 
larly received,  and  by  excluding  individuals  who  could  not  be 
legally  convicted.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  ' 
remark;  and  could  figure  to  ourselves  many  particular  cases,  in 
every  department  of  life,  from  the  sovereign  to  the  master  of  a 
parish  apprentice,  in  which  irresponsible  summary  measures,  in 
the  hands  of  a  well-disp(»ed  ana  discreet  man,  would  prevent 
much  injury,  and  effect  much  good.  But  this  partial  and  occa- 
sional benefit  must  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  obvious 
evils  of  such  a  system.  The  most  experienced  and  virtuous 
judge  may  not  decide  without  hearing  both  ^des ;  the  veriest 
pauper  cannot  be  sentenced  to  a  single  week's  imprigonment 
without  a  specification  of  his  offence  and  proof  of  the  charge; 
yet  a  clergyman  of  unexc^tionable  piety,  learning,  and  chanu^ 
ter,  perhaps  in  old  age,  perhaps  with  a  helpless  family  dependant 
upon  him,  may  at  once,  summarily,  and  without  process  or  ap- 
peal, be  ejected  &om  his  scanty  cure,  and  thrown  helpless  on  the 
world,  vrith  a  blighted  character,  because,  forsooth,  some  new 
bishop  sees  fit  to  put  forth  a  novel  test  of  doctrines,  to  which  all 
bis  stipendiary  clergy,  however  reluctantly,  must  subscribe;  nay 
more,  because  perhaps  a  mmoar,  a  suspicion,  a  misrepresenta* 
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iMii  to  hit  disadraoUge,  faaa  bctn  curted  to  bis  dioeesan,  tte 
i&Bturo  of  which  be  is  not  entitled  to  demand,  or  to  ask  who  is 
jIub accuser,  or  wbstialiii  ofience.  The. Bishop  of  Peterboron^ 
hn  certainly  acted  like  a.  bold  and  honest  man;  he  has  printed 
snd^freely  isnied  the  coda  by  which  he  tries  his  dcrgy ;  but  ia 
Ibi*  he  has  performed  a  work  of  entire  aupereFogation ;  for  if, 
with  the  same  views,  but  with  less  courage,  instead  of  stating  his 
terms,  be  had  kept  bis  own  citunsel,  and  arbitrarily,  and,  without 
-nsngmng  anyreason,  rejected  all  applicants  who  did  not  come  up 
-toois'standardy  be  could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
Iwve  beea  called  to  account  for  bis  proceeding.  He  might, 
if  he  chose,  at  one  stroke,  with  perfect  impunity,  weed  his 
-whole  diocese  of  every  stipendiary  clergyman  within  its  limits; 
be  might  license  a  new  ^et  to-morrow,  and  r^ect  them  the  next 
day*  and  so  on  in  unlimited  succession.  The  high  character  of 
our  bishops,  indeed,  wholly  forbids  the  idea  of  such  freaks,  but 
there  is  nothing  legally  to  prevent  them. 

These  hardships  apply  only  to  the  case  of  candidates  for  ord^-s 
uid-the  unbeneficed  clergy.  The  case  of  incumbents, — though 
■tke  Church  clearly  intended  a^^ber  functionaries  to  stand  on  uie 
same  looting  as  respects  doctrinal  tests — has,  on  account  of  tbe 
jealousy  of  mankind  respeedng  the  rights  of  property,  been  con- 
udered  somewhat  less  hazardous.  No  bishop  certainly  can  eject 
>a  beneficed  cWgyman,  summanty,  without  process,  andtuithoat 
evm  assigning  a  reason,  as  he  may  a  licensed  stipendiary  curate; 
nor  can  he  refose  to  instUute  without  legal  cause,  though  the 
eranting  of  a  licence  is  a  mere  matter  of  discretion.  A  method 
has,  however,  lately  been  discovered  of  reducing  evem.  freehold 
cleriical  patronage  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  a  bishop.  The 
whole  mass  of  our  Chnrcb>prefeEmenlg  now  hangs  upon  a  mere 
idiread.  The  Lord  >CbaaieelIor  himself  has  no  pledge  that  the 
next  ■clergyman  whom  he-presents  to  a  benefice  may  not  be  re- 
-jccted-^rejected  without  Bhe  powibility  of  remedy — at  tbe  will  of 
a  single  prelate.  Tlie  feet  is  illastrated  and  proved  by  an  extra- 
vrdinary  circumsCance  which  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
-liords  in  the  session  of  1820.  A  petition  was  presented  to  tbe 
House  b^  a  licMised  cleTgymen  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  stating 
:that  he  had  beoi  duly  presented  to  two  livings,  value  500/.  per 
annum,  and  was  in  every  respect  qualified  to  hold  them.  The 
oneof  these  livings  was  in  tRe  diocese  of  Lincoln,  the  other  in 
that  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  f^attrborough.  He  had  procured  a 
regular  testimcHiial,  signed  by  three  clergymen  in  the  diocese  in 
irnich  he  ofBciated ;  -which  testimony  it  was  necessary  ^uuld  be 
iceuntersigncd  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Eneter,  Dr.  Pelham,  now  Bishop 
'<if  Lincoln.  The  Bish<^  howevervsaw  fit  torefuee  hiscounter- 
Kg&ftture ;  in-  ootMequeD«»  of  wbich  ibe  Bubops  of  Xtincoln'  and 
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IVtfirbonHighooaldnot,^Drdid,jiot, institute,  and  the  petiHann- 
actually  lost  both  livings.  Of  die  petitiooer'a  character  or 
princij^es  we  know  nothing ;  the  onlv  point  on  which  we  are 
'Called  to  fix  our  notice  is,  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  rested  his 
vindication  on  hia  diuretiojiary  right  to  remiehis  counter-sifna- 
tare  without  assigning  any  reason ;  he  had  eren  reTused  to  allow 
tbe  petitioner  to  eK|dain  some  remark  made  bj  him  which  it  seems 
had  been  privately  retailed  to  the  Bishop,  and  on  which  his  Lord- 
ship acted  when  he  refused  his  counter-signature,  though  the  pe- 
titioner offered  to  prove  that  his  words  had  been  misrepresented. 
'Whether  they  had,  or  bad  iK>t,  we  of  course  cannot  decide ;  but 
one  thing  is  very  clear, — that  if  a  bishop  may;  without  assigning 
finy  reason,  refuse  his  oounter-signature  to  a  testimonial  (which 
coHoter-signarure,  we  should  state,  by  no  means  endorses  the  cba- 
racSer  of  the  individual,  but  only  the  identity  and  respectability 
of  the  testifying  parties),  there  is  no  longer  any  security  for  rm. 
ecclesiastical  patron  that  his  presentee  will  be  admitted,  except 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  countersigning  bishop.  The  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  if  he  saw  fit,  might  ha^e  ample  revenge  on  any 
noble  lord  who  opposed  his  questions  in  the  House,  or  on  any 
otiier  ecclesiastical  patron  out  of  it,  by  refusing  his  counter-si^ 
nature  to  any  of  their  presentees  or  friends.  Over  his  own  clergy 
liis  power  is  still  more  formidable,*  and  well  may  his  Lordsfaip 
&iatnpb,  as  he  does  in  the  speech  before  us,  that  his  clergy  are 
vay  generallyin  fitvour  of  his  iquestions,  when  he  knows  that 
besides  his  power  over  the  unbeneficed  part  of  them,  who  may 
be  instantly  dismissed  from  their  stations,  and  ccmsigned  to  the 
chances  of  poverty  and  a  suspicious  character,  he  has  an  indireet 
power  over  all  of  them,  bendiced  or  unbeneficed,  by  his  right'of 
fplntrarily  revising  to  countersign  their  testimonials  in  case  they 
we  presented  to  a  living.  A  bisht^  may  thus  lie  up  every  clergy^ 
man  inhisdiocese  from  accepting  the  most  valuable  preferment. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  see  our  venerable  prelates  reduced 
to  the  character  of  mere  automata  ;  let  their  powers  be  large  and 
liberal;  let  them  be  treated  with  the  respect  and  confidence  due 
to  their  virtues  and  station  ;  but  still  let  them  ever  be  subjected 
to  a  reasonable  degree  of  responsibility.  A  certain  measure  of 
publicity  will  always  be  necessary,  as  a  check  to  abuse,  so  long 
as  hishopsure  men,  and  men  are  fallible.  A  clergyman,  before 
he  is  ejected  from  a  station,  or  is  refused  a  licence  to  a  new  one, 
ought  to  be  privileged  to  know  what  is  his  ofience,  and  what  is 
the  evidence  on  which  it  is  grounded.  He  ought  also  to  be  pro- 
Mcted.  ^^ainst  arbitrary  tests  and  impositions.  His  error  or  mi»- 
conducc  should  be  proved  before '  he  is  punished  for  it.  (^e 
individual  shduld  not  be  the  sole  irresponsible  l^islator,  judge, 
jwy>.«id  executioner.    Soch  powers  are  too  greal  fer  huBmn  m- 
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firmity ;  and  our  only  wonder  \»  that  tb^  are  not  abused  Xo  Ad 
«xteot  far  bejond  what  the  f^reatest  enemy  of  our  venerable 
bfflich  would  venture  to  insinuate  has  ever  been  exemplified. 

The  frankness,  however,  with  which  the  whole  of  thii  article 
faas,  we  trust,  been  written,  induces  ua  to  add,  that  in  one  respect 
we  think  the  influence  and  power  of  some  of  our  biiJiops  have 
been  misapplied ;  we  mean  lu  discountenancing  what  has  l)een 
called  the  popular  form  of  Christianity,  or  that  system  of  faith 
and  morals  which  is  held  by  many  of  our  most  active  and  pious 
clerey,  in  common,  Arminian  and  Calvinistic,  and  which  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  its  leading  principle  of  "  make  the  tree  good, 
and  its  fruiE  shall  be  good ;  but  if  the  tree  be  corrupt,  ihe  fruit 
will  be  corrupt  also;"  in  other  words,  which  leads  mankind  as 
Auilty,  helpless,  and  perishing,  to  the  cross  of  their  Saviour  alone 
lor  pardon;  which  uiculcates  faith  as  the  instrument  of  justi- 
fication, and  urges  the  necessity  of  renovation  of  heart,  and  an 
entire  devotion  of  the  life  to  toe  service  of  God,  the  one  being 
the  source  of  the  other.  The  abuses  of  Antinomianbm,  co- 
operating with  the  natural  Pelagianism  of  the  human  mind,  have 
in  too  many  instances  rendered  what  is  called  "  the  Evangelical 
system"  unjusdy  suspected.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  di^ 
countenanced,  as  too  strict  and  rigid ;  in  others,  on  quite  a  con- 
trary ground,  as  lax  and  latitudinarian.  We  always  grieve  to 
see  a  bishop  nsingtbe  weight  of  bis  power  and  influence  to  check 
the  extension  of  this  system,  instead  of  merely  restraining  any 
evils  which  may  inddentally  grow  up  with  it.  Manv  well-meao- 
ing  men  have  foUen  into  this  error.  And  what  has  been  the 
consequence?  a  consequence  which  certainly  they  never  wished 
or  anticipated — the  worldly,  the  licentious,  the  heterodox,  the 
scoffers  at  religion,  have  rejoiced  at  the  countenance  which  they 
concaved  to  be  given  to  their  own  evil  lives  and  principles,  front 
the  hostility  shown  to  the  puritanical  strictness  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  the  pious  and  conscientious  churchman  has  been  grieved 
at  the  suspicion  thrown,  not  merely  on  his  own  character,  out  on 
aome  of  the  most  interesting  and  fundamental  doctrines  and 
duties  of  our  holy  religion ;  while  those  who  had  some  devout 
principles  and  scnpturS  information,  without  settled  ideas  of  the 
lawfulness  and  duty  of  ecclesiastical  conformity,  have  quitted  tbe 
Establishment  in  disgust,  and  spread  every  where  a  &tal  report 
that  self-denying  scriptural  piety  Ends  no  acceptance  within  her 
^le. 

We  may  seem  to  be  forgetting  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's 
questions ;  but  tbe  return  from  our  digression  is  not  very  mffi- 
cult.  Suppose  that  his  Lordship  cojM  produce  the  unitormitv 
he  wishes;  saM)ose  he  could  reduce  alt  his  own  clergy,  and  afi 
tbe  dergy  in  uigland,  to  the  Peterborough  standard;  suppose 
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lie  could  call  back  the  several  millions  of  Bibles  issued  by  the 
Bible  Society,  and  abolish  tbe  institution ;  suppose  he  could  Uy 
an  embargo  on  tbe  Homilies,  and  rccal  every  copy  in  print; 
suppose  he  could  substitute  his  3€  or  87  questions  for  the  39 
Articles,  at  least  for  those  on  original  sin,  and  juatirying  faith, 
and  the  other  litigated  topics;  suppose  he  could  repress  all  en- 
thusiasm in  the  clergy  by  conSning  their  studies  to  biblical  m^ 
DUEcriptB,  and  cold  metaphviical  German  theology ;  would  any 
thing  be  really  gained  on  tne  side  of  p!ety>  or  morals,  or  good 
order  in  the  nation?  If  every  spark  of  evangelism  were  to  cease 
out  of  the  land,  would  the  Church  or  the  State  prosper  the  better? 
would  the  clergy  be  more  useful,  or  tbe  people  more  devout  2' 
The  view  which  not  only  some  of  our  most  zealous  divines,  but 
some  also  of  our  coolest  politicians,  have  taken  of  this  subject,  i^ 
that  the  "evangelical  party  in  the  Church"  is  its  main  pillar, 
that  by  which  it  retains  its  strongest  hold  upon  the  affections  <^ 
the  people,  and  by  which  it  is  cniefly  the  msti'ument  of  moraV 
and  spiritual  benefit.  So  much  has  been  said,  and  so  many 
volumes  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  that  we  forbear  to  en- 
large ;  but  the  inquiry  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
statesman,  I^islator,  and  ecclesiastical  patron;  even  irrespective 
of  those  hicher  considerations  which  relate  to  the  spiritual  inter- 
est of  mankind,  and  tbe  future  weifere  of  the  human  snnX. 

We  may  have  itemed  perhaps,  from  the  course 
ment,  to  have  opposed  the  right  and  duty  of  our  bis 
amine  into  tbe  principles  of  their  candidates;  but 
very  far,  from  being  our  intention.     Would  that  tht 
far  more  deeply  !  Our  quarrel  Is  only  with  that  cole 
litigious  perquisition,  which  may  make  men  polem 
never   make  them   Christians;  which   may  surroun 
with  thorns  and  briars  to  keep  out  intruders,  bui 
make   its   enclosures  "  blossom  as  the  rose."     We 
deprecate   the  spirit  which   these  questions  are  c: 
generate.     Wearied  with  our  secular  labours  durin 
and  needing  repose  from  the  toils,  and  consolation 
cares,  of  life,  we  should  be  grievously  disappointer 
of  sacred  rest,  if  the  only  pastoral  instruction  we  were  to  receive 
should  be  as  hard  and  controversial,  as  meagre  and  poverty- 
struck,  as  the  Peterborough  divinity.     Yes — let  our  bishops  ex- 
amine; they  cannot  examine  too  much  or  too  deliberately;  let 
them  inquire  piously  and  affectionately  into  the  spiritual  and 
devotional  qualifications  of  their  candidates ;  into  their  zeal  and 
humility,  their  love  for  their  Saviour  and  for  the  souls  of  men;' 
let  them  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  watch  over  their  religious 
progress,  and  advise  with  them  on  their  scruples,  and  check 
them  in  their  rashness,  and  urge  .upon  them  their  baptismal 
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ftlws,'  ami  tfftin  ttfeirt  to  H«vfflily-*iti*dtiess.  iVe  kno*r  the' 
difficulties  in  the  #ay  ot' sifch  h  process;  we  are  aware  thitt 
bh&ops  cannot  liaw  effect  all  that  is'  desirable,  or  all  that  in  dftya- 
ifhert  dioceses  were  sniall,  and  discipline  was  better  preservM, 
Iras'  att^nable.  Bnt  they  may  do  sometliin^.  If  on\j  a  few 
ttveks  intervene  between  the  iirst  application  (or  ofdert  and  the 
dty  of  examination,  even  those  few  weeks  are  valuable;  ceftainlj 
&r  too  valuable  to  be  spent,  as  in  the  Bishop  of'Peterboroush's 
*ocese,  in  drawing  np  replies  to  a  siring  of  controTcrsial^eriesv 
T^ey  are  days  for  the  deepest  Self-examination,,  and  prarCf, 
and' devotional  study.  When  will  it  be  duly  felt  in  all  poblic, 
private,  and  national  schools,  in  all  colleges,  universities,  «ftd 
eniscO[4al  examination-rooms,  that  science  is  not  religion ;  that 
divinity  is  not  piety;  that  a  man  may  take  oaths,  and  snbsmbe 
t^ls,  nnd  "satisfactorily"  answer  ten  times  87  ingenious  qiles- 
i^ns,  and  yet  betfttMitUt^  of  the  V^ry  first  elenrents  offitnessKbt- 
flie  pastoral  office  ? 

-    ■      ■  ■•  -         -•     '-■  ' , 


hit  to  soTtte  Tarts  of  Ethiopia.  By 
\sa:  Fe!tow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Barnard  Hanbury,  of  Jesus  Collie, 
}  ahu   other  engravings.     London^ 


which  lies  between  tfa'ef 
described  by  various  trft- 
known  of  the  space  thdt 
fact.  Immediately  abOve 
d  Batn  el  Madjar,  ivhleli 
le:  Sukk6t  is  the  name 
that  comes  Dar  Mabass, 
lorth  to  south.     D6ngola 

a  southerly  direction  up 
ititude,  then  bends  to  tlw 
;he  Nile,  and  terminated 
brces  the  traveller,  ^ii6 
owards  the  tiorfh.  Dtf 
Istrict  ttirough  which  tUtf. 
terber  and  Shertdy  fill  tf 
ennoar. 

t,  in  proceedit^  fi^^m  \h6, 
art  of  D6ngoIa  itt  1698. 
lardt  penetrated  as  far  air 
ifaass,  in  about  ^0^  nor^ 
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lAt^c]e^j,T)ieob^rva4oi^,orthefoMter'are< 
aa^  ic  >Tas.;onl^  a  smaM  part  nf  tlie.  country 
tIieneKc>(H  the  .Matter  accomplished  travefler., 
m^d  ,Mr..Haai)ui;j'i,,there^cc,  possess  the  hie 
plonml.^d  defu'ibed  a  tratt  altogether  oefv  to 

The  districts,  which  we  ^ve  mentionedj  exl 
i^ncjc  divQisties^coBBideralile  satneness  of  a$p 
itfltms  thr«i^  theni,is  divided  from  time  to 
^ii^.  aii^Twards  reunite  so  as  to  enclose  i 
ifttdaot 'isles  and  islets,  whicif  attract  inhalu 
sbuD^nf;^  of  their  proi^ctioBs,  and  by  the  s( 
Mrainst  thfs,  4^>*edations  of  the  wandering  tr 
Aiong.on^  or  Wb  of  the  hanica,  and  more  fn 
9Ut^p  thaa  along  the  western,  there  geherall 
aqd  cuUiEaced  slip  of  ground,  sometimes  spi 
^'Do^gpla,  to  a  considerable  breadth ;  at  othe 
compreKsed,  or  even  entirely  interrupted,  by  ru 
i^g  sands..  To  the  right  and  to  the  .left  of. 
•desolation,  a  wide  expanse  of  sand  frequentei 
<^tf)rv,  Ar;!^  whero  toe  ^e  seeks  in  vain  ft 
^eermato  rest  uppn,  than  the  dark  or  yelloti 
Qou|itaia^  in  the  bao^  ground- 

fh^  population  of  the  Batn  al  fladjar,  Suk 
D6og(Ha(  is  Nubian.  The  women  are  genen 
a  (fovfirifig  round  tiui  waist ;  and  do  not  appei 
fikvoun^bl^  jfnpressioa  on  Mr.  W.,.  notwithstt 
MNion  in  lavoar  of  black,  whicfa  be  thinks,  o 
^e  iiqf»('  colovr  for  »  human  behig.  tn  speak! 
^eatiqul^tton;  when  t^ey  mean  to  lie  emphs 
tluar.foice  to  shrillness ;  and  to  enforce  wliat  I 
shrill^^tounds  are  re-echoed,  by  the  other  femi 
though  they  should  have  taken  no  share  io  th 
sation.  They  are  not  afraid  of  being  seen  in  i 
and  walk  about  uncovered,  talk  (earlessly  to  tl 
talutations  of  strangers,  end  ^ven  saliite  them 

ineral  v^ir  ugly,  and,  when  old,  alm(;>st  hit 
from  acting  tiie  entire  concealment  of  thi 
anal  with  Mohunmedan  womc^that  the  uppt 
down  to  the  loins  is  always  quite  naked>  Zt  i 
tb«  labours  of  the  toilet  are  chiefly  bestowi 
greased  and  plaited  with  'great  care:  and'wl 
teusiOBB  to  elegance  exist,  some  of  the  blai 
ibose  which  hang  down  by  the  side  of  tne 
backwards  above  the  ears,  exactly  in  the  last 
keen  io  the  figures  in  the  teiti^a.  df  Efgpt:  ' 


£" 
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Ilie  Kubmn  population  it  intermixed  with  Arab*,  ^e 
Nablans  have  generally  some  knowledge  of  Arabic,  but  tbe 
Arabs  are  always  completely  ignorant  of  tbe  Nubian  tongue. 
Like  tbe  Egyptians  they  divide  thetr  year  into  three  seMons  of 
four  tnonths  each ;  the  Nile  or  Inundation — the  winter — and  the 
""  -     .      ■  ^j^i^  reason ;  and,  at  the  end  of 

ear  begins. 

'  mnd  or  straw.  Those  which 
s,  are  sometimes  of  brrck,  more 
*  dwelling  bouses,  especially  id 
f  towns,  are  also  of  mud— occa* 
ermixed:  but  most  of'tbe  in- 
af  Strabo,  dwell  in  cottages  of 
>r  ten  feet  in  height;  their  walls 
aim-branches,  kept  togethwlw 
are  festened  at  each  ofthe  foiir 
ihn ;  and  the  flat  roof  of  palm 
1  by  acacia  branches.  In  moci 
d  side,  with  ajar  of  w«ter  in  itj 
era.  ■     ,  ■' 

te  of  thp  districts  visited  by  Mr; 
^lyin^,  as  we  have  already  stated^ 
tbe  riter,  belbre  making  a  bend 
legrees  of  latitude  frdthiiorih  to 
'bAi^y.  It  Bppearft  to.be  sab^ 
war  with  diteanoth^^;  but  evet* 
Tpe'. '  Acijacent  to  the  Bbti'gblese 
ing  or  Malek  Zobeyr.  -  Filrtba- 
■&,'  extending'  from  Toraif  to 
"e.  Most  remote  «f  all' is  the 
UA  of  the  same  name.  It  fsft 
htls'ii>r  its  sovereign  Hamet 

igton,"  are  blackr— W  deaf,  glossy, 
lunpt^udicedeyes^ 'tobe  the  fiunt 
nian  being.  Tliey  are  dfsdrignished 
the  brigktneM  oi  their  cbldur,  bjr 
nr  features ;  by  the  mild  tfnd  dewy 
.uMs  of  (heir  touch,  in  which  lacl 
'r    (P.  1S2.) 

raci^,  aiid  have  long  been  thC 
Sgypt  and  Scnnaar.  They  live 
Ty'in  their  hands.  Theii*  horsey 
[,  are  taught  tO  swim  across  the 
trained  to  a  gallop  resembling; 
the  spring  of  the  antelope,  wbicb,  thougb  it  oceaSioiu  no  em- 
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bknassinent  Or  impedrmetit '  to  riders  Bccmtomed  to  i^  renders 
it  extremd^  difficult  for  a  foe  to  take  a  sure  aim  at  them.  When 
equipped  for  war,  the;  have  each  two  lances  and  a  loofr  tolingeit 
■word.  A  few  have  pittolfi,  but  the  posaessim  of  gum  ia  coq^ 
fined  to  their  chiefs.  Their  defensive  armour  consists  of  an  ol>> 
IcHtg  shield  made  of  the  skin  of  the  crocodile,  or  more  frequently 
of  that  €^  the  hippopotamus.  Some  of  the  leaders  wear  a  coat  of 
nail,  which  covers  the  head,  and  IriDs  down  over  the  shoulder* 
to  the  middle  of  the  buck,  strong  enough  to  resist  a  spear,  but 
penetrable  by  ball.  They  are  singularly  fearless  in  attack.  Rid- 
ing up  with  gaiety  of  heart  to  the  very  face  of  their  enemy,  M  to 
a  scene  of  festive  enjoyment,  they  give  the  "  salam  aleikoum-^ 
Peace  be  with  you;"  and  the  deadly  thrust  of  the  lanoe  iustaBtlj 
fellows  the  mock  salutation  of  friendship. 

Their  warlike  character  does  not  hinder  them  from  cultivating 
the  ground.  They  raise  considemble  quantities  of  wheat  and 
dhourra,  and  carry  on  traffic  with  Darfour  and  Sennaai-. 
They  have  many  Nubians  settled  in  the  country;  and,  wheu 
their  own  numbers  have  been  exceedingly  diminished  in  war^ 
they  have  supplied  the  loss  by  carrying  off  D6ngolese  These 
Nubians,  though  regarded  as  inferiom,  do  not  seem  to  be  re- 
duced to  servitude ;  but  a  great  part  ot  the  labours  of  agriculture 
devolve  upon  them.  > 

Formerly,  the  whole  of  D6ngoIa  was  uoder  the  dominion  of 
the  Sheyj^'a:  Dar  Muhass  was  sul^ect  to  their  frequent,  Sukkit 
tind  the  Batu  el  Hadjer,  to  their  occasional  inroads.  Till  the 
arrival  of  the  Mamelouks,  Handech  (situated  between  New  and 
Old  D6ngo)a)  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  Malek  Chowes; 
and  the  re^  of  D&ngola  was  parcelled  out  among  their  cliieftain^ 
.  who  appropriated  to  themselves  one  half  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
people,  and  left  the  other  half  to  the  native  princes. 

The  arrival  of  the  Mamelouks  in  1812  altered  this  sitiiatipii 
of  things.  When  these  exiled  warriors,  under  the  command  of 
the  Beys  Ibrahim  and  Rochman,  made  tlieir  appearance  in  Dar 
MahasE,  the  CashefF  of  that  district  was  at  war  with  the  Sheygy'a^ 
Who  were  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  D6ngola.  At  his  soli- 
citation, the  Mamelouks  advanced  to  the  isle  of  Argo:  but  the 
war,  which  they  threatened,  was  suddenly  changed  into  peace. 
■Tliey  were  entertained  at  Argo  as  friends  and  allies,  and  they 
rewarded  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  a  treacherous  mas- 
sacre of  their  hosts.  The  Sheygy'a  immediately  sought  to 
avenge  in  war  their  murdered  brethren:  but  they  were  sooii 
forced  to  cede  to  the  strangers  tiie  western  bank  and  the  islands 
of  the  Nile,  from  tlie  fmntier  ofi  Dbr  MaliasB  as  far  at  Hanoecb. 
The  Mamelouks  now  acted  as  rulers  of  the  countiy,  and  as  in- 
t«iding  to  make  it  their  permanent  abode.   They  disDiissiCid  lbej|r 
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S^ypAiu  mvei,  snd  married  IHe  dati|;;httri  of  llieir'  JfariBaa  nib«> 
jecU.  They  iBcreeBcd  the  taxes  to  one4hird  of  th»  whole  pro* 
dtice;-they  jN'omoted  the  cultiTBtion  of  vrheat  instead  of  dhomni 
dtey  introduced  some  of  the  moce  ordinary  itrts;  add,  bxYiBg 
fixed  t&e  aeat  of  their  government  at  Martigjra,-  vbidi  notv  &■•- 
Kumed  the  name  of  New  D6ngoia,  th^  enlat^ed  and  improTed 
it.  Zobevr,  one  of  the  Sbeygy'a  chiels,  b^^d  their  aesistanoc 
against  nis  nei^bour  MaleK  Chowes.  Tbey  complied  with  hit 
requ^:  and  with  some  of  their  own  forces,  zealously  Bec(»idecl» 
it  would  appear,  by  their  Nubian  rawols,  they  were  again  sue- 
ceasful  waiust  their  Sheycy'a  foee. 

But  tnc  vengeance  ana  ambition  of  the  Pusha  of  Egypt  still 
pursued  ihem.  Mohammed  Ali,  easjer  to  annihilate  the  remnant 
of  his  once  formidable  enemies,  and  ankians  at' the  same  time  to 
carry  his  conquests  to  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  began  in  1820 
to  assemble  an  army  which  was  to  penetrate  into  the  countnct 
lieyond  the  second  cataract.  "While  the  preparations  were  going 
■on,  he  s«it  a  messenger  to  New  Dongola,  in  the  hope  that  flatter- 
ing promises  might  reduce  the  Mam^ulES  to  sutoiission.  Their 
only  ansfcer  was  an  expression  of  iiKlignant  contempt — "  Tdl 
Mohammed  Ali  that  we  will  be  on  no  terms  with  our  servant.'*' 
Hearing  of  the  approach  of  his  amiy,  they  celebrated  liie  Rama- 
dan with  unusual  solemnity,  and,  in  the  middle  of  June,  mustenng 
«boDt  tliree  hundred  stn^ng  (they  had  lost  about  a  hundred  mcn» 
and  among  them  Ibrahim  Bey,  during  their  residence  in  D6ai- 
gola),  with  double  that  number  of  women  and  slaves,  they  took 
tbeir  departure  for  Shendy.* 

Tbe  army,  which  the  Paaha  had  collected  f^inst  them  was 
nominally  ten  tbouaaoid  strong,  and  was  accompanied  by  twehw 
|)iec«i  bf  artillery:  the  number  of^hting  men  in  it.  However, 
did  not  exceed  four  thousand.  'Ilie  command  was  entrusted  to 
bis  seiiraid  son,  Ismael — a  bold  and  impetuous  youth,  33  years  of 
•ee,  who  gave  considsrabde  peoniise  of  being  one  day  a  superiw 
diaraoter.  Under  him.  were  several  leaders  of  more  advanced 
Jtge  and  more  mature  experience,  among  whom  Atxlin  Castuff 
waa  i^e  first  in  character  and  influence.  The  troops  were  ail 
mercennrieE ;  the  best  of  them  were  Bedouins  and  MogreUaytw. 

*  The  subiequFDi  ttury  i>E  ihi>  Init  remiwnt  of  ilie  Manelaoki  is  v>oo  lofal. 
Tfae  Malck.or  Kin;;  of  Shendy,  whfl  nt  first  r1Io«<'(1  Ihem  (o  e.Dcamji  P'sr  Hit 
i^tH>r  lli<)U)!li  not  wilhii)  it)  waDi,  nas  afterwai'dn  lerrifivd  by  tbe  HiccctMi  of 
tl»t  Paiho  airr  Uie  Slteyfji'a(i«n3;^ii^  d«lc«niiipd  not  to  nffcr  My  reWtlanrr  I* 
ihe  con.querpr,  ordereiL„«  MilmclSuk*  K  quil  his  country.  The  gc^Ottr  pari  of 
them  relirrd  umtrr  l'-T")oiQinHnd  nflElrichman  Bey  tawiird)  Darfour,  where  Itej" 
waotd  prolubl.v  be'lth  -r  deglroye*  iV^>«|>«rtnl  fa*  nn  CRfM^itlon,  whkb  wai  M 
ttMmvmt  WvaBiie  JtUAHfrDin.BiiyM.  SoHc'irPOtrili  tfceapH**'**  dlnctiaa 
tanrkrtfageon  lb<,^bs,iir.ibi;Re4  Sdk:  iiii4.a  Teicil  waiiaiil,  foigellW  of  the 
Ale^ofail  who  bad  iMrwd  to  llie  pfiidiiieiYrMDhaininei)  Alt,  Ibren  (&FaiielTe(  oa 
At  mercy  otihrtrpetiteman.      ■     '       T     '    ;        ^^l  .i      . 
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Tbeir  eDgngcment  boamd  them  ta  serve  oaly  as  for  as  D6htfola, 
and  they  peoeiTed  six  months'  pay  in  advuice.  Leaving  <^ro 
■early  in  the  summer,  they  passed  the  cataracts  during  the  inun- 
dation, arrived  at  New  Dongola  without  opposition,  and,  havinK 
agreed  to  extend  their  services  as  far  as  Sennaar,  ailvanced 
against  the  Shcygy'u.  Such  wiiii  the  situation  of  this  little  known 
part  of  Ethiopia,  when  Mr.  Waddington  and  Mr.  Hanbury  re- 
solved to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  progress 
of  the  victorious  army,  to  penetrate  where  none  of  their  country- 
men had  ever  been  before. 

On  the  lOth  of  November,  1820,  the  travellers  arrived  at  a 
Turkish  magazine,  which  had  been  established  at  Wady  Halla, 
a  little  way  below  the  second  cataract.  They  immediately 
presented  their  frrman  to  tlie  Aga  in  command,  and,  stating 
that  they  had  letters  for  Abdin  Cashetf,  who  ha^  lately  been 
appointed  governor  of  Dungoli^  they  requested  that  the  means 
of  joining  the  armv  might  be  granted  to  them.  The  Pashals 
firman  extendetl  only  to  Wady  Halfii,  and  ha<3  this  been  knownj 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  been  allowed  to  proceed  a 
step  farther :  but,  fortunately  lor  them,  the  Aga  could  not  lead, 
and  therefore  readily  promised  the  requisite  number  of  camels. 
The  party  consistecl  of  six  persons, — our  two  travellers,  their 
dragoman,  an  Irifh  servant,  and  two  Maltese  attendants.  Not- 
witnstaoding  the  liberality  of  the  Aga's  promises,  onlyfive  came^ 
were  furnished  for  them.  With  these  they  set  out  on  the  morn- 
ing oflhellth,  JameSj  the  Irish  servant,  commencing  his  journey 
on  foot.  They  soon  left  tlie  cataract  of  Wady  Haifa  behind  tlicm. 
It  was  then  impassable  even  for  a  small  boat;  bift  Mr.  Waddington 
is  convinced,  that  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
October,  the  largest  cangecs(the  name  of  a  species  of  boats  used 
i|>  the  navigation  of  the  Nile)  may  ascend  all  tlie  cataracts  with- 
out difficulty.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  they  overtook  p, 
Tnrk  of  rank,  charged  with  dispatches  for  the  army,  whom 
they  had  seen  in  the  preceding  evening  at  Wady  Haifa,  and  who 
was  now  at  dinner,  seated  under  an  acacia. 

"  We  were  noi  a  Ijttle  sui^Jrised  to  be  saluted  by  bim  in  £a^Iisli>  pad 
iuvited  in  intelligible  French  to  share  hia  pillaw  and  mishmish.  We 
sat  on  the  same  carpet  with  him,  and  when  tlie  oBicet  in  waiting  wotdd 
have  brought  »  separate  one  for  the  iniidelB,  Mahoinmed  assured  him 
that  we  were  as  great  men  as  himself,  and  that  we  travelled  for  jJea- 
mrc,  and  uot  by  order  of  government  j  on  hearing  which,  our  Ababde 
eameWriveTK^  (as  we  were  afterwards  told,)  remarked  veiy  dmply,  that 
we  took  gseat  pains  for  little  profit)  beous«,  go  whM^  w«  might,  we 
Muld  see  notfaing  bat  earth,  stone,  and  water.  Mahonuned  Effendi  iwm 
in  England  for  a  few  davf,  i  beH^ve  on  sfwie  pdkical  wissien,  at  A' 
tine  3  the  sailing  of  Locd  Exi^outh  for  Algiers;  he  had  passed  »oa» 
iinootfi*  at  Puis;  be  wa  vary  afiidtle,  and  even  polite ;  tve  prpfetW 
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.aaam  koowMge  of  mioBnlagy,  and  tra>  anxioui  in  fan  enquiriea  sfacrtit 
onf,  with  B  view,  aa  un»l,  to  the  diKOverj  of  Mine  rich  mioetu  He  told 
u>  that  the  Paaha  once  oSered  ten  hoatM  nutoned  hf  his  heft  soldiere, 
■nd  ttnued  with  cannon  to  any  one  ot  his  subjects  who  would  undertaks 
to  dincover  the  Hources  of  the  Nile,  and  that  they  answered  him,  '  Of 
what  vse  would  it  be  ?  '  and  hy  ibit  argument  the  nwut  enlightened 
Turk  in  esiKtence  is  represented  to  have  been  satisfied.  This  was  bad 
encouragement  to  travellers  and  eitplorers  who  retaincil  enough  of  theii 
European  prejudices  to  fancy  that  all  knowledge  is  useful,"  (P.  4,  5.) 
Though  Mr.  Waddington's  book  tends  to  lower  the  notions 


niy  entertained  of  the  insolence  of  Mohammcdana,  nndof 
the  bad  usage  to  which  Christian  strangers  are  exposed  among 
them,  we  must  not  imagine  that  our  travellers  found  all  Turks  as 
polite  as  Mohammed  ElTendi.  Thci-e  is  no  surer  means  of  in- 
cising a  little  moderation  into  the  bigotry  of  a  Turkish  bosom, 
than  a  visit  to  London  and  Paris. 

Four  davs,  and  part  of  the  fifth,  were  nient  in  traversing  the 
Batn  el  Hadjar.  They  kept  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile;  and 
their  course  was  through  a  plain,  except  where  the  rocks,  that 
skirted  it  on  the  left,  approached  so  near  to  the  river,  as  to  make 
it  necessary  for  them  to  wind  through  the  mountainous  passes. 
Some  of  these  passes  were  not  destitute  of  beauty.  The  Virgin's 
Pass,  in  particular,  struck  Mr-  Waddington.  "  The  rocks,"  saya 
be,  "  are  high  and  well  broken,  and  often  joined  by  sand  blown  up 
to  a  great  height  between  them.  The  sunset  was  red  and  fiery,  the 
moon  clouded,  and  the  sky  unusually  disturbed ;  a  strong,  though 
mild,  wind  served  to  encreaae  our  enjoyment  of  the  most  English 
evening  we  had  seen  in  the  East."  They  saw  many  fertile  spots, 
that  lay  altogether  uncultivated.  The  villages  were  of  mud,  and 
-a  few  old  Christian  churches  were  still  to  be  seen.  The  Nile, 
from  time  to  time,  interrupted  by  rocks  in  its  course,  exhibited 
.  a  great  variety  of  cataract  scenery.  The  people  appeared  stupid. 
One  man,  to  whom  they  applied  for  information,  answered  their 
-questions  by  saying,  thai  his  father  had  not  taught  him  any  thing 
about  hours,  and  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  division  of 
iime. 

On  the  15ih,  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Kanbury  entered  Suk- 
k&t,  and  slept  at  a  village  called  Ferkel,  where,  according  to  the 
promises  of  liie  Aga  of  the  Cataracts,  the  camels  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  others.  .  In  the  morning,  they  found  that  no  camels 
could  be  procured :  and  tliey  were  deliberating  on  the  propria^ 
of  pressing  into  their  service  two  of  those  which  had  brought 
them  thither,  when  (hey  were  inibrmed,  that  the  drivers,  appre- 
faensive  probably  of  some  such  measure,  had  during  the  night  aet 
out  with  their  beasts  for  Wady  Haifa.  The  party  were  therefore 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  asses.  After  two 
hours'  travelling,  during  -which  they  seem  to  hare  had  lamA 
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dMcal^  in  keying  that  sue*  togediw,  sail  still  nu>r«  in  gflUiag 
tbcm  to  moTft  onwards,  they  ume  to  Mograte. 

"  Here,"  rays  Mr.  Waildington,  "  our  prospects  br^bten  a  little;  a 
cftTiel  is  discovered  among  tbe  palms  and  soon  afierwanb  another,  and  a 
man,  with  k  woman  and  child  near  it ;  he  ]>Mve<  to  be  an  Ababde  Arab, 
named  Achmet,  going  down,  with  hiHwi&  and  infsot,  to  buf  dates;  we 
of  course  invite  bim  very  warmly  to  enter  into  our  service,  to  which  ht 
ai  strongly  objects;  and-  on  being  more  urgently  presi<ed,  he  asks  witb 
ereat  feeling, '  And  will  you  oblige  n«  to  leave  my  wife  and  child  in  the 
bands  of  fltrangers?'  now  his  wife  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  was 
watching  this  scene  with  {ireat  interest,  though  in  silence.  The  case 
was  certainly  a  hurd  one,  and  perhaps  we  were  decided  by  the  sight  of 
one  of  our  assea,  at  that  mumetit  down  on  the  p^iiund,  alruggliog  with 
his  burden :  however,  we  were  decided ;  we  justified  ourselves  oy  the 
tyrant's  plea,  and  Immediately  proceeded  to  transfer  part  of  our  property 
to  the  more  dignified  situiitiun  it  was  once  more  destined  to  occupy.  The 
man  intmsted  his  ianiily  to  a  fellow  countryman,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
village,  and  proceeded  reluctantly  with  us."     (P.  15,  l6,) 

The  connection,  thus  compulsorily  formed,  turned  out  in  the 
■equel  agreeable  and  advantugeous  to  both  parties.  At  a  place 
where  it  was  expected  that  camels  would  be  easily  procured, 
Achmet,  after  a  week's  service,  obtained  bis  discharge.  Our 
countrymen,  besides  paying  liim  for  the  use  of  his  catnelt* 
gave  him  one  nr  two  strings  of  Venetian  beads  for  his  wife: 
and  such,  he  declared,  were  his  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
attachment,  that,  were  he  ever  to  see  them  ognin,  he  would 
come  up  and  speak  to  them,  thoup^  it  sliould  be  in  the  presence 
of  the  Paaha  himself.  "  He  was,"  says  Mr.  W.,  "  an  honest, 
single-hearted,  grateful,  nnd  well-informed  man." 

The  example  of  violence  set  by  the  masters  was  soon  imitated 
by  the  servants.  On  the  day  after  the  capture  of  Achmet,  the  fol- 
lowing adventure  occurred ;  which,  to  judge  from  the  style  of  the 
narration,  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  the  whole  party 
Bs  extremely  amusing. 

"  While  we  were  pursuing  a  very  large  snipe,  which  I  started  out  of 
ao  old  well  by  accidentally  throwing  o  stone  there,  our  servants  wete 
much  better  employed.  After  a  short  absence  we  observed  them  return- 
ing with  a  very  fine  camel  of  which,  it  appeared,  they  had  not  became 
possessed  without  difficulty.  They  had  bailed  its  master,  who  continued 
to  make  off  so  rapidly  on  his  '  ship  of  the  desert,'  that  James  Ibund  it 
necessary  to  bring  him  to,  by  firing  a  rifleshot  over  his  head ;  his  {rientfs 
however  oollected,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  armed  with 
swords  and  la^  sticks  to  as^nt  him ;  James  reloaded  and  cocked  kis 
fftm,  and  no  doubt  great  deeds  would  have  ensued,  bad  not  Giovanni 
drawn  out  finm  nnder  his  jacket  a  pair  of  brass,  bell-moutbed,  blunder- 
bass  pistols,  loaded  to  tbe  very  nuuth  ;  at  the  sight  of  (bese,  the  Arabs 
toolE  off  in  all  directions  and  diia^^ared  among  the  trees;  the  bwt 
aalumlly  &II  into  tbe  hands  of  the  vietors."    (P-  *0.) 
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> :  Hw  Araba^  who  tufane  .ferced  into  tbe  Mrvioe  of  tfce  tm^rittn. 
demanded  half  a.^ll»r  p«r  day  .for  each  camel;  tbiiflhwrf^ 
jvbich  wfu  muchfess  tliaa  diat  of  the  Aga  of  tbe  cataracUi  was 
jpflJingly  paid. 

BeaiM  of  tMirden  were  notibe.only  thinffs,  wbicb  there  was  a 
difitcuky  in  procuring.  Provuions  were  often  acarce.  Tlie  eoor 
fa-cad  and  milk  of  the  country  were  Bupplied  willingly ;  bot  the 
nhabitants  frequently  refused  to  give  or  sell  better  tare — proba- 
bly beeanse  they  hfld  not  enough  lor  t1»eir  own  wants,  and  those 
of  the  Turkish  officers  and  agents  wtio  were  constantly  passing 
and.  repassing  between  Cairo  and  the  scat  of  war.  When  this 
jtiappened,  "  the  tyrant's  plea"  was  enforced  a-new.  Fowls  were 
|renerallj  abundant;  our  countrymen  shot  ns  many  as  they 
thought  they  should  need,  and  then  paid  for  them:  for  the 
owners,  who  would  not  sell  their  live  poultry,  had  no  objection  to 
part  with  them  when  once  they  viere  dead.  At  a  later  period 
of  their  expedition,  when  they  wsre  passenf^ers  in  one  of  tbe 
i)fV>tR  that'^ere  proceeding  with  supplies  to  the  army,  a  similar 
.tcansuciion  came  uniler  the  cognizance  of  tl^e  commodore.  They 
bad  seized  a  fine,  fowl  in  a  Nubian  cottage,  and  ihen  paid  for  it 
"  But  as  a  previous  refusal  to  sell,"  says  Mr,  W,,  ^'  and  subse- 
quent payment  on  our  paat  were  proved,  the  commodore  gave 
his  approbation  to  this  modification  of  a  robbery." 

The  inhabitants  of  Sukkot  seemed  glad  that  .the  Pasha  tad 
l,iiken  tlie  country  into  his  own  hands :  for  his  sovereignty  was  a 
{irotection  to  them,  both  against  the  depredations  of  the  Arab& 
and  ag;ainst  the  rapacity  of  their  own  jietty  chieftains,  who  had 
been  m  the  habit  of  leaving  their  subjects  just  enough  to  tempt 
(he  rovers  of  the  desert.  They  gave  our  travellers,  for  the  most 
part,  a  kindly  reception-  Their  admiration  was  eiccited  by  their 
arms,  more  tJian  by  anything  else.  "  Now,  at  last,"  exclaimed 
weof  their  slteiks  at  the  sight  of  a  sword  stick,  "  noiv  at  last  we 
begin  to  see  the  world,"  The  face  of  the  country  was  superior  to 
that  of  the  Batn  el  Hadjai'.  The  Niie  was  less  interrupted  by 
rocks;  the  plaiu  h»d  .assumed  a  wider  extent;  the  acacias  were 
Jwt  than  even  in  E^ypt;  but  the  many  ruined  houses,  which 
were  to  be  seen,  attested  too  surely  that  the  pi^ulatioa  was  in 
«n<  bnproeperous  state. 

The  travellers  entered  Dar  Mabass  on  the  18th,  and  spent 
Aree  days  in  traversing  it  The  general  Dsi»ect  of  this  dis- 
trict was  similar  to  that  of  Sukkfit;  if  there  was  any  difference, 
it  was  on  the  side  of  improvement.  The  soil  was  better  cultivated ; 
matted  work  was  becoming  plentiful ;  and  great  numbers  wew 
SfitM  employed  in  weaving.  Siiortly  before  quitting  Dar  Maha«a, 
gur  trasieilers  cDJayed  the  cofltemplatiwi  of  me  most  striking  spot 
which  Nubian  sceoeo^  has  to  boastof.   It  is  koowa  by  the  name  rf 
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lighl/two  imrrwnse  itones,  mguWa!)  if«it  Kad  h«wD,^D^4}1|i^cad 
tnoB'there,  istenddetnchet]  ui  eoJitary  graiideur,.  B<i^opU"theW 
flie.pAM  opaw  with  extraordinary  sublimity  i  wid  4m  tfavcllsr 
finds  htnnelf  amid  a  wilderona  ot'  rocks,  that  tawet  aWt  liiw  «o- 
muiy  natural  eolivam.  -  la  the  presence  of  these  eaonno^ 
latuiaet,  irregularly  scattwed  about  io  solitude,  "  we  felt  oof^ 
setres,"  says  Mr.  W.,  "  in  a  holy  place,  nnd  seemed  vffiik'iog 
amid  the  columos  of  a  toighty  tenifde,  erected  by  the  diviuity  iq 
bifl  owD  honottr,  and  for  hii  own  wortjiip." 

"  There  is  noting  at  AsKiiian,  Wudj  Haifa,  or  in  the  Batn  d 
Hadjar,  at  all  eumparoble  ta  the  *  Pass  of  Ibe  Water's  Mouth,'  eilhet 
n  f^ndeur  or  id  variety  of  aceaery :  the  unaKnee  mosses  of  rock  piled 
iq)  together,  (he  apea  plains  scattered  over  with  fragments,  the  entira 
want  of  oil  vegatatiea,  and  vet  the  traces  of  so  uiuny  aniinBlB ;  the  oc- 
cssioDal  view  of  the  iUtant  paltni  straggliog  by  (he  tiver-side,  and  of 
the  boundless  desert  beyond  it,  with  the  knowledge  that  man  bae  no 
power  here  to  chaflge  the  face  of  nature,  which  ever  has  been,  and  ever 
must  be  what  it  is ;  these  clrcumstoHces  unite  to  give  this  place  an  in- 
terest possessed  by  no  other  that  I  ever  saw,  and  to  us,  perhapx,  height- 
ened by  the  reflection,  that  we  were  the  first  Englishmen  who  had  ever 
seen  it,  as  we  might  posnibly  be  the  lasf."     (P.  37.  S8.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  November,  they  entered  I>on- 
cola.  Five  palms  standing  by  the  river  side,  and  a  larfje  solitary 
nill.  Mount  Arambo  by  name,  *  miles  distant  from  the  Ni!^ 
mark  the  frontier.  About  a  mile  beyond  it,  they  observed  two 
hieroglyph ical  inscriptions  on  a  large  granite  rock,  called  by  the 
natives  tne  Golden  Stone.  One  ot  them  faces  the  N.  W.,  and 
is  two  feet  four  inches  broad,  and  three  feet  hijijh.  A  man,  with 
liis  hair  in  the  fashion  of  the  Briareus  of  the  Egyptian  temple, 
is  in  the  act  of  making  an  offering;  and,  in  the  lower  corner  on 
the  left,  are  two  prisoners,  back  to  back,  with  their  arms  chained 
together.  The  whole  is  encompassed  and  diversified  with  hi^-o- 
glyphics.  The  other  faces  the  S.  W.,  and  consists  of  eighteen 
iSnea  of  hieroglyphics,  with  the  ball  and  serpent  at  the  top ;  but  it 
is  so  defaced,  that  no  copy  of  it  could  be  made.  On  the  same  day 
they  aaw  much  cotton  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place 
called  Askfin,  and  passed  what  wc  certainly  did  not  expect  to  ^d 
in  D6ngo!a— a  cotton-mill.  We  wish  Mr.  Waddington  had 
described  this  cotton-mill,  and  the  processes  that  were  carried  on 
in  it;  for  the  phrase,  as  here  applied,  must  bear  a  meaning  veir 
different  from  that  which  is  affixed  to  it  in  England..  The  oppo^ 
aite  bank  aHbrded  a  stilt  more  refreshing  aspect  of  fertility.  The 
Eastern  plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reacn,  was  covered  with 
acacias ;  and  H  seemed  to  be  hardly  exceeded  in  richness  by  the 
hiimerous  greeil  islands,  which  were  embosomed'in  the  waters  olf 
flieNile. 
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On  the  feHDinn|T  d*^,  tlieir  route  lav  at  firat  throng  ^bMtctt 
plain,  the  uniformity  of  which  was  broken  onlr  by  a  tew  acacEa*^ 
and  many  mined  houses  and  tombs:  but  crossing  a  high  nXMind,* 
which  was  between  them  and  the  river,  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  a  garden  luxuriant  beyond  imagination,  where  thd 
air  breathed  fragrance,  and  the  groves  were  filled  with  melody. 
Dismissing  here  their  guides  end  beasts  of  burden,  tbey  wer« 
ferried  over  into  the  island  of  Argo.  Hie  scenery  of  the  island  ia 
very  beautiful ;  consisting  of  meadows,  where  cows  and  goats  fe^ 
without  any  keeper,  intermixed  with  small  open  cultivated  fields^ 
all  shut  in  by  sycamore  and  aromatic  groves.  It  is  likewise  in- 
teresting to  the  antiquary,  by  the  niins  of  ancient  buildings  and 
fragments  of  ancient  statues  which  it  contains,  Our  countrymen 
traversed  it  nearly  from  N.  to  S.,  and  arrived  at  the  ferry  for  cross- 
ing to  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  elevated  by  the  hope  that  a  few 
bours  would  bring  them  to  New  D6ngQla,  where  Alxlin  Casheff 
would  lend  them  every  assistance  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
their  journey.  From  the  ferryman,  however,  they  learned  that 
Abdin  Casheff  had  advanced  to  join  the  army;  intelligence 
which  could  not  be  very  acceptable  to  travellers,  who,  counting; 
upon  his  protection,  were  without  camels,  and  almost  without 
money. 

Wilb  the  assistance  of  asses,  they  arrived  on  the  35th  at  New 
D6ngoIa,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  having  been  the 
capital  of  the  Mamelouks,  and  greatly  improved  by  them.  It  is 
A  large  and  very  neat  mud  town,  ornamented  with  courts  and 
squares,  and  beautifully  situiited  in  the  finest  country  of  the  Nile. 
It  lies  in  19°  North  latitude.  The  river  is  here  about  halfa  mile 
broad. 

As  no  beasts  of  burden  could  be  procured,  to  proceed  by  land 
was  impossible.  In  this  dilemma*  the  travellers  applied,  to  the 
Turkish  Aga,  to  grant  them  a  passage  in  one  of  sixteen  boatf, 
which  were  about  to  sail  with  supplies  for  the  army.  Their  re- 
quest was  instantly  granted;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  S6th, 
tney  commenced  their  voyage  up  the  river.  This  mode  of  tra- 
vein ng  did  not^nllow  them  any  opportunity  of  examining  the 
country,  but  it  gave  them  some  illustrations  of  Turkish  discipline 
and  Turkish  navigation.  The  former  is  somewhat  better,  t^ 
latter  much  worse,  than  we  had  imagined.  The  boats  could  not 
move  unless  the  wind  was  directly  favourable :  and  they  scarcdy 
dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  river  with  a  side  breeze. 
So  much  for  their  navigation.  As  to  their  discipline,  all  plunderii^ 
was  prohibited,  and  the  troops  were  not  permitted  to  oppress  the 
natives.  One  morning  Mr.  Waddington  found  the  commodore 
in  great  wrath,  and  beating  nil  the  soldiers  who  came  within  fatf 
reach,  because  during  the  night  some  of  them  had  plucked  thC'can 
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«f  iW  ilboarra.  *  Tlin  aeveri^  of  diac^lne^  Wrtr^i  va/t  aeidter. 
matataincd  uniformly,  nor  was  it  univtrsBl  in  iMf  operatioo.  Some 
Kfitraint  waa  imposed  upon  the  troops,  onl;y  tlut  the  superior  o£- 
Scera  migfat  have  a  more  complete  motijOpfdy  of.  rapine;  and, 
though  the  soldiers  might  not  steal  a  few  ewa  of  com,  the;  wer^ 
at  liberty  to  seize  the  sheep  of  the  inhabitants, by  force,  and  pay 
for  them  in  base  money,  which  hod  neither  currency  nor  valiid  in 
tlic  country.     Accordingly,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fleet  seems 
tu  have  been  dreaded  by  the  natives.     The  want  of  a  &vourable 
-wmd  tbixed  the  commodore  to  muk^  a  hah  near  the  town  of 
Amboocote,  end,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night,  the  inhabi- 
taats  removal  with  their  property  into  the  degerf. 
'  During  this  delay  oar  countrymen  received  «  visit  of  an  ust^ 
common  description.   It  was  from  some  Cubbabish  Arabs,  whov 
in  the  character  of  strolling  preachers,  went  idiaut  the  viitoge^ 
teaching  and  explaining  the  Koran,  in  churches  set  apart  for  tnati 
purpose.     They  said  tnat  ; 
write;  so  that  if  reading  and 
of  education,  the  cpunty  of 
^tepalrv  to-a.hordeof  Nub 
Waadio^B  was  inve&ted  w 
pailtiota  upon  the  country 
faequent  use  be  made  of.bis 
and  the  incidents  of  his  jouri 
Mte  and  mamier  in  which  t 
and  to  entreat  him  not  to  mi 

On  the  7th  of  December  the  Seet  resitmed  its  pFogren,  and* 
living  Dongota,  entered  Dar  Sheygy'a.  Our  travellers  wme 
now  in  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  they  fbund  ttwtthe  arms  of  tbei 
'^'urks  had  tjeen  hitherto  successful.  Zsmael  Pasha,  having 
upon  his  approa£h  to  the  frontier  summoned  the  Sheygy'a  ta 
^utuuit,  was  answered  by  an  offer  to  p^y  tribute.'  lie  next  re.- 
quirad  them  ta  prove  their  sincerity  by  sending  him  their  arms 
and  their  horse8,.but  received  tl^  ^ame  reply.  ,  ,.Ati<^.  when  he  re-, 
aewed  his  demand,  "  Either  go  on  your  buuness,  or  come  an^ 
attack  us,"  was  the  laconic  answer  madie  to  it. .  In  the  first  skir--; 
mish  the  Sheygy'A  wero  the  assailants,  and  were  repulsed.  In 
the  second  they  were  again  unsnoceesful,  and  the  virgin  daughter 
of  one  of  their  chiefe  was  made  prisoner.  The  Pasha  sent  hev 
back  uninjured  and  loaded  with  presents  i  and  her  father  showed 
liis  gratitude  tP  his  generous  enemy  by  refusing  to  take  any 
further  f hare  m  the  war-  T*>  diffuse  astonishment  and  terror 
9ni<Hiethem„I^8el  caused  a  brilliant  display  of  flre-works  tobg 
made  in  view  c^  their  encampment.  "  What ! "  said  they,  upon 
beholding  this  exhibition,  "  IS,  be  come  to  make  war  upon  hea- 
nabWk'^  They.vitie  bolAbj  some  of  the  Arabiaa  SoUowssnot 
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ieH  0iiit.lAimkt  Paris  ^.EtkiUfiiA 

itmtait  be  woilld  .driwAertita 
ay  drive  utta  thejgAwof  tb« 
An  engvgeraeat,'  of-moiW,  i«H 
eceded  i^  took  [^eshoftly  tift«|| 
a  cflmp.  !  . 

le;'  tte  Bedoiims  were  driven  tBct" 

the  opposite  ttngle  of  the  ^uaK  io 

id,  the  BedoQinsnUied-iirftlstear,' 

Bt^  agidU.    The  Ui^gt*\ijaB  haA 

Ffae  SbeygT'By  thtiugk  satfbringiVWir 

A-  three  thuet^wM  Abdn  CatheC 

li*  biMMilf  inta  theiflriddle  -ot  Om 

'ith  hu  om  hand,  aad  havls^  4i^ 

aMi«d  OM,  ha  drove  fail  dm.  laaca  ^tte  throi%t\  hia  bo^;*     T)w  ,Pai^ 

KM^riagi  in  oth«  {arU,  jiroilu  proofs  cf  oourage^  the  ou}}^  one  he 

le  pUtol  of  his  Hjgmiesi  i^  said  ta 

caught  the  gaiety  of  bis  enemie^ 

At  last,  the  Shejgy'B,  fining 

flt(^  the  course'  of  I\iikish  bdla, 

re  strongs  than  theii  own,  said, 

i;>  mi  WiYiolliAv    Vwfhtg 

tm^  to  wUefa  thtfr^fiMiMlttmwn 

Mwertnd  affiou^-}  and  ikrir.  find 

Aa  whole  ncr-dut  bai  tlini  jan 

r  moteUd  than  iMt  adr^tfoAtp. 
r  ti»  io&KiUy  was  aumcred.  I^ 
that  the  Fa^  exerted  liiinself  ta' 
aiET<  the  flying  euanfi  and  succeoded  in  preserving  «ome,  who  were  of 
liha  intantry,  ud  chiefly  Nabians ;  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  DjJngoU 
whieb  was  tributary  to  the  Sheygy'a,  knd  attached  to  their  amiy  hf 
fycce,  or  habit,  oc  iaciination  ;  for.  these  Arabs  W^re  not  dblikeo''!^ 
iheir  subjects.  The  Fasba  made  presents  to  his  prisoners,  and  clothed 
them,  and  sent  them  back  \o  the  She^gy'a  with  the  innilting  nwawyc 
not  td  send  Berab^rai  against  ihemj  but  to  cone  thenKlvu;  to  wkub 
they  answered,  atf  when  yet  unwounded,  ■  Bother  so  on  yoar  budoBa^ 
or  corns  and  attack  vs.'  He  bad  not  yet  pused  Ihetr  aouiltain  bl>n*TV 
iriiere  they  bad  baen  in  the  habit  of  roating  tl»ir  ia*sder& 

"  It  is  a  sii^iular,  though  very  cectaiB.  fact,  thai^  the  Patha  had  not 
OM  inaB  hilled  in  this  actiW)>  and  only  pOo  officer  and  sixteen  mea 
wounded,  and  tkese,  with  uarcely  any  excepdon,  id  the  back— ^tbe  n^ 
Ikiral  otDaequeQoe  of  their  tnanoer  of  fightine;  ^ay  diacbarge  all  theiE 
fice-arms,  and  then  retire  ii^  the  tear  to  le-Ioad,  while  the  seetffid  anft 
•ucceeding  ranks  are  firing;  ^hen  loaded,  they  sdrantie  again,  andthercu 
fore,  after  the  first  discharge;  the  whole  is  a  scene  of  coafamfa.  Out 
Bedouin  received  seven  lance  Wound^  not  one  of  trhl^  was  hMounU^ 
and  recovered  of  them  all^^^lAeTtvd  been  nntuimd  aoMng'  thd  eiwinf, 
add  lanced  wh%  lying  tfii  the  greWd. 
—  tla  Shexgj'vlt&'At  handMd^eli  wtto  ftrid.  of  kittle,  Hd-tbay 
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Mfa-'adwlylAg' where'' tbe^if^,  nilbilTteB,' iti  thri  DMCrL.  iMii:tate«lni) 
tii«  dpngieNpreMion  Whkk  remained  on  tke-haCAbi  ofiNt  of  them  ^ai* 
that  of  3ii|;«r  rather  ibno  of  terror,,  and  tbat  moMj  liad:ezfired.  wEtttrft; 
anile  on.  their  countiensnca.  1  have  faeatd  of  M>m«  acts  of  ii^viduftl, 
courage  performed  by  them  during  the  b»ttlp,  and  wliich  are^elat«<l 
with  .adaiifation  by  the  Tufks  themselves  One.  Arab,  "t^iio  ilpgeara  to, 
Itftveplaced-perfect  confidence  in  the  streii^th  oF  Wcharros,  after  rebeivr 
ing  Sve  baits,  coatiaued  tigliting  and  ci7ing  out,  '  that  thej  might  fire]i,' 
but  CQiild  never  hurt  him;'  till  be  received  hU  inoml  Wound,  tttf 
«kpToits  of  another  are  particularly  celebrated  by  liis  ^nemi^R,  Who;  aAct 
Iteing  sttnilarly  perforated^  fought  tHl  he  ftll,  mid  df6d  citing  '  WheW 
ii  tlie  p£utt&  ? '  Another,  tflro  Woutid«d,  bad  lo^t  bft)  hoMe ;  faowevert  ti*( 
feond  hia  way  t6  tbe  dmr  ^  tb«  E«iit  of  Belagh-  Dar,  whose  groom  mU 
semdiag  tbem  bitting  hiaiDaBtm'aokaiigieTt  the  Arab  diiaUed  the  gMoCi^ 
leaped  on  the  hone,  and  g;allapped.away."     (P.  9&-^lOS.}      ■  ,    .,:,., 

Tbose  wficr  escaped  From  the  battle,  f  ook  refoge  I»  «ome^Mof# 
asti^  sitiiated  dr  f  he  westerti  bank  of  the  Nii^,  in  tbe  neMtbMAO 
bood  erf  Mount  Dager ;  and  EObii  sfterwands,  iri  fbrmid^bw  battle 
arra;  on  ^e  side  of  tbe  hiU,  they  ag«in  defied  tlHrlflH'MktV 
A  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shells  soon  dispeVsed  tbentj  rath«#  dl»j 
ibayed  W  thdr  EUperstitioas  alarms  than  terl'IfiBd  by  the  crtf^* 
Uu^.  The  shells  appeared  to  them  to  work  by  sorcery.-  "  Thv 
ftfiirits  6f  hell  are  come  Bg^st  ns,"  w.as  the- «n:lainatioii  (Hilled' 
kirth  by  the  explosion  oia  shell,  wliich  had  fallen  among  tbA]tti>'^ 

The  m«lancD(dy  ef^ti  of  tiw  wmr  were  visible  on  both  suteaof 
dw  rhHef.  The  Tillages  were  bmnt  down  or  deaened  i  tbe  dc^ 
were  theh*  only  inhabitants.  In  one  of  them  some  aiata  ancti 
bedsteads  remained;  and  over  the  doors  Were  inscripdofls  wrjttew 
OD  paper  in  a  very  legible  band,  purporting  "  that  the  inhabi-^' 
tants  bad  been  driven  away  by  unholy  people,  not  under  tbe 
pfotectioit  of  God."  In  another  village,  one  old  nOman  waft' 
atill  lingering,  who  had  refused  to  quit  ner  cottage :  she  r^ected; 
ail  Biifitenance,  and  talked  lightly  of  death.  A  multitude  of  wo- 
Dun,  who  had  fall^a  into  the  power  of  the  invaders,  were  coht^ 
Snod  in  one  of  the  ialanda  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Waddington's  ser^ 
TMt  asked  Bome  of  them,  whether  they  were  not  afraid  of  thst 
scrfdiers,  Tbe  rejrfy  breathed  a  spirit  oif  magnanimity,  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  which  true  religion  would  inepire]  "  Wfejr 
shoold  we  fea?  tbe  soldiers?  Can  they  do  more  than  kill  as?** 
It\  another  village,  an  old  woman  was  the  Onty  livings  creatuiie'  ilk' 
i^  and  she  had  her  ears  cut  off;  for  Ismael,  that  he  miffht  send 
dowa  a  large  collection  of  ears  to  his  father  as  prool^  of  his' 
success  bought  them  at  fifty  piastres  a  piece :  and  this  nece^' 
«afily  led  to  much  w^anton  cruelty.  The  shore  was  putrid^  aid 
tbp  air  tainted  by  tbe  carcases  of  oxen,  goats^  slie^,  C&ntel8p 
end  men.  Corpses  were  found  eveir  fifty  yards  sefttcered  aldftgl 
tbe  n>ad,  tod  amobg^  the  corn.    "nK  horror  of  nttb  t^bjtm 
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VkU  to  S9mt  Parts  of  Etluapia. 

1  a  strong  omtnitt  lo  the  placid  beauty  of  the  scenerjr. 
**  I  never,"  tay*  Mr.  Waddington  '*  saw  the  Nile  so  smooth 
and  beantihl  as  in  thit  country;  it  is  like  a  succession  of  lakes 
ornamented  by  grcea  islands,  and  surrounded  by  verdure. 
Ttiis  may  be  fency,  and  that  the  mind,  disgusted  by  the  fury  of 
men,  takes  refuge  in  the  tranquillity  of  nature,  and  is  more 
disposed  to  the  admiration  of  inanimate  things,  as  it  !•  shocked 
by  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  things  thnl  live." 

On  the  13th  of  December,  Mr.  Waddiogton  and  hit  party 
quitted  the  boat  which  had  brought  them  from  New  Dungola,  and 
woceeded  along  the  eastern  bank  on  dromedaries  which  the 
Pasha's  physician  had  sent  to  meet  them,  'lliey  passed  through 
a  town,  named  Kadjeba,  entirely  des^led  by  its  innabitanta ;  and* 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  tbey  met  many  lamilies,  consisting  of  old 
men,  women,  and  diiidrcn,  who,  with  the  Pasba's  permtssionj  were 
niturning  to  their  villages.  The  travellers  were  now  in  the  do- 
miiMone  of  Malek  ptiowes,  whose  capital,  Merawe,  tbey  reached, 
vJien  it  was  niearly  dark.  They  did  not  halt  there;  but,  passing 
Uifough  its  lonf(  and  gloomy  streets,  where  the  howHi^  of  d(^ 
««s  the  pnly  soimd  thai;  met  their  ears,  they  arrived  in  tlie  camp' 
«f  Ismacl.  A  mud  cottage  had  been  prepared  for  theni,'ia. 
'^rhich  they  were  received  by  the  Pasha's  physician  with  every  dr, 
Tili^. 

1'"  An  inadent  faadijuat  happened  strongly  diBracteriatie^of  uncivilined 
VBT&re,  the  course  of  which  is  usually  marked  by  a  pitxtifre  of  the  ex*- 
tkaraes  cf  geoonaity  and  barbarity.  The  remains  of  the  Sheygj'a,  still, 
■([pjog  in  cayalry,  were  stationed  about  a  day's  march  higher  up  the 
ci«r  than  the  Pasha ;  and  this  morning  (he  sod  of  Afaiek  Chowes  ar- 
civQ^at  the  camp  with  an  escort  of  a  hundred  men,  and  a  present  of 
fife  horses,  craving  Hlj  highness's  parmission  to  remain  there  till  suqh 
tfine  as  he  should  he  cureil,  by  the  physicians,  of  a  wound  which  he  re- 
ceived in  the  late  battles.  The  Pasha  protnised  him  all  possible  atten-' 
tion,  and  dcured  the  escort  to  assure  his  father,  that,  when  reslorad  to 
Iiealth,  be  should  be  sent  back  to  fight  again.  The  y«un^  prince  ws«  a 
riiort  stout  lad  of  about  idxteen,  in  appearance  and  dress  like  his  fttbet's 
Aoancst  subjects,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  some  onia> 
ments  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  His  wound  wss  in  (he  foot,  and  npt 
severe  ;  but  the  Sheygy'a  b^ve  no  method  of  curing  gun-shot  wounds- 
One  or  two  bodies  were  found  of  men  who  had  forced  tow  or  rag  into, 
tftei^,  to  prevent  bleeding  to  death ;  the  blood  had  found  its  way  oul  at 
tibe  month  and  nose,  and  even  at  the  eyes,  and  thus  had  they  only 
changed  the  manner  of  their  death,  and  taken  pains  to  procure  one 
liiore  painful,  and  not  less  certain."     (P.  IS6,  127-} 

On  the  following  afternoon  they  were  presented  to  the  Pasha,, 
ffOuk  whom  tbey  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception.  He 
nade  l^em  sit  by  him  on  his  sod,  .and  requested  them  to 
Mvommodale  themselves  in  the  fashion  of  their  own  countiy* 
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yUii  to  some  Paris  of  Etlu^ia.  a09 

He  seemed  to  faave  a  tolerable  acqiiatntance  with  the  geography 
of  Europe,  and  pot  many  questioni  and  shewed  great  cariosity 
concerning  European  politics.  He  was  much  surprised  that  the 
Engli^  aid  not  assist  AH  Pasha,  for  whose  success  he  was 
anxious ;  and  still  more,  that  the  Congress  should  have  allowed 
the  force  of  Russia  to  be  increased. 

Two  days  aflern-ards,  an  express  arrived  from  Cairo  in  six- 
teen  days.  The  messenger,  who  hnd  used  such  dispatch,  was 
charged  only  with  some  pears  from  Mahommed  Ali  to  his  son* 
and  the  present  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter:— 
«  My  souj  I  send  you  your  share  of  the  pearSj  which  are  just 
ripe;  your  brother  and  I  have  found  our's  very  good. — Mahom- 
med Ali."  Dispatches  of  importance  are  entrusted  to  men  of 
nnporUnce,  and  are  generally  26  or  28  days  on  the  road. 

The  Pacha  had  several  Europeans  altogether  in  his  service. 
The  principal  of  these  was  the  physician  already  mentioned,  s 
Greek  by  birth;  and  he  had  auseful,  and,  if  one  half  of  what  reach- 
ed Waddington's  ears  was  true,  a  most  danecrous,  tool  in  a  coun* 
trymanofhis  ownnamed  Demetrio,whom  he  nad  transformed  from 
a  sailor  into  a  medical  practitioner.  A  Milanese,  the  Cavaliere 
Frediani,  known  in  the  camp  by  the  title  of  Prince  Amiro,  had,  at 
Mahommed  All's  request,  accompanied  Ismael  as  an  adviser  and 
instructor.  The  intrigues  of  the  physician  had  brought  Fre- 
diani into  disgrace,  and,  when  he  demanded  his  dismissal^ 
even  this  request  was  refused,  unless  he  would  certify  to  Ma- 
hommed Ali  in  writing,  that  he  was  perfi^ctly  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  which  he  had  experienced  from  the  son.  There  were, 
likewise,  one  or  two  other  Italians,  and  two  American  renegades. 
Jealousies  and  feuds  ran  high  among  these  few  retainers  of  the 
Pasha.  The  Italians  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  Demetrio  and 
his  principal  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

No  military  operations. took  place  after  Mr.  Waddington's 
arrival  in  the  camp.  The  Turks  and  the  Sheyg/a  were  in  con- 
stant n^^tiattou ;  and  Ismael  appears  to  have  let  slip  no 
opportunity  of  conciliating  his  adversaries.  These  negotiations 
terminated  finally  in  peace.  The  Sheygy'a,  who  irom  the 
beginning  had  offered  to  pay  tribute,  became  the  allies  of  the 
Pasha,  retaining  their  arms  and  horses;  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
a  number  of  them  should  advance  with  his  army  against  the 
southern  nations,  who  were  their  enemies  as  well  as  his. 

Our  travellers  were  prevented  from  witnessing  this  event  and 
irom  accompanying  the  army  in  its  advance,  by  finding  their  de- 
parture most  unexpectedly  precipitated.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  December,  when  they  had  not  been  quite  a  week  in  the 
camp,  they  were  informed  by  a  message  from  the  Pasha,  that 
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hoi  iimkai''to>ldiunu -them  with:  all. Iioilour  oa:'lbel:feUof*iBg. 
ewMiih)^.    OnthesftHwda;  tb»y  bad'BntBtemcw.witlLliiinE 

"  We  fiMod  hua  nttl^  in  the  BuTOpea*  mumer,  on  a  very  ChnOMtii* 
hke  Bofbt  on  niikh  we  bwk  our  places  by  him.  Nothing  could  be  more, 
gntcious;  the  doctor,  as  usual,  stood  before  us  to  iaterpret,  andJamea 
withia  keartngr  a  little  behind.  On  a  carpet  on  the  Pasha's  right  wu 
8  grand  Turk  from  Cairo,  and  next  to  him  two  Sbeygy'a  profeestKa  wUt^ 
loiig  white  beards,  who  had  ju8t  been  clothed,  to  their  very  great  sur- 
prise and  dismay,  in  splendid  pelisses  and  rich  shawls. 

"  The  usual  preliminary  conversntioii  about' the  tinr,  the  mountainv 
snd  the  trees,  wecut  rather  short,  and  came  somewhat  hastily  to  the 
poto.  '  Wb  are  come  according  to  the  coamsndi  of  your  Higbncv, 
rappoung  that  your  Highness  has  something  particular  to  communicate.' 
'  I  feel  hraouied  by  your  visit  to  the  army,  and  should  be  pleased  to 
have  your  company  a»  far  as  Sennaar,  but  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
nnd  privfitionB  will  be  so  great,  that  I  odvUe  yuu  to  return.'  '  We  wisb- 
re^ctfully  to  be  informed,  whether  your  Hishness's  advice  amounts  to 
a  command?  '  ■  It  is  for  your  own  good,  and  the  love  I  have  for  £ng^- 
land>'  '  We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  your  Highness  obliges  us  to 
return  ?  '  '  It  is  solely  with  a  vie*'  to  your  own  good  that  I  give  this 
order.'  '  We  are  sorry  that  your  Highdesti  has  thought  proper  to  pre-' 
vent  the  intentions  of  Enghsh  gentlemai^  We  submit  to  your  High' 
cess's  ordeti'  '  My  only  motire  i»a  cotrsidOTation  of  yourown  safety; 
besides  wblch,  the  firman  given  you  bymy  father  extends  no  farther 
tbm  Wady  Haifa.'  '  We  .do  not  >disp«t«  your  Highnes's  right  to  ast, 
butratherthanhyuur  Highness  that  we  hare  been  allowed  to  come  thtu 
£ir,  and  perhaps  we  should  not  have  thoo^t  of  advancing  ftrtber>  hsd 
not  the  Piotomedico  commiiBicati^  to  ua,>6vni  your  Highness,  an  invi- 
tation to  ttocompany  the  army  as  fac  as  Sennaar.'  '  I  should  have  great 
pleasure,  were  it  not  that  I  fear  for  your  safety.'  '  Well,  we  submit; 
we  have  only  to  beg  your  Highness  tu  permit  us  to  advance  as  far  as  the 
cataract  and  the  islands  near  it,  and  then  to  return  by  water.'  '  The  danger 
is  not  so  much  in  advancing;,  as  for  your  return,  as  the  people  in  Oui  rear 
are  even  now  unquiet,  and,  when  the  army  moves  on,  will  probably  break 
into  insurrection ;  aiw  from  above  1  sh^l  notfbe  able  to  send  a  guard 
with'you;  nor  wiliiibe  safe  foryon  tO  go  by  water.  As  viritors  to  nq^ 
amy,  I  am  responsible-  to  my  father,  and  to  the  English  naiien,  fiM> 
y»ur  safely.'  '  In  case  of  our  writing  to  Cairo  to  nKntioa  the  ofien  of 
peeteotion  made  by  your  Highne^,  may  we  be  allowed  these  favour^ 
k^tabing  all  tespoasibility  on  ourselves?  '  After  some  hesitation,  '  If 
you  will  write  a  letter  to  such  eifei^,  and  ^ve  it  to  me,  I  will  send  i^ 
to  my  father  and  the  English  Consul,  and  you  are  then  tree  to  advance 
or  return,  as  you  like.'  And  after  a  lew  more  words,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised  u&a  boat  to  go  down  in,  the  matter  was  ended  greatly  to  our 
eatisfaction. 

"  He  attempted,  during  the  letter  part  of  the  conversation,  which  \i 
here  much  abridged,  to  work  alternately  on  our  vanity  and  ourfeflrtT 
on  the- former,  by  a  number  of  unmeaning  compliments' to  ounelm'smf 
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Fi^  l9  some  Pirris  ^Ethiopier.  fit 

totiie  Bii^hh  nation  ;  and  on  the  latter,  by  MceoMVti  aP  rdtAt^tievkamM 
mitted'Kverjr  nigkt  in  -tke  verr>  iwbt  of  hi*  Biinf,  and  of  the  geneni 
dJHtarbed  ttate  (tf  the  couatrj ;  and  then  he  motioned  awwr  the  Mansa 
h)alfi  and  JaniuariM^  who  nere  Nlanding  by,  aa  if  ha  wen  mdung  am 
su'dnptttant  coBUBUiucatian,  that  wouU  spcead  a  panicln  hit.  amf 
if  nncrall^  kaowa.  The  oourUer  from  Cairo  gave  uc  &am  tim» 
to  tiaie  aome  looks  of  mixed  aoger  aad  surptiw,  on  obcerring  perb^  & 
ficeedom  in  our  votAt  or  manoer  that  wat  not  usual  towards  a  Turkiah 
prince.  The  Fasha  ended  by  telling  us,  that  he  shall  defer  the  depa)> 
ture  of  the  convov  till  to-morrow  evening,  to  give  us  more  time  for 
reflection,  and  we  parted  appareatlv  good^friendi.''     (P.  149 — 151 :} 

Tiiey  ioimediateiy  wrote  a  letter,  taking  upon  lhemselve» 
exclusively,  in  the  strongest  language  they  could  use,  all  respon- 
aibility  for  their  own  sarety,  THie  Pasha  expressed  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied  wllh  it,  but  still  begged  them  to  re-consider  the 
Bubject.  Abdin  Casheff,  too,  having  sent  for  thenij  entered  into 
many  details  to  prove,  that  their  advance  would  be  dangerous; 
and  their  return,  after  a  certain  time,  impossible ;  and  he  enforced 
,  his  objections  in  the  warmest  and  most  friendly  manner.  They 
«t  last  yielded,  from  a  conviction  ihat,  whatever  resolution  they 
might  themselves  come  to,  the  Pasha  was  determined  that  they 
should  go  no  further.  The  promise  of  a  boat  to  convey  them 
down  was  retracted,  and  it  was  fixed,  that  thy  should  return 
whh  a  convoy  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  escort,  how- 
ever, was  placed  completely  at  their  disposal,  and  every  nece»* 
sary  for  thejoiimey  was  most  liberally  supplied.  A  respite  of 
tm>  days  was  also  allowed  them,  that  they  might  finish  their 
plans  and  descriptions  of  the  anUquitles  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  speculate  on  the  reasons,  which  may 
have  determined  a  capricious  half  civilized  young  Tiirk  thus  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  our  countrymen.  We  are  not  altogether 
satisfied,  that  the  motives  assigned  by  him,  and  Abdin  Cashed 
did  not  really  influeoce  him.  It  does  not  appear  from  Mr. 
Waddington's  Journal,  whether  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
Aey  were  willing,  if  permitted  to  advance  with  the  army,  to 
remain  with  it  till  its  return;  and  we  can  easily  conceive,  that 
if  the  war  with  the  Sheygy'a  had  continued,  {and  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Waddmgton's  dqiartufe  pedce  had  not  been  concluded,) 
it  might  have  been  impossible  for  a  small  body  to  make  their  ww 
back  through  a  country  infested  by  hostile  Arab  tribes.  We 
cannot  suppose,  that  the  Pasha  was  displeased  with  our  cotnt- 
trymen ;  for  their  recoition  was  most  gracious,  and  their  dis- 
missal was  accmnpanied,  not  merely  with  honour,  but  with 
ibe  most  substantial  proofs  of  civility  and  kisdness.  It  is 
by  no  means  UDlikebp',  that  the  intrigues  of  the  Christians  in 
the  cnnp  vrere  the  secret  spring  of  lAttael's  detd-minationi 
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jbr  to  none. of  theie  could  the  company  of  our  couDtrymeD 
be  agreeable.  Mr,  Waddington  and  Mr.  Hanbury  were  not 
msa  of  the  Bame  stamp  with  themselves,  nor  were  they  miser- 
able depeDdants  on  Turkish  caprice.  Their  conduct  roust 
have  been  felt  as  8  reproach ;  their  presence  as  a  mortification, 
in^iani  was  now  restored  to  favour,  and  he  would  naturally 
vish  to  be  disembarrassed  from  rivals  in  the  career  of  anti- 
quarian discovery.  Mr.  Waddington  and  Mr,  Hanbury  had 
tuways  treated  the  Greek  physicinn  with  little  ceremony,  and  his 
creature,  Demetrio,  with  still  less ;  and  they  had  disgusted  (for 
this  we  give  them  praise)  the  American  renegades,  by  the  cold- 
ness of  their  reception.  Indeed,  the  only  .Christians  to  whom, 
they  appear  to  have  shown  any  regard,  were  one  or  two  unfor- 
tunate Italians,  who  living  in  astate  of  open  war  with  Demetrio 
9nd  his  master,  charged  them  both  with  having  committed  murdec 
by  administering  poison,  and  sought  the  co-operation  of  our 
travellers  in  their  impracticable  schemes  of  vengeance.  The 
physician  and  Demetrio,  to  \i'hom  these  things  could  not  be  un-« 
known,  must  have  wished  for  the  removal  of  two  persons,  who 
occasioned  embarrassment  to  them,  and  gave  countenance  to  theii; 
enemies.  If  such  a  wish  existed,  the  means  of  gratilying  it  were 
at  hand;  for  it  was  only  through  the  physician  that  the  Pasha 
could  communicate  with  Europeans;  and  the  specimens  which 
Mr.  Waddington  baa  given  us  of  the  tricks  by  which  the  des- 
picable Greek  brought  Frediani  into  temporary  disgrace,  sffoi^l 
«mple  proof,  that  ne  would  not  be  scrupulous  in  conveying 
misrepresentations  to  his  master.  Mr.  Waddington  and  Mr. 
Hanbury  would  probably  have  had  a  better  chance  of  being 
allowed  to  proceed  further,  if  they  had  been  as  base,  as  servile^ 
and  as  unprmciplcd,  as  the  Greeks  and  renegades  of  the  Pasha's 
retinue,  or  if  they  had  been  insincere  enougli  to  pretend  regard 
for  creatures,  whom  they  despised  and  abhorred. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  the  Fastia  could  have  been  diB^ 
pleased  with  our  travellers,  because,  in  their  way  to  join  him,  they 
bad  pressed  camels  into  their  service,  and  used  a  little  violence  in 
s. '  Greeks  and  Turks  (we  do  not  speak  of  die 
mother  rule  for  them,)  were  constantly  acting 
>ughness;  and  surely  the  men,  who  were  tb^ 
^sbeff,  and  sat  on  the  same  sofa  with  th^ 
e  blamed  for  doing  what  they  could  to  avoifl 
;rt,  or  traversing  it  on  foot.  We  would  not, 
jre  travellers  to  imitate  hastily  the  example  of 
,nd  Mr,  Hanbuiy.  These  gentlemen  had  a 
fore  them ;  the  country,  through  which  tb^ 
m  taught  a  severe  lesson  of  practical  sifbnu^ 
id  been  accustomed  "of  late  to  endure  agg«^ 
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Bion ;  they  saw  every  day  the  arbitrary  proceedings  bftn^nenj;^ 
and  officers  on  the  vay  to  or  from  Cairo ;  and  they  knew  that  tb'6 
army,  on  its  return,  must  necessarily  visit  them  again.  Uridif 
these  circumstances  repairinjj  to  the  camp,  they  were  supposed  t<^ 
be  persons  of  high  consideration,  and  were  ennblpd  to  adopt  with 
safety  atone  ofcommand,which  would  probably  be  fatal  tosirangers 
"who  should  venture  upon  it,  without  having  an  army  in  their  front 
to  pave  the  way  for  them.  One  little  deception  was  praclisedby 
Mr.  Hanbury,  which  we  cannot  approve.  To  procure  more 
ready  services  from  the  natives,  he  gave  himself  out  as  the  phy- 
sician of  Ismael  Pasha,  on  his  way  to  join  his  highness :  niid 
•'  he  was,"  says  his  friend,  "  well  qualified  by  his  beard,  Turkish 
dress,  and  other  important  requisites,  to  support  that  character." 
He  was  often  applied  to  in  hts  medical  capacity ;  and  as  some  of 
these  applications  were  made  to  him  in  Ismael's  camp,  we  suspect 
that  his  false  assumption  of  office,  having  accompanied  htmthitncr, 
may  haye  reached  the  ear  of  the  real  physician,  and  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  sudden  dismissal  of  our  countrymen.  Mr.  Hqdt 
bury  even  ventured  to  prescribe  for  the  ophthalmia,  and  succeeded 
(we  easily  believe  the  assertion,)  in  putting  his  patients  to  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  Such  a  deception  could  procure  only  slight  and  tem- 
porary advantage,  and,  whatever  might  be  its  actual  effects  in  th^ 
present  instance,  was  likely  to  have  entangled  those  who  had 
recourse  to  it  in  very  serious  inconveniences.  ' 

The  two  days,  which  were  allowed  our  travellers  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp, 
weredevoted  assiduously  to  that  employment.  The  most  impoFr 
tant  of  these  ruins  lie  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Merawe,  at  the  foot  o^ 
the  mountain  Djebel  el  Berkel,  near  the  site,  as  Mr,  Waddingto(k 
supposes,  of  the  ancient  Napata.  They  consist  of  temples  and 
pyramids.  Of  the  seven  or  eight  stone  buildings  and  excavatioiw 
in  the  rock,  which  Mr.  Waddington  supposes  to  have  been  tem- 
ples, there  is  one  which  far  exceeds  all  the  rest.  Including  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  it  is  450  feet  long,  and  159  wide:  its  en- 
trance faces  the  Kile,  and,  going  in,  you  pass  successively  throu^ 
five  chambers,  the  exterior  being  larger  than  the  interior,  and  all 
of  them  having  been  once  ornamented  with  columns.  Totheleffc 
of  the  inner-most  chamber  but  one,  is  a  sixth  apartment;  andia 
each  of  these  two  is  a  black  granite  pedestal,  beautifully  sculp- 
tured, on  which  stood,  most  probably,  the  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  the  temple  was  dedicated,  or  of  the  king  by  whom  it  was 
erected.  Hieroglyphics  were  still  visible  on  the  ruined,  wall^ 
From  liaving  olMerved  a  sculptured  stone  among  the  mortar  ia 
Ae. middle  of  the  thick  outer  wall,  Mr.  Waddington  inferred 
Aat  the  stones  were  taken  from  some  more  ancient  edi6ce ;  and 
the  itregtAatit^  of  the  foimdotloiW,  together  with'  the  po«itiijiis 
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fi^seT«altiftbe  colpmiu^  incUned  biiti  to  ijdtere  thid  tliii  bqSd- 
jBis  had,  vbqn  erected,  included  within  it  khdc  chunbers'^  db« 
stui  older.  The  most  perfect  of  tbese  temples  is  one  which,  a^ 
cording  to  Mr.  Watldiugton,  was  dedicated  to  Bacdias;  it  is 
about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  is  ornamented  with  figures  of 
nearly  all  the  gods  of  Egypt.  The  following  is  the  description 
of  the  edifice,  which,  in  nui  opinion,  surpasses  all  the  rest  in  an- 
tiqaity : 

"  Fin  of  its  ox  chaoiben  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  (be  other,  the  first, 
which  is  thirty-«ix  feet  square,  ttancis  on  an  artifirial  stone  fbundaticni, 
|ijr  wbi^h  it  is  devated  to  tRe  height  of  the  rock  in  which  the  othen  are 
cocarated.  The  wall  separating  the  stcond  chamber  irom  the  fiist  is 
aolid,  but  of  no  great  thickness ;  the  chanibet  measures  twenty  feet  fire 
-inches  by  twenty-one  feet  six  iochei,  and  cnniaina  the  remains  of  four 
xound  pillars,  whose  diameter  is  two  feet  five  Inches.  The  third  chamber 
ii  only  ten  feel  nine  inches  in  length,  and  of  neatly  the  same  width  as 
the  second.  The  fourth,  or  adytam,  is  twelve  feet  four  inches  long, 
and  ten  feet  eight  inches  wide.  Of  the  two  smaller  ones  on  each  ^de 
t£  it,  the  one  is  four  feet  three  indies  in  width,  and  the  other  only  three 
£tet  nine  inches :  at  the  end  of  each  it  a  stone  bench,  two  feet  in  beight, 
irbere  statues  may  formerly  have  been  erected.  The  height  of  the' solid 
xoof,-  which  is 'now  in  most  places  &Ilen  in,  was  eleven  feet  seven 
kintlies. 

"  On  ^e  back  wall  of  the  roam,  on  the  right  of  the  adytum,  appear 
two  defaced  figures  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  young  divinity  whom 
I  have'called  Hwus.  There  are  vestiges  of  hieroglyphics  in  all  the 
chambers.  Above  the  rock,  which  forms  the  back  wall  of  the  adytunt) 
are  ux  or  eight  layen  of  stooea,  of  different  sises,  and  of  the  rudest 
aidiitectore,  erected  pos^bty.  as  a  defence  against  fragments  which 
night  roll  down  upon  the  temple  from  the  mountain  behind.  The 
-tnJls  of  the  cells  have  in  two  or  tloee  places  been  repaired,  and  faced 
witfa  stone,  on  which  are  hier<^lyphics.  There  are  some  specimens  of 
the  Mme  Und  of  patchwork  on  the  front  of  die  rock,  in  which  the  teni|tle 
of  Gyidie,'  in  NuUa,  is  excarated.  The  elevated  chambai  in  front  may 
have  been  the  addition  of  alaterage;  ssin  the  preceding  temple  the 
Vtatue  of  Bocchud,  and  the  capital  or  ornament  ui  its  head,  are  baUet 
executed  and  finished  than  the  figures  sculptured  on  the  walls  within. 
From  the  simplicity  of  the  masonry,  Avm  the  rudenesaand  decay  of  the 
remaining  sculptures,  and  from  the  raggedness  and  decomposition  of  the 
walls,  though  they  had  been  sheltered  probably  for  ages  by  the  solid 
nek  from  the  sun  and  wind,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  t^ei 
tinn  any  of  the  temples  of  Hgypt,  oc  even  Nubia. 

"  We  observed  nowhere  any  sculptures  that  had  been  intentiortallr 
Dresednrdisfigured;  proving,  I  think,  that  the  ruins  were  in  their  p»^ 
•ant  state  when  Christianity  was  ini induced  into  the  country.  Tke 
ilbls  were  already  hrokeui.and  the  ravages  of  time,  orbf  "war,  had  faeea 
•».«flc«t«Eul,  that  they  neeled  iknt.theihandiif'fanatinsnrtncaisidali 
*ain."     (P.  169— 1 71-) 

^e  pyrunidfrof  Djebd  i\  Serkd  we  00  the'N,  u^N.'W.'itf 
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in  aumb^,  but  some  of  vvefo,  are  now  mere  ghspeleH  mounds. 
;Noae  of  ttMm  are  of,  considerable  «izQ:  the  base  of  Che  lar};est.i& 
81  feet:  square.  ..  One  group,  cqn»MUng  of  »^ven,  hare  all,  with 
one  exception,  arched  porticos  annexed  to  them,  coeval,  aa  it 
l^ifteared,  with  the  pyramida  themselves. 

At  £1  Bell&I,  a  roicky  spot  surrounded  by  ;Rand,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  six  or  seven  miles  above  Pjebel  el  Berkel,  and 
situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  remaias  may  be  seen  of 
Jiearly  forty  pyramids  of  different  aiaes,  of  higher  apparent  anti- 
quity thim  tliose  of  Djebcl  el  Berkel,  and  in  a  more  ruinous 
state  than  the  most  ruinous  of  those  at  Saccara.  Mud  seems  to 
Jiave  been  the  cei»ei>t  empilojed  in  them-  The  greater  part  of 
them  »re  now  mere  mounds  of  decomposed  stone,  gravel,  and 
sand.  Even  in  those  which  have  best  withstood  th«  rav^es  f^ 
time,  the  exterior  coatine  has  crumbled  off,  and  the  layers  to 
^ome  depth  within  have  fallen  away.  The  largest  hsis  a  Iwiae  of 
152  feet  square,  and  is  lOS  feet  7  inches  in  height:  it  contains 
within  it  another  pyramid  of  a  diflereat  t^re  and  architecture,  and 
composed  of  a  bard,  light,  coloured  sond-stone,  "  more  durable," 
.says  Mr.  Waddincton,  "  than  thai,  which  after  sheltering  it  for 
ages,  has  at  last  decayed  and  fallen  off  and  letl  it  once  more  ex- 
.posed  to  the  eyes  of  men."  The  conclusion  is  too  hasty.  The 
outer  case  has  be^  exposed,  tu  the  winds  and  rains  of  thoasands 
of  years,  while  the  inner  pyramid  has  been  compLetoly  sheltered : 
theless  ruinous  gtate  of  the  latter  is.  tliere&re  no  proof  of  the 
'Superior  durability  of  its  materials. 

Tliey  were  informed  that,  in  the  island  of  Doulga,  situated 
a  short  way  up  the  river,  immediately  above  a  cataract,  there 
were  large  excavations  and  "  buildings  that  rcacheil  to  heaven." 
.These  they  supposed  to  have  been  fortifications,  not  temples ;  and 
that  Doulga  is  the  island  in  which  the  King  of  Dongoh  took 
.refuge  in  688  from  the  pursuit  of  the  boats  and  troops  of  the 
•Sultan  of  Egypt. 

On  the  Sflth  of  December  (the  preceding  day  having  been 
solemnized  as  Christmas  in  the  camp),  they  commenced 
their  journey  downward  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile. 
"Their  escort  was  Composed  at  first  of  Tombol,  a  Dungolese  king, 
in  whtise  dominions  lay  the  fertile  island  of  Argo,  and  Moham- 
.med  Casheffof  Dar  Mnhass,  with  their  respective  retinues;  it 
was  afterwards  increased  by  two  other  kings  of  Dar  Mahass, 
and  the  king  of  Old  Dongola.  The  respect  and  obedience, 
vhich  these  barbarous  chiefs  showed  towards  our  travellers,  txa 
,^  dear  incoatrovcrtibie  proof,  that  they  were  believed  to  stand 
.^igb  in  the  estimation  of  the  Pasha.  As  they  returned  tl^rough 
JQw  Shej^'a^  they  saw  many  of  the  Arabs  returning  to  th«r 
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faoiBCS  soA  resaming  tinder  the  Puha'a  protectioH  the  oceupa^ 
^ons  which  the  war  had  forced  them  to  abandon.  Their  swonb 
and  lancet  had  been  taken  from  them,  but  they  had  been  allowed 
to  retain  a  knife  or  dirk,  which  they  usually  wear  on  the  left 

On  the  S9th  of  December  the  travellers  entered  Old  Dongola, 
which  they  bad  not  bad  an  <^iportanity  of  visiting  in  their  voyage 
upwards.  It  has  a  stone  cattle;  the  streets  are  r^ular,  but  fuiU 
of  snnd ;  the  houses  are  of  mud,  with  huge  massive  doors,  re- 
sembling each  a  separate  fortification.  Though  capable  of  con- 
taining 2,000  people,  its  iahabitants  do  not  exceed  SOO.  At  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thot^h  even  then  half  deserted 
and  hastening  to  decay,  it  was  still  of  importance ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  have  Bourishing  bazaars,  and  to  be  the  centre  of  con- 
siderable commerce,  till  it  became  tributary  to  the  Sheygy'a. 
These  Arabs  contributed  to  its  depopulation,  by  carrying  away 
many  of  the  inhabitants:  but  the  establtsbment  of  the  Mame- 
louks  at  Mara^a  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  its  consequence  and 
wealth.  The  Dungolese  seem  to  care  little  who  the  rulers  are 
that  hold  them  in  vassalage.  They  had  been  patient  subjects  of 
the  Sheyg/a;  and  tbey  seemed  already  quite  satisfied  with  the 
yoke  of  the  Patha. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1821,  the  travellers  arrived  at  the  isle 
of  Benni,  the  abode  of  their  conductor,  King  Tombol.  The  four 
following  days  were  spent  in  receiving  his  hospitalities,  which  Mr. 
Wuddington  has  detailed  minutely,  and  in  visiting  the  antv 
quitles  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Argo.  They  wished  to  have 
made  excavations;  but,  though  accompanied  by  some  of  Tom- 
■bol's  guards,  they  could  not  obtain  from  the  natives  the  requisite 
assistance.  One  reason  of  their  failure  was,  that  tbey  had  only 
■the  base  money  of  Egypt,  on  which  the  Nubians  set  no  value- 
After  tbey  had  given  up  their  antiquarian  researches,  they  were 
•detained  six  days  longer  by  the  sickness  of  one  of  their  servants. 
This  interval  of  inaction  leaves  Mr.  Waddington  at  leisure 
to  give  us  some  inleresting  details,  that  illustrate  the  intemul 
■  -state  of  society  among  the  Nubians. 

"  There  is  a  young  Shiek,  or  Saint,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  near  out 
tent,  and  visited  ui  frequently— an  intdligent  looking  boy,  and  well 
versed  in  the  Koran  ;  he  fetches  water  for  our  semnts,  and  is  nephew 
of  the  King  of  Dfingola.  The  title  »  Hhiek  of  Islam,  or  Supporter  of 
'the  Faith  ;  the  office,  and  the  bolinees  attending  it,  are  hereditary.  The 
'Sfaieks  of  Islam  al«  exempted  from  all  bodily  labour,  and  have  a  portion 
-of  land  cultivated  by  others ;  they  generally  increase  their  income  by 
Wridng  charms.  The  tombs,  which  we  have  had  *o  many  occasions  to 
notice,  contain  their  bodies;  not,  however,  that  such  hafaitatiom  are 
'neteMtrily  built  £»  all  who  die,  bat  only  for  those  ^hgie.eoadael  is 
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conuderad  by  their  sumTing  brethren  to  have  deserved  Buch  an  huunir. 
All  property  left  in  the  precinctn  of  these  tomba  is  protected  by  their 
aanctity  ;  and  *o  effectually,  that  I  have  frequently  ohserved  heapii  of 
corn  lying  there,  in  the  open  air  and  by  the  road-side,  as  being  ibm 
placed  in  greater  security  than  could  have  been  afforded  by  the  house  of 
their  possessor. 

"  This  boy  U  distinguished  in  appearance  by  ft  difibrent  arrangement 
of  his  hair,  which  is  curled  up  close  round  the  head,  initevd  of  faangbuF 
down  io  the  manner  usual  with  his  unconsecrated  counttymen. 
(P.  ««.) 

"  One  yonag  saint  speaht  Arabic  excdlently,  and  Hadji  Yocobe  onr 
Irish  flerTant,  by  onr  desire,  requested  him  to  write  some  venes  of  the 
Koran  for  him  a»  a  charm  ;  he  told  Yacobe  tbat  he  mutt  first  swear, 
'  by  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,'  that  they  we 
posed  Mussulman),  and  not  for  the  Christians.     Y 
by  the  Prophet,  but  tliia  the  saint  held  Insufficii 
Prophet,  though  the  ambassador  of  Gud,  was  still 
and  the  oath  by  him  would  not  he  binding.     Thi 
continued),  that  of  Moses,  of  Jeeus,  and  Mahoi 
Spirit  of  God,   and  the  mistake   of  the  Christians 
be  was  crucilied ;  the  Jew  was  crucified,  but  the  I 

"  Our  young  instructor  received  the  rudlmet 
I>ar  Sheyuy'a,  and  was  afterwards  at  school  in 
are  taught  in  the;e  schools  to  read  and  wriie ;  and,  i 
subtraction,  and  multiplication.  The  saint  mul 
into  each  other  in  the  presence  of  James.  Wl 
finished,  the  parents  pay  the  maiiter  in  cotton  cl 
when  rich,  also  in  cattle.  The  masters  are  shiek 
not  the  magicians,  nor  are  ihey  ever  shiels  of  ti 
is  considered  very  honourable,  and  generally  he 
royal  family.  Tlie  boys  are  punished  for  rebellion 
each  other  with  knives,  &c.  &c, ;  bat  the  offence, 
least  hope,  of  pardon,  is  that  of  allowing  the  1 
ground.  Large  sticlis  are,  as  usual,  the  insttum 
but  the  third  offence  is  in  every  case  expulsion. 
read  on  the  same  kind  of  flat  hoards  that  are  use,d 
in  Egypt."     (P.  248—250.) 

'  Here,  AS  in  other  Mohammedan  countries,  religion  seems  to 
be  the  chief  barrier  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 

"  These  petty  Princes,  who  under  the  titles  of  SUiiek,  Casheff,  Melc  or 
Malek,  have  so  long  possessed  and  divided  the  banks  of  the  Nile  fiom 
Assouan  to  Sennaar,  seem  not  to  have  been  entirely  despotic;  and  pro* 
fess  tocoBsi.der  themselves  asplaceil  in  that  situation  by  the  will  of  Godi 
to  admisisteT  the  justice  of  the  Koran  :  the  only  law,  as  It  is  the  i^ly 
learning  of  Mahommetsns.  For  munler,  the  king  may  punish  with 
instant  death  ;  for  thefl,  he  has  only  poner  to  beat  the  culprit,  though 
it  would  seem  that  his  life  b  forfeit«l  by, a  repetition  of  the  offepoe. 
There  is  Ao  gradation  of  punishment :  mutilation,  branding,  or  banish- 
tMut  an  not  beard  of;  nor  b  there  any  thii^  intmnadiale  bttwMa  ths 
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HtUtoot  asd  dMtk.  Tka  la*8  for  Meuring  tbe  (iropetqr  of  tbe  lUlMct 
•Oua  to  bare  Wa  moch  leu  definite  ;  nor  could  w«  avtt  g«t  any  cleu 
nccoiuit  of  them :  for  the  protection  of  travellers,  certainly  ii«n«  exUtod. 
Wben  we  hare obaerved  the  curtOMt]'  with  which  Ma^ek  Tombold  and 
bis  agldienrregwded,  and  even  hBodUd,  some  of  our  property,  and  tbe 
avidity  they  displayed  to  postess  all,  even  to  our  very  clotJieii,  we  bnv9 
•fteB^OB^  tula  ted  auneives  on  the  protection  afforded  us  by  the  name  of 
UAhonwud  All,  and  the  viciitity  of  his  araiies ;  without  which,  I  do  not 
IwUtive  tlut  any  attempt  to  explore  these  countries  could  have  been  suo 
cessful."     (P.  2i2,  2i3.) 

Though  the  sdene  of  the  following  transaction  v»s  belowthe 
Mcood  cataract,  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  VBry  illostratiTe  of 
an  important  ptitt  of  Nubian  manners. 

"  Floating  down  the  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dakte,  we  were 
bailed  by  a  female  voice,  crying  from  the  ahure,  '  Soldiers  of  the  Sultan, 
come  and  see  me  justified.'  we  were  nut  deaf  to  such  an  appeal,  and 
made  the  sailors  row  lo  the  bank ;  however,  the  woman  herself  did  not 
f^pear  to  plead  her  own  cause,  but  stood  at  a  little  distance  closely 
Veiled ;  a  man,  who  seemed  to  act  as  her  counsel,  informed  u5  of  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

"  Last  year  a  soldier,  with  some  of  his  companions,  was  coming  into 
a  village  near  here,  and  a  child,  whom  he  passed,  sdid  to  him,  '  Why  do 
jrou  not  give  us  the  salutation  of  Peace  ?  Arc  you  come  anjong'  us  ait 
an  enemy,  and  not  as  a  fiiend?'  The  soldier  irritated  at  being  thus 
corrected  hy  a  child,  began  to  beat  the  people,  and  at  last  killed  one  of 
them  with  a  musket-shot :  this  man's  widow  was  the  plaintiff, 

•'  Now  the  law  of  Nubia  is,  that  the  property  of  the  decea^d,  if  he 
Id,  goes  to  the  widuw  ;  if  a  female,  she  is  eniitled  lo 
none  at  all,  to  one  fourth—the  surviving  brother  t^es 
aintiff  was  childless,  and  claimed  the  fourth,  declaring 
received  noihiqg.  A^s  this  vra^  not  a  case  of  personal 
.  therefore  beyond  ourjurisjliction,  we  sent  the  parties 
J  keeps  the  register  of  all  the  marriages  in  tiie  district, 
n  the  brother  agreed  to  abide  f  for  it  appears  that  the 
husbands,  two  of  which  wera  still  living,  and  the  dig- 
d  to  he,  whether  ^e  was  lawfully  married  to  the  la£t." 

After  tekms  leave  of  King  Tombol  at  Bnnni,  three  days' 
journey  brought  our  travellers  to  the  "northern  frontier  of  D6n- 
gpla.  On  tbe  1 7th  they  artived  at  Ha^i  Omar,  thp^capital  of  one 
of  d>e  ohiefs  of  Dar'  Mahass,  who,  accompanied  'hy  his.  minstrel, 
fermed  part  of  the  convoy.  The  hoaphable  civilities  of  the  aorc- 
retgn  gave  Mr.  Waddington  miich  less  gratiflcation,  than  the 
landscape  which  he  surveyed  from  the  sniiimit  of  a  neighbourirtg 
rock..  The  impreesion  which  it  made  upon  his  mind  is  flescribea 
with  an  energy,  which  more  than  conipensntes  for  any  little  tinge 
of  quaint  conceit  that  may  be  discovered  in  the  passage. 
.•*',Xbe  «ie»  vaMtA-Mtannve.aathaC  I  Iwd  (rgm  the  tfftoCMmiiit 
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Sligb,  but  ll)e«ffitct  extremely  diffiAent.  'Id 'the  fiinntr  RtwAim,  !ftnn 
tiievietnilTof  tfaeqiountain,  the  Nile  and  its  islands  wwe  apra^  bmex 
me  HIce  a  map;  the  greater  distance  to  whkh  I  t*H  at  prenent  leaovedr 
lett  raote  to  ima^naiiaa.  It  is  a  noble  tight  to  ooatetnplate  tfae  Fatber 
of  Rivars  at  the  rame  time  on  the  right  band  and  on  the  left,  before  ftad 
behind,  laboiioualj  forcitig  his  way  among  the  rocks,  in  appbarance  » 
tnigbty  Krpsnt  windijig  thrmi^  the  EJesert,  but  in  «6ect  the  contrary  ; 
fer  where  he  cones  tiot  iit  draolation  ;  befare  him  and  bj  his  sides  are 
Torihire  and  life  ;  he  seems  constantly  struggling  to  do  gnod  and  con- 
stantly resisted,  and  you  see  together  his  power,  bis  beiKficSBce,  and  his 
bcMUy.  The  good  and  evil  genii  of  A&iea  are  in  i^onfliet,  and  it  is  me- 
lancholy to  «e  huw  limited  is  the.  success  of  the  former,  and  how  nanovr 
die  line  of  fertility  compared  with  the  barrenness  that  extends  without 
bounds  around  it :  and  yet  the  very  wa£le  has  its  herds  of  inhabitants, 
and  it  is  a  wonderful  consideration  how  many  animds  derive  from  this 
nvor  alone  their  life  and  the  means  of  preserving  it."     (P.  i7i,&T3.) 

Dar  Mahass  preseots  ruins  at  Saeef  (which,  Mr.  Wnddinj^a 
thinks,  is  the  ancient  Aboccis),  at  £61eb,  and  at  Doahe.  Tiiose 
at  S61eb  appear  to  be  the  most  magnificent  in  Nubia : 

"  The  temple  of  Soleb  faces  the  NHe,  and  is  about  four  hundred  yards 
distant  from  iL  In  advancing  towards  it  your  attention  is  first  attracted 
hy  an  elevated  stone  foundation  of  thirty  feet  seven  inches  in  thickness, 
extending  in  front  bf  the  temple,  and  of  tqual  length  with  die  portail; 
it  la  much  ruined,  and  in  some  places  cannot  be  traced  without  difEculty. 
There  is  an  entrance  eight  feet  six  intliea  in  width,  exactly  opposite  to 
thegateof  the  temple;  two  narrow  walls,  one  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
lead  nearly  up  to  theiremains  of  two  sphiAxes,  of  which  the  former  is  of 
giEy  granite,  and  has  the  ram's  head ;  it  is  six  feet  in  length  ;  the  othn' 
»(onnnch  broken  as  to  be  nearly  shapeless ;  they  are  situated  tfairty-fbur 
ftet  six  inches  fitim  the  stone  foundation,  and  ninety  feet  nine  inches 
&rther  still  is  the  beginning  of  a  staircase  leading  up  to  the  temple ;  two 
other  q>hinaes  have  been  posted  in  front  of  it,  of  which  diere  remains 
R  part  of  one  only.  Thence  to  the  wall  of  the  temple  is  an  aseent  of 
leventy-two  feet  over  heaps  of  ruins.  The  front  of  the  ptsiail,  which  is 
tax  from  perfect,  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long ;  the 
width  of  the  staircase  before  it  fifty-seren  feet.  '  The  wall,  wTiich  is 
twenty-four  feet  thick,  is  notsolid,  but  contains  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
teuice  three  celts,  inU  which  thnre  is  no  door,  and  whose  use, la  not 
obvious;  there  is  in  the  wall  of  the  gateway  itself  a  kind  of  aeek,«r 
ntuett  qtace,  meutnrag  eleven  feetaeven  iiAsbesio  width,  such  as  I  have 
shaer*al  in  aaose  tem^s  of  Nuhitt-aod  E^pt.  .     . 

'  "The  liistchomliee  is  one  hundred:attd  two  feet  six  inches  in  breadth, 
awiin-ilqithonly  eighty-eight  feet  eight  inches:  round  thnee  sides  ofjt 
nua.auiglo  row  irf  pillars,  and  on  the  fomth  and  farthest  has  been* 
dosble  row,  making  on  the  whole  thirty  columns,  of  which  sevQn.arB 
stiUiitHnding  and  perfect ;:  there  is  nothing  original  in  their  shape  oesk- 
ecntion,-.aBd  th^  are.  all  from  the  sane  model;  tbediameUi  of  their 
base  is  fire  feet  seven  inches,  and  their  height  about  forty  feet ;  they 
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no  ^t  to  s<Ane  Paris  of  Btkiopk. 

U«  iHcrlbed  with  hien^l^^liici  only :  the  tpaee  between  them  Kid  tliii 
wall  of  the  temple  haa  been  covered  by  a  roof,  which  U  now  fallen  in. 

"  The  front  wall  of  the  Rerond  chaiaber,  which  ii  nither  less  in  width 
than  the  first,  and  only  lixty-eight  feet  three  incliea  in  length,  ii  niched 
in  the  entrance,  like  the  propylon,  and  in  twelve  feet  in  ihickneM ;  in 
the  chamber  itaelf  there  i>  no  contiderable  portion  of  any  pillar  Mtanding, 
ftnd  it  was  not  without  Rome  difficulty  that  we  were  enabled  to  trace  a 
ringle  row  of  twenty-four  coluolns,  exactly  resembling  thote  in  the  first 
chamber,  which  hu  aurrounded  it  within  a  few  feet  of  the  wall;  their 
fragments  are  tcattered  about  in  every  direction,  and  the  very  ba«ea  of 
aorae  are  rooted  up,  and  the  mud  foundation  on  which  they  have  itood 
!s  expoKd.  So  entire,  yet  k>  partial,  a  ruin  can  only  he  attributed  to 
the  ludden  yielding  of  that  foundation  ;  an  earthquake  would  not  have 
spared  the  columns  which  still  remain  in  the  othsr  parts  of  the  tomple. 

"  The  middle  of  the  chamber  is  low  and  hollow,  and  a  very  lai^  stone 
islyin;;  in  one  part  of  it,  which  might,  at  first  n^bt,  be  mistaken  for  b 
part  of  the  foundation  of  a  wall.  On  ihe  posterior  wall,  and  near  the 
entiuiice  into  the  adytum,  lies  a  sculptured  stone,  about  ten  feet  long  ; 
a  hawk,  an  onl,  and  an  ox,  n-ith  other  hieroglypbical  figures  are  tepr«- 
sented  on  it.  of  unusual  sise,  but  in  low  rdief. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  adytum,  as  no  part 
of  the  side  nails  can  be  traced,  and  only  a  few  feet  of  the  posterior  one; 
it  has,  however,  clearly  contained  twelve  pillars  and  not  more,  and  (J 
these  three  are  still  entire  (except  the  capital  of  one),  and  about  a  half 
of  a  fourth ;  the  rest  have  tiillen  chiefly  towards  the  Nile  before  thbir 
enemy  the  Desert,  and  one  of  them  is  now  so  much  inclined  in  the  same 
direction,  that  he  must  sborrly  be  laid  with  his  Imthnn.  They  are  of 
■  difierent  model  from  those  in  the  first  chamber,  but  not  of  a  new  at 
uncommon  one ;  they  are  five  feet  eleven  iniAei  in  diameter,  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  rows  on  the  left  is  six  feet  two  inches, 
and  between  the  two  middlemost  of  the  four  rows  nine  feet  lix 
inches.  The  length  of  the  chamber  appears  to  be  thirty-seven  feet.  Tlie 
lower  parla  of  all  the  columns  bear  representations  ol  figures  about  three 
ftet  high,  of  which  the  lower  half  is  concealed  by  a  tablet  inscribed  with 
hierc^Rphics.  I  copied  some  of  them,  as  I  had  before  copied  tome  simi- 
lar at  Sasef ;  they  are  in  low  relief,  but  executed  in  the  very  best  style, 
as  are  all  the  sculptures  remaining  on  the  temple,  though  in  some  places 
they  have  never  been  finished.  -  Jupiter  Ammon  Rj^iears  twice  ahion^ 
the  few  remaining  f^ures,  and  to  him  1  snppiue  ^e  building  to  have 
been  dedicated;  part  of  a  Mendes,  with  the  fluland  lotus,  is  dtstinguiih'- 
lUe  on  a  fragment. 

"  On  the  western  nde  itf  a  wltar  we  obaerred  some  marks,  evidently 
artificial,  and  in  character  unkoowu  to  us,  thon^h  mart  tesembling 
Oreek.  I  copied  them  twice,  in  two  utuations  of  the  sun,  and  as  I  be- 
lieve, with  (he  greatest  accuracy.  I  hav«  shewn  them  to  three  or  fimt 
men  of  leBrning,  who  have  not  reco^ixed  them  ;  however,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  make  them  public,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  at  length  meet 
ip««  eye,  to  which  Uiey  are  not  strange.  It  is  the  cnly  ancient  insriS^ 
lion  in  t.tty  langu^tfaat  we  have  bew  fi)it«nBte  enough  to. obum 
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duiit^  wr  expeditioa  ;  lliougfa  w6  hare  Delected  the  eximiiulioa  of  na 
■pot,  where  luch  a  discovery  miglit  groluibly  have  been  mttde. 

"  The  templeof  SoleD  aSordE  the  lightest  fipediiienl  have  geenofEthio- 
tnan  or  Egyptian  architecture.  The  sajidstone  of  which  mast  of  the  co- 
lumns Are  composed  is  beautifully  streamed  with  red,  whiuh  gives  them, 
feira  a  little  dist&nce,  a  rich  and  g;Iowlng  tint.  The  side  and  iiosterior  walls 
^ve  almost  entirely  di nappe aTed;  and  the  roof  (for  the  adytum  has  been 
completely  covered,)  has  every  where  fallen  in,  so  that  there  remains  09 

IKinderous  heap  of  masonry  to  destroy  the  effect  of  eleven  beautiful  and 
otiy  columns,  Imcked  by  the  mountains  of  the  Desert,  or  by  the  clear 
Uue   horizon.     Wc   were  no  Ioniser  contemplating  a  gloomy  edifice, 
where  heaviness  in  substituted  for  dignity,  height  for  subUmity,  and  uce 
ibr  grandeur ;  no  longer  measuring  a  pyramidal  mass  of  stone-work, 
climbing  up  to  heaven  in  defiance  of  taste  and  of  nature.     We  Memed 
to  bu  at  Segesta,  at  Phigalea,  or  at  Suuium  ;  where  lightpfss,  and  c<^ 
lour,  and  elegance  of  proportion,  contmsted  with  the  gigant' 
about  them,  make  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  more  lovely, 
durability  more  wonderful ;  there  is  no  attempt  in  them  to 
rival  the  soblimily  that  surrounds  them, — they  are  content 
masterpieces  of  art,  and  therefore  they  and  nature  live  on  { 
together,  and  sot  off  each  other's  be4uty.     Those  works  of  ar 
at  more  than  this,  after  exhausting  treasuries  and  costing  X 
happiness  of  millions,  must  be  satisfied  at  last  to  be  called 
(p;  28&— S90.) 

AtS&leb  they  were  deserted  by  their  guides,  andforseveti 
days  had  to  find  out  their  own  route.  On  the  Ist  of  February 
they  arrived  at  Wady  Haifa,  regretting  the  termination  of  their 
labours  rather  than  rejoicing  at  it.  Their  cxpedttron  had  occu- 
pied 83  days;  of  which  3*  were  spent  in  the  journey  upwards, 
10  in  and  about  the  camp  of  Ismael,  and  39  in  returning. 

Mr.  Waddington  and  Mr.  Hanbury  deserve  great  praise  for 
the  enterprise,  courage,  and  good  sense  shown  by  them  through* 
out  their  expedition,  and  for  the  simple,  straight-forwnrd  manner 
in  which  their  accolmt  of  it  has  been  dra-vrn  up.  Mr.  Wadding> 
ton  (for  to  him  the  task  of  authorship  has  been  allotted)  never 
Ungers  on  beaten  ground,  or  wastes  his  pages  in  describing  that 
-which  has  been  described  well  enongh  before.  The  style,  if 
qot  elegant,  is  a(  leaet  always  clear,  concise,  and  masculine. 
Well  aware  that  no  combination  of  words  can  convey  the  specific 
duracters  or  e&ct  of  natural  scenery,  he  seldom  indulges 
Inmeelf  !»'  deecriptinn ;  but  many  of  his  short  sketches  are  very 
striking,  and  his  reflections  are  expressed  with  a  vigorous  elo- 
fflience,  such  as  can  flow  only  from  a  highly  cultivated  mind. 
vray  has  well  said,  "  that  a  hint  upon  the  spot  is  worth  a  cart- 
load of  recollection."  Upon  this  principle,  Mr.  Waddington 
collected,  as  he  wenf  ^lons^  his  materials  in  the  form  of  a  journal; 
and  from  these  liiat^i^'s  tT.^^resent  publicajdon  is  taken.  Id  anek 
a  journal  s  confuuoD  of  past  and  present  tenees  almost  aecessR- 
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rily.  inimatw.itwlf;  nnd  thry  vbo  hRVebeen  for  ttto'Or  Antf 
yean  absent  from  their  mtfve  oomtry,  and  accustDmed -all  tUtt 
time  to  a  jargon  of  languages,-  are  extremely  apt,  in  speitking 
llieir  own  tonsne,  to  mingle  foreign  words  with  it,  and  to  de- 
viate now  amf  then  from  the  purity  of  its  idiom.  That  there 
should  have  been  in  Mr.  Waadington's  ori^nal  journal  an  oc- 
casional confiuion  of  the  paat  and  present  tenses,  a  fiprinkUnf(«f 
foreign  terms,  and  slight  infelicities  of  idiom,  w««  therefore  no 
more  than  was  to  be  expected :  and.  that  a.  few  of  Jbeie  verbal 
inaccuratues  should  bare  been  allowed  to  creep  from  the  roi^b 
journal  into. the  more  elaborate  composition,  is  aa  oversight  too 
natural  and  too  trivial,  not  to  be  easily  pardoned,  if  indeed  it 
needs  to  be  pardoned  at  all. 

Some  of  Mr.  Waddington's  verbal  inacuracies  arise  froin 
his  desire  to  express  whatever  be  has  to  say  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  This  constant  straining  after  extreme  brevitVi 
to  say  nothing  of  some  unusual  modes  of  employing  adverbs 
and  words  of  reference  into  which  it  has  tempted  him,  has  led 
him  to  idenufy  in  bis  language  the  course  t^  the  Nile  .with 
the  direction  that  be  pursued  on  its  banks.  Thus  when 
the  Kile  ia  flowing  west,  Mr.  Waddington  will  say,  that  its 
course  is  east,  because  tt  was  in  that  direction  that  he  joar* 
neyed.  This  mode  of  expression  aives  the  writer  scarcely  any 
a^antage  in  point  cS  brevity,  and  must,  perplex  the  reader.* 
We  suspect  too,  that  Mr.  Waddington  lias  sooietin^  per* 
plexed  hmiself;  for  there  are  passages,  where  the  course  asonbed 
to  tlie  Nile  is  oeitlier  the  true  one  Jior  the  of^ipaite.to  the  true  on^ 
but  in  a  line  intermediate  between  them.  For  instancy  in  the 
very  paragraph  (p.  24],  in  which  he  explains. bis  mode  of  stating 
the  course  of  the  Nile,,  he  says,  "  Just  above  Kove,  the  Nile 
changes  its  course  toE.  by  N.  or  E.N.E,  or,  accurately  ^jeakin^ 
to  the  opposite  points  to  these,"  Now  his  owo  map  snows  that 
the  true  course  of  the  Nile  at  the  point  specified  is  W.  by  N>, 
or  W.N.  W.  In  such  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  it  is  with 
the  printer  or  with  the  writer  that  the  inaccuracies  rest.  We  meoi- 
tion  these  trifles,  not  because  in  our  eyes  they  take  away  in  aay 
perceptible  degree  from  the  merit  of  a  work^  which,  considered 
merely  as  a  bterary  performance,  shows  every  where  a  simpie 
and  classical  purity  of  taste..  Men  who,  like-  Mr.  WaddiiupMB 
and  Mr.  Hanbury,  abandon  for  a  time  the  pleasares  of  civi^ed 
life  and  the  pursuit  of  professional  advanccmfflit,  for  the  sake  of 
exploring  countries  scarcely  known  to  Europe^  are-  entitled  t* 

*  Why,  For  instance,  abnnlii  Mr.  Waddinglou  laj,  thM  oppoiiM  Tloarch  tbej 
<*fa^inittbeHi1erDnniive'i'i<"'east  bf  tontli?  "(p.  96.)  Would  II  nbl  hate  been 
•qMrilp  brief,  to  have  aald,  agMcaMj'  lo  Ibe  tnth,  tlul  Oej  fmind  II  midi^  wot 
«r  weat  b^pMibi 
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aboakl  think  that  we  acted  a  moat  unwordiy  wrt,  if  wipjisailad 
oursBlTeft  of  any  little  inaccnracies,  wiiich  nstv  nave  eicaped'tWii; 
pens,  to  aoaaii  them  with  saccasm,  or  to  snow  onr  wit  or  oar 
mali^ity  at  their  expense. 


Art.  X.~NapoIeon  in  Exile;  or  a  Voice  from  Si.  Helena.  The 
Opinions  ami  Reflections  of  Napoleon  on  the  most  important 
Events  of  kis  Life  and  Government,  in  Au  own  H^ords.  By 
Barry  E.  O'Meara,  Esq.,  his  late  Surgeon.  la  two  Volumea, 
Svo.     London,  1822. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  person  of  whose  latter 
dayB   so   circumstantial   an   account  is  here   given,  it  cannot 
be  denied   that    he  was   indeed,  to    whatever  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  or  peculiarity  of  qualities,  it  may  be  ascribed,  a 
greatly  distinguished  man  ;  and  tne  private  hours,  and  familiar 
converse,  of  any  verr  distinguished  man  cannot  fail  to  be  more 
or  less  interesting,     it  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  avow  the 
whole  extent  of  oar  illiberelity  upon  this  subjec 
that  we  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  these  mem 
strong  convictions,   perhaps  prgudices,'  agains 
them,  which  such  perusal  has  by  no  means  I: 
remove.     It  seems  to  us  that  the  many  atrociou 
Buonaparte  have  had  all  the  testimony  to  est 
entitle  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  or  the  prose 
to  be  received  as  historical  facts,  and  somewhi 
page   of  history  may  have   been  forged   or  i 
genuine  as  to  its  author  may  be  unauthentic 
ter;  but  there    is  one   chance   only  for   the 
finthless  deeds  ascribed  to  Buonaparte  to  be  f 
—the  concurrence  of  numerous  living  witnesse 
a  most  disgraceful   accumulation  of  libellous 
evidence  brought  forward  by  the  volumes  before 
to  all  this  testimony  so  accumnlated,  is  of  that  si 
receivable  in  jndicial  examinations,  nor  usually  tx 
ing  much  against  the  credibility  of  any  charge- 
deciarations  of  the  party  accused.     Mr.  O'M 
exppct  that  any  persons  partaking  of  our  con' 
dices   will   surrender  them   to  the  descriptioi 
dence  which  his  volumes  contain.     The  truth  i 
the  opinion^  of  mankind,  we  mean  the  refltcting 
entirely  unaltered   and  Unaffected  by   any  tl2 
miose  wbd  are  disposed  to  couple  ideas  or  libf 
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to  chcrisn  these  auociation* ;  and  those  whose  opinions  respecting 
bim  dass  him  with  the  worst  of  mankind,  will,  in  spite  of  all 
thai  Buonaparte  may  say  of  Napoleon,  or  Napoleon  oTBuonaparte, 
preserve  their  convictions  entirely  unshaken. 

With  respect  to  the  writer  of  tnese  memoirs,  or  rather  compiler 
of  these  memorable  sayings,  it  certainly  appears  that  in  his  own 
person  lie  experienced  only  courtesy  and  kindness  from  him 
in  whom  he  nas  found  so  much  to  admire ;  and  it  further  ap- 
pears that  he  was  grateful  for  this  kindness,  and  has  repaid  it  not 
merely  by  endeavours  to  soften  or  apologise  for  the  many  brutal- 
ities and  outrages  chared  upon  the  memoiy  of  this  great  im- 
perial adventurer,  but  tiy  manfully  holding  him  forth  to  the 
world  as  a  man  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  as  sacrificed  to 
tbefsars  of  a  cowardly  combination  of  despots,  and  as  trampled 
upon  by  those  who  in  tiis  prosperity  were  proud  to  do  him  homage. 
'To  insult  fallen  greatness  is  without  doubt  the  characteristic 
of  a  base  and  dastardly  spirit;  and  the  individual  against  whom 
any  such  charge  can  be  made  out,  we  agree  with  tlie  author, 
covers  himself  with  his  own  contumely,  and  triumphs  only  over 
homanity  and  honour.  But  to  insult  the  fallen  is  one  tbinip  and 
to  use  the  fruits  of  victory  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  mis- 
chief and  misery  is  another ;  and  the  great  question  as  concern- 
ing the  duty  of  the  victorious  states  towards  God  and  humanity 
will  he,  whether  they  have  dealt  with  this  man  of  blood  and  the 
sword  with  more  restraint  and  rigour  than  was  necessary  to  the 
common  quiet  of  mankind,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
great  societies  of  the  ciTilized  world. 

It  is  observable  that  the  aiithor  has  displayed  but  very  little  of 
bis  own  sentiments,  nor  attempted  any  thing  in  his  own  person 
like  an  argumentative  view  of  the  diSerent  stages  of  his  hero'ii 
sanguinary  career.  He  professes  to  give  to  the  world  a  faithful 
detail  of  the  substance  of  all  the  various  conversations  with  him 
to  which  he  was  admitted,  by  which  he  makes  it  at  least  appear 
that  he  was  much  in  his  confidence;  and  by  the  account  he  gives 
QS  of  the  manner  in  which  his  materials  have  been  collected  it  is 
impossible  not  to  allow  ttiat  his  plans  seem  to  be  well  laid  for 
ensuring  accuracy,  and  exhibiting  a  correct  impression  of  the 
private  life  of  this  remarkable  person.  In  these  pages,  Buona- 
parte is  his  own  enunciator  and  herald  to  the  world ;  he  settles 
his  long  account  with  God  and  man,  in  which  he  shows  that  all 
the  charges  against  him  are  without  just  foundation, — that  whaU 
ever  snfrerings  he  may  have  been  really  the  cause  of,  were  ori- 
ginally imputable  to  a  presumptuous  resistajice  to  his  object 
of  universal  conquest* — and  that  all  the  stories  against  him 
not  covered  by  this  apology  have^  epiaoated  from  the  iaven<- 
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tiye  malice  of  those  who  have  envied  his  greatoeet,  or  wnk 
tioder  his  nscendancy.  llius,  ia  recounting  tlie  beginnioas  of 
his  greatness  to  the  nuthor,  this  most  innocent  founder  of  his 
own  fortunes  informs  us,  that  nothing  had  been  more  simple  thaO 
his  elevation.  "  What  is  most  extraoi-dinary,"  he  adds,  "  antt 
I  believe  unparalleled  in  history,  is,  that  I  rose  from  being  'n- 
private  person  to  the  astonishing  height  of  power  I  posseesed^ 
without  having  committed  a  single  crime  to  obtain  it.  If  I  were 
on  my  death  bed,  I  could  make  the  same  declaration."  (Vol.  L 
p.  250.)  Again,  on  the  subject  of  poisoning  the  sick  soldier* 
»t  Jaffa,  which  it  seems  has  been  so  groundlessly  imputed  to 
him,  Bitonapartethuaexpresses  himself  with  n  sovereign  assertion 
of  absolute  innocence.     "  I  never  committed  a  crime  in  ell  my 

Solitical  career,  at  my  last  hour  I  can  assert  it. — There  never 
as  been  a  man  who  has  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  power  to  wbioD 
I  have  done  without  having  been  sullied  by  crimes,  except  my- 
self."    (Vol.  i.  p.  333—335.) 

St.  Paul  declared  himself  to  be  thechief  of  sinners;  St.  Peter 
avowed  himself  liefore  his  Lord  to  be  a  sinful  man ;  St  John  says, 
speaking  in  the  £rst  person,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us;"  and  holy  Job  r^ 
canted  and  abhorred  himself  in  dust  and  ashes.  Buonaparte 
declared  himself  able  at  his  last  hour  to  assert  that  he  never  com- 
inilted  a  crime  in  all  his  political  career;  or  in  all  that  series  of 
acts  and  enterprises  by  which  tlie  great  object  of  his  life  was 
achieved.  This  is  such  a  consummation  of  goodness  as  no  saint  bt 
patriarch  ever  attained  to,  or  even  approached  in  thdr  own  esti- 
mate of  themselves,  and  is  a  sweeping  answer  to  all  that  has  been 
in  ignorance  or  in  malice  reported  or  aiBrmed  of  his  massacre  of 
his  prisoners,  of  the  poisoning  of  his  own  men,  and  of  the  nu- 
■ 1  laid        •  ■      ■ 


individual  deaths  laid  to  his  charge,  as  of  Toussaint, 
and  of  Pichegru,  and  of  Wright,  and  of  D'Enghien,  and  of 
Palm.  It  excuses  us  too,  in  this  short  review  of  these  volumes, 
from  entering  at  all  into  the  particulars  of  these  and  other 
transactions,  which  would  tend  but  too  plainly  to  make  these 
lofty  asseverations  of  innocence  received  with  a  certiun  d^ree  of 
scepticism  by  many  sober  and  impartial  men.  We  shall  not, 
for  our  part,  attempt  to  unravel  these  painful  mysteries;  the 
unhappy  man  is  now  before  the  tribunal  of  him  "  unto  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hidden;"  but 
posterity,  looking  to  the  circumstances  upon  record  relating  to 
the  events  above  alluded  to,  will  require  them  to  be  confuted  by 
something  more  satis^tory  than  the  positive  denial  of  the  partr 
accused,  before  it  will  acquiesce  in  his  verdict  of  self-acquittal. 
Buonaparte  has  observed,  that  a  man  like  htm  is  always  "  un  dto^ 
or  un  diavolo,"  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  remark  is  not  without  it& 
VOL.  XX.  NO.  XXXIX,  Q 
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wopriety.  Thus  there  are  two  *•  Voices  from  St.  Helena :  "*  b» 
aat  which  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ex-Emperor,  he  u 
proclaimed  immaculate,— by  another,  which  according  to  these 
memairs  proceeded  from  St  Hudson  Lowe  (vol.  i.  100),  *■  AU 
I^ha  was  a  much  more  respectable  scoundrel  than  Napoleon 
Soonaparte." 

To  those  who  ^ccell  in  the  display  of  historical  parallels,  we 
leave  this  question  of  comparative  respectability ;  it  is  probable 
Aat  if  the  point  of  superiority  were  to  depend  upon  the  sort  of 
testimony  on  which  the  merit  of  Buonaparte  founds  itself  in  these 
'Volumes,  AU  Pacha  would  not  be  a  whit  behind  his  competitor 
Id  protestations  of  his  own  purity,  and  the  magniScence  of  his 
aioral  pretensions.  Mr.  O'Meara,  having  ^ven  us  a  minute  ac- 
count of  his  various  conversations  with  this  second  Chevalier- 
Bayard,  "  vrithout  fear  or  reproach,"  leaves  his  vindication  in 
Ids  own  hands.  He  lets  bis  hero  speak  for  himself,  and  lets 
tiie  rest  of  mankind  think  for  themselves.  We  shall  certainlv 
nse  this  privilege,  in  the  mean  time  giving  the  author  full  credit 
for  the  very  dtfierent  grounds  on  wnich  he  probably  may  form 
his  estimate  of  character.  His  book  appears  to  be  prepared  after 
die  mode!  of  the  late  Mr.  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  peruse  it  without  having  that  most  interesting  work 
constantly  in  our  recollection,  a  circumstance  of  no  small  disad- 
vantage to  the  interest  and  e^ct  of  the  volumes  before  us.  It 
wpears  to  have  been  the  object  of  Mr.  O'Meara  to  draw  out 
miatever  there  was  of  intelligence  or  knowledge  in  the  mind  of 
lib  hero,  in  the  course  of  the  various  conversations  with  him  of 
which  bis  situation  about  his  person  furnished  the  opportunities ; 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  fidelity  of  his  reports. 
There  is  a  consistent  tenour  in  the  language  and  sentiments  at- 
tributed to  this  celebrated  man,  which  in  a  striking  degree  denote 
their  authenticity.  Vanity  and  dulness  are  their  chief  charac 
teristics ;  and  yet  vain  and  vapid  as  they  certainly  are,  we  are 
obliged  to  our  author  for  recording  them.  To  know  something 
of  the  interior  of  the  man  whose  exterior  has  been  so  imposing; 
to  see  the  littleness  of  all  antichristian  greatness;  to  contemplate 
the  sterility  of  the  human  intellect  where  seif-aggrandisement  has 
been  the  great  absorbing  principle ;  to  have  the  sad  and  derelict 
state  of  the  heart  developed  to  view  in  all  its  repining  egotism, 
and  vain  regrets,  where  it  has  nothing  left  to  sustain  it  after  the 
loss  of  its  pomp  and  pageantry,  nothing  to  fill  the  dreary  vacancy 
when  the  dreams  of  the  disordered  spirits  are  dissipatra  and  the 
mind  is  driven  back  upon  its  own  resources,  are  lessons  of  whole- 
some instruction  to  the  greatest  and  to  the  least  amongst  us.  We 
gain  thereby  a  better  acquaintance  with  our  own  moral  and  na- 
tural constitution ;  we  are  led  upwards  from  the  state  of  such  an 
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mthaxfpj  bdng  tq  tbe  contemplatioD  of  that  pvivileKed  exiateDo^ 
wUcn  deriTes,  as  it  were,  fresh  lapplka  of  animation  from  the 
fimatam  from  which  it  originally  sprung,  which  has  its  own  ha^ 
piness  multiplied  by  that  which  it  has  communicated,  which  la 
Us  retreat  from  the  world  feels  itself  followed  by  its  blessings,  and 
vfakh,  tbou^  deeply  conscious  of  its  tinworthinefis,  is  sustained 
and  refreshed  by  a  hope  that  springs  out  of  its  humility,  and  that 
chequers  the  hour  of  solitude  and  destitutioa  with  a  calm  varietv 
of  happy  contemplations.  The  scenes  of  blood,  and  sorrow,  uid 
pain,  through  which  the  hero  of  these  volumes  travelled, — scenes 
of  his  own  creation,  could  not  leave  his  mind  in  what  can  prc^ 
perly  be  called  a  cheerful  st^e;  it  is  true  he  does  not  appear  to 
fuiTe  felt  himself  guilty,  but  he  could  not  feel  himself  happy ; 
the  theme  that  occupied  him,  as  he  stood  confessed  to  his  iriend, 
was  the  oppression  and  privation  to  which  he  considered  himself 
as  exposed :  what  made  his  nights  so  sleepless  none  can  know, 
unless  it  be  those  whom  his  sword  had  made  childless,  and  whose 
rest  bis  ambition  had  destroyed.  There  appears  to  have  been  wx 
inquietnde  in  his  temper  awl  character,  a  disposition  to  derogate 
from  others,  a  mortified  vanity,  and  altogether  such  an  iucorrect 
view  of  bis  own  substantial  condition,  as  could  not  possibly  co»- 
siflt  with  any  thing  like  a  steady  and  manly  composure ;  and 
though  we  read  from  Mr.  O'Meara  of  some  occasional  prank^ 
some  fits  of  laughter,  some  blandishing  slaps  of  tbe  cheek,  and 
togs  <^  the  ear,  some  grotesque  imitations  of  street  cries,  some 
sportive  wishes  to  see  his  friends  intoxicated,  some  prattle  with 
children,  and  some  gossip  with  crown  ladies,  yet  we  see  or  seem 
to  see  behind  this  spangled  surface,  this  veil  of  gossamer,  a  coun- 
tenance wan  and  fallen,  a  head  whose  pillow  had  afforded  but  a 
scanty  rest,  a  **  withered  glory,"  and  an  unblessed  expression. 

In  the  various  conversations  which  Mr.  O'Meara  enjoyed  with 
this  remarkable  perscHi,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  trace  in  them  any  indications  of  strong  tliinking,  or 
natural  vigour  of  understanding,  still  less  of  that  vivacity  oTd^ 
scriptioR  or  expression,  which,  in  men  of  great  vicissitudes  aad 
brilliant  fortunes,  usually  characterise  the  free  and  domestic  play 
of  the  mind.  The  autnor  must  allow  us  to  say,  that  whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  claim  which  Buonaparte  has  set  up  to 
the  character  of  aman  blameless  in  bis  political  or  military  career, 
he  certainly  had  not  to  boast  of  tbe  same  felicity  in  the  field  of 
discussion.  In  this  respect  he  has  greatly  disappointed  us.  As 
far  as  we  are  judges,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  able  to  say  that  tbe 
talk  of  this  extraordinary  person  has  any  thing  in  it  that  gives 
it  the  smallest  elevation  aoove  the  colloquial  level  of  very  ordinary 
men.  For  a  man  so  distinguished  and  so  experienced,  there  is 
a  nothingiKEs  in  his  ol^ervations,  when  diey  turn  upon  things  or 
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occurrences,  which  really  surprises  \a  when  ve  advert  to  tlM 
many  surrounding  events  which  mast  have  exerciied  his  Facutrtet 
through  such  a  long  and  perilous  course  of  enterprize  and  achieve- 
ment. Of  men,  his  opinions  seem  to  be  wholly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  personal  feelings  and  resentments.  They  are  veh^ 
ment  without  vigour,  end  splenetic  without  causticity,  exhibiting 
(dl  the  set f-ad  Illation  in  which  the  greatest  men  sometimes  in- 
dulge, but  without  that  vivacity  and  flow  of  elocution  which  that 
topic  is  often  found  to  call  forth.  For  nothing  of  this  is  Mr. 
O'Meara  to  blame ;  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  authorship  by 
publishing  what  he  had  observed  and  collected;  and  we  repeat 
that  such  a  work  cannot  but  be  very  inleresdng,  as  affording  a 
specimen  of  what  contjuerors  are  often  found  to  be,  when  stripped 
of  the  decorations  with  which  the  admiration  of  the  multitude 
is  apt  to  invest  them. 

The  author,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  spared  no  effort  to  make 
die  subject  of  his  memoirs  give  out  all  the  contents  of  his  mind. 
He  has  touched,  as  it  would  appear,  upon  all  the  most  delicate 
passages  of  that  "  political  career,"  which  his  hero  has  declared 
to  have  been  "without  crime,"  but  to  which  a  great  part  of 
th«  world,  for  which  Mr.  O'Meara  must  feel  a  respect,  have  an- 
nexed an  idea  of  no  common  criminality.  We  have,  however, 
disclaimed  altogether  entering  upon  this  subject,  but  shall  by  a 
few  extracts  display  before  the  reader  the  manner  in  which  Buo- 
naparte was  in  the  habit  of  vindicating  his  measures  and  charac- 
ter, and  designating  the  measures  and  characters  of  other  men. 
It  is  thus  that  he  describes  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  accounts 
for  its  result. 

"  *  If  you  bad  lost  the  battle  of  Waterloo,'  continued  he,  •  what  a 
state  would  England  have  been  in  ?  The  flower  of  vour  youth  would 
bare  been  destroyed;  for  not  a  man,  not  even  Lord  Wellington,  would 
have  eacaped.'  I  observed  here  that  Lord  Wellington  had  determined 
never  to  Iea»e  tbe  field  alive.  Napoleon  replied,  '  he  could  not  retreat. 
Me  would  have  been  destroyed  with  bis  anr.v,  if  inatend  of  the  Prus- 
sians, Groucby  had  come  up.'  I  asked  him  if  he  bad  not  believed  for 
some  time  that  the  PruMians,  who  bad  shewn  themselves,  were  a  part 
of  Grouchy'g  corps.  He  replied,  'certainly;  and  I  can  now  BCarcetj 
comprehend  why  it  was  a  Prussian  division  and  not  that  of  Grouchy.* 
I  then  took  the  liberty  of  asking  whether,  if  neither  Groucby  nor  tbe 
Prussians  had  arrived,  it  would  not  have  been  a  drawn  battle.  Na- 
poleon answered, '  the  English  army  would  have  been  destroyed.  They 
were  defeated  at  mid-day.  But  accident,  or  more  ULdy  destiny,  de- 
cided that  Lord  Wellington  should  gain  it.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
he  would  have  givea  me  battle;  because  if  he  had  retreated  to  Ant- 
werp, as  he  ought  to  have  done,  I  must  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  dte  arms  of  tbree  or  lour  hundred  thousand  men  that  weie  coming 
against  me.    By  giviog  me  battle,  there  was  a  cbuce  for  me.    It  was 
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tlw  sreateat  ftUf  to  duunite  the  Eoglish  Bad  PruaaUn  armieg.  Thqr 
•O^^t  to  Iut*e  been  united ;  and  1  caonot  cunceive  the  reason  of  their 
■ttpntioB.  It  was  folly  in  Wellington  to  givn  me  bailie  in  a  place, 
where,  if  defeatedj  all  raust  have  been  lost,  for  he  could  not  retreat. 
There  was  a  wood  in  his  rear,  and  bat  one  road  lo  gain  it.  He  would 
have  been  destroyed.  Moreover,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by 
me.'  This  was  a  great  fault.  He  ought  to  have  been  encamped  from 
the  beginning  of  June,  as  he  must  have  known  that  I  intended  to  attack 
Uni.  He  might  have  lost  every  thing.  But  he  has  been  fwtunate; 
bii  destiny  has  prevailed;  and  every  thing  he  ilid  will  meet  with  afH 
pianse.  My  intentions  were,  to  attack  and  to  destroy  the  English  army. 
This  I  knew  would  produce  an  trauiediate  change  uf  ministry.  The 
indignation  against  them  for  having  caused  the  loss  of  forty  tbousand 
of  tbe  flower  of  the  English  army,  would  have  excited  such  a  popular 
Gommotbn,  that  they  would  have  been  turned  out.  The  people  would 
have  said,  What  is  it  to  us  who  is  on  the  throne  of  France,  Louis  or 
Napoleon  j  are  we  to  sacrifice  all  our  blood  in  endeavours  to  place  OH 
the  throne  a  detested  famOy  ?  No,  we  have  suffered  enough.  It  is  ntt 
aSiat  of  ours, — let  them  settle  it  amongst  themselves.  Tbey  would 
have  made  peace.  The  Saxona,  Bavarians,  Belgians,  Wirtemburghers, 
VDuId  have  joined  me.  The  coalition  was  nothing  without  EnglaUd. 
The  Russians  would  have  made  peace,  and  I  should  have  been  quietly 
seated  on  the  throne.  Peace  would  have  been  permanent,  as  what 
oould  France  do  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  ?  What  was  to  be  feared  fi^m 
her?' 

"  '  These,*  continued  he,  '  were  my  reasons  for  attacking  the  Eng- 
lish. I  had  beaten  the  Prussians.  Before  twelve  o'clock,  t  had  suc- 
ceeded. Every  thing  was  mine,  1  may  say,  but  accident  and  destiny- 
decided  it  otherwise.  The  English  fought  most  bravely  doubtless,  no- 
body can  deny  it.  But  they  must  have  been  destroyed.' "  (_Vol.  i.p. 
174_I76.) 

The  many  "  tfs  "  which  accompany  the  above  statement,  are 
in  truth  so  many  virtual  testimonies  to  the  abilities  of  the  generalg 
of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  valour  of  their  troops.  They  are  ad- 
.missiona  of  the  dangers  through  which  they  had  to  direct  their 
course,  and  which  must  have  overwhelmed  them  but  for  the 
most  skilful  and  steady  bravery.  It  would  have  been  greatly 
more  creditable  to  the  understanding  and  feelings  of  the  con- 
quered general,  had  he  preserved  the  same  silence  here  as  on  a 
rorroer  occasion,  when,  to  a  direct  auestion  as  to  his  opinion  of 
the  generalship  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  made  no  reply. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  63.)  What  attention  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  a  maa 
on  the  issues  of  battles,  who  resolves  their  extraordinary  results 
into  the  decrees  of  "  destiny  ?  "  Neither  can  we  give  him  greater 
credit  when  we  find  him  talking  of  the  imbecility  of  Lord  Castle 
refijgb.  That  noble  person  is  now  out  of  the  reach  of  attack  u 
weU  as  himself,  by  an  event  that  has  resounded  throughout 
EuropCj  and  staggered  the  councils  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
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earth ;  while  it  cannot  bnt  be  admitted,  by  tbe  moft-devotsd^KU 
mirers  of  the  discoverer  of  Lord  Londonrierrj'i  imbectiity,  that 
his  own  departure  from  a  norkl  which  his  ambition  had  filled 
with  blood  and  dismay,  produced  scarcely  a  sensatitm  either  of 
joy  or  sadness. 

Tlie  account  given  us  of  the  death  of  Moreau  is  interesting.  It 
is  thus  related  t^  Napoleon. 

"  '  la  the  batde  before  Dretdes,'  stid  Napoleon,  '  I  ordered  an  at* 
tadc  M  be  made  upon  the  allies  t^  both  flanks  of  my  arrajr.  W^ile  tla 
BanteuvreB  for  this  purpcMe  were  executing,  the  centre  renntnedmotioalesb 
At  the  diitaoce  of  about  from  this  to  the  outer  gate,  *  1  oheerved  agioup 
•f  per»ins  coUeuted  together  chi  horseback.  Cmicludiiig  that  thef  wees 
endeavouring  to  observe  my  mttxeuvret,  I  resolved  to  disturb  them,  and 
called  to  a  captain  of  nrtillerj,  who  commanded  a  field  batterj  of 
ei^teen  or  twenty  pieces :  '  Jtltez  une  douiaine  de  boulcti  h  ia 
Jbtt  dans  ce  groupe  la,  peut-itrr  il  y  en  a  quelquet  peliti  giniraux'J 
{Throw  a  dozen  of  bullets  at  once  into  that  group;  perhaps  there  are 
■ome  little  generals  in  it).  It  was  done  instantly.  One  of  the  balls 
-Mnick  Moreftu,  carried  <m  both  his  legs,  and  went  through  bis  hone. 
Many  more,  I  believe,  who  were  near  him,  were  billed  and  wounded. 
A  moment  be^ne,  Atettnder  had  been  speaking  to^him.  Moreau's  legB 
Were  amputated  not  fax  from  the  spot.  One  of  his  feet,  with  the  boot 
■upon  it,  which  the  surgeon  had  thrown  upon  the  ground,  was  broug^ 
by  a  peasant  tu  the  Was  of  Saxony,  with  Infurmation  that  some  olficet 
of  great  distinction  had  been  struck  by  a  cannon  shot.  The  king,  cen* 
ceiving  that  the  name  of  the  person  might  perhaps  be  discovered  by  the 
boot,  sent  it  to  me.  It  was  examined  at  my  iiead-quarters,  but  all  that 
could  be  ascertained  was,  that  the  boot  was  neither  of  English  nor  of 
French' manufacture.  The  next  day  we  were  informed  that  it  was  the 
leg  of  Moreau.  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,'  continued  Naptdeoa, 
'  that  in  an  action  a  shnrt  time  afterwards,  1  ordered  the  same  artiUeiy 
ofGcer,  with  the  same  guns,  and  under  nearly  simitar  circumstances,  to 
throw  eighteen  or  twenty  bullets  at  once  into  a  concourse  of  efficen 
collected  together,  by  which  General  Sc.  Priest,  another  Fren(^mao,  a 
traitor,  and  a  roan  of  talent,  who  had  a  comnunid  in  the  Russiaa  Amy, 
jwas  killed,  along  with  many  others.  Nothing,*  contanned  the  empenav 
■*  it  more  destructive  than  a  discharge  of  a  docen  or  more  guns  at  oooe 
amongst  a  group  of  persons.  From  one  or  two  they  may  escape ;  but 
from  a  number  discharged  at  a  time,  it  is  almost  impossible.  After 
Esling,  when  I  had  caused  my  army  to  go  over  lo  the  isle  of  Lobau, 
there  was  for  some  weeks,  by  common  and  tacit  consent  on  both  ddes 
between  the  soldiers,  not  by  any  agreement  between  the  generals,  a  ces- 
sation of  Hring,  which  indeed  had  produced  no  benefit,  and  only  killed 
a  few  unfortunate  sentinels.  I  rode  out  every  day  in  different  directions 
Tfo  person  was  molested  on  either  side.  One  day,  however,  riding 
along  with  Oudinot,  1  stopped  for  a  moment  npon  the  edge  of  the 
island,  which  was  about  ei^ty  toisea   distant  from  the  opposite  bank^ 
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mhen  the  eaeoij  wu.  The;  perceived  m,  and  knowing  ma  bf  tbs 
little  hat  and  grejr  coat,  thejr  pointed  a  three  pounder  at  us,  Tba 
ball  passed  between  Oudinot  and  me,  and  wa«  verj  close  to  both  of  as^ 
We  put  spurs  to  our  bones,  and  qveedily  got  out  t^  sight.  Uoder  tI)B 
actual  circuiustancea,  the  attack  was  little  better  than  miirder,  but  if 
tbey  had  fired  a  down  gunsatonoe,  tbeymustbavekilledun.'!"  (Vol.  L 
I?.  27*— 276.) 

It  will  be  but  justice  to  put  the  reader  in  posseasion  of  a  jiMti- 
6cation  of  the  transactions  at  Jafia,  and  the  treatment  ul'  the 
Dae  D'Enghien,  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  perBon  upon 
whose  memory  they  bear  with  such  a  weight  of  criminaiioQ. 
History  must  appreciate  the  verity  and  value  of  the  assertions  Oft 
vhich  the  justification  rests. 

"  I  asked  the  emperor  then  if  he  had  ever  read  Miot's  histor;  of 
the  expedtiion  to  Egypt.  '  What,  the  commissary  i '  replied  ht- 
'  I  helieve  Las  Cases  gave  me  a  copy ;  moreover  it  was  published  in  wf^ 
time.'  He  then  desired  me  to  bring  the  one  which  I  had,  in  order  that 
be  might  curopaie  them.  He  observed  '  Miat  was  ti  poliuaa  whom,  tc^s> 
ther  with  bis  brotber,  I  raised  from  the  dirt.  He  says,  that  I  threatened 
him  for  writing  the  book,  which  is  a  falsehood.  I  said  to  his  brotber  ouee 
that  he  might  as  well  not  have  published  untruths.  He  was  a  man  vrbo 
had  always  fear  before  hiseyes.  What  does  be  say  about  the  poisonii^ 
affiiir  and  the  shooting  at  Jafia?'  I  replied,  that  as  to  the  puisonui^ 
Uiot  declared,  he  could  say  no  more  than  that  such  had  been  the  aa» 
rent  report;  but  that  he  positively  asserted  that  he  (Napoleon)  baA 
cauaed  between  three  and  four  thousand  Turks  to  be  shot,  some  da^ 
«fter  the  capture  of  JaGTa.  Napoleon  answered,  '  It  is  not  true  that 
there  were  so  many.  I  ordered  abuut  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  t» 
be  shot,  which  was  done.  The  reason  was,  that  amongst  the  fiarriaaB 
of  Jaffii  a  number  of  Turkish  troops  were  discovered,  whom  I  had  taken, 
a  short  time  before  at  El-Arish,  and  sent  to  Bagdat  upon  their  parole 
not  to  serve  again,  or  to  be  found  in  arms  against  me  for  a  year.  I  hid 
caused  them  to  he  escorted  twelve  leagues  on  their  way  to  Bagdad 
by  a  division  of  my  arm V.  ButthoseTurks,  instead  of  proceeding  to  B^g^ 
dat,  threw  themselves  into  Jaffa,  defended  it  to  the  last,  and  cost  ma  a 
number  of  brave  men  to  take  it,  whose  lives  would  have  been  spared.  If 
the  others  had  not  ranforced  the  garrison  of  Ja&.  Moreover,  before  I 
attacked  the  town,  I  sent  them  a  flag  of  truce.  Immediately  afterwaidf 
we  taw  the  head  of  the  bearer  elevated  on  a  pole  over  the  wall.  Now 
i{  I  had  spared  them  again,  and  sent  them  away  upon  their  parole,  th^ 
would  directly  have  gone  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  where  they  would  hava 
[ilayed  over  again  the  same  scene  that  they  had  done  at  Jaffa.  In  jua* 
tice  to  the  lives  of  my  soldien,  as  every  general  ought  to  conioder  luiaik 
aelf  as  their  father,  and  them  as  his  children,  I  could  not  allow  this.  T» 
leave  as  a  guard  a  portion  of  my  army,  already  small  and  reduced  i^ 
number,  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  faith  of  those  wretches ;  was 
nnpossible.  Indeed,  to  have  acted  oUterwise  than  as  I  did,  would  pro^ 
hMf  have  caused  the  destruction  of  my  whole  amy.  I  theretbas^ 
aMiling  myself  of  the  rights  of  wai,  which  authorise  the  pattii^  !• 
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m  under  such  circiim stances ;  indtpennent  of  the 
having  taken  the  citj  by  uraulTt  xnd  that  of  reta- 
ordered  that  the  prisoners  taken  at  JEI-Arish,  who, 
capitulation,  had  been  found  bating  arms  against 
!d  out  and  shot.  The  rest,  amminting  to  a  conu- 
!re  spared.  I  would,'  continued  he,  '  do  the  same 
iw,  aod  BO  would  Wellington,  or  an;  general  coiO' 
ider  nmilar  circumstances.* 

.'ing  Jaffa,'  continued  Napoleon, '  and  after  the  gieat- 
:1c  and  wounded  had  been  embarked,  it  was  reported 
ere  some  men  in  the  hospiiul  so  dangerously  ill, 
lemoved.  I  ordered  immediately  tlic  chiefs  of  the 
lit  together  upon  what  was  best  to  he  done,  and  to 
1  on  the  subject.  Accordingly  they  met,  and  found 
:n  or  eight  men  so  dangerously  ill,  that  they  con- 
fae  them  to  recover;  and  also  that  they  couid  hoc 
thirty-sis  hours  longer;  that  moreover,  being  af- 
;ue,  they  would  spread  that  complaint  amongst  all 
led  them.  Some  of  them,  who  were  sensible,  per- 
sre  about  to  be  abandoned,  demanded  with  eamcit 
to  death.  Larrey  was  of  opinion  that  recovei;  was 
those  poor  fellows  eould  not  exist  many  hours ;  but 
ng  enough  to  be  alive  when  the  Turks  entered,  and 
Eul  torments  which  thej  were  accustomed  to  inflict 

_,, ,. __.,  he  thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  charity  to  com- 

jif  with  their  deaireu,  and  accelerate  their  end  by  a  few  hours.  De»- 
^enettes  did  notappcove  of  this,  and  replied,  that. his  pmfesaion  was 
.40  cure  the  sick,  and  not  to  dispatch  them.  Larrey  came  to  me  imms- 
'diately  afterwards,  informed  me  of  the  circumstances,  and  of  what 
iSesgenettes  had  said ;  adding,  that  perhaps  Desgenettes  was  right. '  But,' 
continued  Larrey,  '  those  men  cannot  live  for  more  than  a  lew  hour^ 
-twenty-four,  or  thirty-^nx  at  most ;  and  if  you  will  leave  a  rear  guard 
of  cavalry  to  stay  and  protect  them  &om  advanced  parties,  it  will-be 
sufficient.'  Accordingly  I  ordered  four  or  five  hundred  cavalry  to  reniiiiB 
]>ehind,  and  not  to  quit  the  place  until  all  were  dead.  They  did  remain, 
and  informed  me  that  all  had  expired  before  ihey  had  left  the  town  ; 
liut  I  have  heard  since,  that  Sydney  Smith  found  one  or  two  alive,  when 
lie  entered  it.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  business.  Wilson  himself,  I 
'dare  say,  knows  now  that  he  was  mistaken.  Sydney  Smith  never  as- 
serted it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  story  of  the  poisoning  originated  iu 
■omethine  said  by  Desgenettes,  who  was  a  barard,  which  was  afterwards 
misconceived  or  incorrectly  repeated.  Desgenettes,'  continued  he,  ■  was  B 
jpod  man,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  had  given  rise  to  this  story,  1 
was  not  oSended,  and  had  him  near  my  person  in  different  campa^ns 
afierwardB.  Not  that  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  crime,  had  opium 
been  given  to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  [  think  it  would  have  been  a 
TiMue.  To  leave  B  few  tainiraUet,  who  could  not  recover,  in  order  that 
tbey  might  be  massacred  by  the  Turks  with  the  most  dreadful  torture^ 
«■  was  their  custom,  would,  I  think,  have  bem  cruelty.  A  geaenl 
«i^t  to  act  with  his  soldiers,  as  he  wouJd  wish  should  be  done  lo  Inab* 
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'xelf.    Now  wmiM  not  say  man  under  rinnar  d 
"bis  xensea,  have  preferred  dying  eaiilf  k  few  hon 
expire  under  tht  rortureg  of  those  barbarianaP     1 
the  Turlcs,  and  know  what  they  are ;  I  ask  yoa 
in  the  situation  of  one  of  those  sick  men,  and  thai 
you  would  prefer,  to  be  left  to  suffer  the  tortures 
to  hare  opium  BtlininiBlered  to  you  ^'   I  replied 
would  prefer  the  latter.'     'Certainly,  lo  would 
-Napoleon  :  '  if  my  oten  sou,  (and  I  believe  I  love 
father  doeji his  child,)  were  in  Bsimilar  situation  w 
advise  it  to  be  done  :  and  if  so  situated  myself,  1 
I  had  sense  enough  and  strength  enough  todema 
affairs  were  not  so  pressing  as  to  prevent  me  from  leaving  a  party  to 
take  care  of  them,  which  was  done.     If  I  bad  thought  such  a  measure 
as  that  of  giving  opium  necessary,  I  would  have  called  a  council  of  war, 
have  stated  tfae  necesaty  of  It,  and  have  published  it  in  the  order  of  the 
day.  :  It  should  have  been  so  secret.     Dn  you  think  that  if  1  bod  been 
capable  of  secretly  poisoning  my  soldiers,  (as  doing  a  necessary  actiOD 
secretly  would  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  crime,)  or  of  such  barbanti«B 
as  driving  my  carriage  over  the  dead,  and  ihe  still  bleeding  bodies  of  the 
wounded,  that  my  troops  would  have  fought  for  me  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  afiection  without  a  parallel  ?     No,  no,  I  never  should  have  done  so 
a  second  time.   Some  would  haveshot  me  iu  passing.  Even  some  of  the 
wounded,  who  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  pull  a  trigger,  would  have 
dispo.cched  me.' 

"  '  I  never,*  continued  Napoleon,  '  committed  a  crhne  in  all  my  po- 
Utioal  career.  At  my  last  hour,  I  can  assert  that.  Had  I  done  so  I 
should'  not  have  been  here  now.  I  should  have  dispatched  the  Donr* 
bdns.  It  odIt  rested  with  me  to  give  my  consent,  and  tbey  would  have 
ceased  tolive.'  "     (P.  3S8— 384.) 

We  have  to  thank  these  memoirs  for  the  discovery  of  a  fact 
with  which  we  were  wholly  unacquainted — we  mean  the  friendship 
which  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  Buonaparte's  mind  for  our  own 
country.  His  great  object  appears  to  have  been  to  have  lived  aa 
a  quiet  country  gentleman  in  some  sequestered  vale  of  happji 
England ;  so  tnat  we  see  what  we  have  lost  by  our  suspicious 
treatment  of  our  great  captive.  To  aggravate  which,  there  are 
several  passages  in  which  he  shows  us  how  he  would,  in  a  very 
short  compass  of  time,  hy  the  compendious  expedient  of  confis- 
cation, and  such  statesman-like  resources,  have  paid  off  our  na- 
tional debt. 

"  '  I  told  Mitidi,'  continued  the  emperor,-  '  that  I  had  paid  your 
nataoti  a  great  compliaaent,  and  shewed  what  a  high  sense  I  entertained 
of  the  English  hunour,  hy  giving  myrelf  up  to  them,  after  so  many 
yean*  war,  in  {weference  to  my  tather-in>law,  or  to  my  old  friend.  I 
toU  her  alio  that  the  English  would  have  been  my  greatest  friends,  had  I 
,  mnaineil  in  Franoe.  United,  we  tnuld  have  conquered  the  world* 
The  oonfidcBee  whieh  I  placed  in  the  Eagiish  diews  what  an  oinaictt  I 
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theni,  sod  y^\  steps  I  ^ould  Have  t«ken  to  have  rea> 

Btioh  m;  friends :  and  I  ghould  have  succeeded.     Thoe 

]  would  not  bare  Racrificed  to  Iiave  been  in  friendship 

bejr  were  ihe  only  nation  I  esteemed.    As  to  the  Buwani, 

1  others,'  said  be  wiih  an  exptesaicni  of  contempt,  '  I  had 

;bem.     Now  I  am  wtrj  to  see  that  I  erred  in  opinion. 

in  mjself  up  to  the  £m|>erot  of  Austria,  he,  however  he 

ith  me  in  poli^,  and  think  it  necessar/  to  detbroae  loe, 

■braced  me  clotely  as  a  friend,  and  have  treated  me  with 

So  also  would  m/  old  friend,  the  Emperoc  of  RusoB. 

,  369.) 

'"  If,' said  he,  'I  wei«at  theheadofafiairain  England,  I  would  dcriie 

matat  means  of  paying  off  the  na^nal  ^bt.    I  would  appropriate  tD 

that  puipose  the  whole  of  the  church  liringit,  eicept  a  tenth,  (alwajv 

•xcepting  thoee  whose  incomes  wcie  moderaie)  in  a  manner  that  tiie 

■mSBry  of  tbe  highest  amongst  the  olei^  should  not  exceed  ei^ht  hundred 

4ra  thousand  a  year.     What  business  have  those  priests  with   sudi 

-ffwrstous  iooomes  i     They  should  fcdlow  the  directions  <^  Jesus  Christ, 

irbo  ordered,  that,  as  pastws  to  tbe  people,  they  should  set  an  example 

of  moderadon,  humanity,  virtue,  and  poverty,  instead  of  wallowioe  in 

fk^ea,  luxury,  and  doth.    In  Cambray,  before  the  rerolution,  two-tbuds 

«f  all  laadH  belonged  to  the  c^un^,  and  a  fourth  in  most  other  provinces 

of  Franee.     1  would  sppn^niate  to  a  similar  purpose  all  sinecures,  ex* 

.aqrt  t^oee  enjoyed  by  men  who  had  rendered  most  eminent  services  to 

die  state;  and,  indeed,  even  those  might  be  rewarded  by  giving  them 

fame  office,  in  .vrtuch  they  wcNild  be  obliged  to  do  something.     If  you 

emancipated  tbe  Catbolict,  they  would  readily  pay  an  immense  turn  to^ 

wards  liqutdatiag  the  nation's  debL     I  cannot  eonceive,'  continued'b^ 

'  why  your  ministers  have  not  emancipated  tbera.     At  the  lime  that 

all  nations  are  eme^ng  from  illiberality  and  intolerant-e,  you  retua 

TOur  disgraceful  laws,  which  are  only  worthy  of  two  or  three  centuries 

back.     When  the  Catholic  question  was  first  seriously  ae^tated,  I  would 

bave  given  fifty  nHllions  to  be  assured  that  it  would  not  be  granted;  fiir 

il'Would  have  entirely  ruined  my  pn^ecA  upon  Ireland;  as  the  Catho^ 

lies,  if  you  enuncip^ed  them,  would  become  as  loyal  subjects  as  the 

Protestants.     I  would,'  coDtisned  be,  '  impoae  a  tax  of  fifty  per  cent. 

wson  ahaenleet,  and  perhapa  diminish  tbe  interest  upon  the  debt.' " 

(P.  344— 556;J 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  ihet  in  a  former  place  it  was  made 
to  appear  a  little  problematical  how  long  the  Ex- Emperor  would 
have  remaioed  in  his  traDouil  sojourn  io  England}  bad  he  beea 
permitted  to  have  found  a  domicile  there. 

■■  '  BU),'  replied  Napoleon.  <  If  I  were  in  England  now,  and  a  de- 
intailioa  from  France  were  to  come  and  ofl^r  me  the  throne,  I  wouH 
not  accept  of  it,  unless  I  knew  such  to  be  the  unanimous  wi^itftbe 
caticm.  Otherwise  I  ahonld  be  oUified  to  turn  boumttt,  and  cut  off 
the  hesds  of  thooiands  to  keep  myself  upon  it—ocefini  df  Wood  mtut 
iow  to  keep  me  there.^I  have  nade  notse  enouoh  in  the  werld  ^ 
vmAj,  periMpi  -Ik>  mu^  «ad  «m  nxr  getting  ob,  and  waac  ■etiM> 
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BMaL     Theie,'  caatiuisdhe,  '  wete  the  moiiTCt  wUcK  iw^^1^^n1  ait  to 
abdioate  the  lost  time.' "    (VaU  i.  p.  1Z6,  ]27.) 

W«  will  close  oar  article  wkh  ao  extract  which  win  reflect 
•ome  credit  upon  Mr.  O'Meara's  descriptive  pencil.  What* 
ever  we  may  think  of  Baonaparte,  or  oT  the  effect  of  this  publi- 
cation on  his  memory,  we  cannot  but  attribute  to  the  anthoX' 
himself  no  slight  decree  of  power ;  a  power  which  seems  to  rise 
at  the  end  of  hb  volume,  when  he  presents  himself  apart  from 
his  hero. 

"  The  population  of  tbe  island,  (exdusire  of  the  military,)  s 
Tcfioiied  at  itbont  two  thouMadoiDe  huDdiedsatili,ctfwIu)m  about  aevoi 
hundted  and  ogfaty  are  whites,  thirtaea  hundred  Wadu,  and  dtejBit 
Lascan,  Chinese,  Ac.  The  whites  an  either  of  Botiih  deseent,  oc 
jiativei  (if  Great  Briuun.  The  iilaaden  are,  howem,  very  jealoHif 
these  last,  and  look  upon  them  as  intruden,  who  in  leturn  hm-e  nkfc- 
aanied  the  natives.  Yam  Stodct.  The  Engluh  language  is  spcAen  walk 
a  barbarous  pnraunciatioa.  The  religioa  of  the  establMbad  church  fOr 
vails.  Their  customi  are  a  mixture  of  Engliih  and  UspcaL  ThoK 
(juef  food  ooDsiitg  of  salt  meat,  rice,  and  fish,  the  fint  of  which  tb^ 
ehtaiD  \a  allotted  quantities  irom  the  East  India  Com psny's  stores,  at> 
nduoed  price;  lre»h  meat  is  a  luxury  rarely  indulged  in,  accept  by  tin 
vi^>er  classes,  and  ia  with  difficulty  to  be  bad  even  hf  them.  Thes 
vegetables  are  geon^y  sold  or  bartered  to  the  ships  and  tnnps.  A  vrajr 
few  yean  ago,  thare  was  not  a  plough  upon  the  island.  Lutterly,  how» 
ever,  owing  to  the  eseitions  of  the  late  gwwnwc,  Ali^iai-General  Beak 
nn,  there  are  several.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  sho|Aeepen, 
and  live  io  the  town,  resortiu^  to  tbeoountry  fur  amuaement  or  Itealtk. 
Gvaerally  spe^it^,  their  ninda  aoe  hut  Uttle  improved  l^  cdnsa- 
(iaa,  and  the  few  who  hare  been  brought  up  in  £ur^ie,  on  their 
letum,  soon  acquire  a  loveieign  contempt  for  their  relalaves  and  ndgi^ 
beura. 

■'  The  enormous  price  oi  fmviwma,  and  other  neecssaries  of  lift, 
■eoesaarily  prevents  much  huspitali^  from  being  manifesttd  1^  the  in- 
habitants.  With  .the  exception  of  Mr.  Baloombe's  Umiij,  in  geneal 
the  stranger -could  only  hope  to  tneet  attention  £tom  the  prepriator  o£ 
the  boarding-house  where  he  lives,  some  of  whom  are  the  principal  pa^ 
eons  on  the  island,  and  a  few  years  i^  included  aaiODgst  tlteir  number 
the  second  member  of  counciL  Evening  parties  are,  bowever,  oeea> 
sionally  giren,  and  the  young  ladies  in  the  island,  some  of  whom  aie 
very  pretty,  and  very  uneducated,  do  not  require  a  long  courtaUp,  .or 
ranch  persnasioa,  to  induee  them  to  qnit  the  rock  whne  diey  iuid  their 
birth. 

'■Theinterior  of  theiHlavdisconpaeedof  ahenale  ridgca  of  bobd* 
taicfi  and  rsrines,  the  former  of  which  vary  ia  keigbt  finm  sex  hundaad 
to  two  thousand  nx  huodrad  feet.  Diana's  Pei^  tlie  hi^Hit  ia  ^ 
Umi,  is  two  thauaand  sik  biindnd  and  ainety-Mvan  &eC  abnn  tin 
level  of  the  lea.  The  &ce  of  the  country  presents  a  moot  striking^co^ 
•mat,  being  ouaspuwJ  of  a  giiaat  vanew-ff  Boanlains  aoA  tttiBja,  of 
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and  ftenle  nxb,  KparaUd  1^  deep  and  frightful  dmgr-colaured  cbamns, 
aeveral  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  with  huge  detached  niaisea  of  naked 
zock  sticking  up  here  and  there,  with  an  occasional  patch  of  green; 
Others,  of  verdant  pasturages  and  gardens,  omamented  with  trees, 
and  houses  erected  in  the  valley  or  on  the  declivities,  which,  wUh  a  few 
cattle,  some  sheep,  and  occBsionally  a  horiie  )frazing  along  the  steqi 
aides  of  the  hills,  give  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  eye,  fiti^'ueil  with  the 
view  of  the  tremendous  precipices,  and  gaping  red  ravines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  contrast  induces  the  behdder  to  consider  the  cultivated 
portion  picturesque  and  romantic.  The  view  from  Sandy  Bay  Ridge, 
and  from  the  summit  of  Diana's  Peek,  is  sublime.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  island  however,  is  barren,  and  inexpressibly  desolate  and  repul- 
sive in  its  appearance,  and  even  a  large  portion  of  that  which  is  su^ 
ceptible  of  culture  is  now  overrun  with  the  blackberry,  which  was  in- 
troduced a  few  years  ago  as  a  curiosity.  The  roads  are  in  general  bridle 
paths,  twining  round  the  brows  of  the  hills,  or  creeping  up  the  steep 
-Xides,  and  over  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  mountains,  and  sinking  into  the 
profundities  of  the  ravines.  There  were  only  two  carriages  on  the  island, 
frhich  belonged  to  the  governor,  and  were  dragged  along  by  hiillocks, 

"  Amongst  the  prettiest  and  most  desirable  spots  on  the  island  may  be 
mentioned:  first,  Plaatation  House,  next.  Colonel  Smith's,  Roseraan 
Jlell,  Mr.  Doveton's  at  Sandy  Bay,  the  Briers,  and  Miss  Mason's.  AU 
of  these  have  the  advantage  of  good  gardens,  shady  walks,  verdure,  and 
brooks  of  water,  end,  comparatively,  are  j^asant  abodes.  Flantalion 
House  and  grounds,  in  particular  would,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  be 
«steemed  a  handsome  and  romantic  residence. 

"  That  the  reader  may  not  be  led  to  imagine  that  I  am  inclined  to 
enhance  its  beauties,  I  shall  extract  the  description  given  of  it  in  the 
lest  work  published  upon  St.  Helena.  '  Preceeding  about  three  quarters 
«f  a  mile  is  the  entrance  to  Plantation  House,  the  official  country 
«ttab]ishment  for  the  governor;  it  is  a  manaon  of  considerable  elegance, 
pleasantly  situated,  with  extensive  gardens,  and  cultivated  lands,  laid 
oat  in  good  style,  and  kept  in  excellent  onler ;  adorned  with  s  variety 
t£  fine  trees  and  shrubs,  collected  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  brought  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  from 
climates  the  most  opposite,  yet  all  thriving  in  great  luxuriance — all 
flourishing  alike.* 

"  It  is  sheltered  by  the  immense  ridges  of  mountains  formii^  Diana'a 
Peak,  and  Halley's  Mount,  intersecting  the  island,  and  trending  to  the 
■outh,  from  the  south-east  wind,  which,  in  exposed  situations,  is  go  de- 
atructive  to  v^etatiun. 

"  When  it  was  understood  that  Longwood  had  been  fixed  upon  for 
the  abode  of  Napoleon,  it  at  first  excited  some  surprise  in  the  minds  of 
the  islanders,  as  the  ntuation  was  so  bleak  and  exposed,  that  it  had 
sever  been  inhabited  by  any  family  for  more  than  a  few  months  in  the 
jrear  ;  but  this  surprire  soon  subsided,  as  it  was  supposed  that  a  suitable 
Winter  residence  would  be  provided  for  him,  when  the  new  govemoc 
anived. 

"  Lon^ood  is  a  laiwe  plwn,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  nonnbun 
OB  the  wtndward  aide  of  tlw  i^and,  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
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level  of  the  ses,  and  containing  a  number  of  ^m-wood  treei,  (co»yK0 
gummifira,)  which  being  nearlv  oil  of  the  same  «ize  Rod  inclination,  in 
ooDsequence  of  die  traile-wind  cuntinuallj  blowing  from  the  south-eait, 
present  a  monotonous  and  melancholy  appeBraoce.     The  leaves  of  the 

g.m-wood  are  small,  nanvw,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  enda  of  the 
anchlett,  consequently  do  not  aflbrd  that  thick  foliage  neceaaary  to 
interuept  the  rays  of  the  sun.  There  is  no  water,  except  what  is 
brought  from  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles.  No  continuous  shade. 
Exp^ed  to  a  south-east  wind  constantly  charged  with  humidity,  its 
elevated  situation  causes  St  to  be  enreloped  in  {og,  or  drenched  with  rain 
for  the  {j^eatest  part  of  the  year.  The  «oU  is  a  tenacious  Brgillaceous 
clay,  which  in  wet  weather  collects  and  adheres  to  the  shoes  of  the 
pedestrian,  forming  so  ponderous  a  mass  as  materially  to  impede  his 
pn^ress-  For  a  month  or  six  weeks  during  the  year  there  is  fine  weather, 
for  two  or  three  a  powerful  vertical  sun  prevails,  and  for  seven  or  eight, 
the  weather  is  wet  and  most  disagreeable.  Though  Longwood  is  gene- 
rally covered  with  fog  and  wet,  the  sky  occanonally  dears  up,  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun  beam  forth  in  transitory  splendour.  Soon  afUr,  the 
hemisphere  becomes  again  obscured,  thick  fogs  cover  the  pliun,  and  rain, 
impetuously  forced  along  by  the  eternal  south-east  trade  wind,  drenches 
whoever  has  been  induced  to  hazard  a  walk  by  the  delusive  appearance 
of  sun-shine.  These  changes  of  temperature  often  occur  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  are  one  cause  of  the  unhealthiiiesi  of  St. 
Helena.  In  consequence  of  the  tenacious  nature  of  the  clay,  the  rain 
ipenetrates  very  little  into  the  surface,  and  runs  off  to  the  ravines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  violence  of  the  wind  is  destructive  to  vegetation, 
and,  together  with  the  ravages  of  the  grub,  and  the  want  of  water,  fbc 
two  or  three  months,  renders  abortive  almost  every  attempt  towards  cul- 
tivaUng  the  garden.  The  plant  which  thrives  best  at  Longwood  is  the 
spu^,  a  most  offeojrive  weed."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  426— 43S.) 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  end  witH  observing  that  what  our 
t^inion  was  before  our  acquaintance  with  these  volumes,  so  it 
remains,  after  having  attentively  perused  them.  It  has  not  been 
without  interest,  nor  altogether,  as  we  have  above  declared,  with- 
out edification,  but  it  has  been  without  the  slightest  removal  or 
disturbance  of  our  prejudices. 


Aht.  Xl.-~On  the  Use  arid  Abuse  of  Party-feeling  in  Matters  of 
ReligioTtf  considered  in  eight  Sermons,  preacned  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Year  1822,  at  the  Lecture 
founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Salis- 
bury. By  Richard  Whately,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoU^e, 
Oi^nl.     ]  Vol.Svo.  1822. 

That  modem  are  worse  than  ancient  times  is  a  topic  &miliar 
to  the  orator,  but  very  suspicious  in  the  view  of  the  bistoriau. 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  incliaed  to  believe,  tha^  apoa  the 
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wfaele,  tbe  wortd  h  nnproriiifr;  that  the  mild  and  pare  prino- 
f4ef  of  Cbristianity  hare,  portlj  by  their  direct,  and  more  ex>^ 
temively,  thoof^h  not  so  tnorougbly,  by  their  indirect  influencet 
produced  no  iimill  efl«ct  npen  tlie  lentimentB  and  habits  of  man- 
find.  In  this  country  in  pBiticulu'T  it  will  scarcely  be  denied, 
that  a  decided  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  four  hundred  years,  and  that  the  reign  of  George  tha 
Fourth  ist  in  «  moral  point  of  view,  a  much  happier  period  thad 
tfiat  of  the  Fonrtfa  Henry.  We  would  even  go  rarther,  and 
•ODiparing  our  own  times  with  thote  of  Elizabeth,  would  venture 
toasKrt,  that  although  instances  of  great  individual  excellence 
are  move  rare  than  they  were  in  that  age  of  Christian  heroism, 
tlie  rriigions  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  in  general  has 
mdergone,  in  many  important  respects,  no  small  improvement. 
Bat  having  said  thus  much  in  justice  to  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
we  are  constrained  to  <jualify  our  remarks  by  confessing,  that 
whilst  in  the  milder  excellencies  progress  seems  to  have  beea 
made,  this  generation  is  not  without  its  peculiar  faults.  In  the 
more  nuaculine  and  aervoui  virtues  we  certainly  seem  to  have 
degenerated  from  our  ancestors.  Itwereiniereeimg  to  trace  thia 
moral  change  through  its  several  sti^;es,  and  to  institute  a  ge- 
Mural  comparison  between  the  present  age  and  that  of  the  Re- 
formation, in  order  to  see  what  may  have  been  gained  or  lost, 
and  to  what  causes  both  the  loss  and  the  gain  may,  most  pro- 
bably, be  attributed :  but  from  so  wide  a  field  we  withdraw  our 
footsteps,  wishing  to  confine  ourselves  now  to  an  inquiry  more 
in  detail. 

The  virtue  of  which  the  present  age  appears  to  be  mostproud, 
is  liberality  of  sentiment;  and  the  vice,  perhaps,  which  it  holds 
most  in  detestation,  is  bigotry.  That  the  present  age  is  liberal, 
and  that  "  m  the  nineteenth  century  "  bigotry  is  not  the  failing 
of  the  people  of  England,  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  two  different 
propositions ;  one  of  which  may  be  true,  whilst  the  other  shall 
continue  false.  We  may  not  be  bigoted ;  yet,  in  the  virtuous 
sense  of  the  term,  we  may  not  be  liberal.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
that  in  our  fear  of  bigotry— in  our  consideration  for  the  rights 
of  individuals,  and  more  particularly  for  that  of  private  judg- 
ment— we  mayliave  gone  too  far,  and  have  forgotten  that  toe 
principle  of  liberality  is  capable  of  excess ;  that-  in  the  exercise 
09  of  all  other  feelings,  so  of  this,  there  is  a  certain  point  at 
which  we  must  stop  j — certain  limits,  within  which  on  one  hand, 
and  without  which  on  the  other,  our  conduct  ceases  to  be  prmse- 
worthy.  To  us  it  certainly  appears,  that  the  self-entitled  liber- 
ality of  the  present  nge  is  beginning  to  be,  or  rather  that  it  has 
long  been,  of  a  morbid  character ;  that  whilst  the  opnions  of 
individuals,  or  even  of  bodies  of  men,  arc  regarded  with  an 
over- scrupulous  and  mistaken  delicacy,  the  intereita  of  the  com* 
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Kmi^  and  more  en>ecuil>f  its  riUgioui'iatMsts^  are  trf^'  la 
danger  of  betne  OTeriook«a  and  wc^ly  (we  toicht'  add,  unfle^ 
ingly)  lacrific^.  If  this  b»  the  case— if  our  liberality  eitlunf 
has  degonerated,  or  is  in  danger  of  d^nemiBg,  iabo  latitiiditm* 
rian  laxity  of  thinking;  if,  torough  fear  of  the  faolts  of  our  an'^ 
cestors,  we  are  paaaiDg  inui  others  direcdy  opposite,  Mid,  it  tufty 
b^  more  baneful,  it  is  otmonsly  wise  to  pause,  and  ccHisider  tfd 
wek  a  remedy. 

We  have  been  led  into  the  forgoing  remarks  by  a  perusal  <st 
the  publication  whose  tide  is  prefixed  to  this  ankle.  In  seeklflig 
for  a  remedy,  it  may  eometimes  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  severa 
one :  but,  generally  speaking,  we  are  no  frienda  to  *  root  a^ 
in-anch  reform,'  If  a  mild  mode  erf*  cure  be  equally  efflcafnoMt 
its  mildness  is  undoubtedly  a  recommendation.  In  morals,  M 
particular,  it  may  be  adviseable,  and  is  indeed  for  the  most  part 
right,  to  make  straight  a  perverted  character  by  bending  it  man 
or  less  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  this  presupposes  the  ae^ 
Quiescence  of  the  individual,  whose  reformation  is  intended,  in 
toe  course  pursued.  In  order  to  obtain  that  acquiescence, — in 
order  to  persuade  men  Uius  to  refivm  tbar  excesses,  we  mnat 
proceed  differently.  We  must  allow,  that  the  feelings  or  pn>> 
pensities  which  niey  have  indulged,  it  is,  under  certain  limito* 
tions,  ri^t  or  at  least  allowable  to  gratify ;  and  that,  whatevet 
course  oi  treatment  individual  circumstances  may  for  a  time  re- 
quire, it  is  ike  mean  which  we  have  ultimately  lu  view.  If  w* 
would  dissuade  from  intemperance,  we  are  not  to  recommcrnd 
asceticism  (however  necessary  temporary  abstinence  may  be); 
but  to  acknowledge  that  the  appetites  may  be  indulged  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  nay,  to  insist,  that  the  very  object  which  the  disso- 
lute man  proposes  to  himself,  would  be  much  more  effectually 
promoted  by  gratifying  bis  desires  with  moderation.  A  simihir 
remark  applies  to  those  feelings,  upon  which  the  virtue  of  liber- 
ality  is  founded.  To  recommend  their  mtire  sobiugatitm,  would 
be  to  re(x>mmend  a  reign  of  tyranny  and  uncbaritableness.  Laxity 
of  sentiment  will  be  most  effectually  removed,  not  by  promoting 
Ingotry,  nor  yet  by  any  compromise  of  principle,  but  by  enforc- 
ing the  duties  of  true  moderation.  When  an  individual's  mind 
is  impressed  with  a  general  idea  of  propriety  in  certain  feelings, 
without  perceiving  their  due  boundaries,  he  is  apt  to  exaggerate 
their  importance,  and  to  carry  them  to  excess:  nor  is  such  an 
one  likely  to  be  reclaimed  by  direct  opposition  to  his  conduct ; 
bat  by  acquiescing  with  him  as  far  as  iie  is  right,  by  enforcii^ 
discreetly  the  duty  which  he  overstate^  and  thus  gaining  from 
him  the  surrender  of  what  is  wrong,  by  conceding  to  him  that 
which  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

It  is  under  this  ctmviction  that  we  bail  with  pleasure  the  publi* 
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flitioaofMr.  Wbatel^a  Lectures;  flkhouffh  not  written  preeiMl?' 
with  that  view  with  which  we  eoiild  wisii  our  readera  to  take 
them  up.  Desiring  indeed,  as  we  doi  to  see  the  true  members  of 
the  Chun^  of  Inland  faithful  to  her  cause  and  firm  in  her  de> 
fence,  we  mi^t  At  first  sif;ht  ref^rd  the  present  volume  with  an 
cyeof  su^icion  and  (ear,and  say;  "Is  this  the  time  for  parley,  sod 
GOBcession?  is  it  not  rather  a  crisis  to  sound  the  trumpet  of  alarm 
in  the  ears  of  the  wise  and  the  resolute,  and  to  put  them  on  their 
guard,  test  the  wily  manoeuvring  of  an  insinuating  foe  should  sur- 
prise th^r  camp,  and  dislodge  them  in  their  sleep?"  But  ma- 
tarer  altentioa  will  convince  us  that  Mr.  Whately  comes  for- 
ward in  the  character  of  a  true  friend ;  and  that  the  mild  and 
candid  measures  which  he  recommends,  combined  with  that  Grm- 
aess  and  fidelity  which  he  takes  occasion  to  enforce,  constitute 
the  only  wise  plan  of  defending  and  promoting  the  Cbristiait 
cause  of  our  venerable  establishment.  We  speak  now  to  those 
who  agree  with  va  in  valuing  and  in  venerating  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  we  speak  to  them  with  the  view  of  reminding 
them  that,  as  she  disowns  the  support  of  bigotry,  and  grieves 
when  the  sword  of  rage  and  intolerance  is  drawn  in  her  defence, 
so  does  she  fear  on  account  of  those  who  think  lightly  of  hw 
Ufssings,  who  care  not  if  her  buttresses  be  removed,  or  who  slum- 
ber wiuin  her  walls  while  her  foes  are  numerous,  and  awake,  and 
active.  It  is  the  attention  of  such,  more  particularly,  that  we 
wonld  call  to  the  work  now  b^ore  us ;  as  one  from  which  they 
may  derive  some  useful  incitements  to  zeal,  and  many  excellent 
hints  and  rules  for  its  proper  regulation. 

It  seems  to  be  a  growing  fashion  to  think  that  the  maxim— 
«f  the  country  of  the  brave  is  in  every  clime," — whether  true  or 
&]se  in  itself  is  at  least  applicable  to  rclision ;  and  that  every 
Gommunitv  which  calls  itself  Christian,  is  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Connected  with  this  subject,  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  has  some 
excellent  remarks,  ^eakingof  the  political  maxim,  "  How  dan- 
gerous," he  exclaims,  "  is  it  to  trust  frail  corrupt  man  wkh  such 
an  aphorism  I  What  fatal  casuistry  is  it  big  with  I  How  many 
a  villain  might  and  has  masked  himself  in  the  sayings  of  ancient 
illustrious  exiles,  while  he  was,  in  fact,  dissolving  all  the  nearest 
snd  dearest  ties  that  hold  society  together,  and  spurning  all  laws, 
'  divine  and  human  I  How  easy  the  transition  from  this  political 
to«ome  impious  ecclesiastical  aphorisms !  If  all  soils  arealike  to 
the  brave  and  virtuous,  so  may  all  churches  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship :  that  is,  ^l  will  be  equally  neglected  and  violated''  That 
charily  is  due  to  mankind  at  large,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
all  who  confess  the  name  of  Christ,  however  erroneous  their 
views  may  be,  is  undeniable  :  but  are  we  therefore  to  conclude 
that  thu  general  feeling  admiu  not  of  farther  degrees  ?  and  that, 
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exciting  the  cbaritiee  of  domestic  life,  there  are  do  otber  mcae 
public  connexions,  within  the  sphere  of  wl^h  the  general  warmth 
of  Christian  charity  may  he  concentrated  and  increased? 

Looking  to  the  conatitution  of  our  nature,  we  find  in  onrselvei, 
and  observe  in  others,  b  tendency  to  form  societies  within  the 
great  family  of  the  human  race,  within  the  political  community, 
and  again  under  still  narrower  limitations,  whenever  an  agree- 
ment of  sentiments  in  some  common  object  excites  our  mutual 
sympathy,  and  calls  for  our  combined, co-operation.  It  is  "  the 
use  and  abuse  "  of  this  principle  "  in  matters  of  religion,"  that 
forms  the  professed  subject  of  Mr.  Whately'a  lectures.  To  the 
principle  itself  which  wants  "  in  our  language  a  well  established 
and  precisely  appropriate  name,"  he  gives  that  oi  party  feeling, 
"  not  as  completely  unexceptionable,  but  as  appearing,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  that  could  be  found,  without  resorting  to  a 
foreign  language."  "  The  discussion  of  tlie  subject  falls  naturally 
nnder  three  heads:  I.  The  description  of  party-feeling  as  to  its 
use  and  abuse:  II.  The  rules  and  cautions  to  be  observed  gene- 
rally for  securing  the  advantages  and  avoiding  the  evils  in  ques- 
tion :  HI.  The  application  of  these  rules  to  the  present  state  of 
the  church  in  this  country."     (Introd.  p.  xix.) 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  we  do  not  consider  the  plan 
here  proposed  to  have  been  altogether  satisfactorily  realized.  We 
will  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a  compendious  view 
of  what  has  been  actually  done  in  the  detail  of  the  work.  The 
subject  of  Mr.  Whately's  Lectures  is  not,  we  conceive,  party- 
feeUng,  but  more  properly,  a  portion  only  of  this  sut^ect,  or 
parly-spirit,  his  object  being  "  to  offer  some  remarlis  on  the 
evils  which  arise  from  the  perversions  and  the  inordinate  violence 
of  party-feeling,  and  on  (lie  means  by  which  those  evils  may  be 
prevented,  or  cured,  or  alleviated ;"  p.  SO ;  in  order  that  "  the 
orthodox  and  the  churchman "  may  be  warned  "  against  such 
errors  in  their  own  conduct,  as  may  occasion,  or  aggravate,  or 
prolong,  the  evils  of  heresy  and  scnism  in  others; — to  examine, 
in  short,  and  guard  against  the  faults,  not  so  much  of  our  op- 
ponents, as  of  ourselves;  a  subject  which  is  not  at  all  less  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to,  tlian  the  other,  but  which  is  not  so  often 
discussed,  and  is  much  more  likely  to  escape  our  attention." 

"  With  this  view,"  our  author  observes, "it  was  of 

course  necessary  to  characterize  that  natural  and  allowable* 
feeling  of  attachment  to  the  body  we  belong  to,  of  which  party- 
^lirit  IS  the  excess ;  lest  I  should  be  understood  as  favouring  the 
contrary  extreme,"  &c    (Introd.  p.  xviii.) 

This  is  accordingly  done  in  the  Urst  lecture,  which  is  upon 
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**  the  nature  and  uses  of  party-feeling."  After  tlijs  introduction, 
the  iubject  properly  begins  in  the  second  lecture,  which  is  upon 
party-spirit,  considered  as  to — 1.  Its  character ;  2.  Thepassiont 
which  most  engender  or  aggravate  it;  S.  Itsefiects;  and  4.  The 
prevention  or  alleviation  ol  its  evils.  The  third  lecture  is  occu- 
pied with  the  causes  of  party-divisions ;  and  contains  scarcely 
any  thing  besides  a  more  diffuse  treatment  of  the  second  heed 
of  the  preceding  lecture.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  our 
attention  is  directed  to  "  the  judgement  and  treatment  of  those 
who  differ  from  us:"  I.  Of  those  (as  in  the  fourth  lecture) 
'whose  difference  from  us  is  such  as  is  "  allowable  among  Chris- 
tians;" and  2.  (as  in  the  fifth)  "  Of  those  who  are  guilty  either 
of  heresy  or  schism."  The  sbcth  lecture  contains  "  cautions 
respecting  the  subject-matter  of  our"  religious  "discussions;" 
most  of  them  of  great  value,  but  several  (we  were  surprised  to 
«ee)  almost  transcribed  from  some  late  publications  of  the  learned 
head  of  the  college  to  which  ^r.  Whately  belongs.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  lectures  comprise  "  the  applicsdon  of  the  rules" 
which  have  been  given  "  to  the  present  stale  of  the  Church  in 
this  country ; "  the  seventh  having  reference  to  the  "  Dis- 
senters," and  the  eighth  to  "  the  divisions  within  the  Church." 
How  far  it  was  necessary  to  separate  these  from  the  fourth  and. 
fifth,  we  will  not  stay  to  inquire :  the  result  of  an  inquiry  would 
probably  be,  that  ihe  arrangement  adopted  Is  better  than  the 
one  hinted  at. 

As  our  object  is  not  to  supersede  the  reading  of  the  work 
itself,  but  to  recommend  its  perusal,  we  sbali  not  enter  more  at 
large  into  its  general  plan.  By  referring  to  the  volume,  it  will 
1>e  found  that  the  help  of  general  analysis  will  not  be  much 
needed.  At  least,  we  cannot  nope  to  be  more  clear  in  exhibiting 
the  author's  design,  than  he  has  himself  intended  to  be,  both  in 
the  introduction,  and  frequently  in  the  discourses  themselves 
even  to  a  degree  which  appears  to  us  excessive.  In  oral  delivet^ 
such  repeated  exhibitions  of  the  course  of  argument  may  be 
necessary,  where  the  audience  has  no  other  means  of  reviewing 
the  path  pursued,  and  is  moreover  of  a  fluctuating  character ;_ 
.Ijut  much  that  was  done  under  such  circumstances  might  have 
been  spared  the  press.  To  confess  the  truth,  it  is  not  by  Mr. 
"Whateiy's  general  execution  of  his  plan  that  we  are  oursefves  so 
:jnuch  pleased  or  instructed,  as  with  the  excellence  of  his  parti- 
cular remarks.  The  general  execution  has  the  appearance  of 
being  unnecessarily  dilated,  so  as  to  involve  mnoi  repetition, 
whi(%,  by  more  condensation,  might  have  been  avoided.  This 
evil  of  repetition  is  noticed  by  the  author  himself;  and  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  its 
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Besides  repetition,  ^here  is  frequ«itly  too  dnborate  an  itltitlF- 
'Cation  of  semimenU  and  observstions,  which,  at  the  most,  nced^ 
only  to  be  suggested,  and  nre  sometimes,  if  not  already  famHi^ 
to  most  persona,  yet  MiSiciently  obvious  to  sugjjest  themselreg. 
To  enlarge  upon  what  is  either  obvious  or  easily  su^ested  by 
the  context,  tends  only  to  weaken  the  general  eGfect,  and  to  cat*- 
Aise  the  reader.  To  inculcate  uri/A  aa  atr.  of  discovery  whkt  % 
^miliar,  is  still  more  objectionable,  as  calculated  only  to  create 
irritation,  and  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  those  remarks  it^idh 
are  really  instructive. 

In  the  observations  which  we  hare  just  offered,  we  sbftll,  per- 
haps, be  considered  hypercritical.  To  maay  the  work  befbie 
us  may  possibly  appear  characterised  by  no  excellence  so  mucfc 
as  of  method.  At  6rst  night  we  allow  it  has  that  appearanice; 
■and  we  suspect  a  love  of  method  to  be  really  at  the  foundation 
«f  that  unnecessary  dilation  itnd  repetition  of  which  we  hav^ 
complained.  There  is  a  great  profession  of  methodical  amingei- 
ment;  and  such  arrangement  (though  incomplete,)  yet  appears 
rather  beautiful  in  the  general  outline.  It  clashes  however  with 
itself  in  the  execution,  and  does  not  preserve  that  distinctnesB  of' 
parts  which  is  the  first  requisite  of  method ;  being,  in  fact,  muok 
too  rigidly  analytical  for  so  practical  a  subject;  and  tbundet^ 
apparently,  more  npon  general  principles,  than  upon  an  atterf- 
-tion  to  the  particular  exigencies  of  the  case.  There  is  much  the 
same  fault  as  if  a  geologist  should  arrange  his  subject  upon  chei- 
mical  prineipks,  rather  than  upon  those  of  mechanical  superim- 
posilion.  We  require  to  know  the  chemical  ingredients  of  dif- 
ferent bedsf  and  it  would  be  beautiful,  doubtless,  to  arrange  the 
strata  according  to  the  nature  of  the  elements  composing  them: 
but,  in  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
«ich  an  arrangement  would  only  produce  confusion.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that,  if  we  shall  be  favoured  with  another  edition  of 
Mr.  Whately's  valuable  work,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing it  much  condensed,  if  not,  in  some  respects,  modified  anew. 
For  instance,  the  third  lecture  we  consider,  when  viewed  as  a 
^separate  lecture,  quite  unnecessary;  being  for  the  most  part,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  a  dilation  of  part  of  the  second  dis- 
course. What  is  new,  consists  chiefly  of  inferences  which  every 
one  would  draw  for  himself  from  the  statements  contained  ifi 
the  preceding  lecture.  If  we  are  told,  for  example,  that  the 
*  love  of  novelty'  leads  to  party-spirit,  we  are  thereby  cautioned 
to  keep  it  under  control.  The  third  lecture  professes  indeed  to 
inform  us,  koiv  this  is  to  be  done;  but  we  think  the  point  de^ 
serves  to  be  reconsidered;  as  it  may  possibly  be  found  that  the 
remarks  contained  in  it,  go  rather  to  show  that  such  and  such 
causes  of  party  spirit  do  exbt,  (which  was  the  object  of  the  se- 
n  2 
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.«ond  lecture,)  or,  simply,  thstiitey  ought  to  be  coatrolled  (wiiicli 
needs  not  to  be  oracularly  ineistea  upon).  We  therefore  canoot 
bat  think  that  all  the  valuable  matter  which  is  not  distinct  fr<Hii 
the  substance  of  the  second  lecture,  might  have  been  thrown  into 
it;  and  that  the  rules  which  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  or  men- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  stopping  up  the  mrings  of  party  spirit  (and 
which  cannot  be  Tery  numerous),  *  might  nave  been  interwoven 
with,  or  in  some  other  manner  attached  to,  the  previous  dl^ 
course,  or  those  ensuiog. 

And  not  only  do  we  consider  the  plan  of  the  lectures,  as  far 
.Ss  it  goes,  to  be  drawn  out  upon  principles  too  analytical,  and  to 
have  been  executed  in  consequence  rather  indistinctly;  but  we 
think  it  ought  to  have  gone  farther.  We  think  so,  in  the  first 
place,  because  at  present  the  promise  in  the  title  page  is  not  at 
all  adequately  realized;  nor  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Wbately  in 
believii^,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that  the  excess  of  party  feeling  in 
&  good  cause,  is  more  prevalent  or  more  dangerous,  than  its  d&- 
^t.  We  conceive  therefore,  that  when  the  subject  of  party 
feeling  is  professedly  taken  up,  the  evils  on  both  sides  should 
have  Deen  more  explicitly  noticed;  and  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  sec  one  lecture,  at  least,  expressly  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  the  existence,  and  evil,  and  remedies,  c^a 
want  of  parly  feSing  (where  it  is  called  for,)  as  well  as  of  its  esi- 
cesses  and  perversions.  There  may  be,  and  there  doubtless  is, 
too  much  party  feeling  in  matters  of  reiif^on  on  points  whethn' 
unportant  or  otherwise;  but  there  may  be,  and  we  conceive 
there  is,  even  in  the  same  individuals,  too  little  of  the  same  feeling 
in  its  proper  exercise.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  one  evil  demands  to 
be  noticed  as  explicitly  and  as  prominently  as  the  other,  in  order 
folly  "  to  secure  the  advantages  "  of  this  principle  of  our  nature. 
We  forbear  to  enter  further  into  particulars  (tf  complaint,  es- 
pecially as  some  of  the  chief  have  been  anticipated  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  work,  and  answered  in  a  manner  which  to  many 
of  our  readers  will  appear  perhaps  satisfactory.  But  we  cannot 
leave  this  part  of  our  office  without  stating  (however  reluctantly) 
an  impression,  which  the  presentf  work  has  left  upon  our  mind^ 
that  it  has  not  been  written  with  that  care,  or  research,  or  that 
allowance  of  time,  which  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  tne  volume  is  presented  to  the 

Sablic,  seem  to  demand.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  the 
lampton  Lectures,  occurring  as  they  do  annually,  should  al- 
ways form  a  work  of  standard  excellence:  but  it  is  desirable, 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  such  should  be  the  case ;  and  that  there- 

■  Id  Ibe  cue  before  u>,  ihoie  given  are  lery  few.    (Rev.) 
f  We  deem  it  fair  to  Male  Ibal  we  do  not  Iblnk  ibe  pment  eonne  of  Bamptoa 
l^lurtt  atandi  alone  la  Ibe  retpecli  here  adverted  to.    (fitj.) 
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fore  tbey  should  io  each  instance  be  a  work  noMnerely  of  ti^eM 
or  learning,  but  of  no  ordinary  labour.  Ifthegood  old  rnleati 
to  time  were  herein  complied  with,  the  ehiirch  would,  we  con- 
ceive, be  a  great  gainer  by  such  deHbemte  proceeding.  At  leas^' 
if  nine  years'  previous  preparation  be  unnecessary,  is  it  too  niuob 
to  expect  that  the  lectures  should  always  be  written  before  tho 
appointment  of  the  lecturer  lakes  place  ?  Would  not  opportuni^ 
be  thus  afforded  of  more  complete  revision,  tharf^ne  year  can 
possibly  supply  ?  and  might  not  our  hf^es  increase  nceordingly, 
of  seeing  more  durable  volumes,  than  the  precipitancy  of  author- 
ship, so  prevalentiin  the  present  day,  allows  us  to  look  for,  widi 
any  sanguine  expectations,  even  from  individuals  of  undoubted 
talent?  We  offer  these  remarks  in  much  ignorance  of  the  parti* 
cular  circumstances  under  which  the  appointments  to  the  Bamp* 
ton  Lecture  have  taken  place,  and  with  great  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  those  with  whom  such  appointments  resL  W» 
also  beg  leave  to  add,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  our  observe- 
tions  have  proceeded  from  the  value  which  we  set  upon  the  woric 
before  us,  and  from  the  desire  (may  we  say  the  hope?)  of  settn^ 
it  endued  with  a  more  lasting  character,  than  it  now  seems  to 
possess;  and  rendered  likely  to  admonish  and  instruct  not  mereljr 
the  present  age,  but  many  yet  unborn. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  pleasant  task,  that  of  stating  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  excellencies  of  Mr.  Whately's  work. 

We  have  said  that  it  contains  many  trite  and  obvious  remarks;. 
But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  litis  is  by  no  means  the  gen^ 
ral  character  of  the  publication.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  ob- 
servations relate  to  points  which,  from  their  practical  import- 
ance, are  familiar  to  most  thinking  men ;  and  which  do,  to  a 
certain  degree,  force  themselves  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
most  careless,  and  in  a  coarser  and  less  defined  shape  the  obsei^ 
vatioQs  themselves  may  have  occurred  to  many  of  us;  but  we 
are  not,  therefore,  to  consider  them  our  own.  The  virtues  <£ 
definite  thinkini;,  or  of  perspicuous  statement,  are  those  of  an 
acute  and  powerTulIy  discriminating  mind.  It  is  by  such  virtues 
diat  we  consider  our  author's  intellectual  character  to  he  marked. 
His  is  not  the  glow  of  a  vivid  fancy,  nor  tlie  burst  of  eloquent 
paMion,  but  the  keen  vision  of  a  penetrating  intellect.  Thera 
may  be  more  splendour  in  thoughts  that  are  entirely  new  to  ust 
bat  none  perhaps  are  so  useful  as  those  which,  relating  to  com' 
aw>D  subjects,  and  possessing  themselves  no  strange  appearance^ 
ore  yet  conceived  with  unusual  accuracy,  and  expressed  wiA 
canal  precision.  The  monument  of  Parian  marble  is  an  object 
ot  admiration ;  but  the  commodioosly  contrived  and  nealt/ 
executed  dwelling  of  free-stone  is  a  m<H-e  useRil  wcM'k. 

Of  Mr.  Whately's  style  we  should  say  that  the  chief  exc^ 
lencies  are  perspicuity  and  purity,  but  more  partiduhriy  tfw 
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iiwMcr  J  asd  thW:  l^C  it  remembered,  is  a  areat  and  rare  virtue. 
Ifc^eemi,  indeed,  tu  .be  that  at  which  our  autnur  has  aimed,  to  the 
aM[l€Ci,  we  miaht  almost  tny  to  tlic  contempt,  of  almost  all 
«>Wert;  for,  m  lar  as  is  compatible  with  such  a  c)iaracteri«tic,  hib 
sentences  arc  carelessly  put  togellicr,  and  his  diction  much  uaiit- 
iiig  both  in  strength  and  richness.  Whenever  figurative  lan- 
guage occurs,  it  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration ;  and  in  ' 
tjtis  way  it  is^tways  aptly  used,  imd  sometimes  with  beauty.  It- 
may  be  saidT  that  what  we  call  carelessness  in  the  structure  of 
sentences  is  attributable  to  an  apprehension  of  that  false  eleva- 
tipn  of  style  in  which  meaning  is  sacrificed  to  pomp,  and  nature 
IE  lost  in  an  aflectation  of  ornament.  Vet  is  there  no  mean  be- 
tiveen  the  ruffles  and  hose  of  Elizabeth's  age  and  the  undress  pi' 
the  Jaborulory  ? 
.  But  the  distinguishing  and  most  attractive  feature  of  these 
lectures,  is  the  spirit  of  Cfiristian  moderation  which  they  breathe 
throughout,  and  n  hicli  not  merely  is  expressed  by  the  will,  but  is 
realised  by  the  understanding  in  the  exercise  of  that  excellent 
virtue  which  the  Greeks  called  vvyfrniiA,  and  which  we  imper- 
iectly  express  by  our-word  candour.  It  is  in  this  respect  chiefly 
that  we  trust  to  see  Mr.  Whately'ii  work  becoming  a  vehicle  of 
much  good  amongst  us. 

The  remaining  excellencies,  and  the  remaining  faults,  we  shall 
leave  our  readers  to  find  out  for  themselves.  We  have  said  what 
we  thought  the  publication  demanded  of  us,  whether  from  a  wish 
to  see  it  improved  into  a  standard  work,  or  from  a  desire  of  be- 
holding those  benefits  communicated  to  others,  which  we  have 
ourselves  reaped,  and  still  hope  to  glean,  from  its  pages.  But 
before  we  conclude  we  would  present  our  readers  wiili  one  ot 
two  specimens  of  our  author's  excellence  in  his  particular  obscr- 
irations.  The  first  which  we  shall  give  is  at  ttie  same  time  a. 
striking  example  of  the  power  of  analyzing  human  characler 
whicb  he  has  displayed,  and  especially  in  the  first  leclure.  We 
allude  to  the  very  masterly  deJincation  of  party- feeling  there 
givra.  We  ceriainiy  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  this  principle 
of  action  so  fully  and  fairly  recognized  before.  Remarks  have* 
of  course,  continually  been  mndc  which  imply  its  existence; 
and  so  it  must  ever  be  with  truth.  An  implicit  recognition  of  it 
must  always  be  contained  hi  those  sentiments  and  opinions,  in 
which, the  general  good  sense  and  experience  of  mankind  ac- 
quiesce. It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  less  credit  is  due  to 
aim  who  presents  the  trulli  more  nakedly  and  prominently  before 
us.  He  who  brings  out  the  metal  in  its  purity  is  not  the  less  to 
be.  thanked  because  the  ore  has  already  been  observed. 

"  That  it  is  not  common  to  take  ft  general  view  of  this  principle 
in  all  its  various  beaiiiigs  and  roodlficaiioflii  is  evident  from  this,  that  it 
nohar^  be.taid  evea  to  have  Konw  In  our  Ian  gunge.    Tfa«  practical 
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effect  of  a  man's  attachment  to  hU  oountrj,  to  hu  faction,  to  hit 
fraternity,  to  hU  sect,  and  the  like,  are  la  different  both  in  nat«K 
and  in  importance,  that  our  attention  i>  drawn  ujf  from  the  came* 
ness  of  the  ^acrat  feeling  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all,  and  which 
appears  diSetent,  chiefly  from  its  being  directed  to  different  objects." 
(P.  *■) 

"  That  principle  then  which  I  am  now  speaiing  of,  that  party- 
feeling  (if  1  may  bs  allovred  to  give  it  such  a  name,  in  default  of  a 
more  precise  one),  may  be  descried  ai  a  certain  limitation  of  the  ge< 
neral  social  principle,  which  binds  together  ihe  human  species  :  it 
consists  in  the  attachment  and  reganl  men  are  disposed  to  feel  tovrard 
any  elass,  body,  or  association  they  may  belong  to,  in  itself,  and  to- 
wards the  fellow-members  of  the  same,  as  such,  avtr  and  above  any 
personal  regard  they  may  have  for  them  individually ;  and  in  a  zeal 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  and  for  the  objects  it  pecuKarly  pro- 
poses, over  and  above  what  is  felt  for  those  objects  in  themselves, 
and  what  would  be  felt  for  them  by  each  individual,  supposing  him 
Kingly  to  pursue  them.  It  must  be  added,  that  men  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  sympathise  and  unite  with  those  who  coincide  with  them, 
in  any  point;  and  hence  are  led  to Jorm  these  communities  or  par- 
ties, as  well  as  to  feel  towards  those  in  which  they  may  be  placei^ 
that  attachment  and  seal  which  have  been  just  mentioned. 

■'  Those  who  dcliglit  in  analyzing  the  complex  principles  of  our  na- 
ture, and  referring  them  to  their  simplest  elements,  may,  perhaps,  with- 
out much  difficulty  trace  up  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  to  our 

natural  desire  of  sympathy,  and  disposition  to  afford  it Whether,. 

however,  this  or  any  different  theory  be  adopted  ;  or  whether  the  party- 
feeling  we  are  spealiing  of  is  lo  be  referred  to  any  more  simple  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  of  which  it  is  the  necessary  result ;  or  is  to  he* 
regarded  as  itself  one  of  the  primary  elements,  as  it  were,  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  a  question  of  no  ^consequence  to  our  present  object :  only 
Jet  its  existence  and  universality  he  admitted,  and  its  effects  referred 
to  it,  as  their  immediate  source  ;  not  to  any  calculations  of  reason  upon 
views  of  expediency."    (1',  S — 7.) 

After  proving  more  at  large  the  existence,  nnd  describing^ 
the  nature  of  party -feeling,  ti^ther  with  the  abuses  to  whi^ 
it  is  liable,  and  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended,  the  lecturer 
proceeds  to  point  out  in  what  manner  Christianity  has,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church, 

*'  tahen  advantage  of  this  associating  and  coalescing  principle  of 
wir  nature,  and  enlisted  it,  as  it  were,  into  her  own  service,  by  givinc 
it  a  new  direction ;  in  order  to  secure,  in  the  most  important  of  afi 
concerns,  those  advantages  which  are  the  final  cause  of  its  being  tm-> 
planted  in  our  minds,"     (P.  18.) 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow  our  author  through  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  his  discussion;  but  we  hasten  to  fulfil  our 
promise  of  giving;  some  farther  specimens  of  the  practical  obser- 
vations which  the  volume  contains. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Whateiys  great  object  is  to 
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guard  hii  reodert,  on  the  Bopposition  that  th^  are  risht  in  tJirir 
<!reed,  against  tHe  excesses  and  perversions  of  party-feeling,  that 
h  to  say,  against  the  erils  of  paity-spirit.  With  this  view  he 
offers  in  the  fourth  lecture, 


'-  some  remarks  oa  the  cautions  we  sliould  observe  in  our  judgement 
and  treatoient  of  thoK  who  rcnUy  or  appuently  ditfei  from  us  without 
being  in  any  high  degree  blumedble."     (l*.  102.) 

"  OoRtraricties  of  natural  tempermaent ;  "  and  cerUua  **  varie- 
ties -of  acquired  tastes  and  teelings"  will  of  course  be  included 
under  the  head  of  "  allowable  differences  among  Christians." 

"  In  these  days  there  are  indeed  no  skipematural  gifta  (such  as  those 
which  caused  divisions  in  the  primitive  church  at  Corinth);  but  there 
is  hardly  perhaps  less  diversity:  in  natural  or  habitual  tempem  anil 
qualifications,  men  are  as  difiereot  (and  as  likely  to  dis^ree  in  conse- 
quencc  of  that  diSerence)  as  tbe  Corinthians.  Men  di^r  in  miad  as 
much  as  in  form  and  features;  their  intellects  vary  in  kind,  probably 
more  than  in  degrees  of  excellence;  and  their  tastes  and  feelings  per- 
haps more  still.*"     (P.  123.) 

"  Much  as  we  may  wonder  at  the  envy,  and  strife,  and  mutual  pre- 
judice, which  existed  at  Corinth  or  at  Rome,  similar  injustice  is  practised 
every  day  in  no  less  a  degree.     For  how  common  is  it  for  those  of  a- 


ardent  disposition  and  lively  feelings  (which  temper  will  of  course  show 
itself  in  their  religion,  if  they  ere  duly  impresKd  with  it)  to  censure,  as 
cold  formalists,  destitute  of  a  spiritual  mind,  and  of  all  true  zeal  and 
devotion,  those  who  have  not  the  same  Fervent  and  rapturous  emotions 
as  their  own  ;  and  among  these,  many  who,  though  they  have  a  calmer 
and  cooler  temperament,  and  less  exalted  sentiments,  yet  possess  a  pietj 
no  less  sincere,  deep-rooted,  and  practical ;  and  '  love  the  Lord  theit 
God  with  all  their  heait,'  though  that  heart  he  not  susceptible  of  such 
vivid  anil  intense  feeling  as  another's.  These  last,  on  the  contrary,  are 
but  too  apt,  while  they  value  themselves  on  being  rational  and  sober- 
minded,  to  brand  the  other  class  ss   viiionary  enthusiastB  and  fanatics.' 

Some  again  show  in  religious  concerns  an  active,  furward, 

and' sanguine  temper ;  others  are  more  steady,  quiet,  and  cautious  in 
their  proceediogv;  and  each  are  but  too  apt  to  depreciate  the  others;  the 
one,  as  o£Bcious  and  unsafe  characters,  the  other,  as  lukewarm  and 
destitute  of  2cal. 

"  Similar  observations  might  be  made  with  respect  to  a  multitude  of 
such  cases,  in  which,  either  from  nature  or  education,  the  temper  and' 
turn  of  One  man  will  materially  differ  from  another's  ;  though  when 
duly  modified  and  regulated,  neither  will  be  in  any  degree  ttUniaable ; 
hut  will  rather  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body."  (P.  148^— 
ISO.) 

Our  next  quotation  relates  to  the  different  faults  in  preaching- 
prevnlent  (bat  among  different  parties)  within  the  psle  dS  our 
Church.     On  the  one  hand,  we  behold 

"the  error of  attempting  to  cxn/ojn  too  much,— of  overlook- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  humafi  faculties  ;>— and  by  presumptUdUdj' 
ende&vouring  fiilly  to  develope  the  most  subline  andinsoiutidUe'mfs* 
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twlM  of  our  telift^,  afibrding  natUr  of  triunmh  to  tbe  inftdel,,  aatLof 
pnidczity  to  weak  bieibren."     (P.  S65.}  '  i 

Another  fault  observable  on  the  sain6  side 

"■  b,  that  of  those  who  confine  themselves  too  much  to  the  ioculcatioa 
of  a.  few  fundamental  doctrines; — whose  preaching  is  so  exclusively 
elementary,  that  they  scarcely  proceed  beyond  the  first  rudiraentB  of  tM 
Christian  faith;  and  are  perpetualty  occupied  in  laying  the  fbunihtion; 
while  the]^  forget  to  rear  the  tuperstructure :  to  that  sometimea  a  nalti- 
tude  of  diicoursea  f roni  a  prenidiei  of  this  deaoriptioB- will  be  found  |# 
be,  in  BubstsDce,  but  one ,-  all  bein^-Mricfly  coniuied  to  the  satoie  tofMM^ 
11^  differing  merely  in  the  order  ot  their  recurrence.  That  tJhi«  fault  i« 
leu  pernicious  than  the  opposite  one,  of  omitting  the  great  fundanieMals 
of  Christianity,  must  be  distinctly  acknowledged ;  but  it  is  no  less  eov 
taon  that  it  is  a  ^It ;  and  how  much  such  a  practice  is  at  vaiiance  with 
diat  of  the  apoddes,  no  one  who  carefully  and  candidly  studies  their 
writings,  can  doubt.  lo  fact  we  may  even  lead  our  hearers  into  A&tit 
■DmiaQittm  and  de  like  pernicious  errors,  with  which  w«  iK  not  at  alt 
affected  ourselves,  if  we  lay  before  th^m  a  partial  and  imperfect  view 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  preaching  of  the  truth  will  nut 
produce  its  appropriate  effects,  unices  we  are  careful  to  preach  the  whol^ 
truth,  as  well  as  nothing  but  the  truth."     (P.  265,  266.) 

"The  most  prominent  &ult  in  the  preaching  of  persons"  on  tlie 
oppoute  side,  is  "  that  in  iheir  dread  or  enthusiastic  and  antinomiaq 
exce&ie^  they  are  apt  to  keep  in  the  back  ground  the  great  fuudamentsl 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  to  dwell  almost  exclusively  on  such 
moral  precepts,  as  might  equally  well  have  been  delivered  by  a  Pagan 
or  a  Jew;  so'  that  whUe  those  just  mentioned  lay  a  right  foundation 
without  building  upon  it,  these,  on  the  contrary,  are  apt  to  build  with- 
out a  foundation.  Nor  are  they  justified  in  thinking  it  sufficient,  if  at 
tiie  great  festivals  of  our  church  they  direct  the  attentirai  of  their 
hearers  to  points  of  faith,  in  appropriate  and  distinctly  doctrinal  dia- 
iwurses.  Even  a  more  frequent  statement,  proof,  and  inculcation,  of 
those  points  of  faith,  is  far  from  being  sufficient,  if  that  faith  he  still 
kept  apart  from  practice,  as  a  distinct  consideration ;  instead  of  beinjg 
made,  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner,  the  groundioork  of  it, — the  mo- 
dre  from  which  it  is  to  spring,— the  tree  of  which  it  is  the  firaiil  If 
we  place  before  us,  as  a  model,  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  we  skall 
pbinly  see  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  iaitb  should  be  sound,  and 
the  conduct  right  also,  unless  that  conduct  be  made  to  arise  otU  of  that 
feith."     (P.  267— 269). 

These  quotations  we  consider  to  l)e  fairly  characteristic  in  their 
spirit  of  the  Tolame  before  us,  indicatinj;  that  candour  and  can- 
tion  against  excesses  of  paity-^eeling,  which  it  displays  thronsh- 
out.  We  could  wish  uiat  rfie  author  had  been  equally  expUdt 
in'  warning  hb  hearers  against  the  defect  in  the  same  feeling ; 
but  on  this  point  we  have  already  expressed  our  opmion.  Yet, 
t*  do  justice  to  Bf  r.  Whately,  we  have  not  omitted  to  state,  rfiat 
ittcidenlalb/  he  has  adverted  to  this  dangerous  extreme  as  welt  a» 
to  the  other;  rqiresenting,  however,  the  evils  which  we  h&re  iv 
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vieW}  a*  proceeding  rather  from  an  excess  of  party- Teeling,  than 
from  a  want  of  it;  the  fact  bein;;,  that  both  causes  operate  to 
their  production.  There  are  several  excellent  patsages  on  the 
subject  of  indifference  in  ckurchmen  to  the  church  of  which  thev 
profess  themselves  membent,  combined  not  unfrequenlly  witn 
great  readiness  in  patronizing  those  "  who  cause  divisions :" 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  one. 

"  This  indiSerence,  clad  in  thegarb  ofcsndoar,  ts,as  I  have  said,  the 
mmt  frequently  met  with,  nnd  the  most  expected,  in  tbose  who  ate  not 
engiged  in  the  mtnittry.  Laymen  are  indeed  but  too  apt  to  consider 
themadves  as  little  more  than  bfe-standers  in  the  diq)ute  between  the 
durch  and  her  opponents:  they  peihapsgive  her  the  preference  indeed, 
but  rather  as  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  conscience ;  or,  st  least,  rather 
as  umpires  between  two  conteoding  parties,  than  as  making  the  eanic 
their  own  ;  and  many  a  one  may  be  found  who  would  allow,  and  even 
expect,  in  the  clergy,  some  aeal  in  that  cause,  yet  would  seem  to  regard 
it  as  altogether  tktir  concern;  not  as  one  in  which  he  himself  has  a 
oommon  interest. 

"  These  sentiments  often  arise  not  to  much  from  weakness  or  per- 
versity, OS  from  thoughtlessness,  and  want  of  due  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  every  sincere  and  caodid  Christian,  if  he  can  be  brought  to 
reflect  attentively  on  the  solemnity  with  which  the  Church  was  insti- 
tuted, as  a  society  noL  of  ministers  merely,  but  of  Christians  at  large, 
and  on  the  earnestness  with  which  its  Divine  Founder  and  his  aposdes 
inculcated  the  duty  of  preserving  lis  unity  and  promoting  its  welfare, 
will  hardly  fail  to  be  convinced,  that  if  he  would  claim  a  share  in  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  his  institu- 
tions; and  that  therefore  as  he  is  not  only  permitted  but  bound  to  with- 
draw from  our  Church,  if  he  finds  her  doctrines  or  institutions  essen^ 
ally  at  variance  with  the  word  of  God :  so  if  he  finds  her  to  be,  in  faith 
and  practice,  scriptural,  be  is  no  less  bound,  not  only  not  to  withdraw 
from  her  communion,  but  also  to  use  his  best  eodeavours  in  her  cause." 
(P.2H,  «I2.) 

We  ri^ret  that  we  must  refrain  from  farther  quotation ;  but 
we  trust  our  readers  will  take  up  the  volume  for  themselves. 
Notwithstanding  stune  defects  in  it,  and  its  capability  of  improve- 
ment (in  order  at  least  to  become  a  work  of  standard  value),  we 
consider  it,  even  in  its  present  state,  one  of  the  most  tiseful  pro- 
ductions of  the  kind  which  we  have  for  some  time  had  occasion  to 
notice.  As  a  work,  the  spirit  and  practical  suggestions  of  which 
flbould  be  familiarized  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  and  still  more 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  clerical 
duties^  we  concave  its  value  to  be  very  great,  and  greater  perhaps 
than  can  be  duly  ara>reciated  except  by  such  a  practical  consulta- 
tion of  it.  It  is  in  tnis  view  that  we  wish  to  hold  it  up  to  the  «t- 
teotion  of  the  Church-of-England  Christian,  as  a  valuable  help 
to  bim  under  those  peculiar,  and  peculiariy  dlfBcnlt,  circum- 
stances of  dissent  and  division,  in  which  we  are  now  placed. 
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AuTt  '}ill-~^-d ^Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioceu  of 
Glouceittr  at  the  Third  Visitation  <{f  that  Dtoeese  in  the  jfev 
1832.  By  Heory  Ryder,  Dli.  Biahop  of  Gloucester.  Hatoh- 
atd.    JLondoD.    1823. 

This  i«  an  address  of  a  peculiar  character,  vaA.  whkh  could 
tfl  dpli^'PJ^d  by  very  few  without  sontetbiug  of  absurdity  at* 
tap^ipg  to  it.  The  eSect  is  always  to  B.c«rt^n  degree  ab«ard. 
where  Qien  of  unepiritual  IJyes  affect  to  load  OUiera  in  ii* 
Pbristiaa  walk:  but  the  conaiatency  of  the  Bishop  of  Glouceoter 
may  challenge  the  scrutiny  of  his  hearers.  Hi^  cluifgs  faithfully 
^d  fearieasTy  enumerates  the  obligations  of  the  Gospel,  and  is 
altogether  a  conscientious  statement  of  its  practical  b^tha. 
^uniing  out  of  the  beaten  road  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  it 
iei^es  a  height  above  human  criticism,  and  shines  afar  with  the 
feflected  radiance  of  evangelical  truth-  There  ia  nothing  hera 
to  be  found  of  the  matter  of  which  episcopal  charges  are  wont 
to  consist ;  but  it  is  truly  what  a  charge  ouglit.to  be,— a  aerioiu 
and  emphatic  cEfli  upon  the  clei^y  to  m^ditata  upon  the  apeotfic 
trust  and  deep  fuuctional  reaponsibiUty  of  their  aacred  profea- 
sjon.  The  designof  a  judge's  charge  to  a  jury  ia  to  ii^reuon 
them  a  proper  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  office  they  have  to 
^eoute ;  and  vve  have  always  understood  a  bishop's  charge  tq 
(he  clergy  of  his  diocese,  to  answer  best  the  real  purpose,  of  ita 
institution  when  it  pointa  most  specifically  to  the  duties  of  the 
pajitoral  office. 

W^  iflUBt  frankly  state,  haviijg  a  charga  upon  our  own  eon., 
aci^nc^e  to  stat«  the  truth,  however  disinclinsd  to  apeak  evil 
8f  dijwties,  tljat  th^  teadeftcy  of  epwpppal  CWgei  aRteaa  to 
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OS  to  be  in  general  replete  witli  daneer  to  our  Chinch  EstsUMt- 
ment.  It  would  seem  from  many  of  them  that  the  duty  of  the 
pastoral  clergynuui  coQstated  only  in  a  heartv  hatred  of  all  maimer 
of  Bchism,  aud  in  givinc;  the  wideet  possible  range  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term.  And,  reasoning  from  the  apparent  spirit 
and  objects  of  a  part  of  these  periodical  lectures,  we  should, 
apeaking  with  all  deference,  be  tempted  to  say  that,  owing  to 
the  unhappy  dominion  of  certain  prejudices  of  education,  no 
persons  are  so  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  state  of  the  religious 
world,  but  of- the  specific  ioterests  and  dangers  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  as  Some  of  its  appointed  guardians.  It  may 
be,  it  must  be,  that  some  of  our  clergy  depart  from  the  proper 
atandard  of  doctrine;  that  some  are  in  the  nahit  of  stating  tua- 
damental  trutha  in  terms  too  little  guarded;  that  some  are  apt 
to  spiritualize  too  vaguely,  and  to  go  too  much  at  large  into 
delicate  points  for  sa^  application:  mat  others  are  wanting  in  a 
BufScient  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  to  guide  their  words 
.'with  di8<u'etion;  wat  the  zeal  of  others  may  exceed  thtir 
prudence;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  defects  are 
hurtful  to  the  cause  of  religion:  out  are  tliey  the  only,- or  the 
more  pressing,  dangers  to  which  our  church-is  «xposed  ? '  And 
caait  oe  questioned  by  any  man  at  all  observantof  the  signs, of 
the  times,  or  of  the  prevailing  state  of  our  parishes, — can  it  fiiil 
to  be  seen  by  him  who  counts  the  number  in  any  district  of  its 
veal  pastoral  nunisters,  and  estimates  duty  the  importance  to  a 
neighbourhood  of  a  diligent  and  conscientious  parish  priest,' 
that  the  great  danger  to  uie  Church  at  this  montent  arises  more 
irem  the  want  of  orthodoxy  of  life  than  of  opinions  in  her  mi- 
nisters,— from  the  want  of  an  embodied  divinity,  and  a 
spirituality  substwittated  and  condensed  in  a  holv  eon- 
sifitency  of  behaviottr.  Other  evils  there  are,  and  oUier 
errors  require  the  vigilance  of  our  spiritual  overaeera;  but 
against  the  invaders  ot  her  forms  and  doctrines,  the  Church 
has  her  natural  and  political  bulwuks;  against  the  heresy 
of  iaconsisteney,  against  practical  infidelity,  against  the  be- 
trnvers  of  her  character,  against  those  who  live  down  her  distity,' 
ana  looB«t  the  ligatures  ou  which  she  depends  for  her  hold  on 
human  opiniou, she  has  no  penal- securities ; — nothingbnt the 
ftuthfolness  of  those  who  superintend  h»  discipline,  -dis- 
pense her  patronage,  aitd  educate  iKr  mioisters.  It  is  at  these 
points  that  our  Zion  is  principally  assailable,  and  it  is  her  great 
misfortune  that  her  natural  protectors  mistake  the  quarter  to 
which  their  defensive  efforts  should  be  principally  at  thisioo- 
Bieot  directed:  leaving  unguarded  the  passes  through  which 
dettructioQ  is  on  the  p(»nt  of  entering,  they  please  tb^selvea 
with  "  moikiog  hw  buiwarks  and  telling  her  towert,''  utd  ^tb 
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_  "wfelnre  a  strong  city,"  #lule  their  watcteaen  an  adeep 
vpon  the  itoIIb. 

.'  The  right  reverend  author  of  the  above  chaive  is  not  amcm^ 
the  Dumber  of  those  entrusted  with  the  care  of  uie  Church  who 
have  thus  mistaken  its  interests  and  mieapprehended  its  danger. 
To  set  before  his  clei^  their  proper  business,  and  to  present  to 
Hieia  the  moEt  perauaaive  motives  and  commanding  obligatiops 
to  the  due  performance  of  it ;  to  im|»'eis  on  them  the  necessity 
ofguardin?  rather  aeaiost  themselves  than^othera;  to  exhort 
them  "to  do  the  wodt  of  an  evangelist,"  and  thereby  "  to  make 
fall  proof  of  their  ministry,"  rauier  than  to  busy  themselves 
^  with  unlearned  questions  which  gender  strife,"  and  to  touch 
their  consciences  with  the  alarming  responsibility  with  whidi 
they  are  officially  chained  for  the  souls  committed  to  them,  is  the 
apparent  design  of  the  address  of  this  spiritiial  bishop  to  those 
to  whom  his  pecidiar  right  of  admonishing  extends.  Speaking 
seripturally  of  this  charge  we  should  say  it  is  distinguisned  for 
its  spiritnality :  morally  regarding  it,  we  should  say  it  is  charac- 
terised by  honesty  and  liberality :  in  a  political  view  of  it,  we 
^ould  deHgttate  it  as  marked  ay  discretion  and  propriety;  and 
to  these  commendations  we  wu)  add,  that  it  is  as  warm  and 
afiectionate  in  sentiment  as  it  is  dignified  and  pure  in  diction. 
It  is  just,  in  short,  what  an  evangelical  bishop  should  write, 
nhat  a  candid  clergy  «hould  welcome,  and  wnat  a  Chiistian 
nation  wHl,  if  sensible  of  its  own  best  interests,  ap[daad  And 
nrtiftr. 

'  With  respect  to  the  reformation  of  this  land,  we  look  upon  it 
^at  every  ming  is  bound  up  in  this  simple  aphorism, — purify 
tKe  state  of  the  clergy;  and  the  great  qnestion  to  be  answered 
concerning  it  is,  where,  is  the  process  to  negin?  On  this  subject 
the  best  philosophy  is  prayer :  there  is  but  one  that  giveth 
success;  "  every  good  and  perfect  gifl  is  froA  above,  and 
cometh  down  trom  the  Father  of  lights."  But,  under  Qod,  the 
great  ministration  of  man  towards  this  incalculably  important 
end  is  the  right  use  of  patronage.  Here  the  stream  receives  its 
first  salutary  or  petsonous  infusion.  That  private  persons,  of 
whose  estate  this  right  constitutes  a  portion  or  appenda^, 
should  exercise  it  with  a  single  view  to  their  worldly  gain  or 
fonily  advancement,  is  less  surprising  than  that  the  same  abase 
should  be  committed  by  the  guardians  of  the  state,  who  by 
every  appointment  of  a  weak,  or  prejudiced,  or  indolent  func- 
tionary to  the  service  of  the  Church,  lay  whole  districts  barren 
ia  the  territory  of  Christ,  and  wither,  as  it  were,  the  growth  of 
gmce  in  the  coontey.  The  truth  is,  that  eveiy  patron,  from  the 
ung  downwards,  birids  his  power  as  a  trust  from  Ood,  and  in 
tney  exercite  of  it  is  doing  an-  act  mote  extensively  affeetiBg 
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^e  iBtWMtii  of  man  ABd  thfl  glory  of  the  Oreator  tiui^  any  of 
which  a  human  being  can,  in  any  circumstancaB,  be  capable> 
But  the  higher  ihe  patronage,  the  more  deatructive  is  the  abuse. 
To  send  overseers  into  the  Tineyard  of  Qod  who  care  BOt  wheth» 
it  brings  forth  "grapea"  or  "wild  grapes,"— who,  with  the  froat 
of  their  academical  learning  and  constringent  orthodoxy,  inter* 
diet  and  starve  the  soil  which  they  were  deputed  to  cultivate  ] 
who  conceive  their  own  dignity  to  consist  in  doing  nothing 
tiiemselves,  and  checking  all  ext^'a^doings  in  others, — who, 
mistake  all  stir  in  the  work  of  the  Oospel  for  extravagane« 
«r  innovation,  and  rest  satisfied  with  a  clergy,  however  loose  or 
Laodicean  in  character,  so  long  as  the  Tetter  of  the  rnbric 
remains  inviolate ;— to  commit  to  such  persons  the  difficult, 
and  dangerous,  and  onerous  management  of  onr  Christian 
Protestant  EBtablishment  in  this  its  present  conjuncture,  is  to 
frustrate  the  dispensations  of  Divine  mercy  through  the  Gospel, 
by  the  best  contrived  human  means,  and  upon  the  widest  scale 
of  operation,  which  the  great  spiritual  enemy  of  man  has  bad 
k  ia  his  power  to  suggest. 

Nations  have  owed  their  greatest  misfortunes,  and  most  san* 
gninary  revolutions,  to  the  insensibility  of  their  rulers  to  the 
signs  and  indications  of  the  times.  Our  own  civil  wars,  and 
^e  disastrous  occurrences  which  have  disfigured  the  annals  of 
the  last  thirty  years  in  France,  have  arisen  from  tJie  same  want 
of  tact  in  those  to  whom  the  public  aiBiirs  have  been  entrusted, 
for  discemingthe  tendency  and  determination  of  public  opinion 
and  national  character.  It  there  be  any  man  in  the  ooantry  that 
aees  nothing  in  all  this  schooling  of  the  multitude,  this  cheapen* 
ing  of  instruction,  this  intellectual  levelling,~-nothiDg  in  the 
/evolutionary  moyements  of  the  day,  which  have  shaken  togetlier 
the  elements  of  society, — nor  in  the  vast  and  augmented  power 
of  the  press,  to  render  the  lower  orders  critical  observers  of  tlieir 
superiors,  and  those  that  hear  dose  examiners  into  the  preten* 
■ions  of  diose  that  instruct, — all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  most 
obvious  and  striking  appearances  in  the  moral  world  do  indeed 
address  him  to  no  purpose;  but,  if  those  who  stand  on  a  high 
point  of  observation  discern  nothing  in  the  signs  or  aspects  of 
things  that  imposes  new  duties,  and  new  motives  to  circumspec- 
tion on  those  ttiat  govern,  and  on  those  that  teach,  one  hardly 
knows  what  name  to  bestow  upon  a  fatuity  so  fatal  in  its  con- 
sequences. 

It  is  the  characteristic  folly  of  men  in  power  to  take  counsel, 
eg  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it,  from  the  past  rather  thwi  from  the 
time  to  come.  This  is  natural,  and  may  be  excusable  ander 
other  ciroumstanees  than  those  of  the  present  period  in  this 
country ;  but  what  apology  can  be  found  for  the  mcoosistency 
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vX  a  ^Tsmiiient  that  adopts  or  promotes  erely  Buggestion.  of 
ingeDuitv  for  expanding  the  inteUigeoce  of  the  conunon  people, 
find)  at  tiie  same  time,  acta  aa  if  QOthing  were  needful  to  be  done 
towards  givine  to  ths  upper  ranks  a  proportionate  elevatioii^ 
fuid  to  maintaiQ  the  civil  arrangements  of  society  in  a  juet  coff 
respondence  witli  its  moral  relatioi^?  Putting,  for  a  moment> 
all  oigher  obligations  out  of  sight,  and  having  regard  onl/  t« 
this  world  and  its  parsing  ialercatB,  caD  any  thing  be  more  apr 
parent  than  the  diBtorbing  tendency  of  a  plan  otnatiiMial  im* 
provement  which  leaves  the  superior  portion  of  the  commumty 
•nttrely  out  of  oontempiatidn.  And  ytit  stit^  is  the  defectiv* 
oharacter  of  our  grand  modem  apparatus  of  education.  No 
man  who  has  his  eyes  open  can  deny  that«  at  this  junotUrei  thf 
shildren  of  the  poor  arc,  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  re* 
ligion,  under  a  more  efficaoioas  and  specific  discipline  than 
those  of  the  ricb>  We  think  that  discipline'  less  sound  than  it 
might  be,  uid  we  have  given  our  reasons  for  that  opinton ;  but 
kvhatev«r  may  be  its  ^uocesa  or  failure  in  reference  to  its  prtw 
fessed  object,  the  result  to  which  it  tendsi  with  an  ominouji 
cert^nty,  ia  this : — that  those  who  occupy  the  superior  places 
in  society  will  have  thereby  erected  against  themselves  a  tii* 
bunal  before  which  their  characters  must  come,  and  where  tM 
judgment  that  will  pass  opon  them  will  neither  be  aoftensd  bji 
the  feelings  of  feUowship,  nor  the  sense  of  a  common  infirmity^ 
but  will  ground  ttaelf  upon  the  apparent  reaaonablenesB  of  ex? 
pecting  much  from  tdiose  to  whom  much  has  been  given.  This 
IS  no  argument  for  withholding  instruction  from  the  poor,  but 
it  is  a  great  ailment  for  connstency  of  plan  and  purpo8e'~foff 
rendering  our  national  education  truly  national  by  extending 
the  solid  parts  of  it  to  the  rich— 4br  a  new  spirit  of  moral  anq 
religious  discipline  in  our  universities— for  a  more  specific  and 
functional  preparation  of  our  clergy,  and,  above  all,  for  a  more 
flOnscientiouB  exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the  Church.  Human 
intelligence  must  travel  much  in  the  night ;.  asdi  even  along  thq 
high  road  of  national  improvemectt,  there  are  pits  and  precipioea 
which  require  the  stationary  pubhc  lights  to  be  kept  bright  and 
tmrning,  or  the  multitude  may  be  easily  lost, — ^bewildered,  per? 
hap6,  by  their  own  labthorns,  and  the  delusive  glare  of  feebW 
BtiDstitutes.  '     ' 

'  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester'a  chat^  now  before  us,  poimts 
towards  that  right  disposition  of  things  in  which  alone  ths 
spiritual  and  moral  education  of  the  people  can  be  hopefully 
constituted.  We  see  in  it  a  proof  of  the  good  effect  of  patronage 
discreetly  exercised  at  that  soiree  from  which,  if  the  streaa 
emanates  impure,  no  medicameots,  wluob  art  OMi  wipi^iy,  can 
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restore  its  salubrity.  From  a  good  Wnming,  thingt  nsmJiw- 
proceed  in  ft  riebt  c<m8ecutire  order.  The  agency,  by  wbkJi 
tile  author  of  uiis  charge  expects  to  prodoce  the  eoo<rfae  con< 
templates,  IB  that  of  die  clergy  of  bis  diocese ;  and  to  bhpR«s 
npoo  them  an  e^ctual  feeling  ofthe  real  duties  of  their  respon? 
fliole  vocation  is  his  direct  and  simple  purpose.  He  appears  to 
us  to  proceed  upon  the  conviction  that  tne  natural  coarse  ot 
instructicm  is  downwards,  and  that,  to  render  his  diocese  a 
"  Well-watered  gardes,"  his  episcopal  care  must  be  primarily 
directed  to  his  cleigy  as  the  channels  tbn>ugb  which  tne  living 
streams  are  to  be  transmitted  and  difiiised  abroad.  :  It  is  the 
great  error  of  our  day  to  neglect  this  natural  course,  and  ap- 
pointed order,  for  the  just  sjid  efficient  flow  of  national  instroer 
lion.  He  who,  having  the  patronage  of  a  benefice  in  our  Chnrdi, 
consults  the  safety  of  his  own  soul  by  setting  over  the  souls  of 
others  a  mtniater  answering  to  the- model  sketched  out  in  the 
charge  now  on  our  table,  does  more  for  the  public  happinoa 
and  improvement  than  by  establishing  a  score  of  naitiond 
schools,  useful  as,  under  good  conduct,  such  ioatitutiona  utc- 
doubtedly  are.  Parish  schools,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  pro> 
duce  but  little  substantial  benefit,  unless  nnoer  the  soperintend- 
ii^  genius  of  a  virtuous  and  zealous  parish  priest.  We  dan 
affirm  that  the  success,  under  Providence,  of  the  present 
widely  extended  plan-  of  education  depends  upon  the  cha~ 
ract^r  of  our  ptuochid  mini^ry.  Too  much  is  trusted  to 
machinery.  Too  little  is  thought  of  the  power  of  sympathy, 
and  the  torce  of  example.  It  is  the  age  of  complex  ing»i«i^ 
and  operose  contrivasce.  This  character  and  hM>it  extends  to 
morals  as  well  as  physics.  The  whole  business  is  apt  to  be 
treated  as  a  matter  of  dry  calculation,  as  if  the  soul  were 
obedient  to  the  impulse  of  a  ten-horse  power.  Considering,  as 
we  doj  that  what  the  poor  are  most  interested  in  learning  is 
precisely  that  which  the  parish  clergyman  is  bou&d  by  his  al- 
legiance to  Qod  to  teach  tbem — the  TeEUning  of  the  scriptures, 
and  the  application  of  Christian  precepts,  we  can  scarcely  be 

gerauaded  that  any  knowledge  by  which  society  will  be  bene- 
ted,  and  the  mora]  order  of  the  world  advanced,  will  be  the 
result  of  the  fairest  looking  scheme  of  public  instruction^  where 
the  whole  air  of  the  institution  is  poreoned  by  tbe  example 
of  its  very  patronsand  supporters,  and  the  Church  despoiled  of 
its  attraction  and  influence  by  the  drowsiness  or  dissipation  of 
the  minister. 

On  the  solemn  business  of  the  soul  we  cannot  permit  our- 
selves to  be  merry ;  but  were  it  possible  to  be  so  on  such  a 
«Qbj«et.  oBe  would  be  disposed  to  lai;^  at  the  Indicfousior 
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ootiaitten^  of  men  -who  subicrilie  to  natictnal  and  S^day 
achotds,  and  profess  an  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  public 
iMtraction,  wnile  in  the  most  public  way  they  manifest  their 
cestempt  of  that  4ay,  with  the  holy  omervaoce  of  which  the 
prosperity,  and  when  we  say  the  prosperity,  we  mean  the 
menu  grandeur  and  stability,  of  the  nation,  is  absolutely  bound 
np  and  identified.  It  will  be  to  little  purpose  that  the  poor  are 
taught  to  read,  if  they  are  thereby  qualified  to  read  ia  the 
newspapers,  of  audiences,  journeys,  political  dinners,  and 
parties,  and  .those  numerous  other  practices  among  the  great, 
which  are  breaking  in  more  and  more  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
Sabbath.  There  are  two  ways  in  which,  peradventure,  this  in- 
consistency may  be  removed  ; — the  higher  sort  may  obey  the 
call  to  greater  circumspection,  which  they  have  imposed  upon 
themselvea  by  all  this  teaching  of  the  poor;  and  this  we  will,  de- 
nominate tlie  conservative  mode  of  cure ;  or  it  may  be,  that  out 
ef  the  lessons  given  to  the  poor,  all  that  leaven  of  religion  may 
be  extracted  which  may  seem  to  pledge  their  superiors  to  a  more 
respectful  observance  of  its  oraioances;  and  this  is  the  ra- 
dical cure. 

.  Already  this  latter  mode  appears  to  be .  ii^  a  fair  way  q^f 
adoption,  aud  we  have  lately  heard  of  several  Swiday  sciioois 
ia  which  the  children  are  taught  to  write  on  that  day.  Thu^ 
the  tides  of  business  and  recreation  flow  in. upon  the  devoted 
Sabbatili,  and  wash  away  by  degrees  the  shores  of  ita  sacred  terr 
jitory.  On  the  narrow  iosulated  portion  that  remains  to  God,  h^ 
sanctuary  stiil  stands,  and  within  its  awful  precinct  his  faithful 
worshippeiB  are  still  assembled,  to  keep  their  morning  and  evei^ 
ing  watch:  th^  have  their  terrors  for  the  fate  of  the  visible 
diurch,  but  they  know  that  there  .is  an  invisible  Zion  whose 
'^  gates  the  Lord  loveth  too  well "  to  su^Ter  them  to  be  carried 
away  by  this  or  any  other  flood ;  whose  "  foundations  are  upon 
the  holy  bilk ;"  and  for  themselves  they  are  comforted  by  the 
assurance  that  he  that  delivered  Israel  can  make  a  wall  for 
them  on  tbe  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  "  bring  his  own 
again,  as  be  did  sometime  from  tJie  deep  of  the  sea." 

To  ward  off  these  dangers  which  surround  the  sanctuary 
of  our  National  Religion,  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  dip- 
cese  of  Gloncester  are  by  the  above  excellent  cba^e  sum- 
moned and  excited.  It  is  a  stirring  address  to  their  prin- 
ciples, to  their  consciences,  and  to  their  feelings, of  Chris- 
tiaa  honour,  as  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  God ;  enforced 
by  the  character  of  the  man  that  makes  it,  and  the  times 
in  which  it  is  made.  It  is  a  chaise  also,  as  we. read  it, 
m)t  so  intended  certainly,  .but   bO  m  iu  beari^  eiid  es- 
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Hnple,  to  Ute  betich  of  bishopflt  uid  to  all  the  dlgnttsuleB, 
Isjr,  M  well  as  ecclesiaetical,  of  the  land  i  it  auggesta,  by  it* 
example  to  bishopa  and  archbixhops,  the  sort  of  interference 
which  they  should  exercise,  and  the  language  they  shoold 
hold  to  their  diocesan  and  provincial  clergy:  it  suggests,  moat 
undesignedly  indeed,  to  our  high  public  functionaries,  the 
model  of  the  sort  of  bishop  which  the  state  should  gire  to  the 
Church ;  and  it  suggests,  oy  no  very  obscure  inference,  ifhat 
should  be  the  recommendation  to  the  public  and  private  patron 
in  the  exercise  they  make  of  their  most  tremenobus  trust  and 
hazardous  authority.  "  There  is  a  charge,"  says  Dr.  Hans 
Hamilton,  in  one  of  his  two  excellent  Act  Sermooa,  preached 
before  the  University  of  Dublin,  on  Sunday  the  1  st  of  February, 
1818,  appointed  to  be  delivered  by  the  bisnop  to  the  priests  oft 
this  occasion,  (ordination)  "which  ia  the  most  serious,  solemn, 
and  weighty  that  can  well  be  imagined  or  devised,— a  charge 
which  well  deserves  to  be  constantly  imprinted  on  the  memory 
and  mind  of  every  one  to  whom  it  has  been  delivered."  After 
setting  before  them  the  high  dignity,  and  weighty  office  and 
charge  to  which  they  are  called,  to  be  messengers,  ■watchmen, 
and  stewards  of  the  Lord,  to  teach  and  to  premonish,  to  feed 
and  provide  for  the  Lord's  family,  he  warns  them  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  fault,  and  the  horrible  punishment  that  will  ensue, 
if  the  Church,  or  any  member  thereof,  take  any  hurt  or  hin- 
drance by  reason  ot"^  their  negligence,  "to  consider  the  end  of 
thair  ministry  towards  the  children  of  God,  and  that  they  see 
that  they  never  cease  their  labour,  their  care,  and  diligence, 
until  they  have  done  all  that  lieth  in  them,  according  to  their 
bounden  duty,  to  bring  all  such  as  are,  or  shall  be,  committed 
to  their  charge,  unto  that  agreement  in  the  faith  and  knowledge 
of  God,  and  to  that  ripeness  and  perfectness  of  age  in  Christ, 
that  there  be  no  place  left  among  them  for  error  ih  religion,  or 
viciousnesB  of  life — to  beware  that  neither  they  themselves 
offend,  nor  be  occasion  that  others  offend' — and  seeing  that 
they  cannot  by  any  other  means  compass  the  doing  of  so 
weighty  a  work  pertaining  to  the  salvation  of  man,  bat  with 
doctrine  and  exhortation  taken  out  of  the  Holy  Stripturea,  and 
with  a  life  agreeable  to  the  same,  they  are  called  upon  to  cOtt- 
sider  how  studious  they  ought  to  be,  in  reading  and  learning 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  framing  the  manners  both  of  themselves, 
and  of  them  that  specially  pertain  unto  them,  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  same  Scriptures ;  and  for  this  self-same  caUse,  how 
■they  ought  to  forsake  and  set  aside,  as  much  as  they  may,  all 
Worldly  cares  and  studies — that  they  will,  as  much  as  lieth  in 
'them,  apply  themselves  wholly  to  this  one  thing,  and  dtaw  tSl 
thoir  carea  aad  studies  this  way." 
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Sncli  k  tBe  vifew  irhJcb,  in  dni'  wdl-fVamed  offices,  tfi  tftk^ii  of 
ihe  sort  of  life  our  clergy  are  frofessionally  called  iip6tt  to  lead, 
and  we  have  quoted  the  passage  as  a  justification,  as  far  aft 
-hutnan  precedent  can  be  vouched  as  such,  of  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose or  the  Bishop  of  GloUcester'fl  charge.  As  a  testimony 
of  the  same  kind,  we  will  plate  before  our  clerical  readers  ti 
passage  from  Archbishop  Seeker,  which  cannot,  indeed,  be 
new  to  them,  but  of  whicli  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  them. 
"  To  these  excellent  offices  (alluding  to  that  aboTe  quoted^ 
among  others),*  we  must  all  of  us  cheerfully  apply  ourselves, 
each  m  such  degree  as  his  station  requires.  If  tney  do  requii* 
pains — if  they  do  take  up  time — if  tney  are  inconsistent  with 
agreeable  amusements,  and  even  interrupt  useful  studies  of 
other  kinds,  yet  this  is  the  business  which  we  have  solemnly 
chosen,  and  the  vows  of  God  are  upon  us :  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  honourable,  it  ought  to  be  the  most 
delightful,  too,  of  all  employments ;  and  therefore  We  have 
every  reason  not  to  seek  the  means  of  evading  our  duty,  but  of 
fulfilling  it ;  and  each  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  flock  of  God 
committed  to  him*  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly ;  for  if  we 
only  just  do  what  we  can  be  punished  by  our  superiors  for 
neglecting,  we  must  neither  expect  success  nor  reward."  ( Arohb. 
Seeker's  Charges  in  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.vi.  p.  10.) 

Precisely  in  the  spirit  of  these  precedents,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  addresses  his  clergy  in  the  charge  before  us. 
Having  on  the  first  of  two  former  occasions  dilated  upon 
the  more  general  duties  of  their  profession ;  and  in  ti  second 
having,  with  more  particularity,  traced  the  less  ostensible,  but 
■scarcely  less  important  fiinctions  which  arise  out  of  the  minis- 
ter's pastoral  communications  with  his  flock,  he  proceeds  in 
'this  present  discourse  to  "  explain  and  urge  upon  his  clergy 
the  indirect  teaching  by  example,  by  (as  he  feelingly  and 
forcibly  himself  expresses  his  object)  the  elevating  standard, 
and  the  attractive  influence  of  a  hfe  consistent  with  the  pre- 
cepts, and  congenial  with  the  doctrine  which  they  preach." 
"We  cannot  think  that  this  admonitory  and  explicit  interference 
with  the  conduct,  manners,  and  pursuits  of  his  clergy,  ha& 
hitherto  been  enough  regarded  asthe  duty  of  the  diocesan.  It 
is  not,  as  we  began  with  remarking,  in  the  power  of  every 
bishop  to  take  this  spiritual  ground  with  characterislical  pro- 
priety ;  it  is  Bot  every  bishop  whose  fear  of  God  places  nim 
sufficiently  above  the  fear  of  man  to  dispose  and  qualify  him 
for  insisting  upon  duties  of  which  it  is  an  offence  to  human 

Eride  to  be-  reminded ;   and  the  heads  of  not  a  few  of  our 
ishops  are  so  full  of  the  chimeras  and  spectres  (^  seotarism, 
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•astrousr  isif>«ut  to  oar  Churoh,  as  to  be  totally  ibhad;  totlw 
r«Bl/<BeBmUe,'  subatantial,  itutant  peril,  in  wliich  it  isiplacetj.by 
the  unspiritwil  aid  onholy  Hvas  of  its  authoiiBed  minitters. 
The  charge  under  revicNr  has  been  composed  with  a  cleax  p^v 
ception  of  these  dangen.  It  U  neither  uujusatory,  nor  eziniL- 
patory,  nor  laudatory,  but  it  exhibits  with  great  distinotoesa^ 
the  line  x>f  conduct  rwhich  not  oniy  the  transcendent  respoo- 
sibilities .  of  bi«  mtdeptakiag,  but  a  certain  oorrectnea& '  of 
moral  taste,  exacts  of  a  minister  of  the  ChuFch  of  England.  A 
day  paas^d  at  any  country  villa^  without  particular  inoniry 
wiU  usually  let  the  stranger,  if  be  is  an  observer  of  these  things, 
into  the  secret  of  the  real  state  of  the  cure,  tf  the  pastoral 
fiinction  ia  in  abeyance,  the  misery,  pollution,  and  blaspb«ny, 
which  meet  him  at  every  turn,  will  speedily  inform  nim  of 
that  &ct ;  and,  how  well  the  sworn  dbpenser  of  God's  word 
and  sacraments,  hunts,  and  shoots,  and  dances,  and  denouacep 
Mettiodism,  and  approves  his  orthodoxy  to  his  diocesan  by-liia 
holy  hatred  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  evangelical  clergy, 
will  usufdly  appear  inscribed  but  too  legibly  in  the  chaiacterB 
and  countenances  of  his  straggling  and  repiumg  Bock. 

Against  these  occurrences  and  consequences  the  Bi^iop  of 
CfktuceBter  opposes  Uie  just  admonitions  of  his  timely  and 
honest  address  to  his  clergy.  He  seems  to  see  thattheieal 
d^ogeiiwhicb  overhangs  the  Church  has  been  much  end  long 
mistaken.  He  seems  to  see  that  while  infidel  combinations  are 
daily  Btre^gttwniDg  tbemaelves  without,  a  right  spirit,  a  pure 
courage,  and  an  union  of  hearts,  is  muoh  wanted  within.  He 
ieels  the  immense  importance  of  example  at  such  a  juncture ; 
Skod  well  knowing  how  much,  in  liiis  dt^y  of  pi:ofane  obloquy, 
the  atrenglh  of  our  sacred  EstabliBhment  consists  in  its  chiU 
racter,  to  sustain  and  establish  that  character,  and  to  raise  its 
standard,  and  to  give  it  consistency,  and  a  due  im^esslon  of 
its  .spiritual  vocation,  is  the  honourable,  and  manly,  andlatthful 
design  of  his  pious  and.  judicious  address.  His  aim  is  to  shape 
the  course  of  the  parish  minister  in  the  career  of  his  Aymislu: 
Christianity ;  and  in  doing  this  he  affords  indirectly  a  guide  to 
tha  true  use  of  patronage,  and  suggests  incidentally  the 
sketch  of  a  complete  scheme  of  nationau  reform— a  scheme  too 
quiet  for  the  patriot,  too  unpretending  for  the  projector,  and 
too  practical  for  the  theorist,  but  one  which,  if  carried  into 
execution,  would  be  found  to  be  instantaneously  operatiTe, 
would  do  its  work  without  noise,  would  cost  notning,  hazard 
nothing,  displace  nothing,  accomplish  eveiy  thing. 

There  ore  sevgcal  cir«iUQBt«Bce8  1^  whidi  the  preaeat  ti^w 
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IB  cHwTtotcnied'ftndidutioguided,  -But  Blai)lf»'»  yeeutiar  vihim 
on  tha  Bishop  of  OlouceBter'B  addreas  trt  tbis  '»«pwntk  IW 
(lee{)cr7io£ipiritnaI-wniit;ha8at;l«&^hin6iTeddl«bTeaMBtifbiif 
^ovcrnoTa.  The  iilaiios  of  out  EBtabliahedCbitreh  bare  beea 
iee<KpBiMd.  The  repreaentfttioa  lo  faitMolly  made  by  tb«  pntn 
licatioo  of  a  pioHs  and  zealous  clergyman  of  tbe'Bcantypro- 
Tuuon  of  ehuKh  room  within  the  paleof  the BstnUishment, haa 
Bw^eiwd  the  legislature  to  the  exigency  of  tiie  case.  The  aiem 
of  God's  household  ise^arged,  and  the  religious  dhanuiter  of 
the  ooantry  is  thereby  greatly  redeemed.  '  This  order  of  things 
is  indeed  excellent,  if  the  British  cler^  regard  it  as  mnltiply- 
iag  the  calls  ufton-  their  zeal,  as  extending  the  sphere  of  tneir 

riortonities,  and  sammoniBg  with  the  voice  of  trumpets  from 
new  edificAB  of  our  augmented  Zion,  the  cfaampioDs  of  her 
holy  cause.  If,  however,  the  clergy  feel  no  new  impnUe  from 
tkis  extension  of  their  range  of  possible  uBefolDe8S,the>  acqm<- 
Biti(»is-of  the  Chufoh  mayl)e  large  in  twi^E,  aad  motttr,  and 
Miason»i  in  coDseorated  space,  and  in  nomioal  and  Ttumerlcid 
atisngth,  but  her  spiritual  oouods  will  remain  the  same.  It  is  io 
tiiepown  of  the  clergy  to  render  this  addition  of  space  a  ner« 
expansion  of  weokaen,  anancreaae  only  in  measure  and  qwin-' 
tity,  or  to  make  it  a  ci»i(|ueat  of  territory,  of  which  it  may  be 
■aid,  aa  of  the  land  which  He  once  gave  to  his  worshippers, 
Mthatihe  Lord  God  oaretJi  for  it." 

.  Another  civoumjttaDee  peculiar  to  the  present  time,  which  bu 
rendered  more  cHtioally- important  the  dalies  of  the  clerical 
professioui  is  the  universal  spread  of  education  through  the* 
IsQd.  W«  have  already-  alluded  to  the  maaner  in  whidt  diis 
jeactS'  upon  the  upper  region  of  Bociety,  and  pots  the  men  of 
wealth  and  station  upon  their  best '  bi^viour.  But  t6  the 
oiergy  of  the  land  it  proffers  a  holy  cbaUenge.  A  new  and 
strangejmonl  power  is.  set  toMe.  The  multitude,  and  the  mass, 
ia  organised  isto  function^,  cogitative,  and  emphatic  life. 
Their  eyes  are  full  upon  their  teachers,  and  the  parish  priest  it 
aa  jninutdy  observed  in  bis  walk  through  the  week,  as  in  the 
desk  acd^in  the  pulpit.'  Even  where  the  education  ^  the  poor 
may  be  of  a  sort  uot  tomehorate  the  heart,  it  tends  to  quicken 
the  discemment;  it  teaches  them  to  discover  the  mote  in  a 
brother's  eye,  though  it  may  not  instruct  tbem  to  perceive  the 
beam  in  their  ovra :  without  being  rendered  practically  purer 
themselves,  or  improved  in  the  essentials  of  propriety,  they  may 
be  advanced  in  the  theory  of  morals,  and  made  shrewder  judges 
■at  decorum  in  others :  without  any  new  infnsion  of  seDtiment 
or  principle,  they  may  be  better  qualified  for  the  task  of  expoS" 
iug  their  tnpeiions  ^^  mariuog  th«ir  inooiuistendesof  coit- 
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gn  Btihap  of  Okueeda^iG^A 

iiaat.  The  Churoh  cannot,  nnder  tbete  oiicnnirtini6«8t  itBaiA 
wy  expense  of  chdracter.  It  mutt  trust  to  its  living  itrongth 
-for  its  security,  not  to  its  prescriptiTC  gmndeiir.  Nor  will  men 
CBBtioD  suffice.  Its  BBfetv  lies  in  its  action  as  well  as  in  its 
'oircumBpectioD.  Knowle(lge  ii  power,  and  the  power  whidi  it 
creates  is  a  tniBy  fiery  principle,  which  when  not  pre^ng^ed  on 
the  side  of  utility,  lends  itself  to  mischief,  decomposition,  and 
disorder.  And  precisely  in  this  moral  predicament  stands  this 
united  kingdom.  Destruction  hovers  over  all  our  establish- 
ments, to  M  arerted.only  by  a  diligent  and  hooedt  use  of 
voch  means  of  influencing  opinion,  and  giving  it  a  conservative 
ilirection,  as  are  vested  in  individuals  by  the  constitution, 
whether  in  politic  function,  or  moral  capacity.  Patriotism, 
vhiloBOphy,  philanthropy,  liberality,  and  other  broad  and  muni- 
ficent principles,  have  combined  with  Christian  benevolence  to 
^veto  the  poorer  classes  of  society  the  noble  present  of  edu- 
oation ; — to  make  the  bounty  ablessing  is  the  proper  wotk  of 
the  clei^.  Their  province  it  is,-aiid  in  the  view  which  we  take 
of  it,  a  new  one,  trenching  still  further  upon  that  leisure,  on  the 
misemployment  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  laid  hie 
^entie  interdict,  to  take  care  that  tne  knowledge  which  we  are 
thus    diffusing  may  not  turn  to  that  which  "exalteth  iMelf 

Xinst  the  knowledge  of  Qod ;"  that  it  may  not  expire  or  exv 
le  in  pompous  generalities,  in  presumptuous  errcwa,  or  more 
positive  mischiefs ;  that  it  may  not  put  the  stimulated  UiouG^ts 
Upon  inquiries  which  neither  opportunity  itor  duty  will  al^w; 
that  it  may  not  warp,  or  disturb,  orunsetUe,  but  rather  cause 
all  the  appointments  of  civil  and  social  life  to  range  in  better 
order  round  a  common  and  commanding  centre ;  tkat  the  in*- 
struetion  given  may  tend  less  to  excite  genius  tiian  illtutrate 
duties;  less  to  raise  curiosity  than  to  regulate  opinion,  point 
less  ts  potential  attainment,,  than  to  practical  good  :  that 
instead  of  teaching  many  things  superficially  it  may  teach 
deeply  and  well  the  one  thing  needful ;  that  it  may  increase 
the  sum  of  human  felicity,  urge  on  the  spirituiU  progression  of 
the  soul,  and  advance  the  moral  order  of  this  lower  world. 

So  much  for  the  special  call  at  this  juncture  upon  our  paro- 
chial olergy,  created  by  the  present  gigantic  system  of  general 
educatioD,  There  is  still  another  pbenomonon.of  the  times 
that  addresses  itself  peculiaiiy  to  the  consciences  of  the  clergy, 
and  renders  their  profession  critically  important  to  the  oom- 
munity.  Upon  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  intellectual  world 
a  contest  is  now  in  progress  such  as  it  has  never  before  ex- 
^Krienced.  Who  does  not  see  that  in  the  devil's  kingdom 
ihme  prevails  an  nnueual  stiri  and  effort,  and  coBUaotioA/»ii 
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4i«iial  not*  -ef  prspanitioB,  a  daric  dispUjr  of  Warlilie  &ffp**i 
latua,  a  movemeat  every  where— ^very  principality  utd  power,: 
«v^Fy  »^itcy  and  dtplomacy  in  activity-~-every  ru^ty  or  fori, 
fotten  weapon  brought  down  from  the  arsenals  —  allianfw- 
formingi  BUDsidieB  oolleatin^,  veteran  and  invalid  blawhuBieS; 
prewed  again  into  the  service  ?  AU  this,  and  mocb  naoree 
demonstrates  that  the  powers  of  hell  have  again  confiHlted  aoil 
reeolred  that 

Here  perhapi 

Some  adrantageouB  act  may  be  achieved. 

By  sudden  onset,  either  with  bell  fire 

To  waste  this  whole  crestion,  or  poueu  , 

AU  as  tlicir  own,  and  drive,  as  they  were  drLveQi 

The  puny  inhabitauts;  or  if  not  drive, 

Seduce  them  to  their  party. 
A^inst  thqse  hellish  machinations  the  militast  members  ol 
Mir  Church  are  suounoned  to  display  to  its  utmost  tbeir  evson 
gelical  cenrage.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  whether  tho«e  who  aro 
professedly  on  God's  side  will  act  with  the'  zeal  and  coiuietr* 
ancy  of  his  true  aervaots.  It  is  to  be  now  seep  whether  tbAjR 
will  answer  die  urgent  and  imperious  call  which  the  «riaur 
makes  upon  them ;  whether,  with  such  an  en^ay  at  their  gates; 
ao  lar^e  a  portion  of  them  will  still  cherish  little  mcaa 
animosities,  jealousies,  and  suspicions  {—still  continue  to 
call  names ; — still  continue  to  cry  down  all  active  labount  as 
lOfficiouB,  irregular,  and  supererogatory  i—«tili  perECvere  in 
paring  down  clerical  duty  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  rubric ;— * 
still  content  themselves  with  exeouting  with  exaotnesa  aa 
o£Scial  service,  with  delivering  ethical  lectures,  with  denounet 
ing  what  it  would  coat  too  much  to  imitate ; — still  continue  to 
depend  upon  ancient  bulwarks,  and  venerable  towers,  while 
the  only  substuitial  means  of  defence  are  neglected:  cw  shall 
we  see,  in  this  hour  of  peril,  the  condujjt  of  the  clergy  re-fqrmed 
after  the  model  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of  OloucBSt«rt 
Shall  we  see  through  all  the  ranks  of  our  clergy  a  gi'and  eiToct* 
aioiilar,  and  not  interior,  to  that  which  the  enemy  ia  making  ^r-j 
shall  we  .see  all  ilUfounded  jealousies  sacrificed  to  the  common 
interest  ]— shall  we  see  an  end  made  of  the  foolish  uproar  about 
.Kible  Societies,  evangelical  preacbeTE  j  and  shall  we  see  one  united 
endeavour  to  avert  the  immediate  peril  ?  Are  we  to  hope  that  piH 
tronage  will  be  frightened  out  of  its  state  of  apatliy  and  abuse, 
the  mgh  Church  roused  from  its  deep  official  sleep,  and  the 
Cathedral  and  its  close  become  the  foeus  of  spiritual  zeal,  praot 
tical  piety,  andChrifitian  discipline  ?  If  this,  or  any  thing  lik* 
(his,  should  be  provoked  by  the  present  horrible  comblDatitfOA 
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9HS  Xat^qfOtmater^teturgi. 

•g^avftlfe  kaimiiies^  of  life  ana  the  Hope  'Af''{h«'  ^6i^'twr 
■peciol  tlwufilcB  will  lieloriff  to  Him  to  whom  only  ifl  ktM^wtUhe 
RwlimenlohAiay  by  which  good  is  wrought  oat  of  evil,  ffiufd-trfto 
<iaiL'*<'tarbtbfr  ACTt^neae  ofmsnto  his  pmst."  Heilfthe  bittUe 
n  gaiwd  befdPB  -it  bigivis;  if  it  begins  in  this  way:  thebhs- 
phedierB  are  "  U  their  wite'  «nd ;"  w^  Appear,- by  the  general 
teooar  of  ^ir  latest  pablications,  to  have  exhausted  their 
anaoury.  They  offer  a  sure  victory  to  fitithful  troops,  and  it 
seeois  as  if  God  had  decreed  '*  that  their  owe  tungues  siail 
make  them  fall." 

Another  aumuions  to  the  British  clei^  pccnliMly  arising  out 
of  the  circamstance^  of  the  special  junctnre  at  which  we  are 
(urived,  is  -the  result,  more  and  more  developed  etery  ifey,  tit 
the  close  oommunicatiofi  into  which  the  trarelling  habits  ofthib 
country  are  bringing  us  with  the  Continent  in  general)  and  iHtli 
Frascd  in  particular.  The  manners  of  the  capital  of  that^od- 
lesB  oountiry  are  not  merely  such  M  the  rehgioas  -mind  mUst 
Contem^ote  with  horror ;  they  threaten  the  entire  abfldrptiob 
of  the  better  ia  the  baser  parts  of  our  naturei-^the  triud^  «if 
bnilal  instinct  over  the  moral  sense, — the  eMinction  of  eve»y 
Itaeeoft^eibaHd  tJiat  formed  us  fn  the  Ditihe  likeo^ss;  '  lliere 
<r  comtpl^on  boik  and' bubbles,"  and  an  atmosbhere  potluCed 
ifroM  Ws  filth«nd  scum  of  ten  thousand  abonhliatiDns  is  inhaltd 
1^  thoufluvdfr'bf'thFOtrsandflof  British  subjects^  old  afldydUitg, 
IwsbaitdsaRd'W'iT'es,  mothMi;  anddaught^rs.C^iMren.'Britaih'B 
dutdren,'  tfcere  receive,  under  the  deceptions  barne  6f  eti^catiou, 
Ae'M6deoftnii]Hity  into  th^ir  minds,  to  ^getarte  ahd  expuid 
■on  tb«tFTet«ni'to  their  own  country  in  their  florid"  tiiid'Ihtal 
tezariaoee.  The  sights  and  shows;  sanguinkty,  prbfav^,'  oh- 
«eeiiB,^are  ^«Hie«nough  t;0  taint  the  whole  region  around-^M^a. 
They  bteathe  "a gross  and  m6rtal  nilisanue'intd  alt  the  air."  In 
the  -deep  tarpittide  of  the  interior,— in  the  darkretesse^  ^f  proftf- 
«cy,  disease,  and  ruin,  the  priests  and  priestesses  of 'de- 
tonehen- 'Celebrate  their  mysterieSjimiho'lati^' their  victims,  and 
orown  their  vt&A.  The  Sunday,  dfter  the  spectacVe  of  tite  hite 
'exetnrtioBs  i»  t^e  f^ace  de  Grieve,  wte  the  day  of  the  anmnl 
sxhibition  of  horse-ratsng  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Aboat 
SO^XK)  persons  appear  to  have  beenpresent,  of  whom  a  great 
jnbportioB  wert  our  oWn  countrymen.  Viee  crosses  yOn  in 
«TePT  path,  and  gaming  goes  on  from  the  dawn  of  every  day, 
£tandays  not  excepted,  to  midnight,  at  places  licensed,  or  raUMr 
fiuioea  out  by  the  Government.  From  these  mysteries  of  iniquity 
maayiretum  adepts;  many  with  their  priaciples  ehidcen  it'nM 
aubverted ;  many  with  their  morals  looseaed,  and  their  taste 
debavehbl- )  many  with  an  indifference  to  dietinctions,  once 
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deeio?^.  efWffltttwI,  orwidj  new  di8tictiop*.b«T(rti'ed"fr#m  (fee 
^p\iifiixyjoi ib^  pa^&ionB ;  epme  we  trust  wtth.'a  Tt^ah'  for  the 
waU^>^.T  tjifi  piire,  an^  the  boly;  improsed  by  ooraiiafisoa;  hut 
without,  donht^  in  this  coTonierce  of  miad,  the  Eogh^h  nation  it 
excJ^aogins  its  staples  for  infeoted  stuff,  and  wretohtid  frippery 
at  best  To  encounter  these  evils,  and  save  the  mund  of  the 
country,  the  dei^y  have)  as  we  consider  'these  Biattere,  anotbai' 
extrwFdinary  general  call  upon  them  at  this  moment.  /But  the 
danger  to  the  Lord's  day,  as  the  lastatron^liold  of  Christianity, 
BOW  menaced  with  the  destruction  of  all  its' sanctity  by  the 
habits  iniported  by  travelled  impiflty,  calls  with  the  vehemence 
(tf  uitutter^bie  importunity  for  the  exertions  of  the  sacred  mi- 
lustry;  ^md  w«  caimot  but  think  that  this  danger  adds  infinitely 
.t(>:the.wei^it  of  all  that  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  chaise  in-i 
Il^t^ : ,ppon. .  .'The  Sunday  is  in  their  hands  to  use  or  iS>u&e, 
t?  de&BcI  pr  betray ;  and.  uolens  they  snrrouod  it  with  the  dig- 
.nity;  af^  ener^  of  their  own  examples  and  talents,  coretona- 
iDQSS  finJi  dissipation;  will  soon  share  it  between  tbam :  it  will 
me)%e;  m  the  week,  and  be  lost  to  God  and  man.  :  The  dbifr-' 
g^lX afid  deECcration  of  this  day  appear  tO:  ua  to  be  among  tiib 
la(>si  visible  eyila  ilo,wing  from  our  increased;  inttrooursewtidi 
.the  Continent.  Though  preaching  may  be  followed  with  .  as 
mach  assiduity  as  ever,  he  must  be  bliqd  to  the  most  manifest 
indic^i^ns  of  the  times  who  d^es  n^ot  remark  the  carelessness 
^4-.A£"¥*^hy  pf  pw  sittiog  and  dumb  coDgr^ations  during;  the 
praying  part  of|thp,8ervice;  and  blinds  atilUshewbjo.does  not' 
pwireive  that  Jhypart  Qf  the  day  not  ooyered  by  the  stated  officec 
of  fb^  (^hi^rch  is  4i^nsiuUhed  chiefly  by  greater  iasobriety,  and 
that  the.  Rpfni^h.ChurphJB,  in  this  inst^npe,  through  the  laxity 
^^>^dfffer^C«of  hertiv^rjteopvering.the  best  paxt  of  h,er  lost 
:^ou[ld.,/B^tw^1lppe  for  better,  things.;  for,  of  all  robberies, 
to  rob)  Jehovah  ofanypfLTt.of  his  owti  ueouiiar  day  is,  the  t^orst, 
«nd  will  prol^bly  be  the  most  punishea^  He  solemnly  reserved 
litout.of  the  life  interest  which  he  grajited  to  ua  in  the.works  of 
hi^  hands.  By  choosing  it  for  the  celebration  of  the  oloae  of  his 
twOigreat  aonieyejnents.  the  creation  aiul  redemptloaof  xsaa,  he 
jbas  sealed  it  with  a.  double  sanctifieatiQiu  .And,;  afWr  all,  he 
has  reserved  it  not  for  his  awn  sake,  but  for  the  bene;fit  of'  man, 
who'm  he  has  called.up  to  a,  partnerafup  in  it  with  hisaself.  He 
has  made  it  a  day  for  renewmg  with  us  bis  covenant  of  gcace, 
and  ibv  recapitulating  his  mercies  and  his;  promises.  He  has 
made  it,  moreover,  a  most  beautiful  and  benign  SeafWn  of  inten- 
mission  aiid  refreshment  to  the  creatures  ot'his  morel  and  na- 
tural wQrhl,  easing,  the  wearied  shoulder  of  itsburdeni  ttad  Uie 
harassed  intellect  of  its  c^res;  and  it  lia»  jHe^sBdibimtcr 
stamp  his  owb  inu^e  and  memorial  upon  this  sacred  gift  of 
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?7«  pitiK^  of  Gimmr*!  Charge 

leiif ur«,  ^at  our  especial  r^oIlfctioD  of  hi*  blegg«d  ^If  wifl^ 
be  aiBOciat^d  with  the  sense  of  snjoyisent. 

We  8]iall  advert  only  to  on«  other  peculiarity  in  the  Biroral 

firedicameDt  of  the  world  (a  peculiarity  of  a  very  diSereot  lund. 
rom  that  to  which  we  have  last  alluded),  which  puts  extraor^ 
diaary  and  special  obligationa  upon  the  clergy.     The  nevr  tera 
which  has  begun  in  the  Church  oy  the  increased  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  in  these  latter  times,  requires  it  even  for  ita  owa 
safety  to  be  in  a  state  of  eoersetic  activitv<     It  must  follow 
where  the  Bible  leads.     It  surely  does  not  oecome  the  Church 
ofBneland  to  be  afraid  of  this  Book;  but  if  it  do  not  feel  itself 
placed  in  any  new  predicament  by  this  great  event — if  it  do  not 
perceive  that  the  total  population  of  this  country  is  thereby 
taken  out  of  a  neutral  state  in  respect  of  religion,  and  excited 
ity  and  interest  op  tne  subject— if  it 
cessity  of  lending  itself  to  the  new 
iting  by  the  crisis — if  a  large  propor-; 
till  continue  to  check  the  diffusion 
nd  starve  the  cause  of  Christianity— < 
:n  to  such  misrepresentations,  such 
lolent  and  calumnious  (niarepreseota-> 
icur  in  "the  Respectful  Letter  to  tha 
>erpetual  curate  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
ound  for  saying  that  the  £stablisne4 
a  th^  Bible  Societies.     But  if  the 
rard  the  Bible  as  the  charter  of  its 
that  the  British  and  Foreign  Society 
lich  is  doing  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
re,  it  holds  out  the  hand  of  Christian 
fellowship,  and  cordially  accepts  its  co-operation — if  it  will 
consider    the   wide   dispersion   of  the   Scriptures  as  extend- 
ing the  area  of  ita  own  exertions,  and  multiplying  its  proper 
business,  as  well  as  augmenting  its  means,  then  will  this  grand 
comprehensive   Christian    institution,    so   hardly  treated    by 
Mr.  Korris,  be  found  to  be  in  efiect  the  very  best  friend  the 
Church  has  gained  since  the  Reformation. 

We  cannot  avoid,  as  we  pass  along  over  this  vast  ^d  varied 
scene,  occasionally  turning  aside  to  esamine  some  rare  or  re^ 
inarkable  object  which  overshadows,  though  it  may  not  lie  iUi 
our  path ;  and  just  such  is  the  extraordinary  production  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bible  Society,  lately  sent  forth  by  the  reverend; 
gentleman  last  alluded  to.  He  seems  to  consider  a  few  prac- 
tical indiscretions  in  the  mode  of  collecting  money  and  Increaa- 
ing  subscriptions,  exhibited  in  the  commencement  of  its  career, 
and  some  ill-judged  and  intemperate  expressions,  some  idle  and 
rwnhling  illustrations,  som^  ill-chosaa  alloaipps^  ft994@  Ht99^ 
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herCDcies,  some  false  metaphors,  a  few  juvebilides,  and  a  few 
seoilitieB  which  may  have  dropped  occasioDally  from  the  mouths 
of  some  of  its  advocates  in  their  public  addrease&a,  aa  justifying, 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  from  a  perpetnal  curate  of  Hack- 
ney, gainst  an  incorporation  of  persons  the  most  august  in 
namea  and  number,  the  most  catholic  in  plan  and  purpose,  and. 
comprising  the  largest  sum  and  avenge  of  moral  worth  that  has 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  for  objects  and  interest*, 
uncombined  with  worldly  advantage,  since  the  days  of  primitive, 
unendowed  Christianity.* 

'  *  It  il  very  painful,  at  &  moincDt  bo  Rrlltcal  at  the  pmenf ,  to  Gad  a  mlaliler  of, 
Ibe  GaBpcl  arraigniDg  a  miDiilei  n(  state  for  aitTocating,  In  n  apeecb  u  PreEident 
r.funeof  Ihetenocirliei,  tbe  dlsper»ion  of  the  Hiily  Scri(>lurei,  on  the  eiprea 
ground,  oolnnJy  of  iti  tendlug  to  pramole  Christianity  Ihraughoul  Ihe  world, 
but  of  ili  leadiug  men  lo  approve  of  our  eicellenl  Lilurg^r.  Tu  ui  il  leemi  nei- 
Itar  decent  nor  libernl  in  tbii  reverend  uithnr  [□  print  a.  placard  of  bii  Lordihip'i 
ipcecb  onllle  firil  leaf  of  hit  pamphlet,  snd  after  e^preiiiog  doubts  of  its  aalhen- 
tleily,  to  proceed  In  cenf nre  it  Ihrouthoul,  and  lo  Irent  It  aa  a  proof  of  his  Lord, 
tbip  >  having  been  "  imposed  upon."  The  grealeal  ofenee  ii  taken  at  b  passage 
in  (be  apeech,  in  which  Lord  Liverpool  had  obierved,  thai  the  oprrallon  i.f  the 
Barllell'i  Building!  Saciely  itas  limited  t  for  wliich  opinion  hfl  asiigot  a!i  a  rea- 
■on,  liiai  Ihe  Bible  may  be  circulated  whea  the  Prayer  Booli  cannot ;  nod  upon 
tbii  Mr.  Nnrrii  ia  either  very  incorreci,  or  very  diaingennum.  Limited,  Cerlaiuly,. 
Id  the  eileat  of  Its  operation,  at  far  aa  respeclB  the  Bible,  the  aocient  society, 
mait  be  in  compariion  of  lite  new,  which  last  is  unllmiieri  in  operation,  because; 
it  i>  limiied  as  to  llie  latyecla  of  diilribntion  i  and  Ihli,  In  elfect,  is  Lard  Liver- 
pool'! prnpoaltioD.  It  1i  in  virlue  of  llie  distribution  of  Ihe  Bible  oioiu  Ibat 
Iheco-operation  of  diisenlers,  and  foreigners  of  alt  ChriilJan  cnmmunjons,  baa. 
been  obtained,  and  this  is  the  exleniion  conleinploled  by  the  noble  »peaker:  but 
Mr.  Narria  attacks  Ibe  pTopoiilion  aa  if  tbe  liaiitalian  allnded  lo  in  the  apeecli 
had  reference  onlj  lu  the  lubjecti  dialribuled.  Having  given  Lord  Liverpool  a 
verynagisteiial  correction  for  hii  having  advocnled  a  saciely  of  which  Mr.  Norrii 
diiapproved,  be  proceeds  to  eslabllahiu  defect  of  principlcin  two  w>y>,in  each  of 
which  Ihere  ia  much  >nphlalry,  and  n  little  of  cliicanery  i  brat,  by  a  denae  eihibi- 
lion  of  all  llie  casual  and  spattered  indiEcretioni,  of  which  its  Frieoda  have  been 
guilty  in  speech  or  ^ciiiin  |  and.  In  Ihe  aerond  place,  by  ahowint;  Ihal  ever  aince 
Ihe  Uible  Society  has  beeaealaliliihed,  crimes  have  been  upoa  the  iifcrease  thotigh- 
vut  Ihe  cuUDtry.  The  utter  absurdity  nf  thia  argument,  wbicb  would  obviously 
afford  an  equal  rrainn  for  trending  back  our  ateps  in  every  nntioDBl  under- 
taking engaged  In  during  the  last  twenty  yrart  for  meliuraling  the  stale  of  Bociety, 
Is  loo  glaring  lo  deaerve  a  aerlons  confutation.  It  mny  be  enough  lo  remind  our 
render),  lhal  its  logic  applies  with  precisely  the  same  fcirre  lo  thu  ont  society  at 
to  lheolher,as  furas  regards  thedialribulion  of  the  Bible.  When  Mr.  Nnrris'a 
leojoning  ji  ilripped  of  ii>  contomeiioua  vrrbage,  and  Ihe  vast  accumulation  of 
beleii^eneaus  matter  with  whidi  it  ia  incumbered^  It  dwifldlea  into  thii  notable, 
objection — Ihil  the  Bible,  when  diitribuled  by  the  hand  nf  any  other  Ihaua  mem- 
ber of  one  Nalianal  Church,  mutt  operaie  to  Ihe  prejudice  of  that  Church  I  nay, 
further,  that  ii  will  furniih  nn  eiplunalion  nf  Ihe  great  Inerense  nf  crime,  whiih 
hai  marked  with  ignominy  the  lait  flfleea  years  oF  this  great  nation.  Whatever 
Bischief  m.-iy  he  Ihe  >#BDtl  of  Ihi)  publicatiun,  we  arc  sure  il  will  nol  frighten 
lhal  reipeclable  nobleniaa  nut  of  bla  llrmneBS  and  consistency,  nnr  make  Loid 
Liverpool  nfruid  lo  nvow  hia  imputed  speecfa.  It  Is  full  of  chlldiBh  fury  and 
unwarrantable  abuse,  and  among  men  of  sense  will  long  itand  aa  a  monument  of 
the  inhici illy  aad  diteBgenuousnes*  into  which  aienaible  man  may  fall  by  being 
altached  so  much  to  ihe  honour  of  carrying  oa  a  good  worli  lu  to  lolerale  no  rx- 
ImaeouB  contribution  to  il«  iQcceis. 
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In  tlifl  BUhop  of  Gloucester's  Charge  we  note  thU  peoaliu 
excellence — that  it  is  vital,  devotional,  and  earnest,  without 

Wemust  DnldiimiuMr.  Norrii  niLtinnt  sajlug  a  litlle  more  on  (be  spirit  and 
t0Deorhi)|ia(nph1et.  Il  ii  replete  wllli  liiileFeiil  railing  and  Inn  aba>e.  If  Ihe 
conduct  which  Ibis  nncharilable  prictt  Impnlei  (o  the  Bible  Socletica  roald  willi 
«oy  Justice  be  died  upon  ibem,  Loril  Liverpool  mast  liave  been  wllbaut  penetra* 
lion,  or,  rnlbrr,  n  ilhoDi  can,  (o  haye  been  iganrant  of  it  |  and  to  haie  knonn  it 
well,  and  jel  to  liave  ikccented  ihe  preiidencj  of  a  Bible  Society,  would  argue 
bim  a  very  different  son  nf  perton  from  that  which  he  is  knnnn  to  be.  Wilbenl 
donbl,  three  hAe  been  roolhh  apeccbe*  made  at  Bibia  Socii-itci,  bni  Ibere  have 
been  faolisb  speeches  also  made  in  the  House  of  Lordi,  and  roolish  apeechet  in 
tlie  House  of  Cummons ;  and  Ihe  wisest  assemblies  upon  earth  have  hud  some  follj 
mtird  up  with  Iheir  nlsdooi.  Some  froth  will  arise  from  the  femtrolslion 
of  Ihe  mnsl  intelligent  minds.  But  the  proper  quettion  is,  whelher  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  to  he  found  in  Ihe  speeches  and  acts  of  these  tucletlei  such  an  nggregatian 
of  fnollsliand  improper  thin|i  said  and  done  u  to  gronad  a  charge  agHintl  Ihein 
of  absardilvi  hnaticlsm,  imposture,  mendacity,  qu'Lchery,  knaiery,  kidnapping, 
eitortioD,  fraud,  Bpoliation  of  the  poor,  dislarbance  of  all  domestic  ordergBud  de- 
ceaey,  and  privacy,  fsBclnatlon,  illuDinisra,  witchcreft,— nil  which  and  mur* 
are  the  ingredients  of  ibe  pahon  with  which  Ihi*  astailant  barbs  hia  arrowi 
agalBSI  those  who,  ^  itekiag  Qad'l/BviniT,  AoiK  inairttd  tit  tndignalitii  tf  hi*  print,- 
if  Ihe  picture  given  by  Mr.  Norrii  be  si  all  accnrale,  no  associatians  fainted  in 
modern  times  for  ipoliatinn  or  sabtenioD,  iir  the  spread  of  deiolating  prrerlple*, 
are  m0r«  lobe  dreaded  than  Ibis  soHely,  whoieiecrel  nrvertheltM  ii  shared  wllb 
avery  hamlet,  and  whose  inrernal  devigns  have  ai  yet  provldenliully  only  broken 
«ul  in  Bpreadine  the  Bible  over  Ihe  globe,  and  in  making  every  InngDe  its  own 
ioterpreler.  This  h  all  that  Mr.  Norris  has  diKOiered  nincerning  it;  and  npow 
this  discovery  he  scruplei  nol  lo  affirm  of  il,  eompntcd  as  ws  [ruil  our  Teaden 
know  it  to  be  of  crowned  and  mitred  heada,  of  great  tiatnmcn  and  profuand 
ichaiani  of  learned,  and  what  i*  better,  of  pious  divines,  bolh  foreiga  uhI 
doraeelici  Ibal  "  it  began  its  career  wilb  Irepaoninj  Indies  into  its  assembliri,  lo 
be  Ihe  auditors  of  its  tedoclive  eloquence,  and  inSammalary  harangues,  and  l^ut 
hat  il  eatrmphi  ■  geitsratiea  for  iti  own  purpuKM."  So  that  the  preaenl  geoerailin 
of  Bi>i(ons  IS  corrupted,  or  about  tn  bo  corrupted,  by  Ihe  tame  procets  by  which 
the  papal  corruplinns  were  once  removed  from  our  Church  and  Biale,  and  SbIod 
is  to  triumph  wllb  the  cross  for  hii  banner. 

Alas!  alas  I  Bceordiug  (a  Mr.  NDrri>,Tictarybeginstodeclnre  itself  For  Satan  and 
Ihe  Bibie;  for  murk  Ihe  priigrejis  of  demoraliEalion  hy  means  of  Ihe  Bible  Socie- 
ties. Just  before  Ihe  commrucemeni  of  Ihe  Bible  Siiciety,  Mr.  Noirlabad  observed 
the  world  lo  be  growing  rather  good,  for  which  opinion  he  cites  and  misapplira 
ibe  words  of  an  eicellcnl  blahop  i  but  Ihe  Bible  loterposed  itself,  and  stood  be- 
tween Ihe  ioul  and  itasalvallun  by  inverting  ihc  tendency  to  f!Ood  previously  dli- 
serolble,  and  bringing  In  a  period  during  which  "InBdelily  and  hlaapheiay  hat 
been  galherlirg  confidence,  and  spreading  their  cnntitginn  in  equal  ratio  with  lbs 
Bible  Society 'a  progrenlao."  Even  Ihe  profannlloo  of  the  SitblMlIi  fa  iriiced  to 
(be  same  fertile  source  of  evil.  Rui  we  can  proceed  in  this  painful  course  a« 
fonher,  and  request  our  readers  lo  forgive  us  for  the  lennlli  of  our  nole.on  a  topic 
arising  out  of,  but  not  accutnimnying,  the  sHbJpcl  lo  which  our  arlicle  Is  prnperly 
dedicated,  though  certainly  too  inietesling  lo  be  passed  without  n  strong  comments 
If  wc  h.ive  imparled  to  our  readers  un  iinensineaE  like  Uial  wliich  we  ourselves 
have  fell,  we  recommend  them  for  refre^oicnl  l»  Ihe  speech  «f  the  Kev.  Joniei 
Ihinn,  at  Ihe  meeting  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  tjoelety,  on  Ihe  ISlb  April,  1828, 
wherein  they  will  see  a  noble  nipiment  unfold  itself  In  all  Ihe  vnrielies  and  graen 
4f  the  most  consummate  felicity  of  eipreisinn  and  lllnilralinn.  If  they  are  nol  In- 
duced In  think  with  him  that  a  propheiicnl  iniimaiion  of  Ihe  religious  movementt  of 
ilu'rtimeareditcover^bleln  Holy  Writ,  they  will,  al  least,  weare  persuaded,  "  ob- 
■erve,"nlth  him  "thai  there  isaprnvldenllal  eo-operatinn  ipeeriiug their  progress, 
iind  brlDgingfnrlhfruilimnrh  beyond  the  natural  effects  uf  human  agency."  Mr.Gia- 
borne  loo  (a  man  of  at  least  as  cool  a  head  as  Ihe  miniuer  of  Kaeiiney,)thus  declared 
himself  on  the  same  subject:  "  when  I  consider  these  wonders^alludiag  'to  what  bad 
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letting  Uie  smalleBt  colour  to  any  irregular,  uuauthoriaed,  or 
preaumptuouB  feelings.  He  will  appear  eminently  sober  and 
moderate  to  all  but  those  who  cannot  detach  Bpirituality  front 
fanatioiamt  and.  with  such  it  is  vain  to  reason.  He  has,  withal, 
the  merit  of  being  precise  in  his  terms.  Kothing  is  denounced, 
nothing  is  enforced^  but  by  a  description  that  makes  his  mean-* 
ii^  impossible  to  be  misunderstood.  This  clearness  we  esteem 
the  more,  as  the  want  of  it  is  a  prevailing  defect  with  the 
Qleigy.  While  so  many  nick-names  are  exchanged  at  random 
among  the  ministering  members  of  Christ's  Church,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  increased  importance  to  be  guarded,  full,  and  pre- 
cise, in  the  enunciation,  of  doctrine ;  and  we  would,  venture  to 
suggest  to  the  most  spiritual  part  of  thja  reverend  body,  the 
^culiar  danger,  at  this  moment,  of  aiming  too  much  at  strong 
metaphorical  expression.  Points  of  divinity  will  not  bear  this. 
They  perish  by  too  much  human  handling.  They  are  plants; 
brought  from  a  far  country,  which  will  live  and  flourish  only  in 
their  own  indigenous  mould :  man's  curiosity  and  intermeddlir^ 
constitute  their  greatest  danger.  As  loi^  as  we  keep  true  tO; 
Scripture,  it  matters  not  how  false  we  ate  to  theory.  The 
practical'  excellence  of  the  minister  is  to  exhibit  the  great 
touths  of  our  religion  distinctly,  and  loosely,  as  they  fie  in 
Scripture  ;  but  still  to  exhibit  tnsm,  as  much  as  possible,  ia 
company  with  each  other ;  and,  above  all,  to  refrain  from 
attempting  to  coerce  them  into  system  and  agreement,,  which 
ifi  God's  and  not  man's  business.  ■  Every  thing— oh,  how  mep*, 
eifnl  and  condescending  is  this  ! — is  there  propounded  with 
^Tery  guard  against  extravagance  and  excess.  One  thing  ia 
unquestionably  clear,  that  no  one  part  of  Holy  Scripture  ia  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  other ;  and  to  avoid  appearing  to  do  so,  it 
is  the  part  of  the  judicious  preacher  to  asaooiate  in  precept 
whatever  should  be  combined  in  practice. 

We  found  these  observations  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
^icaes  to  charge  upon  the  more  spiritual  part  of  the  nunistry 
enthusiastic  and  exclusive  tenets,  and  the  maintenance  of  doc- 
Vines  leading  to  practical  licentiousness.  By  this  temperate, 
guarded;  and  complete  exhibition  of  truth,  in  tne  fulness  of  ita 

been  ficcom|ilitlied  by  the  Bible  Siiciety)  all  feelings  aicsuminec!  u|)  andalisorbcdin 
am  irrciislihle  Imprcitinn — this  is  thejingrr  afGodl"  Haw  wheihrr  whalis  thus 
iBlimaled  by  Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr.  GUbucne,  and  lupportcd  by  the  cuDcurrent  «n. 
timeala  of  to  many  wise,  tcm|<era(e,  and  pious  men,  nr  Ihe  npinion  of  ihe  Ite«, 
Mr.  Iforiit,  wlio  has  found  counterparts  of  the  Bible  Socicly,  in  tlii;  United 
Irlsbmen,  the  tllumlnali  nF  Germany,  Ihe  ReTolullnnists  of  France,  and  the 
IbneDlDD  of  in^rrectian,  liccnlinusneEii,  nnd  crime,  all  nver  the  waild,  nnd  mho, 
ill  one  of  hit  pnblicBlians,  considered  the  dread ful  murders  coinmiKed  at  Ihe.  east 
end  of  Ihe  melropulls  mtae  few  years  ago,  as  proper  to  lie  alluded  to  in  describing 
the  deniarBlizIng  effects  orihia  inslilutlou,  is  most  worthy  of  Ihe  alien  tin  a  nflhe 
Zarl  of  Liverpool,  bb  lordiklp^  owb  sonnd  iBlelligtnce  will  btst. decide,— Ret,  ' 
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proportions,  they  will  either  avoid  being  called  names,  or  will, 
at  least,  neutralize  the  abuae.  It  behoves  them  also  to  be  care- 
ful to  suppress  the  desire  to  call  names  in  return,  and  to  correct 
a  too  hasty  disposition  to  deal  about  them  the  terms  legalists, 
arminians,  pelagians  ;  for  the  exemplification  of  all  which 
Christian  circumspection  and  honest  policy  we  refer  them  to 
"  the  Life  of  the  Rector  of  Aston  Sandiord, '  the  noblest  tes- 
timony upon  Christian  record  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  to  give  us  "  a  right  judgment  in  all  things,"  since  the 
days  of  the  judicious  Hooker. 

In  the  Chaise  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  delivered  to  his 
clei^,  in  July  last,  our  readers  will  see  what  we  mean  by 
calUng  names.  They  will  there  find,  by  the  imputation  of  doo 
trines  a  thousand  times  disclaimed,  but  which  it  still  gratifies 
some  amongst  us  to  persevere  in  imputing,  what  description  of 
Jiersons  are  in  part,  if  not  principally,  meant  by  the  names  of 
reproach  employed  by  the  Bishop  to  denounce  the  objects  of 
his  uninquiring  nostility.  Calvinists,  sectaries,  seceders,  are  the 
appellations  employed,  and,  as  far  as  they  may  be  meant  to 
describe  those  to-  whom  they  appellatively  belong,  we  cany 
our  disapprobation,  and  regret,  as  far  as  his  Lordship  ;  though 
his  method  of  correction  would  seem  to  us  to  promise  little 
benefit  to  the  Church :  but  as  certain  characters  are  aimed  at, 
which  neither  of  these  designations  will  cover,  it  seems  as  if  the 
Bishop,  by  making  an  amalgam  of  them  all,  were  resolved  td 
spread  the  daubing  compound  over  a  quantity  of  surface  equal 
to  the  r^nge  of  his  spiritual  animosity.  It  would  not  have 
been  quite  seemly  for  a  Bishop  to  m^e  war  with  the  saints, 
or  perhaps  he  might  at  once  have  defined  the  veritable  object 
of  his  attack  by  that  word  of  happy  irony,  under  which  all  are 
included  that  will  not  disprove  their  hypocrisy  by  defying 
their  God. 

'  We  question  whether  more  harm  is  not  done  to  the  church 
by  this  vague,  obscure,  and  indiscriminate  mode  of  attack, 
than  by  the  more  explicit  hostility  displayed  in  certain  other 
episcopal  chaises  towards  a  class  of  clei^ymen  on  whom  malice 
has  fixed  the  title  of  evangelical,  that  it  might  have  to 
accuse  them  of  assuming  it  to  themselves.  Under  these 
sweeping  accusations,  no  minister  is  safe  but  by  doing 
nothing,  or  as  little  as  he  can  help.  Any  spiritual  stir,  any 
the  smallest  movement  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  a  clergyman 
within  his  diocesan's  jurisdiction,  may  bring  him  unddr  one  or 
other  of  his  prescriptive  epithets.  If  the  unhappy  man's  head 
appears  above  the  trenches,  the  misdirected  artillery  of  his 
own  commander  may  chance  to  punish  his  temerity.  All  this 
we  see  with  great  regret>  because  we  think  a  mioiBter  may  in 
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these  r)ayB  be  a  little  busy  in  the  church  without  injury  to  its 
interests ;  because  we  belieye  that  people  are  too  busy  out  of 
it  to  suffer  it  to  enjoy  its  repose  in  safety ;  and  because  we 
have  long  thought  that  the  quarrel  with  certain  members  of 
our  rf  at  ion  al  Church,  called  evangehcal,  is  rather  moral  than 
doctrinal;  or,  in  other  words,,  that  if  they  would  do  no  more 
than  others  do,  their  divinity  would  be  held  innoxious.  Their 
depreciation  of  works,  when  vaunted  as  the  purchase  of  salva- 
tion, is  the  thing  complained  of;  but  in  tratn,  the  works  they 
do  are  the  things  that  excite  the  clamour,  and,  above  all,  the 
vital  importance  they  annex  to  them  in  their  proper  scriptural 
relation  and  spiritual  connexion. 

We  are  resolved  not  to  wet  our  wings  in  controversy  upon 
the  present  occasion,  and  shall  only  observe  that  this  class  of 
clei^ymen,  so  often  the  objects  of  attack  in  episcopal  charges, 
sons  as  they  are  of  that  natural  infirmity  which,  even  in  oijr 
holiest  things,  is  always  pushing  us  on  to  destructive  extremes, 
do,  in  general,  remarkably  abstain  from  introdocinginto  their 
sermons  doctrines  of  high  and  mystical  import.  TTiey  pro- 
pose to  us  no  faith  that  does  not  imply  holiness,  necessi- 
tate works,  and  exact  consistency.  They  neither  profess  nor 
denounce  Calvinism,  but  if  it  comes  in  their  way  they  remove 
it  with  gentleness,  and  place  it  among  the  hidden  things  of 
God,  They  lament  with  a  godly  sorrow  the  dangerous  errors 
of  the  sectaries  and  seceders,  and  the  detestable  tenets  of  the 
antinomian  heresy.  They  deem  it,  to  the  last  degree,  per-, 
nicious  and  impious  to  flatter  the  people  with  any  special  privi- 
leges, or  toholdouttothemany  speedy  or  summary  mode  of  sal- 
vation, independent  of  moral  rectitude  and  honest  conversation; 
or  to  encourage  them  to  expect  any  extraordinary  assistance 
which  may  supersede  the  gradual  process  of  evangelical  re- 
pentance. A  word  more  and  we  have  done  with  this  subject: 
pass  through  what  diocese  or  district  you  please  of  the  British 
empire,  and  find,  if  you  can,  one  hundred  hard  working,  epis- 
copally  ordained  ministers  of  God,  and  then  ask  how  they 
class  in  the  church  to  which  they  belong,  and  you  will  as- 
suredly be  infomjed  that  nine-tenths  of  them  are  called  evan- 
gelical, let  the  terra  import  what  it  may. 

The  Right  Reverend  Author,  with  whom  we  are  principally 
now  concerned,  was  one  of  the  class  to  which  we  havfe  heen 
alluding,  and  is  now  an  evangelical  Bishop ;  and  our  readers 
shall  hear  what  are  his  Lordship's  views  of  evangelical  prac- 
tice. They  shall  hear  his  opinions  on  the  duties  and  propritsties 
of  the  clerical  life,  considered  first,  in  its  pursuits  of  busi- 
ness— secondly,  in  its  relaxations  and  amusements.  The  whole 
is  introduced  iii  term^  truly  interesting  and  affecting.  Alluding 
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to  a  former  addresB,  which  hod  been  devoted  to  the  constden- 
tion  of  the  proper  discharge  of  the  direct  function!  of  their 
profesBion  by  "  teaching  and  persuading  every  man  to  seek  hi* 
own  salvation,"  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  The  most  important  and  difficult  part  remain*!  I  have  to  explain 
and  to  urge  upon  you  the  indirect  teaching  by  example — by  the 
elevating  slandard,  and  the  attractive  influence  of  a  life,  coDEistent 
with  the  precepts,  and  congenial  with  the  doctrine,  which  you  preach. 

•'  Hence,  therefore,  in  humble  imitation  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  glad 
faope  that  1  may  addreu  many  a  willing  follower  of  Timothy,  I  now 
adopt  the  remainder  of  the  passage,  end  apply  to  each  of  you  the 
exhortation  :  '  Take  heed  (not  only)  to  thy  doctrine  (but)  to  thyself.' 

"  Not  indeed  the  official  authority,  hut  the  real  weight  and  actual 
effect  of  the  ministerial  functions  depend,  in  very  great  measure, 
upon  the  private  esteem  and  respect,  in  which  He  is  held,  who  dis- 
charges them — upon  the  resemblance  ur  contrariety  of  his  own  copy 
t«  the  model,  which  he  is  obliged  to  set  before  his  people.  Our 
Divine  Teacher,  indeed,  himself  enjoined  his  disciples  to  observe  and 
do  whatsoever  even  their  most  unworthy  ministers  hade  them  observe : 
and  in  exact  concurrence  with  this  scriptural  injunction,  our  26th  Ar- 
ticle expressly  pronounces  that  '  we  ma^  use  the  ministry  of  evil 
men.'  It  declares  '  that  the  effect  of  Christ's  ordinance  is  not  taken 
•ivay  by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of  God's  gifts  diminished 
froiu  such,  ns  by  faith,  and  rightly  do  receive  the  sacraments  minis- 
tered unto  them.' 

"  How  is  the  dignity  of  the  office  thus  magnified,  and  the  puilt  of 
those,  who  unworthily  execute  it,  ten-fold  euhanceil !  But  such  is 
the  natural  preference  of  evil,  that,  notwithstanding  the  decision  thus 
made  by  the  highest  authority,  what  our  people  thus  liear,  will  rarely 
indeed  counterbalance  the  effect  of  what  they  see,  and  the  vices,  the 
dissipation,  the  worlJIiness,  and  the  lul;e-warmncss  of  the  fnan  will 
generally  render  utterly  vain  the  prayers  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Frieet,  however  duly  commissioned,  however  solemnly  set  apart  for 
his  office.  Hii  words  must  come  from  the  heart,  or  they  will  never 
reach  the  heart.  The  precept  must  beaocomfianied  and  recommended 
by  the  exempliftoation  ;  the  picture  delineated  must  have  its  counter- 
part, in  some  measure,  in  the  picture  embodied.  The  preacher's 
^octriiie  must  be  confirmed  by  the  daily  and  huuily  lesson  of  his  con- 
.  jduct.  He  must  be  able,  in  his  measure,  to  say  with  St.  I'aul,  '  Be  ye 
followers  of  me,  even  as  also  1  am  of  Christ,'  or  he  will  make  no 
.' proof  of  his  ministry;'  the  very  seal  of  his  office,  the  charge  he 
undertook,  the  title  he  assumed,  the  privileges  and  opportunities  he 
enjoyed,  the  powers  and  means  of  usefulness  he  possessed,  will  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  him— ^ot  only  his  own,  but  his  people's 
*  blood  will  be  upon  his  head,'  and  he  will  inlterit '  double  coudem- 
Bation."— {P.  T*— 9.) 

Upon  the  permissible  extent  to  which  tJie  pursuits  of  buei- 
iiesB  may  be  carried  on  by  a  clei^man,  the  Bishop  of  Qlou- 
cester  presents  himself  to  us  with  an  aspect  trf  great  benignity, 
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bat  with  hia  ri^ht  hand  upon  the  gOBp^l  of  God.  No  man 
with  any  ChristiftQ  candour  in  his  mind  can  refuse  his  full 
^sent  to  every  word  that  cornea  from  him  on  this  delicate  part 
of  his  Bttbject.     We  will  quote  a  few  of  his  observations. 

*'  It  requires  then  no  special  gift  of  diecernment,  no  nice  casuistry, 
.  to  set  the  mark  of  unlavifulnesa  upon  tlie  punuics  of  business  in  a 
cUricalYife,  AM  ere  excluded — ali  trades,  profeMions,  employments, 
and  laborious  studies,  wliich  cannot  fairly  claim  the  plea  of  necessi^, 
or  which  have  not  a  reference  direct,  or  decided,  though  indirect,  to 
the  labours  and  objccti  of  the  profession.  If  '  honest  (in  themselves) 
and  of  good  report,'  they  may  well  befit  the  most  pious  amongst  our 
people :  the  laity  may  thus,  '  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  with  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,*  get  their  own  living  in  that  station.  In 
'  which  it  lialh  pleased  God  to  place  them  ; '  but  to  ut  they  are  for- 
bidden. We  are  set  apart  for  higher  and  still  better  things.  We  have 
OUT  own  vacation,  and  in  that  we  can  hardly  be  too  earnest,  too  la- 
borious, too  much  absorbed,  '  apending.and  being  spent.'  Wilhia 
the  limits,  however,  and  conformable  to  the  definition  above  laid  down, 
there  are  occupations,  in  which  the  present  constitution  of  society 
seems  ol^en  to  require,  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian  priesthood  to 
permit  us  to  be  engaged. 

Of  such  pursuits,  personal  atlenlion  to  the  sources  of  our  pecuniary 
support,  and  especially  the  superinten dance  of  our  assigned  portion 
of  land,  stands  obviously  the  ^rsl.  That  degree  of  regard  to  our 
temporal  concerns,  which  will  prevent  waste,  and  enable  us  to  '  ont 
no  man  any  thina,'  which  will  maintain  our  families  in  decent  comfort, 
educate  our  children,  and  provide,  if  possible,  some  moderate  inherit- 
ance for  those  whom  we  leave  behind,  cannot,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  church,  ba  blamed.  It  is  not  incompatible  with 
Christian  duty,  or  with  the  standard  of  ministerial  spirituality.  It  is 
even  needful  to  prevent  many  scandals  and  oiTences,  which  neglect 
and  consequent  distress  wouM  produce.  But  all  beyond— the  devo- 
tion of  any  considerable  lime  to  thes^  objects — the  indulgence  of 
anxious  solicitude-~the  aim  at '  much  goods  laid  up  in  store,'  directly 
overstep  the  boundaiy,  and  plunge  us  into  sin.  Innocent  as  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  the  primitive  business  of  man,  appear,  even  iheif  are 
found  to  draw  us  down  and  chain  us  to  the  earth ;  and  our  personal 
occupation  of  land  is,  on  that  very  account,  justly  and  wisely  restrained 
by  the  legislature  within  narrow  limits.  Indeed,  the  very  nature  of 
the  property,  which  was  from  the  earliest  period  and  by  scriptural  au- 
thority, set  apart  for  the  subsistence  of  the  clerical  order,  clearly 
proves  the  intention  of  secluding  us,  as  much  as  ms^  be,  from 
worldly  cares.  The  tythe  severed,  the  corn  in  the  sheat,  the  hay  ia 
the  mow,  prepared  for  our  use,  arc  so  many  mementos  of  the  design 
of  the  instiiution,  in  which  we  hold  a  place — endowed  with  gratuitous 
provision,  and  therefore  consecrated  to  the  undivided  service  of  our 
God  and  Saviour,"     (P.  11— 13.) 

The  advaiUages  and  disadvantages,  coupled  with  the  busi- 
ness of  edacatioil  in  a  couDtry  clergyinanf  is  well  described 
find  compared  by  this  judicious  prelate.    After  ttdmittiog  the 
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apology  which  the  indigence  of  the  pariah  priest  burthened 
with  a  family  not  seldom  offers  for  his  engaging  in  the  task  of 
teaching  the  children  of  the  opnlent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
remarking  the  tendency  of  the  occupation  nevertheless  to 
divert  much  time  from  his  functional  employments,  to  exhaust 
the  spirits  and  try  the  temper,  to  habituate  the  mind  to  a  train 
of  ideas,  a  tone  of  feeling,  and  a  moral  taste  wholly  adverse 
to  vital  religion,  and  to  cast  a  deadening  apathy  or  a  sickly 
refinement  over  all  his  ministrations,  especially  in  the  cottage 
and  among  the  poor,  he  brings  his  case  of  conscience  to  the 
following  qualified  and  guarded  conclusion. 

■■  llianks  be  to  God,  this  is  only  a  tendency,  and  we  have  examples 
of  its  complete  counteraction.  But  we  have  here  agaio,  an  in  relation 
to  thejbrmer  pursuit,  to  cuHivate  a  spirit  and  disposition,  which  will 
prevent  or  cure  the  apprehended  evil,  and  enable  us  to  be  at  once 
ftlUiful  shepherds  to  the  Iambs  of  the  stranger  and  to  the  flock,  who 
are  entrusted  to  our  ministerial  care.  Keep  before  your  eyet  the  one 
thing  needful,  in  each  employment — the  perfbrmince  of  Christian  duty 
in  a  Christian  manner.  By  encreased  industry,  self-deninl,  and 
watchful  economy  of  time,  suSlt  not  the  one  to  encroach  upon  the 
other.  Apply  yourself,  with  special  diligence  and  vigilant  guard  over 
your  thoughts,  and  earnest  prayer,  to  correct  the  self-exalting  imagina- 
ttaos  and  the  A nti- Christian  frame  of  soul,  which  the  merely  scien- 
tific or  classical  reading  is  of  itself  apt  to  generate."     (P.  17.) 

.  To  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  magistracy  by  a 
parish  minister,  me  objections  appear  to  us  to  be  of  a  decisive 
character,  and  the  Bishop  has  so  well  described  them  in  half  a 
page,  that  we  were  unable,  after  reading  it,  to  enter  fully 
into  the  apology  which  he  afterwards  suggests  for  this 
linion  of  office  in  particular  case^.  Speaking  of  the  inde- 
pendent proprietor  of  land,  he  ■observes,  that  "  it  is  perhaps  his 
only  way  of  systematically  discharging  his  public  occupations 
to  society  and  to  God." 

"  But  the  many  hours  it  may  sometimes  employ  in  preparation  and 
performance— the  secular  business  of  other  kinds  and  the  worldly 
company,  into  which  it  draws  us — the  scenes  it  calls  upon  us  to  wit- 
ness— the  invidious  share  it  may  oblige  us  to  take  in  matters,  where 
the  public  interest  is  but  little,  if  at  all  concerned,  and  where  private 
ieelings  are  sure  to  bo  irritated— the  wide  diiference  between  the 
estimate  of  some  ofFenqes,  according  as  they  are  measured  by  the 
laws  of  God  or  by  those  of  men — and  the  consequent  lenity,  with 
which  some  crimes  are  treated,  against  which  we  have  to  denounce 
■the  heaviest  vengeance  of  the  Lord — all  these  disadvantages  deter- 
mine some  of  our  own  order  to  refrain  from  undertaking  the  duties  of 
a  magistrate,  and  render  it  a  matter  of  mature  and  anxious  delibera- 
tion with  others,  whose  pastoral  work  is  their  delight,  and  whose 
people's  salvation  is  their  grand  aim  and  predommant  desire."   (P.  18* 
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On  Uie  subject  of  clerical  amusements  it  was  impossihle  for 
ibe  Bishop  to  descend  to  particulars.  IVor  ia  this  to  be  re- 
gretted. When  a  man  becomes  devout,  vicious  or  silly  amuse- 
ments are  no  longer  gaieties  to  him,  but  are  transformed  into 
business  of  the  dullest  and  most  wearisome  character.  A  de- 
vout clergyman,  especially,  sets  out  with  a  tenderness  for  the 
character  and  office  with  which  he  is  invested,  that  soon  gives 
him  a  distinguishing  taste  in  all  that  concerns  it.  It  is  a  taste 
wholly  of  spiritual  growth  ;  and  the  mind  that  is  without  its 
interior  discipline  and  refinement  can  no  more  enter  into  the 
beautiful  properties  which  belong  to  the  ministeriul  character, 
than  a  man  without  an  ear  for  modulation  can  taste  or  appre- 
hend the  principles  of  Milton's  versification.  A  test,  however, 
is  supplied  by  the  Bishop  to  help  the  conscience  where  there 
may  exist  doubts  in  any  particular  case. 

"  To  private  Christians  it  has  often  been  recommended,  as  the  teat 
of  the  lawfulness  of  a  diversion,  to  consider  trhether,  after  a  day  or 
-an  evening  thus  spent,  the  devotions  will  be  as  heartily  and  tatisfitc- 
torily  performed  ;  whether  the  train  of  ideas  and  im aginations,  which 
it  generates,  will  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  a  religious  frame  of 
niind ;  and  whether  the  individual  would  be  content  to  be  summoned 
to  his  account  from  amid  such  a  scene  and  such  an  occupHtion.  To 
.this  test,  in  the  case  of  a  clerical  diversion,  it  must  surely  be  added  : 
Will  it  tend  to  fit  or  to  unfit  you,  not  only  for  the  punctual  but  for  the 
cordial  discharge  of  your  sacred  duties  ?  Will  it  leave  you  as  dia- 
posed  and  qualitied  to  lead  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  with  that 
lively  earnestness,  that  '  spirit  of  supplication,'  which  becomes  such 
matter  and  such  expressions— with  the  h<;art  obviously  in  the  work,— 
.'  with  the  whole  soul  'dratoing  nigh  unto  God?'  Will  it  leave  you  as 
capable  and  willing  to  exhort  and  to  supplicntc  by  the  bed  of  aicltnesi, 
.with  the  Christian  sympathy  of  a. soul,  dully  intent  upon  heavenly 
things,  and  inured  to  the  contemplation  of  death  and  eternity  P  And 
again,  How  will  the  sight  of  the  minister  engaged  in  such  diversiont 
aflbct  the  feelings,  with  which  his  people  view  him  ?  Wili  it  produce 
in  any  measure  on  their  parts  a  contagious  indifference  and  lukewarm- 
ness  in  their  common  devotions,  and  a  want  of  that,  not  only  mental, 
but  hearty  assent,  that  realizing  reception  of  the  truths  delivered  IVom 
the  pulpit,  which  can  alone  give  them  their  full  influence  and  power  l 
Will  the  sight  produce  in  them  any  suspicion  of  their  minister*!  stn- 
ceriiy, — any  mistrust  of  the  efficacy  of  his  ministrations,  and,  if  rot  a 
contempt  of  his  person,  yet  a  contemptuous  refusal  of  that  reverential 
regard,  with  which  the  ministerial  character  ehoiild  always  be  in- 
vested ?  "     (P.  2+,  2S.) 

After  enumerating  certain  innocent  and  honourable  recrea- 
tions which  may  be  indulged  to  the  sacred  profession  of  a 
clergyman,  we  have  this  amiable  and  elegant  summing  up. 

"  But  even  in  relaxations  and  pleasures  of  a  nature,  such  as  has 
been  generally  decribed,  unexceptionable  and  capable  of  being  pro- 
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fitabis,— the  lavifulneu  muit  depend  upon  the  temper  and  diiposition, 
with  trhich  they  are  pursued  and  enjoyed.  They  must  be  regarded 
as  neceEiary  divenions,  not  deviationt  from  our  ministerial  career. 
The  grand  aim  and  object  must  stili  preside — '  to  save  ourselves  and 
those  that  hear  us.'  Our  thoughts  must  be  often  <  inditing  of  the 
good  matter'  in  the  midst  of  our  pleasures — and  our  conversation 
tending  heavenwards,  even  when  it  relates  primarily  to  earthly  scenes 
and  occupations.  As  in  thewcll-vrrought  web  the  thread  runs  through 
and  pervades  the  whole  texture — as  the  stream  will  often  retain 
through  its  whole  course  the  taste  of  the  mineral,  which  imbeds  its 
epring>— so  there  should  be  a  prevalent  cast,  a  perceptible  savor  of 
godliness  in  our  moments  of  greatest  ease  and  liveliness. 

"  The  most  tempting  excursion,  however  innocent  and  refreshing, 
.ihould  be  gladly  sacrificed  at  the  call  of  duty — the  pastor  should  be 
readily  re-astumed  by  the  deeply- interested  student — and  the  man  of 
God  should  ever  shine  through  the  agreeable  companion.  Alone,  or 
in  company,  in  hueiness,  or  in  pleasure,  in  the  most  sublime  and  pa- 
thetic exercises  of  our  profession,  and  in  the  least  intellectual  occupa- 
tions of  our  lives,  tlie  predominant  quality  of  the  mind  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  spirituality— the  characteristic  feature  of  our 
conduct  should  be  consistent  devotedness  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and 
of  our  brethren,  for  vihom  Christ  died. 

*'  Such,  my  Keverend  brethren,  is,  1  trust,  the  scriptural  portnut  of 
the  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  however  rudely  and  inadequately 
delineated— in  the  private  walk — in  the  employments  and  tlie  relaxa- 
lions  of  his  domestic  and  his  social  life.  Such  is  the  character,  I 
renture  to  assert,  neither  too  highly  elevated  nor  too  strongly  coloured, 
which  it  becomes,  which  it  behoves  us  all  to  endeavour  to  attain  and 
to  exhibit,  if  we  would  escape  the  shame  and  woe  of  unprolitablej  and 
secure  thepraise  and  reward  of  profitable,  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Such  is  the  character  which  the  scripture,  the  primitive  Church,  the 
Church  of  England,  best  oKpring  of  that  parent — best  copy  of  that 
original,  expect  and  demand.  Such  alone  will  answer  the  refjuire- 
menls  and  fulfil  the  promises  of  our  ordination  service,  which  no 
modem  interpretations  can  enervate— no  modern  customs  excuseably 
transgress."     (P.  32,.  33.) 

Such  is  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  chaise,  which  we  were 
induced  to  take  up  by  the  singular  character  which,  as  a 
charge,  it  appeared  to  us  to  present.  The  more  spiritual  part 
of  the  ministry  will  not  thinK  we  over-state  its  worth  when  we 
say  that  it  points  oat  a  course  which,  if  generally  attended  to 
by  our  parochial  clergy,  would  go  far  towards  renovating  our 
iKational  Church  with  new  succours  of  health  and  strength,  and 
through  the  Church  to  communicate  to  the  state  a  fresh  conse- 
cration  of  its  laws  and  liberties.* 

•  WUl  our  readera  allow  u«  In  add  here,  Ihat  tte  have  ibia  maineBl  received  an 
Irial)  newspaper,  conlaining  (he  (realer  pari  of  the  charge  delivered  OD  ilie  S4Ui 
of  Oclober,  by  the  Lord  Arehbiihdp  of  Doblin  lo  the  clergy  of  hfs  arch^dlocese, 
Ta  notice  uy  (hiog  id  ihii  form  nay  not  be  quite  carrert  id  b  Critical  Jouma), 
we  will  therefore  borrow  Mr,  Norrii'i  pbraee  in  bis  (osif  hiet  oo  which  we  have 
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art.xiii.-theory  and  practice  of  gunnery. 

1.  Tracts  on  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Subjectt :  com- 
prising  among  numerous  Important  Articles,  the  Theory  of 
Bridges,  with  several  Plans  of  recent  Improvement,  Also,  the 
Results  of'  numerous  Experiments  on  the  Force  of  Gunpowder, 
with  Applications  to  the  modern-  Practice  tf  Artillery,  By 
Charles    Button,  LLD.  and  FRS.   &c.     Late  ProfeBsor  of 

■  Mathematics  \a  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 
'6  vols.  8vo.     Rivingtons,  8cc.     London,  181 2. 

3.  Observations  en  the  Motives,  Errurs,  and  Tendenciet  of  M, 
Camot's  Principles  of  Defence ;  showing  the  Defects  of  hts  new 
System  of  Forti^cation,  and  of  the  Alterations  he  has  proposed 
with  a  vtew  to  improve  the  Defences  of  existins  Places.  By 
Colonel  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart.  KSC.  CB.  FRS.  In- 
spector General  of  the  Royal  Military  College.  8vq.  Eger- 
ton.   London,  1819. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery.  Published  with  the  Approba- 
tion and  Permission  of  the  Lords  Cotnmissionert  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. By  Colonel  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  BajL  Slc.  8vo. 
Murray.     London,  1820. 

4.  Resultats  de  quelques  Experiences  faitet  a  Woolwich  avee  un 
-     Pendule  balHstique  pesant  plus  de  3355  Kiloerammes.    An- 

nales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.     Tome  5,  1817. 

5.  Experiences  relatives  &  CInJiiience  du  Vent  sur  la  Viteise  des 
Projectiles  et  la  Juslesse  du  Tir,  Annalee  de  Chimie,  &c. 
Tome  9,  1818. 

6.  Memoire  sur  I'Effet  des  Feux  Verticaux  proposes  par  M.  Car- 
not,  dans  la  Defense  des  Places  fortes.  Par  M.  Augoyat,  Capi- 
taine  au  Corps  Royal  du  Genie.    4to.     Paris,  182i. 

If  the  dissertations  and  treatises  whose  titles  are  placed 
.above,  related  exclusively  to  the  art  of  war,  we  should  not, 
probably,,  have  chosen  to  give  an  account  of  them  in  a  season 
of  profound  peace.  But  the  subject  of  military  projectiles 
presents  numerous  topics  of  inquiry,  as  interesting  to  the 
philosopher  as  to  the  hero;  and  wnich  are  caiculated  as  fully 
to  call  into  exercise  the  investigative  powers  of  the  former  in 
.the  closet,  as  they  are  to  exhibit  the  active  energies  of  the 
latter  in  the  field. 

commcn'.id  >n  much  ia  a  note  (a  lbi<  aitkir,  aod  talk  «f  ^t  u  his  ■'  impnled  " 
'  addreii.  I'ram  n  nmcb  of  ii  at  baa  Vm  fallen  in  •»  iraj,  nt  arc  Indoced  is  urge 
the  prrnuil  of  il  apon  ihe  clergy  on  ritber  tide  uf  Ibr  cbannel,  »  •  Boble  moou- 
Dent  ef  the  true  spirit  of  church  dhcipliue,  of  pure  episcopal  coitnBcl,  of  correct 
feHlDgaf  (he  dingers  now  ihreateninEour  ecclesiaiifcal  cilahlishmeDl,  and  of 
plow  and  pTnpLacloD)  tIcWi  of  Ike  mcBBi  by  vhlcfalt  is  to  Im  wiscljitad  vor- 
lliil;  defcnitcd..  .  . 
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Ever  since  Galileo  laid  the  foundation  of  dynaHiics,  gnnnery 
has  had  a  place  amongst  the  mathematical  sciences.  Indeed 
that  eitraordinary  man,  in  the  fourth  of  his  Dialogues  cm 
Motion,  publisbea  in  1646,  demonstrated  that  a  cannon-ball,  or 
any  other  projectile,  would  describe  in  its  flight  the  curve  of  a 
parabola,  except  so  far  as  the  resiatance  of  the  air  should  cause 
a  deriation  from  that  track.  He  also  proposed  the  means  of 
examining  the  irregularities  produced  by  that  resistance  ;  but 
he  formed  a  very  inadequate  estimate  oi  their  extent  and  mag- 
nitude. 

Robert  Anderson,  in  his  Genuine  Use  and  Effects  of  the 
-Gunne,  published  in  1674,  as  well  as  in  his  rules  To  hit  a 
Mark,  published  in  1690,  adopts  the  theory  of  Galileo,  and 
courageously  proposes  to  answer  all  possible  objections.  Blon- 
del,  also,  in  his  Art  de  jetter  les  Bombes,  unhesitatingly  adopts 
the  theOTy  of  the  learned  Florentine,  and  denies  the  necessity 
of  modification. 

Soon,  however,  the  more  extensive  application  of  mathema- 
tics to  inquiries  in  natural  philosophy  veodered  it  impossible 
to  acquiesce  in  these ,  erroneous  results.  Thus  Huyghens 
showed  that  if  tie  resistance  of  the  air  were  proportion^  to 

■  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body,' the  line  described  would  be  a 
■kind  of  logarithmic  curve.  Shortly  afterwards  Newton  de- 
monstrated, in  bis  Principia,  that  under  certain  vestrictions  the 
resistance  of  the  air  is  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 

.the  body  moving  in  it;  and  upon  this  hypothesis  he  made  some 
very  elegant  approximations  to  the  nature  of  the  curve  de- 
'  Bcnbcd  by  the  projectile.    John  Bernoulli,  Heiioanf  and  Bropk 

■  Taylor,  entered,  eagerly  upon  the  same  inquiry,  and  made  some 
advances.  And  Daniel  Bernoulli,  in  Comment.  Acad.  Petrop. 
torn.  2)  concludes,  from  experiment,  that  a  ball  which  ascended 
only  7819  feet  in  the  air,  would  have  ascended  68760  feet  in 

'  vacuo !  thus  proving,  to  Uie  astonishment  of  many,  the  enw- 
mous  resistance  opposed  by  the  air  to  rapid  motions. 

But  oar  learned  countryman,  Robins,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  entered  upon  this  subject  with  a  systematic  determina- 
tion to  avail  himself  of  the  joint  aid  of  analytical  theory  and 
of  cautioirs  and  extensive  practice,  and  to  proceed  methodically 
tlirough  the  whole  range  of  useful  inquiry.  In  his  New  Prin- 
ciples of  Gunnery,  published  in  1742,  he  first  investigates  the 
explosive  force  of  the  gunpowder,  and  then  the  velocity 
acquired  by  the  ball  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  in- 
flamed gunpowder  upon  it.  He  proved,  by  indisputable  ex- 
periments, that  the  force  of  inflamed  powder  arises  from  a 
subtile  elastic  matter  contained  in  the  powder,  which  by  the 
ignition  is  set  at  liberty  to  expand  itself.    He  then  attempts  to 
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mvesti^te  the  quantity  of  that  force,  and  by-  wluit  law  it 
diminishes  as  this  elastic  fluid  dilates  itself;  as  well  as  to  what 
extent  the  expaasire  enei^  is  increased  or  modified  by  heat. 
Thus  tnuch  premised,  he  proceeds  to  investigate  the  velocity  of 
a  bail  projected  from  a  given  tube  with  a  given  quantity  of  gun- 
powder. In  order  to  conflrm  the  truth  of  his  conclusiooH,  he 
contrived  a  machine,  the  Ballistic  Pendulum  (of  which  we  shall 
say  more  in  the  sequel)  by  means  of  which  the  actual  velocity 
of  the  ball  might  be  ascertained :  and  he  found  a  remarkaUe 
agreement  between  his  theoretical  deductions  and  the  results 
of  experiment.  He  next  inquires  into  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
and  proves  that  the  law  of  resistance  to  veiy  swift  motions  is 
considerably  greater  than  had  been  imagined  by  previous  in- 
vestigators. He  shows  how  much  any  fell,  projected  with  a 
given  velocity,  will  gradually  lose  of  that  velocity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resistance  of  the  medium ;  and  constantly  forti- 
nes  his  determinations  by  experiments  with  the  Ballistic.  Pen- 
dulum. 

-  Mr.  Robins  does  not  investigate  the  nature  of  the  curve  de- 
scribed by  a  projectile  in  a  resisting  medium.  That  labonr, 
however,  has  been  since  attempted  by  Euler,  Robison,  Legendre, 
and  with  great  elegance  by  Poisson  in  his  Mechanics ;  but  Uie 
results  they  furnish  are  not  sufficiently  practical  to  be  of  much 
utility ;  whatever  may  be  their  ingenuity  as  efforts  of  imalytieat 
skill. 

Euler  translated  Robins's  work  into  the  German  language, 
and  enriched  it  with  a  very  elaborate  commentary  and  notes. 
These  again  were  transplanted  into  the  English  soil  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Brown,  in  1777 ;  and  rendered  still  more  valuable  by 
several  additions  furnished  by  Landen,  an  analyst  of  extraordi- 
nary talents  and  genius,  whose  profound  investigations  on  a 
variety  of  physical  subjects  deserve  much  more  carefal  exami- 
nation and  much  warmer  praise  than  they  have  ever  yet  re- 
ceived. Robins'e  Principles,  with  these  successive  augmenta- 
tions, are,  indeed,  highly  interesting  |and  instructive  to  mathe- 
Biaticikns,  serving  incidentally  to  illustrate  many  points  in  the 
transcendental  branches  of  science.  Bat  the  practical  bearings 
of  the  several  steps  in  the  inquiry  were  by  no  means-  so  con- 
stantiy  kept  in  mind  as  could  be  wished ;  so  that  there  tfr- 
mained  ample  room  for  the  exertions  of  a  new  traveller  in  this 
path  of  investigation. 

Shortly  before  the  appearance  of  Brown's  translation  of 
Euler's  Robins,  Dr.  Button  had  been  appointed  to  the  Mathe- 
matical Professorship,  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich:  In  him  were  united  very  extensive  mathematical 
acquirements,  remaricable  calmnees  and  padeoce  as  .an  inVe^- 
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^tat,  'and '  an  carneit  deflira  to  direct  Iiii  taleiltt  to  Bome 
Bubject  of  greftt  and  obTiouB  atility  in  the  paUie  station  he 
then  occupied.  IIiub  qualified  and  thnfl  atiinulated  to  exertion, 
he  conuhemced  m  1775  (having  ranored  from  N«wcastle  to 
Woolwich  in  1773)  a  course  of  experimcntB  on  fired  gunpowder 
and  the  velocities  of  cannon-ballB.  Discarding  froni  his  con- 
sideration what  was  obviouBlv  referable  to  the  researches  of  the 
ofaemist,  he  still  found  ample  acope  for  the  most  enlarged  in- 
quiry ;  and  soon  distributed  hiB  topics  under  the  following 
general  heads : — 

1.  Hie  velocities  with  which  balls  are  projected  by  equal 
charges  of  powder  from  pieces  of  the  same  weight  and  cahbre, 
but  of  difierent  lengths. 

2.  The  velocitiefl  with  different  charges  of  powder,  the 
weight  and  length  of  the  gun  being  the  sitoie. 

3.  The  greatest  velocities  due  to  the  different  lengths  of 
gun ;  er  to  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  chaise  eo  far  as  the 
cohesive  force  of  the  piece  will  allow. 

4.  The  effect  of  vailing  the  weight  of  the  piece,  every  thing* 
dse  remaining  the  same. 

6.  The  penetration  of  balls  into  blocks  of  wood,  when  fired 
with  certain  velocities. 

6.  The  velocities  of  balls  at  different  distances  fWtm  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece,  serving  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the 
medium ;  compared,  also,  with  other  methods  of  determining 
the  air's  resistance. 

7.  The  effects  of  wads ;  of  di^rent  degrees  of  ramming,  or 
of  compression  given  to  the  charge;  of  different  positions  of 
the  vent ;  of  difiSrent  degrees  of  windage,  &c. 

8.  The  ranges  and  times  of  flight ;  the  determinal  velocity, 
and  its  nse  in  approximating  to  the  ranges  in  real  practice. 

In  the  determination  of  these  particulars,  the  Doctor  availed 
himself,  jointly,  of  cautions  experiment,  and  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious  (sometimes  refined)  theoretical  investigations.  Alter 
pursuing  his  inquiry  with  extmordinary  perseverance  for  many 
years,  he  has  laid  the  result  &f  tbe  whole  before  the  public  in 
the  second  and  third  volumes  of  bis  Tracts,  whose  title  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  him  step  by  step,  over  the 
entire  region  which  he  has  so  elaborately  explored :  but  simply 
to  select  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  points,  and  especially 
those  which  are  further  elucidated  by  the  subsequent  experi- 
ments and  researches  recorded  in  the  other  publications  wnich 
now  lie  before  us. 

An  object  of  esaential  importance  in  these  inquiries,  is  ~the 
T^ocity  -with  which  a  milibuy  projectile  actually  morei.    Tbis 
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Telocity  being  very  great,  that  i(,  from  6  or  700  to  150D  or  eyen 
2000  feet  in  a  second  of  time;  its  coavenient  estimatioa  Beems 
naturally  to  involve  some  reduction.  To  accomplish  thii,  Mr. 
Robins  invented  the  Balliatic  Pendulum.  It  consists  of  a  large: 
block  of  wood,  annexed  to  the  end  of  an  iron  stem,  strongly 
framed,  and  capable  of  oscillating  freely  upon  a  horizontal 
axia.  This  machine  being  at  rest,  a  piece  of  ordnance  is' 
pointed  directly  towards  the  face  of  the  block,  at  any  aaaigoed' 
distance,  as  20,  30,  40,  60,  Sec.  feet,  and  then  fired :  the 
ball  discharged  from  the  gun  strikes  and  enters  the  block, 
communicating  to  it  a  velocity,  which  is  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  ball  was  moving  at  the  moment  of  impact,  as  the 
weight  of  the  ball  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  ball  and  pen- 
dulum. Referring  this  velocity  to  the  centre  of  oscillation  of 
the  pendulum,  it  will  rise  through  an  appreciable  arc  of  vibra- 
tion till  such  velocity  is  extinguished.  The  measure  of  that 
arc  will  lead  to  the  deteimination  of  the  velocity,  because  it  ia 
evidently  equal  to  the  velocity  which  a  body  would  acquire  by 
filing  freely  through  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  shown  by  the 
experiment. 

Mr.  Robins's  largest  ballistic  pendulum  weighed  onlv  97 
pounds ;  being  employed  to  ascertain  the  velocities  of  balU 
weighing  about  an  ounce  each.  The  smallest  pendulum  coh- 
structed  by  Dr.  Hutton,  weighed  600  pounds :  and,  as  he  pur- 
sued his  experiments,  the  new  pendulums  were  made  succes- 
sively larger  and  larger,  till  they  reached  the  weight  of  about: 
2600  lbs.  He  also  made  several  improvements  in  their  con- 
struction, especially  in  the  manner  of  suspension,  and  in  that 
of  measuring  the  serai-arc  of  vibi-ation ;  employing  this  curiouS: 
apparatus  in  ascertaining  the  velocities  of  halls  varying  in 
weight  from  one  pound  to  six,  and  propelled  with  nearly  all 
possible  modifications  of  charge.  It  appears,  farther,  from 
Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  tome  6,  that  in  recwit 
experiments  at  Woolwich,  conducted  by  Dr.  Gregory  and  the. 
Select  Committee  of  Artillery  Officers,  a  ballistic  pendulum,. 
weighing  7400  pounds,  was  employed  in  determining  the  velo- 
cities ofe,  12,  18,  and  even  24  lb.  balls. 

What  is  here  said  will  suffice  to  explain  the  general  construc- 
tion of  this  elegant  apparatus.  For  more  particular  descrip- 
tions, exhibiting  the  minutice  of  the  successive  iraprovemente, 
th£  inquisitive  reader  may  consult  Rohins'a  New  Principles  of 
Gunneiy;  Button's  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  313,  &c. ;  Sir  Howard- 
Douglas's  Naval  Gunnery,  p.  38  ;  and  M.  Dupin's  late  work 
on  the  Military  Force  of  Britain ;  in  which  latter  work  are 
exhibited  accurate  representations  of  the  ballistic  pendulum 
now  used  iX  Woolwich,  as  well  as  of  the  ingenious  Eprouvette 
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iwrentcd  by  Dr.  Hatton,  and  described  in  the  third  TQlume  of- 
his  Tracts. 

It  is  time  we  ehould  preseat  a  few  of  Dr.  Hutton's  deduc- 
tions, which  we  shall  lay  nefoFe  the  reader  in  the  Doctor's  own 
words : 

*'  1st,  It  is  made  evident  by  these  experiments,  that  gunpowder 
fires  almoit  instantaneously.  2dly,  The  velocities  communicated  to 
shot  of  the  same  weiglit,  with  diA'erent  charges  of  powder,  are  nearly 
as  the  s<juare  roots  of  those  charges.  Sdly,  And  when  shot  of  dif- 
ferent weights  are  fired  with  the  same  charge  of  powder,  the  veloci- 
tiet  communicated  to  them  are  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square  rooti  of  their  weights.  4tlily,  So  that,  in  general,  sliat  which 
are  of  different  weights,  and  impelled  by  the  firing  of  different  charges 
of  powder,  acquire  velocities  which  are  directly  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  charges  of  powder,  and  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  weights 
of  the  fchot.  5thly,  It  would  therefore  be  a  great  improvement  in  ar- 
tillcry,  occasionally  to  make  use  of  shot  of  a  long  shape,  or  of  heavier 
matter,  as  lead ;  for  thus  the  momentum  of  a  shot,  when  discharged 
with  die  same  charge  of  powder,  would  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
the  square  root  of  the  weight  of  the  shot ;  which  would  both  augment, 
proportionally  the  force  of  the  blow  with  wliich  it  would  striiie,  and 
the  extent  of  the  range  to  which  it  would  go.  6th1y,  It  would  also  be 
an  improvement,  to  diminish  the  windage;*  since  by  this  means, 
one  third  or  more  of  the  quantity  of  powder  might  be  saved.  7thly, 
When  the  improvements  mentioned  in  the  last  two  articles  are  consi- 
dered as  both  taking  place,  itappears  that  about  half  the  quantity  of 
powder  might  he  saved.  But,  important  as  this  saving  may  be,  it 
appears  to  Be  still  exceeded  by  that  of  the  guns :  for  thus  a  small  ggn 
may  be  made  to  have  the  eSect  and  execution  of  another  of  two  or 
three  times  its  size  in  the  present  way,  by  discharging  a  long  shot  of 
two  or  three  times  the  weight  of  its  usual  ball,  or  round  shot;  and 
thus  a  small  ship  might  employ  shot  as  heavy  as  those  of  the  largest 
now  used." 

Such  were  the  conclusions  froia  Dr.  Hutton's  first  course  of 
experiments  in  1775  :  from  a  more  extensive  series,  which  did 
not  terminate  till  the  year  1787,  the  following  were  the  general 
results. 

"  From  a  general  inspection  of  this  second  course  of  these  experi- 
ments, it  appears  that, all  the  deductions  and  observations  made  on  the 
former  course,  are  here  corroborated  and  strengthened,  rL-<^pecting 
the  velocities  and  weights  of  the  balls,  and  charges  of  powder,  &c. 
It  further  appears  also  that  the  velocity  of  the  ball  increases  with  the 
increase  of  charge  only  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  peculiar  to  eaclt 
gun,  where  it  is  greatest ;  and  that  by  further  increasing  tlie  charge,' 
the  velocity  gradually  diminishes,  till  the  bore  is  quite  full  of  ponder. 
That  this  charge  for  the  greatest  velocity  is  greater  as  the  gun  is 
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tba  gUB  U ;  10  that  the  part  ef  the  bore  filled  with  powdw,  win  ■ 
JMS  proportioii  to  the  whole  bore  in  tbelvng  guiu,  than  it  doei  io  the 
riutrter  aaen  the  fart  which  is  filled  being  indeed  nearlj  in  the  in* 
Tone  retio  of  the  iquare  rnot  of  the  empty  part. 

"  It  appears  that  the  velocity,  with  equal  charges,  atva^  lacaeaM* 
U  the  giin  ii  longer ;  though  the  inoreaie  in  velocitj-  ii  bnt  •erjrtlnaH 
in  cotnpariiOD  to  the  increue  in  Icngtlt ;  the  velocitTea  being  in  ii'rati^ 
Mimewhat  leu  than  that  of  tbe  square  rooci  of  the  length  of  the  ban, 
but  greater  than  that  of  the  cube  roots  of  the  same,  sad  »iB<Unl 
aea^ly  in  the  middle  ratio  between  the  two, 

"  It  appears,  from  the  table  of  ranges,  tbat  the  range  ino'eatoi  is 
B  much  lower  ratio  than  the  velocity,  the  gun  and  elevation  being  the 
ume.  And  when  this  is  coropared  with  the  proportion  of  tbe  r^oitf 
and  length  of  gun  in  the  kst  paragraph,  ft  is  evident  that  we  gain  ox- 
trdmerj  KtUe  in  the  range  by  a  great  increase  in  the  length  ofthe 
gun,  with  the  same  chat^e  of  powder.  In  fhct  the  range  is  nearly  tf 
the  5th  root  of  the  length  of  the  bore ;  which  is  so  small  an  increaist 
aa  to  amount  only  to  about  a  seventh'  partrntM^  range- for  a  doable 
length  of  gun.— From  the  same  table  it  also  appears,  that  the  time  of 
tbe  ball's  flight  is  nearly  as  the  range ;  the  gtis  and  elevatidnbepig 
the  aame.  ■  >• 

"  It  has  been  found,  by  these  experiments^  that  no  difo^ioe  It 
csooed  in  the  velocity,  or  range,  by  varj 
by  the  use  of  wads,  nor  by  diflerent  deg 
the  chargD  of  powder  In  di&rent  part 
difibrence  in  the  velocity  arises  from  & 
indeed  with  the  usual  established  windi 
calibre,  no  less  than  between  -J-  and  ^ 
lost :  and  as  the  balls  are  cfcen  smallel- 1 
qoently  happens  that  half  the  powder  is 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
aive  manner  in  which  Dr.  Hutton  n 
of  windage,  it  should  not  have  bt 
very  lately;  and  that  in  consequent 
Beata^Qns  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas; 

are  informed,  a  Btndent  at  the  Uoyal  Military  Academy,  seems 
now  to  find  an  exalted  pleasure  in  becoming  the  practical  and 
experienced  commentator  upon  the  valuable  labours  of  his 
former  preceptor.  In  part  the  second  of  his  Jfaval  Gtranenr, 
he  points  out  the  extraordinary  anomalies  in  the  previously 
received  system  of  windage,  and  expatiates  with  great  good 
sense  upon  their  prejudicial  effects.  He  satisfactorily  refutes 
the  popular  objections  to  any  change,  and  then  proceed^ 
thus  — ■ 

"  Tbe  preceding  remarks  on  windage  having  been  brought  imde* 
tbe  coneideration  of  the  MaUer  General  of  the  Ordnance  in  1817, 
Ui  Xienliibip  le&rred  the  pafer  ta  the  co&aideratiaa  of  a  aeloot  font^ 
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'  'wttH  9(  wtiSerr  oSoen,  «fao  jiUted  in  theie  nport  ^  that  ih^^/^ 
very  desirous  that  experiments  should  be  made  nith  a  view  to  OHf^ 
tain  to  what  extent  the  benefits'which  I  had  anticipated  cofid  t)^7'«- 
«lized.'  The  committee,  therefore,  proposed  to  the  Master  Geiperal 
to  be  permitted  to  mafcc  a  conrte  'of '  experimenttr  on  tbti^inbFiteot, 
gpTOMeBciiig  Kith  firid-^ufHIery,  and  f«r  that  purpose  recomtH^tidM 
Mttt  a  ^portion  «f  shet.of- vanons  increwed  m^itudes'  i^ieaia  be 
'prorid^  These  measures  haTing  been  approved,  a  couraaof  eacp^- 
limenU  was  instituted  accordingly,  '  founded  upon  the  tuggettfoiu 
communicated  by  '  me.  -  - 

"  Having  first  adopted  an  opinion,  asserted  in  my  observaliofu^ 
utictes49,  53,  that  the  present  mode  of  apportioning  a  part  ^  t^ 
calibre  i^  not  so  distinct  and  advantageous,  as  a  fixed  quaotumie^ 
pressed  in  parts  of  inches  for  all  natures  [of  ordnance],  the  committee 
proceeded  to  determine  what  that  quantum  should  be. 

"  Afler  repeated  trials  with  a  6-pounder,  a  9>po under,  and  a  12- 

'  pounder,  BtStJQ,6(X),  and  1200  yards,  it  naeproved,' that  with  charges 
of  pqwder  i  las*  tten  usual,  the  larger  shot,  and  smafler  windage,  pro- 
-duced  rather  the  longest  range.'  '  Recourse  nasalso  had  to  tde  ballistic 
pendbluni,  to  discover  the  proportional  en  cess  of  momentum  of  the 
larger  bails  overthe'SmaHer;  and  the  resilh,  afler  a  very  satisfactory 
course  of  experiments,  assisted  hy  the  sctentitic  research  and  weH- 
knontn  malhemBtical  abiliUes  of  Dr.  Greghry  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  corioborated  the  trials  by  ranges')  leaviog'Aodoilbt  of  theur 

'  accuiacy,'        ■  ■ 

"  in  conseqnenee  of  theke  trials  the  committee  fixed  the  tfoaaliiy  of 
windage  for  Geld-gans  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch ;  the  same  which  I  ^d 
Nggfi^ed.-,  -^   'i  ■"  -.  Ji  >  t  .li 

.  "  Now  it  is cletr  that  this  biprovencnttvaay  ellhar  be<Bp[:tfedM 
mve^  part  of  the  quantity  of  pQwder  proifided  for  field-seiwe.^'itli* 

'  out  diminishing  tha  pover  of  range,  and  ooDSequQlitly  td  «caiWmi2^ 
without  detriment,  tlie  means  of  transport  for  amnHiDition,:,,9r^ithe 
alteration  may  be  applied  to  |)rod(ice  I ooaer  ranges,  if  this  begre- 
ferred  to'itie  economical  consideration.  This  preference  has.  .very 
prop  etly  been  given,  atid  the  established  charges  adhered  loapcord- 
ingly. 
'    "  A  great  collateral  advantage  has  follovved  from  this  correction  of 

~  windage.  It  was  at  Rtst  apprehended  that  the  increased  Effects  arising 
from  tbei  additional  weight  of  shot  and  diminished  windagft  WOUld  in- 
jure  brass  guns ;  bat  it  is  quite  the  reverte.  With  the  r^iKted 
guantnm  of.  windage  guns  are  much  less  injured,  and  will  IsFStmueh 
longer  than  formerly ;  and  this  has  been  so  well  ascertained,  that,  .in 
consequence  of  this  correction,  it  is  now  proposed  to  abandon  the 
wooden  bottoms  to  which  shot  were  fixed  fpr  the  pi|rpase  qf  saving  the 
cylinder,  substituting  for  them  the  paper  cap  taran  ufftlie  end.  9f  the 
cartridge.  This  being  put  over  the  ball  is  quite  sufficient  to  k^p  it 
from  rolling  or  shifling,  whilst,  by  supporting  or  fixing  it  thus,  the 
centre  of  the  ball  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  cylmde^,  and  the 
space  for  winda^  is  reduced  to  a  complete  annulus,  which  admits  of 
Me  pAcusaioa  trom  the  charge  beibg  equally  received,  andw&idi 
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-pfrinUti,  «T  very  mnch  reiloces  that  Injurjr  or  indentation  wliiiti  Ae 
critetler  receires  when  the  bail  touches  it  on  the  lover  part  only ." 
.(NaVai  Gunnery,  p.  82.) 

Aa  abridged  account  of  the  experiments  with  the  ballistic 
ipeodulum,  to  which  Sir  Howard  I>ouglas  refers,  is  giren  in 
Anaales  da  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  tome  ix,  p.  289,  tec.  We 
slmll  transcribe  the  results  of  one  day.  May  19th,  1818. 

The  day  was  dry,  but  cloudy ;  the  thermometer  stood  at  13'3°  cea< 
tigrade  {56' Fahr.),  the  barometer  at  299  iachea.  The  pendulum 
weighed  7008  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  gun  was  a  12>pounder ;  its 
weight  2025  poundB;  its  length  74'25  English  inches;  its  calibre 
4-62  inches. 


Kumbaor 

WdgWotttie 

bum«„ 

Chug,  of     Vdadlicil 

U»E.p«. 

B>U. 

otIhiBMl. 

VMv 

PowdR. 

IIM.      0*.     in. 

hieh«. 

iDcfa. 

Ifcfc  (W.  an. 

(«t 

1 

12     12    0 

4.-545 

0-075 

3     5     6 

ir48 

2 

12     12     7 

4-54 

0-080 

S    5     6 

1537 

3 

12     11     0 

4'545 

0-075 

S     5    6 

1588 

4 

12     10     1 

4-54 

0-060 

3    5     6 

1507 

5 

11     11     8 

4-42 

0-200 

4    0    0 

1572 

6 

11     10     4 

4*418 

0-202 

4    0     0 

1537 

7 

11     12     1 

4-418 

0-202 

4     0    0 

156S 

8 

11     12     1 

4-418 

0-202 

4     0    0 

1529 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  velocity  corresponding  to  a  wind- 
age of  -075,  or  ^  of  sm  inch,  is  at  a  mean  1668  feet,  rather 
exceeding  1550  feet,  obtained  when  the  windage  was  -20,  or 
•^ ;  though  in  the  former  case  the  charge  was  less  by  ^  part 
than  in  the  latter. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  results,  as  tabulated  above, 
we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  agree  with  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
in  recommending  an  adherence  to  the  established  charges,  viz. 
of  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the  bail,  after  the  new  rate  of 
windage  is  completely  adopted.  Supposing  that,  ceeterU  paribus, 
the  initial  velocity  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  charge,  a 
4-pound  charge  with  the  new  windage  would  propel  a  12-pound 
ball  with  an  initial  velocity  of  about  1720  feet,  a  velocity  which 
would  be  very  effective  indeed  if  the  ball  were  moving  through 
a  non-resisting  medium,  but  which  experiences  a  most  rapid 
retardation  as  the  projectile  passes  through  the  air.  The  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Button  prove,  not  only  that  tiie  resistance  of 
the  air  becomes  very  enormous  when  tlie  velocities  exceed 
ISOO  feet,  but  that  the  law  of  the  resistance  no  longer  accords 
nearly  with  the  square  of  the  velocity,  but,  to  be  correctly  ex- 
hibited, requires  a  higher  exponent.  The  reason  is  very  evi- 
dent. Atmospheric  air  rushes  into  a  vacuum,  with  a  velocity 
o  2 
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m  X^wy  and  Frtutkt.  of  Gmmty. 

4)f  fllMat  134fifMt  per  MOond,  moA  ik,  maMhtOj,  caBoatna^ 
'iraj  far  a  ball  moring  with  a  greater  -ralooity  than  this  withoM 
being  condensed  before  it.  In  such  cases,  the  air  thus  conl- 
denvadia  front  of  the  bidl,  opposes  its  motion  not  otity  by  a 
simple  resistance,  but  by  a  force  of  elasticity  proportional  to 
^XB  contpression,  and  therefore  rapidly  increasing  ai  the  velo- 
city of  tna  projectile  exceeds  1346  feet.  This  repulaiop  soon 
reduces  tlje  higher  velocities  of  16  or  1700  feet  to  the  limit  of 
from  13^  to  I40Dj  and  consequentlv  renders  tbem  of  scarcely 
any  use  in  either  increasing  the  nori^ontal  ran^j  or  the 
efiective  impetus  pf  the  ball,  except  at  comparatively  imaU 
distances  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece.  This  accords  with  the 
experience  of  our  artillery  officers  when  employed  in  Spain  : 
they  found  that  balls  fired  with  veloMties  of  1600  feet  had 
scarcely  any  advantage  over  those  propelled  with  velocities  of 
1400  in  the  destruction  of  distant  objects. 

Theorists  have  long  Icnown  that  the  elastic  force  everted  by 

the  air  against  tnutll  bodies  moving  with  condderable  veloci- 

Teat  in  proportion  to  the  weight,  as  not 

lotion  communicated,  but  even  to  repel 

indeed,  is  frequently  experienced  when 

1  from  %  miusquet  by  large  charges  of 

driven  ba<^  in  the  contj^ry  direction  to 

e  propelled.    The  same  thing,  of  course, 

len  in  the  practice  of  artillery  j  hut  it  is 

it  with  theory,  that  a  smaller  charge  of 

shot  less  initial  velocity,  will  cause  it  tp 

er  charge,  which  would  .pj:"?pel  the  ball 

^eds  a  certain  limit. 

quit  the  subject  of  the  experiments  in 

ive  beg  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a 

n  the  course  of  them. 

"  Od  a  dej^  fait  reoiarquer,  en  rendant  coiupte  des  experiences  de 

1817  (voyez  Annales  de  Phys.  et  de  Cbim.tome  v.  [>.S8G),  que  le 

circonfgrence  de  I'ouverture  fait  par  le  boulet  dans  la  plaque  mioce 

de  plomb  clause  sur  la  face  anterieure  du  pendule,  pr^sentail  toi^ours 

one  apparence  de/usioii. 

"  Durent  lea  nouvelles  experiences,  le  Colonel  Griffiths,  le  Dr. 
Gregory,  et  plusieurs  autrea  personnes,  onl  en  outre  remarqu6  qu'au 
moment  precis  o&  le  boulet  frappait  le  pendQJe,  ilsortail  une  vtvelu- 
ntiire  de  I'ouverture  circulaire  par  laquelle  ce  projectile  6tait  entr^. 
Cet  efiet  avait  6galeinent  lieu,  loit  que  la  face  choquge  fQc  recauverte 
d'une  feuiile  de  plomb,  de  toile,  ou  de  papier.  L'anvOTtare  fake  par 
UQ  premier  boulet  dam  le  pendule  ayant  ^t6  bouohce  avec  du  bois,  on 
pla9a  tout  5  cote,  une  once  de  poudre  qui  prit  feu  lorsqu'uo  second 
boulet  attejgnit  t'appareil :  la  flamme  provenant  de  I'explosion  dels 
poudre  suci^ait  imm£diatement  ^  la  lumi<ire  que  le  choc  du  projeo- 
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nenry  md  PniHet  cf  Oiaumy.  itS 

v6«ejOut(le20Mat,  1618). 

.  "  La  luinigre  qoi  met  ainsi  le  feu  i  la  powlra  prOTient-«Ue  dn 
frott«ment  du  projectile  lur  la  substance  qu'il  traverse^  ou  d*  !• 
brUBODe  cpmpreaiion  de  I'air  atmogpttgrique  sur  la  face  du  pendulef 
Ces  aeux  causes  ne  contribuent-elles  paa  I'une  et  I'autre  ft  I'eSet  ob^ 
Bcrr^?  Lordqu'on  decharge  un  fnsil  Svent,  on  aper^oitde  lalumi^e, 
comme  tout  le  roonde  sait,  k  la  bouche  du  oantin  i  n'eit  il  pas  pertnis 
d'efi  conclure  que  at  I'on  tire  un  canon  pendant  la  unit,  le  boulet 
marquera  sa  eourae  dans  fatnoflptt^M  par  une  trainee  de  lumi£r«  I  ** 
(Annalei  de  Chim.  tomfr  is.  p.  £92.) 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  experiment  suggested  in  the  last 
interrogatory  has  ever  yet  been  tried. 

A  milttaiv  officer  of  some  eminence,  hut,  as  we  should  con- 
jecture, saaly  defective  in  mathematical  knowledge,  has  (e- 
Cently  proposed  the  use  of  short  guns,  especially  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  navy,  strangely  fancying  that  the  loss  of  velocity 
and  range  that  would  attend  t^e  shortening  of  t^e  gun  would 
be  more  thatx  compensated  by  some  suggested  pecuharities  itt 
the  external  configuration  of  the  piece.  This  is  utterfy  re- 
pugnant to  correct  theory,  and  we  believe  to  correct  practice 
also.  The  question  waa  put  to  the  test  in  the  Woolwich  ex- 
periments oi  1817,  and  the  result  was  uniformly  and  decidedly 
against  the  short  guns.  That  additions  to  the  length  of  the 
piece  should  occasion  increased  velocity  of  projection,  is  ob- 
viously the  joint  effect  of  two  causes.  1st,  The  expansive 
force  of  the  inflamed  gunpowder  acts  longer  upon  the  ball  in  & 
long  than  in  a  short  gun,  and  therefore  communicates  a  greater 
velocity.  2dly.  In  snort  guns  no  small  portion  of  the  gun- 
powder is  carried  out  of  the  mazzle  without  being  al  alF  in- 
flamed. The  lengths,  however,  must  be  limited  by  practical 
considerations,  as  well  as  by  the  theoretical  ones  deducible 
ftom  our  quotation  a  few  pages  back  from  Dr.  Hutton. 

Sir  Howard  Douglfts,  who  has  the  happy  faculty  of  conflrm- 
ing  his  theoretical  positions  by  reference  to  historical  facts, 
aadnces  some  with  a  view  to  mis  question  which  we  make  no 
apology  for  citing. 

*<  Viewing  the  matter  purely  as  on  artillery  question,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  preference  should  be  given  to  long  guns.  Ai  to  its  appli- 
cation Co  naval  matters,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  that  a  frigate 
trhich  cannot  carry  8  feat  Si-pounders,  bad  better  be  fitted  with  long 
IS-pounders,  thtin  with  6  or  6^  feet  24>s,  or  with  any  nature  of  carro- 
nade,  enclusively."  . 

"  The  rery  mortifying  situation  in  wUcb  the  gallant  Sir  James  Yen 
found  himself  in  September,  1313,  on  Lake  Ontario,  shows  the  dan- 
gw  of  the  carrnoaue  system  of  armament.  Sir  James  states,  in  his 
)Mtar  of  the  l|cb  of  September^  <  the  enemy's  4e«(  of  elev«i  aajl, 
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SM  Ikitiy  and  Proetk*  b/  Gumery. 

b«Hog«pirUtl  wind,  ■ucceeded  In  gtHtiag  wi&m  nng*  aC  4eir2o>^ 
34  ami  32  pounderi ;  and,  having  obuined  the  wind  of  us,  I  found  4. 
ipipoMible  to  bring  them  to  ckwe  BCtton.  fVe  remaiaed  in  thit  morti- 
J^ng  tiluafioK  Jive  haiiri,  having  only  *«  eunt  in  the  fittt  that  feoafd 
reaSt  the  enemy.  Not  a  carronade  mat  fired.  At  sun-set  a  breeze 
■prang  up  from  the  westward,  when  I  manauvred  to  oblige  the  enemy 
to  meet  va  on  equal  terras.     This,  howeTcr,  he  carefully  avoided.*  " 

"  Captain  Barclay  sUtes,  m  his  letter  of  the  12th  of  September, 
1813:—' The  other  brig  of  the  enemy,  apparently  destined  to  en- 
^ge  the  Queen  Charlolte,  supported  in  like  manner  by  two 
■cbouners,  kept  so  far  to  windward  as  to  render  the  Queen  Char- 
lptt«'s  2i-pounder  carronades  useleu,  whilst  she  and  the  Lady  Prevost 
#ere  exposed  to  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire  from  the  Caledonian  and 
four  other  schooners,  armed  with  long  and  heavy  gum.'  ** 

Sir  Howard  next  describes  the  action  of  the  Phcebe  with  the 
American  frigate  Essejc,  as  confirming  the  theoretical  Tiew  oi 
ihe  business ;  and  adds, 

■  "  This  brilliant  affair,  together  with  the  preceding  facts,  cannot  fail 
to  dictate  the  necessity  of  abandoning  a  principle  of  armanaent  ex- 
posed to  such  perils,  and  to  teach  the  importance  of  adapting  the 
tactics  of  an  operation  to  the  comparative  natures  and  powers  of 
arms."    (Naval  Gunnery,  p.  116.) 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  show  that  this  scientific  and  able 
officer  does  not  satisfy  himself  with  presenting  the  rules  of  his 
profession  dry  and  n^ked,  but  that  lie  teaches  his  readers  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  most  striking  warnings,  or  the  most 
cogent  encouragements,  fresh  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  naval 
aod  military  records  of  our  country. 

,  In  reference  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  is  too  remackaWe 
lio  be  omitted,  ia  any  view  of  the  general  subject,  however 
onraory,  that  as  on  the  one  hand  no  complete  theory  of  projec- 
tiles can  ever  be  exhibited  independently  of  the  law  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  resistance,  so,  on  the  other,  adei^uate  experiments 
on  balls  thrown  from  artillery  supply  us  with  very  valuable 
approximations  to  the  actual  measure  of  the  resistance  in  the 
Dtmost  variety  of  cases.  Very  careful  experiments  on  the  re- 
sistances of  fiuide  to  bodies  moving  in  them  have  been  made 
by  D'Alembert,  Borda,  Vince,  and  others ;  but  Dr.  Button  ia 
the  first,  nay  the  only  person,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  who  has 
deduced  one  regular  connected  law  from  two  independent 
classes  of  expennpents.  For  all  the  lower  velocities  he  em- 
ployed the  whirling  apparatus  described  by  Robins,  and  made 
by  £Uicot ;  while,  for  all  the  higher  velocities,  from  about  300 
or  400  feet  per  second,  up  to  2000,  he  most  ingeniously 
availed  himself  of  the  ballistic  pendulum,  by  throwing  balls 
into  which,  at  different  distances  from  the  mozzle  of  the  piece, 
and  computing  the  several  velocities,  he  inferred  both  the  law 
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qf -£be  *esktaiuzc^  xnd  the  nuQieMl;  vidne -of  the.,ct>^ffic(e*tfl. 
Tabing^  liie  cage  of  balls,  ibe  following  theorem,,  bo «zpreMed 

StO  lacititftte  ctnnputation,  oomprises  the  aocordant  reeuka  .of 
i'two  indepeadeat  SerieB  of  experimentB : 

';  "^-  '■'^  1000  V  400  ""■4    ) 

>y|iere  r,  denotes  the  resistance  in  avoirdupois  pounds  in  a  me- 
diupL^tate  ojFtheatmoaphere.d  the  diameter  of  the 
vjis  ivelqpit^  in  feet. ,  Such  of  our  readers  as  1 
S(»a§.iitt«Btion  to  this  class  of  inquiries,  will  he 
loadiagi  that  a  361b.  cannon-ball,  moving  with 
1600  feet  per  second,  would  experience  a  resistaa; 
il^p«)Ml&ntly  of  the  elastic  pressure  on  the  aiiteri 
i»^ll,,.Wr'iiqh  would  be  .equal  to  487  lbs.  more ;  in  al 
900 lbs.!  We  most  cordially  recommend  to  aJ. 
«it>V^..pliilo^op^y  ;those  portions  of  Dr.  Hutton's 
relate  to  resistances,  as  presenting  some  of  the  moe 
afli  Instructive  specimens  of  physical  iuduction  v 
eyer"se«n.  ,  e  i.       r      •  t 

The  doctrine  of  terminal  velocities  grows  out  of  that  of  resist- 
ances, ^nd  is  as  curious  as  it  is  important.  To  obtain  a  distinct 
view/of  thisj  let  the  following  question  he  considered.  Suppose 
a  V^tl  to  be  projected  vertically  upwards  with  a  great  velocity, 
^ay  1200  feet  in  a  second,  will  it  occupy  most  time  in  its  ascent 
or.in.it^ide^qent?  If  the  body  be  projected  in  vacuo,  or  in  a 
non-resisting  medium,  the  times  occupied  in  the  ascent  Wdirt 
t]b8  descent  will  be  equal ;  liot  so,  in  the  actual  case  of -raotion 
in' thfi  atrnpsphere.'  The  hall,  so  soon  as  its  ascending -velocity 
is  extinguished  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  force  of  gravity 
^d  the  resistance  of  Ihe  air,  will  begirt  to  fall,  and  will  continue  . 
tQ'd^,^cend,  and  for  an  interval  to  increase  in  velocity  ;  ^et,tt 
Wfil  mver  acquire  the  veiocity  with  which  it  was  projected  upwards :, 
ffir.the  velocity  downwards  can  only  increase  until  the  relative 
wf  igtit  that  urges  it  iii  it^  descent  is  just  balanced  by  the  resist- 
ance of  tlie  air ;  after  which,  there  being  no  further  cause  of 
Jtpceieration,  the  ball  will  continue  to  descend  nniformly.  The 
greatest  velocity  which  a  globe  can  thus  acquire  by  descending 
m  the  atmosphere  is  called  its,  terminal  vehctlt/ ;  and  it  is  found 
by,  making  the  analytical  expression  for  the  air's  resistance 
equal'to  that  for  tjie  relative  gravity  of  the  ball.  Puttmgg— 
32|  feet,  d  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  i  and  J  for  the  densities  of 
tlttjball  and  air  respectively,  we  have  for  the  terminal  velocity, 
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fits  2Xmy  1^  PtaeHee  of  €iMtMty« 

-  ComfrntttidtiH  ferooded  eitl)«r  vpoA  tliis  Hworeni,  or  sMti 
kOtAftl  exberituents,  ^ve,  when  the  barottieter  itaods  tt  2^9 
incbei,  m  the  terminal  relooity  of  a  lib.  ball,  247  fee^^6fli 
4Ib.  ball,  311  feet— of  a  eib.  ball,  356  feet— of  an  181b.  baU, 
400  feet^-of  a  36  lb.  ball,  450  fee(>-of  a  13  inch  shell,  534  feet. 
The  greatest  of  these  terminal  velocities  foils  yery  far  short  of 
the  origioal  velocity  of  projection  in  the  proposed  case ;  whence 
it  is  manifest  that  the  time  of  descent  would  far  exceed  the  time 
b!  ascent. 

It  is  snfficiently  mtereating  to  remark  that,  according  to  the 

same  theory,  the  ntmoet  velocity  which  a  hailstone  of  a  quartet 

of  an  inch  m  diameter  can  acqntre  in  its  descent,  TmlesB  it  be 

,  is  only  32^  feet ;  and  that,  in  like  manner, 

inding  velocity  of  a  spherical  hailstone,  an 

i  bnt  64^  feet.     How  wisely  and  mcrcifally 

sf  the  terminal  velocities  of  balls  and  sfaeliR 
lables  die  artillerist,  by  a  course  of  reasoning 
k  upon  the  space  we  nave  already  occupies, 
attempt  to  develope,  to  approximate  to  the 
lost  useful  cases,  as  well  as  to  determine  the 
lU  give  the  maximum  range  ;  and  which,  by 
)serve  is  always  less  than  the  usual  theory  of 
10  assigns.  The  annexed  theorem,  which 
vhole  of  Dr.  Button's  useful  table,  vol.  iii. 
ly  accurate  for  all  practical  pnrposes : 
Elevation  fori  _  430  _  /*  init.vel.  "X  ga 

max.  range/  Vterm.vel.  ~    J      ' 

The  celebrated  Camot,  in  his  work  on  the  Defence  of  Fortified 
Places  (a  work  written,  as  several  of  our  readers  may  recollect, 
to  please  his  Imperial  master  by  demonstrating  the  impossibility 
of  conquering  France ! )  recommends  that  the  besieged  should 
begin  to  employ  what  he  denominates  vertical  Jire,  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  construction  of  the  third  parallel,  and 
from  that  period  of  the  siege  keep  up  an  incessant  discbarge  of 
muaquetry,  and  of  4  oz.  iron  balls,  at  great  elevations,  upon  the 
enemy's  works,  so  as  to  form  a  shower  of  shot  {plnie  de  balks) 
upon  fte  trenches.  He  proposes  that  the  iron  balls  should  be 
discharged  from  a  number  of  12-inch  mortars,  two  of  which 
were  to  De  placed  in  the  salients  of  each  bastion  and  ravelin,  in 
the  front  or  fronts  attacked,  each  mortar  throwing  600  balls  at 
each  discharge.  M.  Carnot  imagined  that  one  out  of  each 
parcel  of  180  balls  sa  thrown  would  hit  a  man,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  it  would  inevitably  place  him  "  hers  de  cornet." 
At  first  glance  this  appears  a  very  formidable  mode  ^f  defence, 
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2%Mry  and  iVoMto  cf  Ouamy.  MT 

Bnt,  On  irefiftfmitig  upon  the  doc^ine  of  pTobftbllteiH/  )i  wHl 
appear  that  M.  Camot  has  estimated  the  namber  of  eSjeetivH 
balls  much  too  highly.  But  it  is  more  consonant  with  the  teocq' 
of  this  article  to  observe,  that  be  altogether  overlooked  an  e&- 
aential  consideration  in  the  principles  of  projectile  motion,  and 
that  DO  Frenchman  of  scieoce  eaw  the  mistake,  or  at  least  at- 
tempted to  point  it  out,  till  after  it  had  been  exhibited  to  publiq 
Yiew  -in  the  aninukdverBions  of  an  English  officer,  six  years  su^ 
sequent  to  the  publication  of  M,  Camot's  treatise. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas's  refutation  is  veir  complete ;  extending, 
indeed,  to  other  matters  besides  Carnot  s  blunder  in  reference 
to  the  vertical  fire.  Our  quotations,  however,  mnst  relate  to 
that  subject  alone. 

■*  When  (says  Sir  Hoirard)  I  b«gan  to  consider  this  loterestiiiff 
problem,  as  applied  to  Tertical  Rre,  I  was  soon  aatiBfied  tliat  M.  CarnoV 
had  entirely  o'oerlooked  terminal  velociiy  s  and  I  shall  shOiVj  from  htv 
own  vordt,  that  this  is  the  ease." 

This  point  he  confirms ;  and,  after  computing  the  terminal 
veloci^  of  a  French  4  oz.  ball,  (viz.  201  feet,)  he  shows  that  a 
ball  falling  with  such  a  velocity  would  not  penetrate  more  than 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  into  elm  timber.   He  then  proceeds : 

"  Four  ounce  balls,  discharged  at  elevtttions  even  coasiderably  abov^ 
W,  to  the  distance  of  120  yards,  would  not  inflict  a  mortal  wound^ 
excepting  upon  an  uDcovered  head.  They  would  not  have  force  su& 
ficient  to  break  any  principal  boae ;  there  would  be  no  penetration^ 
but  merely  a        '     '      " 


In  anote  Sir,  Howard  details  some,  experimeaU  in  confirmatioa 
of  these  assertions :       , 

"  A  coheorn  mortar  was  placed  100  yards  from  six  new  deal  l«rg«t> 
laid  on  the  ground,  and  two  new  wadmill  tilts  spread  out  near  them, 
to  estimate  by  the  impression  made  on  them  the  force  wiih  witich  tho 
balls  would  fall. 

"  The  first  round  was  nith  the  usual  tin  case,  containing  33  four- 
ounce  balls,  with  a  charge  of  one  ounce  of  powder,  elevation  45°. 
The  case  weot  bodily  about  130  yards  without  breaking. 

"  Loose  balls  were  then  put  in  over  a  wooden  bottom.  After  a 
nnmber  of  rounds  with  the  above  charge  and  elevation,  with  different 
numbers  of  four-ounce  balls,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  colieom  would 
throw  42  of  them  100  yards,  and  that  the  spread  was,  on  an  average, 
about  10  or  12  yards.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  hit  [he  targets  and  cloths, 
although  they  covered  a  turface  of17i  square  Jeett  but,  in  one  in- 
stance, 22  balls  left  their  mark.  The  indentation  on  the  snrface  of  the 
deal  was  go  small  that  it  could  not  well  be  measured ;  it  certainly  waa 
not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  deep.  A  ball  thrown  xviOtforct 
Jroni  the  hand  appeared  to  make  an  equal  impression.  Those  which 
struck  the  wadmill  tilt  did  not  penetralc,  but  merely  indented  the 
ground  underneath.    The  penetration  of  the  balls  into  the  ground 
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gf  meiidmr)  wps,  «a  ea  B,vBtt>Be,'tw* , 
hand  did  not  peoetrBte  so  Tar,  i^^<i 
d  to  75°,  and  with  2  oz.  ofpoy^eraft^ 
Dge  as  before;  but  the  spread  wat.inr, 
[  it  was  ver;  difficult  to  hit  the  ^urrsce 
levcT,  at  length  fall  im  the  targets  and 
1  the  former  was  something  increased,, 
measured ;  the  halts  did  not  go  ihrfttigh' 
in  tlie  meadow  was  only  increased  tol. 
I  O^Bervations,  p.  'S3.) 

onch  more  of  what  ia  advanced  hy. 
lie  officer  is  equally  Batis&LCto)])s 
led  that  eijperimenta  now  carrying, 
ee,"  will  furnish  a  complete  and. 
M,  Carnot  advanced  oa  thi«  his 

le  effect  of  vertical  firea  containaj 

i  made  in  France,  at  Corfu,  aMiin. 

,he  inefficacy  of  M.  Carsot'a  mode^ 

o  quotes  freely  iroiii  Sir  Hqwafid. 

;,  and  with  the  commendation  due 

The  memoir  JB  followed  by  two 

uthor  reduces  to  French  meaaojea 

formula  to  the  actual  rang^  ,of, 

!Q  by  Dr.  Hutton  in  the  ^d.  vqL  o6 

ontains  some  obvious,  but  not  un^ 

interesting  remarks  on  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  ricochet-firing 

For  these  we  must  now  refer  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  having  aeaf!^, 

exhausted  the  apace  which  can  adequately  be  assigned  t^iflie 

pretentaitiele.,  ./..,.  f. 

We  by  no  means  present  thia  as -«' complete,  history. Ojf.tbe 

ftucoesaive  stepfl  by  wbicli  the  theory  and  practice  of  guon^r^ 

have  been  impoved;  but  have  rather  made  it  our  object  .tq, 

select  a  f«w  of  the  more  leading  and  prominent  points,  expa^ 

tiating  niOst  where  there  has  been  an  obvious  connexion  be-; 

tween.the  matter  of  inveatigation  and  some  interesting  depart-, 

ment  of  physical  inquiry.    By  pursuing  this  course  we  hope  to, 

have  rendered  an  acceptable  service  both  to  militaxy  men,  Si^. 

to  the  younger  votaries  of  genuine  philosophy.,  •    / 

Id  conclusion,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  accuaed  of  any  unr 
worthy  feehng,  if  we  remark  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  which, ia| 
truly  valuable  in  this  department  of  research  has  been  th^  jfpj- 
duce  of  Bpitain.  We  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  labours 
of-  Bernoulli,  Euler,  and  others,  of  whom  we  have  aJready. 
spoken  in  terms  of  deserved  commendation ;  and  upon  whose 
genins  and  attainmeuta  we  often  reflectuifith  admiratiop.    Yet 
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we  'do  ju>t  hftEitate  to  affirm,  that  mr 
turn  ^ivea  to  the  investigatiou  by  Ro 
kept  in  mind,  and  so  skilfully  ana  elal 
main  professional  ^plications,  by  Dr 
branch  of  general  scieace,  would,  to  tl 
bpen  a  barren  speculation.  The  great 
t^ie  Doctor's  inrjuiries ;  his  cautious  a 
perhaps  say,  his  conscientious  abhoiri 
of  science  ;  bis  love  of  Euoflicity,  s 
utility;  stamp  a  value  upon  his  coatri 
it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  :  and  they  wl 
same  course  of  investtgadon,  we  beli 
honour  than  to  be  regarded,  in  thia 
disciples. 

Some  of  the  French  philosophers,  we  understand,  affect  to 
call  in  question  the  alleged  superiority  of  Dr.  Hutton  in  refep- 
ence  to  this  class  of  inquiries :  but  wny,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.     Have  (ftey  advanced  the 
If  so,  we  would  gladly  peruse  the  tre 
which  the  improvements  appear.     If  i 
BO  eagerly  possess  themselves  of  every 
experiment  of  Dr.  Hutton  on  the  subje 
public  t    Why  do  they  in  like  mann< 
obtain  accounts  of  all  ballistic  experin 
Woolwich  ?  Why  do  they,  thus  continu 
adagft,  porter  de  Peau  a  la  riviere  ?  In  ci 
lysis,  ill  astronomy  practical  and  physic 
and,  as  we  have  no  desire  to  deprive  thf 
accruing,  so  neither  can  we  consent  to 
deprived  of  their  appropriate  meed  of  pi 
on  our  table,  a  treatise  which  has  beei 
France.     Its  title  is,  Le  Mouvement  Ij 
ment  dans  la  Charge  d'une  Piece  d'Ai 
principally  as  a  refutation  of  Robins : 
hes  before  us  was  sent  by  one  of  Bon: 
to  a  late  Master  General  of  the  Ordnan 
attention  of  the  British  Artillery.     Il 
nonsense  under  the  semblance  of  philos    ^ 
any  work  we  ever  saw,  except  poor  Mercier's  fancied  refutation 
of  the  Copernican  system, — so  much  read  and  admired  by  the 
Parisian  loungers  about  twenty  years  a^o. 

That  the  French  did  not  always  affect  to  think  these  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Hutton  of  no  consequence,  is  evident  from  this 
fact.  During  the  Revolutionary  horrors  in  1793,  when  a  decree 
was  passed  ordering  ai/  persona  not  born  in  France  to  qait  the 
Republic,  the  great  and  amiable  Lagrange,  a  native  i>t  Italy,: 
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800  Peahdtet  •Ufa  of  WU&am  Hey.  Stq. 

va«  a  ifi^dent  in  Paris.  He  was  one  of  tlie  CommisqioDett 
appointed  to  reform  the  Byatem  of  weights  and  meMnres ;  but 
^at  WBB  not  thought  sufficient  to  detain  him.  Guyton  advised 
him  to  claim  an  exemption  on  the  pretext  of  his  being  employed 
in  preparing  a  report  on  Dr.  Hutton's  investigations*  in  relation 
to  gunnery ;  and,  being  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Saftty,  he  actually  procured  for  his  friend  an  injunction  re* 

fairing  his  stay,  "  in  order  to  complete  the  caleulationa  which 
e  had  undertaken  with  respect  to  the  theoiy  of  projectiles." 
liie  avowed  object  of  Lagrange  was,  to  found  upon  Dr.  Hut* 
ton's  experiments  and  researches  a  more  extended  theory  tfian 
had  hitherto  been  o£Fered ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  eret 
{niblished  any  thing  of  ceDsequence  on  the  subject. 


Abt.  XIV.— I^  ZJfe  of  milium  Hey.  Etq.  FRS.  *c.   by 
-  John  Pearson,  FRS.  FLS.  MRI.;  &c.  8vo.  pp.  669.  LondoD, 
1822. 

\Vs  have  sineuUr  aatiafaction  in  introducing  to  our  readers 
this  valuable  aadirion  to  British  biography.  It  is  the  life  ot 
an  eminent  surgeon  at  LeeAsy  from  the  pen  of  another  eminent 
aorgeon  in  London ;  both  of  them  men  who  haVe  not  been 
ashanwd  to  ethibit  to  the  world  their  conBCientious  opinion, 
t^t  religion  is  a  science  with  which  all  pereona  6f  Wnatevet 
profession  ought  to  be  aci^uaiated,  and  the  pracUce  of  its  pre^ 
cepts  an  art  in  which  all  ought  to  be  skilled.  The  ordinary 
reader  will,  pertiaps,  not  thank  the  author  fot  having  mtib^ 
duced  into  his  work  many  sui^cal  and  medical  details,  not 
likely  to  be  generally  interesting  to  the  public,  or  inall  in- 
stances fit  for  miscellaneous  perusal ;  but  the  professional 
reader  has  not  an  et^ual  right  to  censure  the  introduction  of 
those  moral  and  spintual  topics  whidi  belong  to  him  as  much 
as  to  the  most  unscientific  individual,  and  the  importance  of 
which  will  be  felt,  when  all  Uiat  rdates  to  the  mere  physical 
Welfare  of  the  species  shall  be  for  ever  forgotten.  We  could 
earnestly  wish  that  onr  libraries  abounded  with  books  of  this 
character.  We  possess  an  ample,  not  to  say  a  superabundant; 
stock  of  sermons  and  treatises  in  divinity ;  nor  is  the  list  of 
books  of  amusin?  biography  by  any  means  scanty ;  but  ive 
have  comparatively  little  of  that  useful,  yet  entertaining,  spe- 
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PHmn't  Hfi  (if  WiiXam  H^,  SKq; .  M 

•iM  of  rMdbg  whic^  combinea  the  two  {  wbicb,  tti^aut  Mtv> 
tooniziog  (though  cert^oly  Mr.  PeanoQ  Bermonizes  more  thMl 
would  be  fi^eeable  to  nany  readers),  esbibits  religion  is  hit 
most  aMmctive  garb,  end  eeduce^  ua  to  onr  welfare  by  Eul  unr 
l^oraed  display  of  the  pmeticti  graces  of  tJieChristiflii  character. 

The  exceUeat  individual  whose  memoir  is  now  before  Oi, 
was  bom  io  the  village  of  Pudsey,  Deaf  Leeds,  August  23, 
O.  S.  1736.  At  three  y^ears  of  age  he  was  near  being  buriied 
to  death  by  hia  dress  taking  6ie ;  and  upon  that  occasion  owed 
his  safety  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  female  servant.  Som^ 
months  afterwards,  an  accident  more  lasting  in  its  consequences 
betel  him,  and  which  appeared  likely  to  exclude  him  from  ever 
pursuiiig  with  advantage  the  profession  in  wbioh  he  afterwards 
so  eminently  excelled.  In  cutting  a  piece  of  string  with  thft 
edge  of  the  penknife  directed  upwards  towards  his  iace,  the  point; 
on  dividing  the  string,  penetrated  his  right  eye,  and  totally 
destroyed  ita  power  of  vision.  His  father. was  much  affected 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  remark  which  he  ijiade  on  that  occasion, 
ihat  "  he  saw  light  with  one  eye,  and  darkness  with  th^  other." 
The  left  eye  possessed  the  faculty  of  vision,  in  great  perfectioi^ 
to  the  close  of  his  life. 

.  Wr.-  Hey's  ckildhood  was  distinguished  by  great  spright- 
}ine$N  and  activity,  and  gave  many  tokens  of  that  aumation 
jwd  ardour  of  cbaraoter  which  were  conepicuona  in  all  bis 
pnrsuitA.  Between  the  ago  of  seven  and  eight  years,  he  was  Sent 
with,  his  brother  J«hn,  wall  known  afterwards  aa  Nonisian  Pro^ 
fesaor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  to  an  academy  near  Wake- 
field, where  ho  was  particulai^  noticed  for  hia  industry  and 
good 'conduct,  by  one  of  the  classical  assistants,  Mr.  DodgsoU, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Elphin.  Here  he  acquired,  in  addition  to 
his  classics,  a  remarkable  taste  for  natural  philosophy  and 
scientific  investigation ;  while  under  the  assiduous  culture  of 
bis  parents,  he  learned  to  obey  authority,  to  abbor  falsehoo{L 
"to  keep  tnnocency,  and  take  bold  of  the  thing  that  is  right.' 
Habits  of  piety  also  v^e  formed  early  in  bis  mind,  and 
became  the  spring  of  that  self-government,  temperance,  and 
conscientious  r^ard  to  his  duties,  which  characterised  his 
matnrity,  and  of  that  operative  devotion  which  "  grew 
with  his  growth,"  and  went  on  increasing  to  the  end  of 'hia 
life. 

Young  Hey  desired  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  go  to  sea;  but  con- 
curred in  the  wish  of  hia  parents  that  he  should  be  placed  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Dawson,  a  surgeon,  at  Leeds,  in  nopea  of  be- 
coming, at  some  future  period,  the  surgeon  of  a  man  of  war. 
He  continued  to  conduct  himself  well,  and  was  parUcidarly 
diligent  in  gaining  a  Ijiorougb  knowledge  qf  bis  profesaipii, 
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'  |6S  Pta^ht^'liji  of  WiiHam  Hey,  £kf.' ' 

his  omi  person  oti  tSie  ^hi^ 

mpQund ;  on  one  of  which  occa^ 

latthew's  opiate  piTt,  that  it  was 

!r  taste  or  administer  aaother. 

)n  to  complete  hia  proressiooal 

education ;  bat  before  we  follow  him  thither,  we  most  extract 

a  passage  illustrative  of  his  character  and   habits  while  at 

Mr,  Dawson's. 

*■  During  the  time  of  h!a  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Dawson,  he  never 
omitted  [lie  dutjr  of  private  prayer,  on  rising  in  the  morning  and  re- 
tiring at  night.  This  custom  exposed  him  to  the  scol^  and  ridicule  of 
his  fellow-apprentice,  who  would  introduce  the  servant  boy  into  their 
bed-room  to  join  with  hitn  in  his  mockery  of  this  religious  service; 
but  William  H^  was  not  to  be  intimidated  into  a  dereliction  -of  hit 
pious  habili  by  the  impalse  of  shame,  or  tlie  dread  of  oontemtJt.  He 
persevered  steadily  in  his  duty ;  and  his  6rmness  soon  induced  these 
loconsideraie  young  persons  to  desist  fiom  their  improper  behaviour 
towards  him. 

*<  About  this  period  he  began  to  attend  the  evening  prayers  at  the 
paridi  churdi,  whenever  his  engagements  would  permit  liihi ;  and 
here  he  met  a  little  company  of  pious  young  men,  with  whom  he 
soon  farmed  an  acquaintance. 

"  Mr.  Hey  had  not  ybt  acquired  a  correct  Icnowledge  of  the  doc- 
conversBtion  with  one  of  his  young 
I  the  subject  of  disolaimiog  all  merit, 
nd  grace  of  the  Kedeemer  tor  salva- 
e  not  to  do  our  HlMj  i "  That  an 
se  in  the  mipjof  a  youths  who  Iwd 
ns  made  in  tlie  New  f  estament  col- 
our Saviour,  is  uQt  estroordintiry  ; 
i  gliould,  even  in  the  present  day, 
justification  of  a  sinner  before  God 
:ession  of  Jesns  Christ,  relaxes  the 
j  both  surprising  and  lamentable.  It 
tance  of  the  effect  of  prejudice,  that 
is  tender  concern  for  personal  piety, 
iselves,  as  to  object  strongtyagainst 
>de  of  interpreting  the  preoepts  of 
idopted  by  those  who  hold  the  doi:- 
Vben  it  is  affirmed,  that,  tho  pardon 
id  are  to  be  sought  by  faith  in  the 
lirist;  then  it  is  alleged,  that  tlie 
nulled,  and  the  necessity  of  cood 
the  advocates  of  grace  insist,  like- 
sity  of  conversion  to  God,  and  of 
ighteousncss  and  sincere  obedience; 
it  is  objected,  that  so  rigorous  a  confurmity  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  neither  necessary  nor  binding  on  Christians  in  general. 
<  Thb  devout  and  holy  life,'  say  they,  *  might  be  very  ■oit^tie  Ili 
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t})^,d|^4.oClhe  Aposllei  and  ft\tt»t\ 
a^^pted  to  the  present  state  of  toc^ 
oF  thja  self-coDtradiction,  it  will  it 
Shitin  to  suggest,  that  such  inco: 
^o  a  defective  acquaintance  with  the 
ndbt  culpable  neglect  of  the  bible. 

"  William  Hey  was  at  this  period 
uient  opportuflitiBB,  to  study  the  I 
he  read  by  serious  meditation.  On 
^as  resiling  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
i." ^_ .  ^jjg  forcibly  arrested  b 

irist,  he  is  a  new  creai 

lings  are  become  new.' 

liderations  arose  in  hi 

te  conceptions  of  the 

squired  a  mnre  correct 

id  condition  ;  he,  saw 

his  heaif.  and.aSection 

i  mixing  in  scenes  ofg 
of^^i^ition,  vanity,  ajid, pleasure, 
^'ougntV  were  now  chiefly  occupied 
viable  ^apd  eternal  Realities;  his  ci 
ti'tleep  concern  for  the  werfare  oi 
serisos  cpinpanions  to  withdraw  (roi 
■,:  Mr*  Hey,  tbowg^h  a  Ghurctm 
about  thia  tima  to  join  the  inetht 
^thatpbriod'prcrfessed  themEel 
preabfaers  and  people  regularly 
'  Wifen'iiheir  'habitB' Decame  cha: 
raftier,;lid'WDUldsay,  "they  left 
in^^ftSr'life,' express  the  advanta 
lib' evening  prayers  at  his  pari  si 
.look'  with  great, pleasure  at  the 
to  sit,  and  can  never  forget  the  h 
The^winter  season  waa  peculiarly 
glctoio,  which  seemed  increased  1 
tended  to  sober  the  mind,  and 
unfriendly  to  devotion.  I  was  al 
aermons,  one  from  a  prophet,  ar 
(alktding  to  the  lessons)  and  coij 
awt^."  Were  al!  professed  cl 
sevVices  of  their  chttrch  as  this  a^ 
w'diiM  not  have  so  often  to  comp 
^stirigjui^h  a  '•  prayer  day  "  fron 
citurcnm^nship  afterwards  becan; 

Mr.  H^'s  career  while  in  London  was  marked  by  Unwearied 
diligence  in  biB  application  to  his  professional  studies.  Hi^ 
attammeute  ia  them  were  tmusually  extensive,  and  borrowiifg 
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m       P99fm'*  vjt  #  wmm  ^Qb  jii» 

gwetal  infonostioiii  Wftde  him  aaove  »  Btftch  for  th«  cootMRpt 
ai  r)4icttle  with  which  his  nedkai  compiBicms  ware  di^cead 
to  l^«ftt  htf  tlMologiotipnaeiplm  HBd  stcictneM  of  ^cpwHranb 
A  youDg  matt  of  religious  (fiaposition,  who  followea  him  bl 
St.  George's  hoBpital,  suffered,  much  from  tbe  insalU  oPhie 
companions.  Mr.  Hey,  many  years  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  ooc 
of  his  sons,  then  at  Cambridge,  alludes  to  the.circujnfilaace  witb 
a  view  to  show  the  duty  aud  importaQce  of  a  religion^  student's 
devotigg  his  miud  intently  to  the  literaiy  pursiuta  qf  bi&sUtiWi 
"  I  always  endeavouied, '  he  uy>i  "  to  oe  at  the  bead  of  qajt 
Qlass.  This  diligence  ensured  me  tbe  legard  of  my  W«rhara» 
wid  preserved  me  from  naoy  rude  «ttadi»  from. my  equals* 
Thu  I  particularly  expflriciiQed  when-  engaged  in  my  nedtcad 
atodies  in  Loadtm,  where  I  coidd  nirt  meet  with  one  religious 
yomagman  in  my  own  profeesion.  But  tta' 1  took  Gueh  paim 
tlint  my  fellow  students  were  obliged  to  consult  me  in  their 
difficulties,  I  preserved  a  considerable  (:heck.  upon  their  con- 
dnct."  Mr.  Pearson  particularly  mentions  Mr.  Hey'p  firmiles^ 
of  character  at  this  period.  '.,,., 

"  It  wM  dming  (bo  period  of.  his  atadieainXdftdDBttkab'MC' Hay 
underttMik  the  vpry  diSciilt  task  of  BUiatljr-snwaiogkia'.tboHKhUi 
and  perhap*  very  ftw  person*  evef  eKer«iied.  soch  a<  perfeot  eoetrol 
over  tbem,  as  be  was  enabled  to  do,  from  tlboss  earlv  days  «F  his 
youth,  to  tbe  end  of  bis  life.  He  detemined  that  he  woold  meditate 
upon  a  given  subjeel,  while  he  was  walking  to  a  oeruin  dittanoe^  mud 
(hat  tfiem  be  would  lurn  im  attention  to  soioe  oihtr-to^  t'  asd'bewaa 
|hu>  accuUomed  l»  fom  through  the  stroat*  of  hottdam  imwtigatiDg 
tbe  vuious  subjecta  to  which  bi*  thoughts  bad 'been  directed  %<d>e 
IwtBres,  or  other  profewienal' oecBpktions.  Hhe^^bcts  ofi^Biiabit 
femained  with  bimth^flugb  H(et  andba  foundit^f  qdmfrabte'iM^ 
nut  ttulf  in  pretervii^  htra  from  the  iatrucion  of  a  tvarmrLef  impMCl^ 
neot  ideaSt  hut  jn  eaaliliog.  hia  to  Cormjk  corract  j u (patent on laui^ 
points  pectainiog  to  divine  and  huinaa  kn0!wledg&  Tbe  rartie  kind '^^ 
accuracy  was  observed  in  bis  conversation.  }^  would  oft^  diiouw 
a  subject  with  a  friend,  a#  they  rode  in  his  tarriage.  -  la  tbemidBt-of 
the  convereation  Mr.  Hey  would  alight  to  see  a  patient;  aa^laltbough 
this  circumstance  occurred  frequently,  he  Dever'fdled  to  resnne'tne 
discussion  at  tbe  very  sentence  where  it  bad  been  broken  ofl^  a^d 
would  thus  continue  an  uninterrupted  series  of  discourse  to  tbe  end  of 
the  argnment.  An  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hey  e'cpresses 
binuelf  thus,  on  this  feature  of  bis  diaracter:  '  He  foriced  no  opi- 
nion* DD  any  subject,  adopted  no  system  of  thinking,  or  acting,  wiUi- 
ont  muob  previous  and  close  atteutiou  to  it.  He  never  spoke  at  ran- 
dom, or  uttered  a  sentiment  that  be  bad  net  well  considered.  This 
circumstance  made  bim  less  agreeable  at  a  companioa,  as  it  shed  a 
cold  and  cautious  reserve  about  bim,  which  was  felt  by  the  extempo-. 
raueous  talkers  who  conversed  with  biwi  and  left  an  mieasy  Biupioon 
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Aat  they  faM  Bsid  RometUng  vhicb-  iru  (otAUii,  -or  diafJoaril^Kr  Mdk 
E^Tery  thing  thai  he  produoed  wh  already  cut  and  dned  iq  hia  min  jj 
■D  that  if  queUioned  about  any  thing  that  he  bad  not  veil  comMered, 
he  either  *aid  noUiing,  or  what  tras  undecisive  and  uoBatiifkolorv,' " 
(P.  19—21.) 

.  We  must  quote  one  passage  more  relative  to  bis  habits,  while 
a  student  ia  London,  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  counsel  which 
it  affords  to  other  young  men  similarly  situated. 

"  Mr.  Hey  prescribed  to  himself,  while  yet  a  young  student)  cer> 
taiD  rules  for  the  regular  dividing  of  his  several  emplaymenti,  and  th« 
improveaieat  of  his  time.  He  rote  early  ia  tbe  morning,  and  coati* 
nued  this  practice,  when  in  health,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  sa 
arraoged  his  occupations,  that  a  particular  portion  of  the  day  was  apr 
propnated  to  each ;  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  various  object* 
of  his  studies  would  admit,  he  adhered  to  the  rules  be  bad  impose4 
op  himself  with  the  roost  scrupulous  exactness.  By  this  orderly  sue 
cesgtoi^  of  business,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  hours  of  eve^y  day  were 
consecrated  to  an  industrious  pursuit  of  useful  and  important  iinow4 
ledge.  These  laudable  habits,  acquired  early  and  strengthened  b^ 
regular  eieroise,  preserved  him  through  the  succeeding  periods  o9  hn 
life,  not  only  from  the  criminal  miaemployment  of  time,  but  gave  hitn 
a  facility  of  filling  up  what  maybe  tenned  tiK  partntkeses  of  time,' 
with  satiafeotion  to  himself  aiid  utility  to  ethers.  The  mbbttth-da^ 
was  strictly  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  Ha 
never  went  to  the  dissecting  room,  nor  would  he  accept  any  invita-, 
tioD  to  visit  on  that  day,  that  he  might  not  be  tempted  to  deviate  from 
his  customary  practice  of  attending  divine  worship  three  times;  nor 
disturb  his  serious  frame  of  mind  by  the  interruption  of  unprofitable; 
conversation,  or  the  intrusion  of  worldly  concerns.  He  has  beea' 
often  heard  to  say,  *  that  his  sabbaths  were  the  happiest  of  Ms  days, 
during  bts  residence  in  London,  and  that  the  complete  suspending  of 
all  his  secular  pursuits  prepared  him  to  rraume  his  studies  with  re- 
nawed  ardour  and  alacrity,'  On  leaving  London  he  reflected  with 
emotions  of  gratiwdo  on  the  goodaefs  «f  God,  which  had  been  maKt-' 
fesied  to  him  during  his  stay  in  that  city.  He  had  been  preservedr 
from  falling  by  tile  various  temptations  to  which  his  situation  had  n&> 
ceuarily  exposed  him.  His  health  had  suffered  no  interruption  by  his 
constant  and  intense  application  to  study  ;  nor  had  his  religious  prin- 
ciples been  impaired."     {P.  15—17.) 

.  Mr.  Hey,  after  completing  his  preparatory  studies  in  London, 
commenced  buBioess  as  a  surgeon  ifi  Leeds.  For  some  time 
his  practice  was  very  circumscribed,  and  nearly  ten  years 
elapsed  before  his  professional  emoluments  were  equal  to  the 
moderate  expenses  of  his  family,  ffeither  himaelf  nor  bis . 
Crieuds  at  that  period  had  any  reason  to  anticipate  the  exten- 
sive  reputation  which  he  afterwards  acquired.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  obstacles  which  in  all  the  learned  professions  bar 
the  way  to  celebrity  and  emolument,  till  time  and  favourable 
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»  bpflaa  "^ngei'fbftDerit;  Mr.  H«y'Md  to  etoi- 
;iMt4'Witb' the  prejadices  excited  funong  his  fcHow  townsmen, 
hy  his  Mrictly  feligiouH  character  and  coDnexions.  He  hid 
'also  to  etinnount  'aBomewhat  repnlsive  taciturnity,  and  ^  re- 
serve and  unbendiDg  gravity  of  deportment,  which  were  ill 
'«alc»lated  to  gain  him  |)opularity.  But  it  is  due,  no  less  to 
i/lv,  Hey's  strength  of  character,  than  to  hii  religioufl  principles, 
to  add,  that  be 'greatly  improved  in  the  secondary  dotios  of 
ad^^»  and-urbaiuty  ia  oia  paaa^e  through  tiie  wojld,  and 
thatke  most  evixKed  the  huniRBiziRg  <  character  of  tlmt  boty 
niHnoin  which  telis  us  «xpc«s)y  -  to  be  oourtsoue,  at'B  period 
of  life  when  the  nsual  excitements  of  cheerfulness  baring  gie- 
dually  failed,  mere  consUtntional  sweetness  of  temper,  and  Hie 
Wand  exterior' of  conventional  politeness,  often  give  place  to 
peevish  irritability. 

.  Still  Mr>  Hay's  surgical  abilities  could  not  fail  in  time  to 
axAVf  hitn  fromi  his  obscurity.  His  biographer  statea  that  before 
1)16  period,  scaroely  any  of  the  capital  operations  in  chirurgny 
h>a(i,.be«n  performed  m  the  populous  town  of  livede.  Bui 
Mr,  Hey  bfigaa  from  the  -firat  to  eB^xntisr  the  moit  Mrious 
omA«,  and  perfonncd  the  operation  of  li^otomy  nolesaJthaa 
three  times  soccessfullyiit  1h»  private  practice  in  thvfirst  year  of 
his  business.  The  Leeds  hospitM  was  established  chieflybythein- 
dtfatigahle  exertions  of  Mr.  Hey.  He  also,  in  conjunction  with  his 
professional  friends,  formed  a  medical  society,  which  was  found 
•  yeiy  beneficial  in  affording  opportunities  for  useful  discussion, 
and  for  colleptiiig  a  public  raedioal  Ijbrary.  Among  his  Bcientifiq 
iriendB,  ajjout  the  jear  1768,  we  find  enrtdled  the  name  of  Dr, 
PnesUey^  then,  resident  at  Leeds,  .  These  two  friends  in  philoi 
'  f.  wete  piitbli«  aqd,  atfsougua  opponents  «a  higher  avbjeotSt 


8*pl«;» 
JJir,:Pri( 


iMU<ey,'ai>«til).lhis  time,  printed asd  oirculated  'wry* 
aively^  withitait  his  namo,  a  number  of  penay  pamphlets, 
teioulat«di  by  H^ir.  ramiliarity  of  language  and  at^ment^to 
engage  the  attention  and  pfervert  the  minds  of  half-educated 
persons.  Mr.  H^  being  deeply  impressed  with  a  persuasion 
of  the  truth  and  infinite  importance  of  the  doctrines  attacked 
in  these  publications,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  answers  which' 
.  bad  been  printed,  published  two  tracts  in  reply  to  his  anony- 
mous philosophioal-friend— the  one  a  defence  of  the  divinity  of 
Cfarif^  the  other  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  These  little 
worka  have  had  an  extensive  circulation,  and  have  been  wtH 
spoken  of  by  good  biblical  scholars.  Dr.  Priestley  mentions 
-  Mr.  Hey  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  only  person  in  Leeds 
"  who  gave  much  attention  to  ihy  experiments,  was  Mr.  Hey,  a 
•  Surgeon,  He  was.a  zealous  Methodist,  and  wrote  answers  to 
-some  of  my  theological  tracts ;  but  we  always  conversed  'with 
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Die  phtitt^  ffetiioTii  Ott'  tititlb80phf<«ftl's^eti 
tiontng  amy  thing  relftt^ff  to  theology.    WtiEn 
Wgged  of  me  the  eartften  tfough  in  which  1  h 
experimepts  while  I  wa^  there."  (Meqioire  of  Dr, 
]Mr.  Pearson  declinea,  and  go  shall  we,  debatii^ 
ih^,  Mr.  Hey's  intiinacy  with  Dr.  Priestley  wai 
whfthei  iq  ths  later  periods  pf  his  lif^  he  ^oiiLd 
'  A  per£[»)t'i&Qowledge  of.  adl  jUie  oicaumstqfieeB  of  the  cU»  08& 
alone  determine  the  question :  we  presume,  ho«eY«r,  tfaat-duHS 
sra  OBmi/evcfi^  in-Wfaic^saiahaeonnncteacanbeconmid^cd 
w  Meft)i;a4"diMirable.   ''An'mspirHd  monawnh  detenfilM4'tM(t 
fris  dtiiAii^ons  should  Tte^,' da  far  AS  practicable,  in  the  flph^ 
TO  whjcSi  hft  was  placed,'  thfe'  "excellent  of  the  i&ithf''  thfe 
"'  Baints  who  delight  in'.vjrtue ;"  ajid  Mr,  Hey  in  general  ictSfl 
so  decidedly  upon  this  principle,  'that  we  &re  unwilling  to  think 
that  be  had  nat  strong  and  sufficient  reasdns  for  his  conduct  in 
-the  preseBt  instance.     It  was  through  Dr.  Priesfky's  recchirf- 
Ufflidation  df  him  to  the'R'oyal  Society,  that  he  was  eteet«d  k 
«lemberof  thatbedy.  ■  '^I'wiBh,"  saidDr.  Priestley,  "thafttSb 
of  the  HieAtbefs  in  ten  badeqtittl  pretensions  to  tiiat  honoui^.^  ' 
■     In  'addition  to  the  misfortune  of  tlie  loss  of  his  rirflt  eya, 
■olraady '  mentioned,  Mr.  Hty  met  with  tOiother  misadventufe, 
■which  appeared  likely  to  disqulaliff  him,  iri  a  great  measure, 
fbtf  {k«tive"lif6,  as  a  medical  pmctltioneT.     ■In  1773  he  cOn- 
tmdted  a  lan^nesB,  by  the  effects  of  an  inj*y  In  striking  hib 
"knee  against  the  stone-^ork  of  a  bath,  in  rising  olit  of  ttfe 
■wat^r  J  the  ■  effect  of  which  were  aggrarated  by  a  fall  from  Site 
.  iiorse,  a  short  time  after.     In  1778  he  received  another  bldw 
-on  (he  inJHred  limb,  in  mounting  his  hOTae,  which  conStmed 
And  incFeased  the  injn(y  to  so  great  a  degree  that  his  lamsi^sa 
%ecaate  'incHrable,  and  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to^vftlle, 
InOre  than  across  a  room  of  ordinary  site,  without  a  cnrtfeh. 
'The  apirit  in  which  he  bore  his  calamity  is  thus  described-  bV 
"his  exeelient  bic^apher.  '  *  .    '  ' ' 

'  "  At  this  period  he  was  fully  engaged  m  IfuameBs  j  his  reputatto^ 
'Btond  high  trj  an  operating  surgeon  ;  persons  came  fVom  remote  parts 
'of  Yorkshtre  to  Leeds,'  that  they  might  be  iinder  his  immediate  care'; 
and  he  was  fi-equently  called  to  considerable  distances  from  Leeds- tii 
cues  of  difficulty  and  daneep. 

'  *'  Mr.  Hey  had  now  a  large  family,  and  iras  loonto  be  the  peMOt 
of  aa  eleventh  child  i  his  rising  tame  preieoted  before  him  a  retaww 
-sblo  .prospect  of  distinction  and  eD:)olurnenC  as  creditable  to  bioBelf 
■n  advantageous  tp ,  his  faally.  Atnidst  th^  /i)ll  tide  of  this  hgRQ^r 
^id  prosperity,  h^  was  disahled  frow  (ifiing  all  activ^  exertions  (  (be 
.remedies  which  were  emplojred  by  his  pwn  direction,  or  by  Ihg  lug- 
'ffestionB  of  his  professional  rriebdE,  were  of  little  benefit  to  him:  ain4 

'~      '         X  2  ■ 
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MB  AofwUtr  J^A  <jf  IRtaihto  Bm^- 


.God  tfaat.I  «liould  bflconfiaedtpoijtsqf*,.  aod  H«rsh|(>if)4^ 
one  to  pick  ttmn  during.tb*  remuDi^er  pf  nrljre^  1  .j^Dj^,]j  jlffijim 
.ieelflorepUBnaocci  tD,Ui»g4^Q<l  pleasurR.'"  i^.  i6^^^^.\  i.j,^,  j^.^^j 
-  Hia  resigKatioa,  to  ibe  awards  .oCSivuW'PravidckicI^  >^ 
:stoi^^l|f'  ezlubited  is  t^^ptraBasej  wa«  Aom^ioiHHHiitlimug^ 
on^'^  lifeu  Beudcs  tlie.  loss  oT  ai  tfiDdatly-rAHtM^e^im^eiJlje 
'had  tbamdaDohaly  fiction  of  seeing' BA'll^admaiMnQiBitj^ 
dnldren  droi»«couiid  him;  some  lof  ifabgWi and w iQronroot''<iinfP 
,peoidKrl3r  'distTeuia^  and  ser«imlnofMillbew>:a^c.'.th^oh94 
arftVed-Bt.  maturity,  wtd'entfiredupQi^  lifa  iWHtb^renyi  fSOftmmt 
ofbecombiff  theoraRilienliaiul.coQ6<alaJ)icitlof)uft:{M«8i«4j  Ml^ 
.tboogh  beseltkieeD^'4hc&e-ftiico«8«ve.ibt)n)iffi()ttei)t«»lJbi<^<iV]lP 
aever  keaid'to:  utbo'-  «ily:  thing  j«opr(»£fai)i^»  %,nuu^piiW 
.8D£h  occasions.  On.  tiiie,iDOraing  <^tIief&awfajlvrh^W^i^»iij^ 
diajw  to  thb  room  nberC'tlfcs  lemaiaa  ofhM  cia^-<Vi!Bt9,9t99sd, 
audthere,  while  insoiemsacts  <Mf  devflticiP  >be  r«ftgti^tQ  Qofi- 
tha  gift  which  ilMid  been  twsilled, .;',  ho.ffPttW  i»$ffe|s^'j#^y«.Ji» 
biographer,  '^/uafei^ed'gTAtUude  twi  his  He^vcun^' FAfbe<>^ 
the,com£avt<  he  had  «oi>l(Mig  i«ai^y«d^. ,wbiji9  w§t9|^9£  Jhe 
trtwt  leposed  In  4tbiij':'.v  He,sWiisiac»uBt0WBd  JtotS^jf^vpiVrftp 
death  oi  hit  children,  rthat  "'his^!*l^innt«^«nd  Ktsp^^lji^g.,!^^ 
wasamweredt  HinGe'bebala:tminQd!th^lIl,uf),tobect9Qlfl4l4lf4i»- 
BBt»  of  tha*  kingdom  liuto  whicJi;heiitrBsteiahfly-;b»dMtlWP 
meicifullip '  received."  ;  i  He ,  rem^ks,'  in  one  of  hi?,  IetteiM;^to,hi8 
.seoanfiisoivr'BiyrfoiidiwiaheB  ww]ji,f)rta,6eB  afliBipei^ 
^HiLfliater^ftihBalthtbut  her.  reHLoval  bfino«.'.wiU<o&ly.ih«i;the 
s^eeditirpoueasijon.of  eteraal  glocy^wJ  /WDuldnrathe^  h^rytv^l 
■■.my  nhildreii^  -thaa  ate,  them  dot^atting  from  ,the,  m*j/.  ofifffl^  Siod 
;-richteouM(iessj  though-inithe  highest piy>6pei;il,yi.''>.|.  / ,  ■,-,,v-'\ 
■  ..T'he-isrofeisiaaalpartflf  Mr.Hey'alife  wiWi  I*  ■found  ifWrti- 
cularly  <uiteresting  to  lBurgie*l.prac$itj<»;^rsy.afljo(®  wttWVifee 
waa%elliknowo  and  highly  ef  tttenM^d,  both  forbid  mTitingftWd 
his  skiUaa  ui  dpsrator.    We  shBJl*^QweTer,pi^fei.extxacitifl^'ft 
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-  ^iatt9»,  «B«^F  lfrdM>  dU^-^A^.  m 

t&r^%^'w^t^'.'"  '    '"■■  "'■'■'  ■  ■■■:  ■■j::l-^'\:'.  rii"   ■■ -li  ■,■!■  n  ■  ■. 

^'  Jti  tfie yeir  r7ffl3  fteW  elecfetj'tfa;ll(*ttftari''trf'  Lfefed^  swi 
3(i^lips;typar_*a|aappainted  to  the  (ifflpe  of  taiajrii'!'  ThtfCffCte 
]tijiQ7vt<}^d  ui,!:^,  jui^scUctioH  contained  at  tl^at  tinie  SCr.OOO-  sbiili, 
«we  iRBmnefflted!  ■  ^is.^peara ,  fro^ite  .returas  6t  1§21)  to 
:*{3i8Sl«,,iWjth,,b^:(^^IS(;tefiBti4i((KWof  wind,  he  appUed 
himself  to  the  aGsiduous  study  otthe  law,  1^4  obt^ii^d  b 
•hiaU^«k8n9ctaUG.iku«  «f-niferiBttHitb'iff 'tjUser-departmaiits 
-ontigBl'iKteBoe  withinihich  it  iTO8r(fafiimb)ci'ot-<lum>te'b^^ 
jttciMMitHeid'fbrthe.  Oisdiht^'Of  fan  magisterial  dutn 
WtMi<6ttl&t-Iy  WeiHt  tK'eBfbrcing'tihe  itttvs  relbtive  Co  blasphemy, 
wtttftk^nnfeBSj'Silbbilfh-breiskingi  sod  similaif  'o^twcH  against 
God  and  society.  Though  greatly  eiicouragtd'ifl'  biaiexettiows 
^  Iviwttrte'M^eflty'tfdroclaiilation,  itd&ed  in  Juk,'  1787, "  for 
-wf  fiHoAHragament  of  piety  and  Tirtae.^  xad  thepDevanUi^aBd 
VtaniUring olvMBe,  proianeness,  aad  inunenklity/'  heunhappily 
4ttid>  Weneouoter  -c«8taclas  of  so  fonnidsbis  a  natiu-e  itliat'  meat 
lEBMi>:#otdd!haf8'dBspaii<4d  tof 'BUoee8s.{.jeTeTy«spe«ieii  of"6pVK>- 
'«Hloi(r'tbat  {Alrvate  'tiAictiQ^  and  public  tuibutciMB  Doold  .dcrnq^ 
JMHI'f  M  iffoperatinii'to  preveiU'ttieiex^xwtiouiof  hiamiec,  legal, 
^t/^  uii«tbl^im^i''Ile'«^-buniddi:iiinefflgy-i)>bibr  oaniaee  w>& 
^ifU^flM^th&>«niefl»)odt,:->tHietif  his  h(wi«a^tabbied^>&Dd  hnmelT, 
'MidWffWife^MlMiWas'iwitii  hnuin^  aaangei-vAib  difficulty 
■«MMb4!A'pwsobal<?ii0khGe:  It  doei^ot,^lMwriteF,  appear  thathe 
<^^iai«i^lU)eM'JttM>c»u8e  foi  ttose^oatragCB.:  His  cDndobt 
iwai  64dl/  impat-tieH,  andiivhepe  theii»  waaany  hdpe  ef  amead- 
^tieA^f  -&»  letli^At  -as'  tJle  kfvs'  of  hi^  couaCry  aiid  his  own  oath 
''i^d  'duty  $illoWedJ  Half  a'  :d«itury  bad  now  pasapd  orer 
^ik  ^&ri,  'and  bis' gravity  and  «t»adinew«if  obaTOCtereseirat 
^iMtai'"lT»itt''aiiy  «aBpi6ioti'Of'A'^eidJ  wVtbont  discretion.  Tne 
%«^eJiii«Hl«0tfeidi»oW)*tfrMe^t«cfeptidn,  rupheW  both  his  cba- 
4it^'Ud'hi»<%x^rtVAite."  'TheinttiJidtiftl  excepted,  aad' whose 
't¥t(i:^e-'fdrfl!e<satte>of'bis<6f§>c«/i«Haf:metition8cl  in Hhe  narra- 
^iW;*sa*fltya9bpp6ara  from'The 'irtiHutes'of'-tfiie'twd  coanael 
^Siriployfedby  the  defefodint;  tfr'chat'gfetlteijuryrwiUi  a  flippancy 
,^t^tte6l'mtbedEed  on' ihe  Bnglisbl  bench;  telling  tltem  that 
'K[il.ll^y'»  constable, 'wboae  conduct  Vtaa  in  qHestion,  wece 
"'bf'(h«i%fQnitiagkindyxhBt"jrefonBaition  genentllyiprodaocs 

freater  evils  thiin  itmttenipt&- tio  redroBB;''  that"  be 'did  not 
MW  'that '  damttiag  ^en '  was  ilrfe4n«g ;"  uid  that  tlM>  cele- 
brated'ftcti^akMt-prolaQe' cursings  and  «toearing;  <ldOeo.^.) 
appoitited  v^  law  ^■■b^tead'publifclyln  every  ehlirob-  asd 
'<mp«l'<fbBF  iihies'  every  ^u^'-'fitasnc^er' heard  of  \f^  ^e 
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^Ui^''  arid  out  *>  U  kitmlf  had  nnw  iMwdof  ititdt  iM«Mlit 
into  that  eowt  I " 

Mr.  Hey  outlived  this  storm ;  and  the  excelleeoe  of  Iris  mo* 
tifK,  bod'the  wisdom,  dignity,  and  modenition  of  hia  conduct, 
Mere  at  length  very  generally  Bclcilowledged  and  appretuate^ 
Va  was  again  ehosea  mayor  ia  1801 ;  and  though  he  was  as 
firm.  BB  before  in  opposing  whatever  tended  to  the  corruptioa 
of  good  morals,  be  escaped  without  public  opposition  or  oh- 
loquy,  CTCB  from  the  most  dissolute  of  bis  iellow  towjwmes. 
who  Kow  knew  too  well  his  talents,  resoluticm,  and  high  rtpur- ' 
Mion,  to  venture  to  oppose  his  plans ;  while  from  »U  th« 
irieods  of  religioa  and  virtue  he  reoeivedada^eaofregwd  and  . 
yieneration  which  would  have  intoxicated  a  man  of  less  sober 
jaiod,  or  less  under  the  cheatising  infiuenoe  of  Christian  pritl* 
ciples.  He  was  accustomed  to  remark,  what  every  person  whi> 
Mtitaifoai  conscientious  motives,  in  circumetancea  of  difficulty, 
must  have  frequently  found,  that  "  be  had  often  incurred  the  ' 
greatest  obloquy  from  those  actions  which  had  required,  ^e 
greatest  saonooe  of  feeling  to  perfonii,  and  to  which  he  vat 
ooBsoious  DOtbii^  could,  have  impelled  him  but  a  deep  seuse  of 
Jiis  duty." 

Hffi  no/ilica/ exertions  were  not  less  praiseworthy  than  those 
which  he  made  as  a  magistrate  in  the  cause  of  morals  end  rel»» 
gion^  and  indeed  they  were  closely  and  naturally  oonnectcd. 
On  tbia  subject  we  cannot  forbear  adducing  an  extract  of  bosm 
length,  which  ooaveya  many  very  important  lesions,  and  ex> 
hibtts  Mr,  Key's  character  in  a  new  and  highly  interesting 
light. 

**  Mr.  Hey  viewed  with  concern  and  alarm  the  pregrewi  of  in6del 
princi|dH,  which  had  been  gradually  difFused  with  mudt  «rt  and 
Miidutty  through  a  great  part  of  the  ContinsDl  of  Europe.  The  od- 
misfion  of  thata  detatable  doctrines  was  nscBMsrily  accomiianied  hy 
a-bold  profUgscy  of  wannen,  a  hardened  depravity  of  moral  tonf^ 
meat,  and  every  noble,  generout,  and  virtuQW  feeling  es<i'«  WfQ'  *^ 
a  cold,  base,  narrow,  intolerant  seliUhness,  equally  hostile  to  the. 
principles  of  justice,  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  and  the  tender  sytOr 
palliies  of  humanity.  The  agency  of  this  malignant  lt;avvn  bgdbeen 
long  silently  exerting  its  influence  through  dinerent  portions  of  the 
corrupt  mass;  and,  about  this  period,  the  fermentation  had  acquired, 
ft  strength  and  maturity  which  agitated  and  convulsed,  not  the  French 
DMion  only,  but  every  government  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
Hie  lint  abocks  and  commotions  were  portentous  indicatioos  of  the 
eXfilosiaD  of  a  volcano,  whloh  emitted  from  its  bowels  a  pestiferous 
vapour,  pregnaat  with  disaster,  nadnessi  aod  woo.  The  iU<oaa- 
sUtuote^  and  unsubstantial  theories  of  the  equality  of  mankind,  ■.  of  the 
parfeotihiJity  of  human  nature,  of  a  state  of  freedom. inQoiVfatible 
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tiop*,  ai^9D<le>ied  a  spirit  iif  iasubordinstioid  a  cmttBaiht  ff/M.v^ 
thurinyt-j^dfsd^n  pf  thoM  restraint*,  moral  apdipcial,.  which, ar»»o 
fsafialisi  ta  p»r4onal  i«curi^  and  th»  cawXfTUihle.wbiieifBnati  «f aumaiit  -. 
UMfiftiy,  Supti  prji^ciplei  and  pawiopt  qviicliQDed  into  lifQ  and  activity, 
under  the  aw«  of  bo  rspretBiny  or  controlling  inAuentfet  sithibited  (o 
«  ealm,  reflectiog  mind  the  appalling  spectacle  of  a  people  impelled 
beadlDng,  by  the  fury  of  a  wild  and  heated  imaginaliOD,  into  the  moat 
preposterous  tohemes  of  ambition,  into  practices  «f  refined  wd  iw> 
paralieted  inhumanity,  into  the  wanton  profanatioaof  RlUhat  va&eT«r 
held.Hlcred  and  venerable)  affecting  a  scorn  of  the  common  civilities 
|nd  deoanciea  of  life,  and  rapidly  plunging  into  tb9  iLffweet  sigk  of 
giaasoan^  .iwdustuPUWBM,  aad  b[UtB|if.y.  ■ 

.  .'-f  M'l  Hey  iad  studied  atteutiteiy  the  conetltuAiop  of  hia  flWfttryi 
Had  WAS  Mioffii^ty  persuaded  that  it  14  calculated  tti  cUfi^Jse  n  beneGceot 
jn4iMlMW9verthfl  people  who  are  blessed  bythe  posaessiqi)  ofitiUFpau. 
io^  that  wttjch  js  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation.  He  hajl  drawn  ki»  political 
principles  Train  the  Bible,  and  considered  tlie  practical  recognition  of 
the  Supr^ip^  Being  as  the  great  Governor  of  the  world,  with  a  serioiu 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  religion  and  the  obligations  of  christian  m^ 
Tfllity,  M  the  fundamental  supports  of  every  government,   witirout  . 
which  neither  prospeiiiy  nor  happiness  could  be  reaaooably  expeet«4»  ■ 
He  was  consequently  surprised  and  alBrroed  by  the  folly  and  teweritjr  . 
«CtbosBmea,  who,  seduced  by  fitnciful  sod  wiauiwtantial  th^iwii;^, 
sad  in  tha  vehsmeot  pursuit  oi'  irrational  and  visionary  ubje^tfi  Wfta 
•ager  to  trample  down  ail  fottate  ipBtituti(H)s> '«acred  ond  civil  *o  hiai 
(»$««'  all  (hat-  had  been  taught  by  the  wisdom  and  gxperiefifie  of 
former  a^Bs,  and  t»  si^bject  the  highest  and  mo^t  important  intensU 
of  n>anl(tnd  to  tbe  ^eat  of  rash  and  chinierical  experiments, .  Many 
9f  his  surviving  frien.ds  may  perhaps  recollect  his  remark  on  the  mur- 
der of  the  French  King: — '  I  am  no  prophet,  nor  shall  I  probably  ■ 
lire  tn  see  iti  but  I  greatly  mistake,  if  those  Mnti«#itt  have  not 
gone  forth  which  will  shake  every  tbrane  of  Europe  to  its  base-' 

"  The,  philosophical  and  political  creeds  whieh  ^uceeseivdy  sprung 
upi  were,  imposed  and  obaaged  until  the  prolific  faculty  «f  Frengh 
geniuaitself  was  nearly  exhausted;  yet  these  diversified  aBdmi^om^ 
ed  produfltlons  a^eed  in.«ne  cfiAspimwus  tendeaey,  tbii.  of  conduot-i 
tug  their  deluded  projectors  iMa  the  barbarous  estjiaTagBnoee  of 
ynarchy,  and  the  gkoniy  abyss  of  atheism).  The  uoinstructed,  oari 
rupt,  unprincipled  part  of  mankind,  were  aubjects  duly  prepared  ta 
receive  and  propagate  the  pestilential  feculence  (  and  never  were  th» 
etuissaries  of  evil  more  iptrepid,  active,. and  zealo4S  in  ooaunwaicUii^ 
the  contagion,,  and  Labouring  to  involve  all  hutman  beings  in  the  fame 
■riserias  and  liorrors  by  which  they  were  overwhelmed,  thv  .ftt  tbm 
itlstracliog  period.  ... 

•*  The  finnneu  of  Mr.  Hey'»  mind  seemed  to  be  shiUfen;  iie  wp|, 
Pl^reased  by  ta  unusual  dejectioo  of  spirit*  at  the  project  ef-tbgae 
ioipending  etorras,  wbieb  thresteficd  no  less  thaq  tha  entiir(i«v«h> 
tbrow  tf  all  that  was  4«ar  to  men,  as  memban  of  socie^,  and  *!>• 
vn^KiD,  «f  ftU  Uiatr  cbscced  t^  ai  candidates  fer  minoitalitji. 
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lege*  an4  NiKiuDiliei '  eojcFfednadef  th^Mootion  oC-BW^ra^unUd 


widptHntCdflttt  theikOgen  tO'whiob  the  couMrji  w«D  fextiOrtJ^,'  io'if 
clear  nod.  cAQvinoing  a  rwwier,  that  th<|y  wer»  nouaed  tp  iCKertiMi,  diM 
both  ateadily  and  (Sectuallyco-i^eratad  siiii  him  iii'flppitfingleTeli- 
iii|  and  revplutionary  priaciples,  and  in  encitii^  Boa  i^rid^ifig  * 
'spiHt  bf  loyalty  to  the  ^Ternraent,  and  Affection .  tp^he  lw^Ji>t"W* 
'dfthe  state.      He  maintained  a  corre8pondeitcewith^^y^l,foembf;n 


of  the  Hdlise  or  Cdmmons,  and  not  unfretjuently  BU^este^  iif ^t^uivM 


^which'Vrere'finafly  adopted  by  the  governmentj 


met  tri:  Hh  btioge  to  deliberate  on  the^est  Methods  of  ^v^fi^  and 
i«petHdg'th«  bMeful  influtnce  of  dtolbcratidaT'Aitd'fa%eMitial 'A%^l- 
pln,  and  all  the  vigour  and  euet^oFtris  thirffcWrW^re  iilMibtit^ea 
lUU  aotiM,  and  directed  10  the  great  Iptfrpo^ei  of  pfotaOttng 'the 
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JtiartMs  Xi^^/  miHm  1%.  &q.  SIS 

fiutborilHfc  great  nut  gecd  tU«^  wMchh*  p(innM,'Wei«  boittlKiant 
lw)lh<tke!B^nt  odd  gvuim  ofChriatiaBitjr."     (P.  1B4-^141.) 
'■  'Mir.  l*fearao(i  has  devoted  a  very  interesting  section  to  a  de- 
ftbilptioti  of  Mr.  Hey's   "zeal  and  public  spirit  in  promotitig 
jroatever  promised  bene^t  to  the  true  interests  of  mankiod.'' 
His  exerhons  relativfl  to  the  slave  trade,  the  Bible  SotMety,  the 
ednpatioaof  the  poor,  the  "Churcls  Missionary  Society)"  and 
;&>  variety  of  other  beneticial  institntianK,  general  and  local* 
.were  unwearied,  and  were  far  beyond  what    his  numerous 
ei^g;eiQentii  seemed   to   render  oracticable.     The  followinz 
circilmstancea  strikingly  exhibit  ois  character  at  the  age  of 
eiehty^two  years—- a  period  of  life  (t  which  men  are  not  gene^ 
nlly  either  very  zealous  in  planning  new  designs  of  bene  vol  en  c«^ 
'which  l^qnire  much  labour  and  pecuniary  sacrifice,  or  very  pa- 
tient ih  Uittehing  to  or  acting  upon  arguments  urged  ag&inat 
'rtieit  iaVonrite  schemes.  The,  circumstances  to  whidi  we  ulude 
ve^e  th^se  :  Th^I^aptist  Missionaries,  at  Serampore,  id  India, 
had  stated  that  they  had  the  literary  means  of  translating  tite 
i^r^tures  into  twenty-six  new  dialects ;  and  that  t  thousand 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  could  be  printed  in  ^ach  of  these 
dialects  at  the  moderate  expense  of  five    hundred  pounds. 
'Mr,  Hey,-tmpressed  with  the  importance  of  this  undertaking, 
donceiTed  .the  generous   design  of  immediately  raising,    by 
pnWte  subscriptiof),  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  to 
create  a  fund  fof'the  proposed  object.     This  sum  he  offered  to 
placie  in  the' bands  of  the  committee  of  the  Bible  Society,  for 
the  ex'dliisiye  purpose  he  had  in  view.    The  committee  weighed 
;ihe  prpposal  with  the  respect  and  gratitude  it  deserved ;  but,' 
fe^i\il  of  the  precedent  of  creating  a  separate  fundi  and  foresee- 
jing  many  eviU  likely  to  result  froi 
sure,  they  deqljned.  accepting  the 
.those,  of  appropriating,  it  at  thei 
deaf' as  was  the  object  to  his  b< 
.their  opinion,  and  proved  his  chari 
'by  F^thittingto'thtim  thfe  whole 
■J^ceived,  amounting  to  1475/.  wit 
"It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  fl 
sch^ine  on  their  own  responsibilit 
,500?.  for  the  first  thousand  qopic 

lion  of  the  New  Testament  into  a  dialect  of  India,  in  which  no 
translation  had  before  been  printed.  Some  time  after,  three 
suitable  translations  being  presented  to  the  committee,  the 
award  of  1600/.  was  voted  to  the  claimants;  and,  by  a  p'ainful,' 

Set  pleasing    coincidence,    the    intelligence   of  the  death   of 
[r.  Hey  reached  the  cotnmittee  at  the  very  meeting  in  wjiich 
'tius  award  was  jHOBounced. 
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:  Befort  we  conduct  oor  mden  to  'Hm  pkriod  af  Ht.  Htnr^A 
death,  which  we  have  thus  aatiapated,  wa  ibUl  quote  a  pU- 
slative  to  hia  domestic  and  privatf  cooduct  in  the 
bis  religious  duties. 

H«f  iDBrried  and  became  the  bead  of  a  familjr,  the  Gm 

■r  hia  houcehold  were  modelled  by  tbat  chriatian  wisiota 

m  long  the  governing  prhiciple  of  his  owp  nnind.     Ha 

be  not  less  his  duty  to  provide  for  the  Bpirituai  advaD*- 

over  whom  he  presided,  than  to  supply  their  bodily 

cordingly  established  the  regular  worship  of  God  In  his 

g  and  evening ;  at  which  his  appreoticei,  pupils,  and 

alfl'ays  expected  to  be  present ;  and  he  communicated 

er  times,  such  religious  instruction  as  he  judged  to  be 

heir  respective  capacities  and  situations. 

-  **  Tbe  manner  In  which  he  conducted  the  family  devotiona  was 

Mrioue  and  most  impressive ;  he  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  slowly 

aad  reverently,  now  and  then  offering  a  very  short  and  pious  retuaru 

90  any  particular  teKt  that  occurred.     His  praver  was  ofered  up  iritb 

a  devout  soieranity  and  reverence,  which  indicated  his  due  Tccoljec- 

tion  of  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  Hitn  whom  be  waa  addreasiog, 

Xtie  whole  service  rarely  exceeded  twenty,  or  twenty-five  miniites ; 

for  he  was  careful  not  to  make  the  duties  of  religion  weaiisotne  b^ 

protracting  them  too  long. 

'  "  On  ihie  Sunday  e^emag  he  would  sometimes  expound  part  of  a 
chapter  in  tiie  Bible,  or  explain  some  portion  of  the  service  in  the 
book  of  Cwnmon  Prayer,  or  read  a  plain,  praotical  sermon  to  his  fa- 
mily. On  Bome  occasions  he  would  explain  and  enforce  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  a  sermon  they  had  been  hearing ;  and  he  aeldoni 
Emitted  to  improve  any  affecting  incident  which  bad  occurrad  during 
tjhe  week.  He  was  careful  to  awaken  the  attaation  of  his  family  to 
tboae  sacred  seasoDS  for  which  our  church  liajB  provided  particular  ser> 
YLces  i  he  considered  tliese  appointnjeDts  as  favourable  opportunities 
gf  impressing  the  minds  of  his  family  with  the  doctrines  and  events 
which  it  was  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  these  oSices  to  comme- 
■borate.  Mr.  Hey  regarded  it  as  consonant  both  to  Scripture  and  the 
natural  constitution  of  our  minds,  to  celebrate  remarkable  events  a( 
Mated  times. 

•*  The  example  of  Mr.  Hey  will  prove  the  futility  of  those  excuses 

which  too  many  persons  employ  to  justify  their  neglect  of  the  Sabbath, 

Few  «f  thein  have  half  the  «ngegement8  which  demanded  his  time, 

imd  occupied  his  thaughtsi   yet  they  complain,  that  they  cannot  find 

~      ch,  and  to  employ  an  hour  or  two  in  the  ia- 

en  and  households  in  tlie  fmportaot  duties  of 

)g  his  extensive  practice,  and  being  frequently 

;s  at  a  considerable  ^i^ance  from  Leeds,   he 

;  tbe  morning  and  af^rnoon  aervice  of  the 

iw  as  many  of  his  patients  as  possible  ou  the 

(new  his  habits  and  manner  of  living,  they  di4 

£es  of  necessity,  to  sec  him  on  the  Sunday. 

ch  in  private  prayer  and  tnoditatiim ;  be  nn- 


Iher  ;did  hii  own  pleasure,  nor  ipalce  bia  own  w«rdi ;  but  tbe  iptervnla 
ofjjoblic  wi^bip  werp  filled  up  .by  QomejsiBg  "ritji  tiiaf^pi|y  op  di- 
TiM^ingei  and  melructinghllBerVanti  and  ine  children  of  ifris  Bun- 
day  8chool8."  ,{P,  20—23.) 

'  ^  The  old  age  of  Mr.  Hey  was  green  und  vigorous ;  his  eye- 
siglit  &nd  h'earing  continued  good ;  Kis  vocal  powers  were  still 
agreeable;  and  Lis  hand-writing  remained  Brm  and  distinct.  ' 
Jfe  remarite(L  t^t  he  cquld  enjoy 
of  life  as  i^ucD,  as  ever;  and  that  be 
by  reason^  of  strength  he  had  passed 
^treagth  was  as  ^et  "  labour  or  eon 
^  fortnight  qf  bis  death,  visiting  j 
ien  or  twelve  miles  from  his  house, 
duties  of  the  4*?  ■"  He  expired  M 
days'  illness.  His  disorder  prevent 
family  and  friends  in  the  same  colle 
as  be  had  done  on  former  occasion 
lie  said  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  s 
bis  unclouded  bopes  of  a  blissful  ii 
that  Saviour  whom  be  had  so  long 
VQured.to  serve. 

There  are  many  other  particulars  in  the  volume  befora  ub« 
which  would  well  bear  transcription  or  *i 
must  be  contented  to  quit  the  subject  of 
■iiompiter,  to  whom  the  public  is  greatly  ini 
useful  and  interesting  record  of  facts  and  \ 
he  contemplated  by  a  rightly  disposed  min< 
benefit.  Mr.  Pearson's  own  instructive 
woven  with  his  work,  indicate  deep  thougl 
would  appe^'  doubly  valuable)  if  read  wit! 
iting  over  the  memoir/ so  as  to  allow  the  m 
for  more  orderly  reflection  than  readers  are  a 
in. during  the  progress  of  a  narrative.  Me 
in  this  volume  a  variety  of  incidental  rem* 
connected  with  the  duties  and  manners  ol 
we  recollect  no  uninspired  volume  better  ai 
the  bands  6f  a  young  man  entering  on 
a  manual  of  instruction  in  the  moral  dii 
occur  in  the  exercise  of  his  honourable 
safeguard  to  his  own  personal  conduct, 
logical  reflectipns  are  peculiarly  excellent) 
thei  respected  author  wdl  find  tnat^  b^st  re 
tions — the  consciousness  of  having  done  p 
and  especially  to  the  ypunger  niembers  o 
which  he  himself  is  ao  bright  an  ornament 
that  be  will  do  well,  ja.  another  edition, 
&  cleaier  order,  and  better  (^oaological  (urangeiaeDt. 
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AiT.  XV^BAMFdRD  ON  SCHOOL  ArSClfM^JIJ 

Atttys  on  the  DucipRne  of  CUMrm,^arHcularUf  tit  ra»Mt 
tfuir  Bducatim ;  ^y  the  Rev.  K.  w.  Bamfom,'  or^TBAiW 
College,  Cambridge,    ■p.p.  159.    London,  1822.     '  -'J  ""'^ 

WnKraVk  anynew  ditcOTetiCBCfUibc  mule  in<0ife-^it6if 
6f- education,  we  are  mnch  interned  to  dotibt ;  bnt  AM  k'»i«« 
prttcticftl  Tt^fotmatioD  is  neccMary,  we  entertahi  ftb'idoODt'at 
eH ;  and-  tre  therefore  f^l  indebted  to  tliose  fl4iA  ^rfttwf"^ 
pnblic  with  the  reanlta  of  Hieir  experience,  especiiffljF'wh^iiJ'^M 
ra  the  instance  of  the  work  before  us,  they  strobgw  ai^^^ 
ticolar  points  which  they  have  diligently  elaborated, "Sd"«il 
which  their  ideas,  if  not  new,  are,  what  \ti  (arbetl»t^  wkU.^1^ 
tared  and  pmctJcaUy  nsefiii.  --i.  -H 

Ibe  chief  topic  of  Mr.  Bamfbrd's  paMibation  ift :  th^^  I6ftg«i 
telnated  syatem  of  corporal  castigatlOh,  as  it  e:d!rt»' ill'wt 
many  of  onr  schoole,  public  imd  prints ;  a  topti^  eh  vrifi^ 
much  has  been  said,  and  said  aUy,  but  whie^'hteWl^hfM 
been  dilated  upon  with  such  abundance  of  dfftailj'tod'&tipt^ 
libandaaee  of  qnotetion,  as  in  this  Iitli% 'rollitee:  'Vld  Jt'^^l^ 
fiuHs,  Ka8Atimg8,'aitd  eitatioas,  all'dtitfftl^'-lfi^'lMst'st^&^i 
cADSfderStion.  '      "        '  .r-i.\-..\    n^Hinrfi  T,jtK 

'  It  has  often  appeared  to  ns  a  BOrtil^Wtiaf 'Bifl^a]'''ci^<icttAi 
iltBPCe,  riratwlrileinoHier  departm'^nta'df  febtial"aiid'lia*4feg^ 
lift  the  pK)gre88  of  modem  tmpTOvettrtne'ii  feVe^*ilfeie«*^ii 
Me,  the  Bvstem  of  pnni^UDents  in  our  abHD6!s;'ftir'uic''h{M^ 
and  middle  classes  of  society,  TelygeneiaUyWrtitibbi&i:i«it^ 
IrhatHwaB  in  fhe  darkeBt'age».  Ilie  MiiOtttaly'f^t&fe'wWTe- 
markilble  since  the  inbvdnetioh  of  Ih^  aystenl  dPinmMS'^ 
btrncttODj  and  the  preventive  disci^Hhe  e^oih^d^'Wlth  ^ 
admiiuBttation  of  fliat  System,  info  So  iriaiiybfour'S^tittiftrft* 
tbecbtldren  of  thepoor;  By  meaiis  'of  tfe  plrovifiionl  WtB* 
M^ras  plan,  the  disgusting  «xhibMbfr  of '  c6r|)t)ral  Jtunfltftttt^ 
Mbenisbed  from  tb^  efeaia6sTnaryin^ftttiti6nfi;';fef 'ta^af^i 
nobleman  or  gentleman  who  would  vote  for  the  ^ismissd'  ttfii^ 
mastbrc^r  a  Triage  Oi'tiatlotial  sehool,ii1io  shdtdd  Wfitr  fi^rtet 


the  genins  of  the  system  as  tb  govern  his  litflii  6ihtri__  _ 
seventy  of  punishment,  instead  of  by  constant  vigttahcfej'ieHt- 
ployment,  and  prevention,  expresses  no  reluctance  thatfais  owtt 
Bon  should  undergo  a  weekly  or  daily  flageilatioh  byft'dal^ 
authorised  and  classical  band.  The  plea  urged  by  the  iHasMr, 
and  nsnally  admitted  as  incontrovertible  by  ttie  pamnt^'itf^'^^tl^ 
tyrant's  law — necessity.  This  necessity  ia  leanieiflT  jirtrreS'l^ 
Mgnment,  and  fortified  hy  prescr^on.  '  la  ^drti  m?fs'tf(HLyk 
have  beeu^o^ed ;  and  the  country  has  long  flooriBhed  under  the 


ing  aystem,  a  practice  handed  down  to  lu  by  6nr  aneeBtonj 

cfafses. 

tjQjMt*W"*'PWH"'^iPf  corporal  ponishnjentsv  haj( .  la&g.  bW9/ 
p^l^l^y  yery  rajehr  ''/Mew  "  eidi^j,"  iji^  tlwt  givee'  or  him 
at  takes;  wd  if  jrp,hiui  feltiany  doufct  on  tbei  subjeot  be- 
fore, we  could  not  have  long  addicted  ouraelves  to  the  aome- 
v4tfrt!»iB0iilw  biHr*ry  cooelMivepae^B  otMr.EMaEwdj  wHh- 
fi|*6(mHtg^.»hi^,OpiBiop;  wjt  fpr  th(i.Hiereaake  of  aparingift 


^^P)^(^  lOf  ow  iu^Qpile  Bucceuots  tbet«an>  aiwl.tortun# 
p|^a{bi,W9etWlotof<tfa«siiKfathflr9,  but  for  tbe.puipese  o(  inv 


f^;^(4iJ9R,'^Md'ewdi»il^g  ewrsotuiols  AOisewhat^iaore  accordctat 
^i^t^  i^Uea.iheyM  preseat  are  with  the  »pi)^t  of  ChnstiAaity) 

We  are  as  fully  aware  as  the  m^st  Btr^waw  adv^ocfite  fof 
0^(>r^tpifD^«h^^t^,.  thatn,tb«y,;caiiBot  be,  diflpeneed  vfidk 
^^^,  spfap/ </dfgwvte jfftb^tUe  can,  be,.f0iMd  (o.^ptcfofm  tk»r 
g^KT  M  thje  probleoft  be  merely  how.  to  cottthwt  wast  easily,* 
#pftW%iftf  -WteU^ttial, ".  icalkii^g,"  .wedginff^w  much'  IwrpiBg  *» 
pw^blB,.ipto>>.  giwen  Mundreihays,  witb  the.  least  labour  of 
WflA W  bff^  tOifJ^. ipstojpton  (QQ,  liftsthodj Fperhape,  ia  «H¥««W 
to^t  <^«M<)WWg>h]e(a,to  foam,  thp^if,  oto  inprali(,«Ml  waune?* 
uter  their  own  fashion;  to  interfere  with  no  prHOt*^  Ai)4  ^4 
efftff^].p%:\^v^pB\,it/fJi^vfT  ,v'v»ov.t  oe-wnwwiabtfl,,  wtes*'  it 
^i|ii(^4i>^9^y.i^?i!d^tu^  thie.pfface  o£  the  master joryjto -defeat  tb? 
UiVP^  f^otfii  pf  th9,iji»fit<jJ40fl.i  «nd  to,«»ct.no  otJbieE-EfyBtem' 
*i^|d»Hty»iHiWit!wt,^  boy  sh^J  ttitherlieafuhiBlfSS^o^qticwtt- 
fWw/pJjifM.^Wie.^ybfiinS'l^'e^  flogged.  ..  .,■>  -  ,  i:  . 
;.,^A,^^wIl^«?th^l)4pf;manSgingpostTh9lW)rti*fo^w^dto  w»^TW 
AW=qe^irtij^,ffelJ,;,,9(idwwild,  pod9i»bt*  ftn^wer§till  bfiltftTi^tft 
W^ffHWa^, (^^res,  tl^fy,lja4  a  flieftt4i(^apaoity  to  diw^ifl, its 
yfi»iMffwlf'(i^qi^'  |If,;thft  wtoleprqbl^wbe,  as  we,hw?.saifl„it0 
(CPfitiivpjJipsT  40*,  ejiactfid  "^  tftle  of  brick*  "  shail  ,be  ta^te^iaJfy 
^t^Nieqiii  wi)Lh  ot  wttVou^.filrawk.we  dflfiot  iknpw  tJuA^b^Wc 
pl^.p{t4,be  ,(;fHitrir«d,tbaiL.ri^t,.  qeTeiQ^;aad  i«^£ciiiiUQate 


/  Q^^^thoi'lieg^ns.  w^itb  exanaipifig'son^  of  the  cttmnt^ob- 
^tipst.tQ  the  abolition  of  corporal  f^olaetic  caatigaitioq.  H« 
4pes  fib%  a£cuB^  alt  ^choplinast;era  of  intentjxiaai  barbarity  ;  he 
',t^tes;^h^jhe^tias,elif  was  ooce  a  fiagell^rian  on  principle;  but 
^)f(,4eij,i  ap^-^ip  own.gondseo^e. and  experience,  convinced 
im  pf  me,errpr,  and  ne.  flow  ,  endeavours  to  extricate  bifl 
f^J0W^^c^ogue^(w^.uSe^the  w^tii^everenHj/ aod  ol^&icalljjj 
jjpD|a,t^^|(;uiJMripiispfedilectio^.  Qustom,  pteposseseio^aA^ 
ft^^WP<H^  IWPWii)'^  l^.iaaiMiideFS  M  nnclvjug  inaqor* »t^w^ 
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Ill  JHMTMtfdbttt^DJM^Aa. 

iMtBresad''ft«qneot'iaatihty.  HciBditet,  hswevw/'^vt"^  tfas 
lowest  class  oi  masters "  are  accustomed  "  to  beat  wtthotit 
thdu^ht  ctr  cftlcuktion ;  the  rod  is  the  scsptre  of  thsirstraight- 
fofward  and  simple  government.  '  The  higneit  clai(»  of -niattbTB/ 
(he  thinks),  adopt  severity  upoa  principle,  for  the  sake  of  tii« 
strict  obedience  aiHl  industry  wKich  they  imagine  can  db  a6 
other  tenus  Ik  secured.  M^ny  wbo  view  with  indignaticn  tfaii 
practice  of  pMatonat«lychaati«ae:  children,  wev«etfri«nd»to 
wholMoms"  ^^tCimafff  whipping.  Mr.  Bunfoid -ntduj^^ 'ttl 
witli  soow  quotation*  on  this  aab^eet..  One  of  :k08  aHtibeiitief 
fMiddendorf)  hBving  uttered  a  prmmble,  that  vAcMO*  mMny 
ftoyfi  omnnot  ba  idtinBged, "  nisi  verbera  qn«adoque'«KJiib*aBt*p 
et  plftgtti"  &c.  goes  <ni  to  eaact,  that  they  be  legitinaMy 
'flogged,  subject  to  the  following  cautioaary  remaw,  mmong 
Otkeri;  "Vemmme  caput,  ccBteraaquc  principee  atqaenfelles 
'  oorporis  bnmam  pistes  per  animi  impotentiam  Isedereat,  et  quos 
fld  erudtendu^  loraandumque  suaceperant,  turpes;  mu^los,  «t 
ineptos  ad  diacendum  reddereat;  reete  a  majoribua  nostri* 
saDctum  est,  ut  virgis  et  ferula  pnoceptores  uterfentur,  qmbtja 
es  membra  -oontrettarsnt  ■<\^»  a  .penculo  ma^ime  tuta.  stmCf 
We  paM  «ver  the  «iirioiw  aaaCooiioAl^eBonptioD. which  follows, 
to  mow  whet'  part^ef  the  huaaao  ifiaarn  .ar«<mo»fi  aathtrally 
adapted  to  b8  tdie  proper  recipients'of^chaativenient;  awl  ahlU 
ibly  t^emadc,  tliM  the  wtnthy 'gmtJeman- quoted  (Kd'^'ftM 
Metaif  to  b^  awttv«  of'tbe  insofficieaeyof  iBaeFting'iyravtsoa  iw 
M  ettftbtafttA;  in  the  *<iministrati«n  ef  which  one  iftdWiduetl' iK 
te'be  fUiciiser,  judge,  jury;  and  ^eeutioner,  wMnnft  reepdndi' 
bility  or  appeal.  .  :   . 

'  Mr.  Bamfovd  e^^ns  what  he  wiahet,  and  what  he  does-'not 
wish,  in  the  following  passage ; — .  '■  '<  -    "• 

"  '"  I  feel  that  by  attempting,  in  any  way,  to  repMbate  the  mode  of 
Corporal  pnnishment,  1  shall  be  accused  of  desirirr^^to  invatlc  the 
Hght,  and  dirainieb  the  authon'ty  of  riie'iUBlteF,  aDdconseqiKatlfttf 
Mov  tbe  boys  a  boanJtewandimmmrdlcd  llbefty;  1}MsiftT«ryfl» 
Abm  lay  intention.  Notmecafi  be  s  mare  rigid  AxaotDrAfdisaipbBef 
and  order,  and  Bubmissioa,  than  I  prorssa  to  be.  I  diSev  in  (fat 
BseansofprvCHrmg  sod  iDain(aitiiBgidiKipliD»;Di>t«4iatb«r  discipline 
■hould  be  obtained,  I  acknowle^e,  if  an  (rffenca  be  ceraatittsdt 
^  the  dignity  or  authority  of  the  person,  against  wboni  the  offence  is 
conmitted,  is  to  be  supported  and  maintained,  leet,  if  it  go  unpu- 
Qiehed,  his  authority  be  dei^pised,  and  bU  honour  impaired.' 

"  Corporal  punishment  is  frequently  considered  an  less  objectionably 
in  schools  for  the  lower  class  of  peopled  But  look  at  its  effect  in 
the  case  of  juvenile  offenders,  after  they  are  relieved  from  the  cogni- 
sance of  their  matters.  A  boy  at  scboal  cajnmits  a  triSing  famtj 
i^ieb,ingitpnJt»My,  mi^  faa«»bwn  picwtrted:  lif-ia^^^^^^or 
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-Rt  [east,  veefalf.    By  being  aecditonrtd  to-  it^  I>e  Inrns  to  benr  !t. 

.  Hhs  boyt  thuB  hardened,  comes  out  into  the  world:  he  gett  leaguefl 
perbapi  irich  bad  company  :  he  pilfers  Or  Birlndtes :  he  is  ordered  tn 
De  whipped.  No>r.what  efTecU  niay  this  be  expected  to  have  i  NodB, 
but  to  make  him  worse.  '  The  punishment  hardens  the  offender  ;  he 
feels  aAer  the  punishment  as  degraded  as  he  can'be,  apd  is  careleiik 
of  reputation,  and  of  his  future  actions.'  ''■ 

"  Again,  ttiere  is  a  cry  of  ftise  humanity,  ydti  do  thtfm'  n6  liat-lrii 
50U  had  better  flog  children  th8n  silver'  theni  to  be-  vicious:  '  If  flD 
Other  wg^ri  tailed,  rather  than  the  child  shoiild  be  lost,  I  might  reluc* 
ttlntly  try;'  with  Tillotson,  Sturm,  and  others,  as  the  last  resmircK 
«hat  efifeet  flogging  would  have;  but  to  bdabonr  him  with  a  stick,  ot 
f«rula,  or  taws~-to  hit  him  over  the  head— to  pluck  his  hair — to  strike 
him  roughlv  on  hta' ears,  or  rudely  to  pull  them— iln  k>clc  hitn — to 
torture  his  body  in  any  wa}',  for  mistakes  in  learning,  for  errors  ii 
ia^tbetit,   for  little    inconsistencies^   for  dpvii 
arising  from  tb^.  vivacity  of;  youth,  ^nd  «  negle 
tion  apd  employment,  are  mstances  of  real  h 
neither  countenance  nor  recommend.     I  had  r^ 
gome  means  of  prevention,  and  become  charget 

'  humanity,  than  practise  what  is  truly  false  disi 
of  character  cHn  be  produced  by  the  rod, 

"But  Iheh  would  you  deprive  all  masters  of  Its  use  ?  Is  tHere"Mjt 
8  mighty  dtstinction  between  those,  who  soberly  and' discreet^  apply  it 

-in  tnitances  of  gr«at  miicoBduet  and  idleness,  arid  thase,  who  pa»- 
lionBtdsr  abBse  Inds  for  some  insi^^nifleant  oAencr?  With  Ae  iWe'of 
th«  rod  I  make  no  qualifications.  But  yet  I  wiab  not.to  deprive  goaA 
mWtBri  of  tbeir  discretion'  to  use  what  mode  of  corre^tion^they  amy 
ple^e. , ,  If  tbey  iaithfuHy  labour  in  their  vineyHTd)  «nd  are  vigilant  10 
oppose  the  radication  of  any  evil,  they  will  very  seld^Qi,  if  ever,  baT« 
occasion  to  resort  to  violept  i^ eatures.  .   ,       < 

"  Do  you  wish  the  same  licentiousneEs  of  conduct,  it  is  said,  to  be 
allowed  to  boys,  which  so  many  lawless  men  at  present  practise  ?  {Jdj 
rather  than  that  should  ensue,  I  would  recommend  them  to  be  floggea 
a  iozeti  times  every  day.  A  perfect  obedience  and  cheerful  submis^ 
sion  must  be  secured.     I  only  want  this  to  be  done  by  rational  mean;. 

'  I  do  not  wTsh  children  to  be  treated  as  men  ;  but-  they  may  be,  must 
be  used,  as  beings  of  the  same  DBtitre  with  m'^n.  Who  is' there'ttiat 
does  net  epurn  at  the  idea  »f  flageltatory  compulsion  f  Who,  lA 
maohood,  would  eudure,  in  learning  any  language  or  aciencei  ttw 
treatment  of  infancy  t  We  condemn  all  despotism  and  feudal  right 
in  the  government  of  men,  but  in  the  management  of  children,  rehc* 
mently  support  absolute  tyranny.  They  at[e  compelled  tq  obey  tb^ 
arbitrary  mandates  of  those,  whose  qualifications  to  govern  are  frer 
f|uently  not  the  most  appropriate.  They  are  cruelly  goaded  up  the 
rugged  and  thorny  road  of  learning. 

'■  But  I  am  asked,  why  make  so  much  work  about  a  little  beating  I 
Do  you  think  that  men  of  learning  and  good  manners  are  so  lost  tO 
«li««4ter>  «a  anfeeliDgly-to-sl»8o  cfaDdrenP  -  Do  tiW]Miot*^perit 
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_  ^  It  improper  whippingt  •■  wdl  u  yi»in«lf  f  if«t  -lo  oftw  ■■  I 
ould  wish  :  but  if  the;  do  condeina  undue  HverUy,  it  it  too  oAen  hj 
'wordi,  and  not  by  deeds.  When  ia  echool  a  large  majartty  exercise 
Jittle  discretion  in  puniihing  children  ;  and  their  diicretioQ  u  not  ud- 
ftequently  guided  by  interest,  and  not  tw  justice. 

"  After  ell  that  has  been  said,  and  snail  be  saidt  unless  the  senti- 

Seats  and  habits  of  the  country,  its  punishments  and  notions  of 
>nour,  and  disgrace,  shall'  undergo  great  alterations,  and  n  rerormat 
tion  be  oflected  iotbe  mode  of  teaching  scliools,  it  were*  perhaps,  in 
Vain,  to  expect  children  to  be  educate^  without  compulaion  and 
Iiar^ei*.  Not  only  are  there  great  defects  in  the  internal  organisa- 
tion and  conduct  of  schools,  and  tlieir  instruction,  but  the  mor^  cha- 
racter, and  iho  dispositions  of  many  masters,  particularly  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  icliools,  together  with  the  prejudices  and  idcod* 
pidenUeness  of  parents,  all  unite  to  perpetuate  a  multiplied  source  of 
present  and  future  evil." 

id  essay  relates  to  the  subject  of  scholaetic 
ancient  Jews.  ThiB  ia  not  only  a  very 
ielf,  but,  from  the  frequent  miEap plication 
non  and  otlier  scriptural  writers,  is  of  con- 
to  a  right  view  of  the  subject*.  Our  own 
iSftges  of  scripture  which  seeoi  to  enjoin  oq 
parents  the  corporal  chastisement  of  their  children  are  to  be 
taken  in  reference  to  the  then  prevailing  modes  of  jnvenile 

SuoisbmeQt,  and  are  opposed  solely  to  false  tenderness  and 
^ebleoess  of  discipline.  It  is  preposterona  to  contend  that 
fii^mon  meant  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  juvenile  scourging  for 
tt»  own  sake,  or  independently  of  the  moral  or  other  useful  ends 
for  the  attainment  of^ which  it  is  applied,  or  that  he  would  have 


thought  his  precepts  slighted  if  those  ends  were  secured  by 
milder  means.  If  it  be  necessary  to  construe  and  apply  all 
such  passages  according  to  their  literal  import,  instead  of  their 


general  scope  and  spirit,  how  are  we  to  explain  those  kindred 
expressions  used  to  represent  the  moral  discipline  employed  by 
the  Almighty  for  the  correction  of  his  disooedieot  children? 
i)id  St.  Paul  think  that  Solomon's  advice  as  to  the  corporal  pu- 
ru^ment  of  children  was  strictly  applical^  to  Christian  par«]ts 
when  he  urged  his  Ephesian  converts  "  not  to  provoke  their  chil- 
dren to  wrath,"  but "  to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord."  The  scriptures  every  where  enjoin  pai«ntB 
to  tr^n  their  children  by  firm  discipline ;  but  the  expreesioas 
employed  to  enforce  this  point  by  no  means  extend  in  their 
spirit  beyond  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  coercion  that  is 
requisite  to  effect  the  desired  object.  This  may  afford  to  be 
less  severe  in  proportion  as  the  regulations  and  'system  of  the 
family  or  school  are  judicious,  unlfoTm,  and  vigilantly  adminis- 
teted.    If,  however,  the  exhortations  of  Solomoa  mmt  be  coq;> 
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vtiaeil-tuilylitiTdiy,  bfritrsmenbtMd  A«tnoh«ii-lntCTpr«to- 
tlwi  eonflites  tbemte  parenti,  whose  faults  in  the  diwl^liDe  t>f 
^b>-  children  ar«  not  iisually  those  of  too  great  'sttiiitBeds. 
"Riem  ia  no  exhortfttion  to  ichdohnasten  tiJ  beware  df'iindue 
lenity,  and  not  "  to  let  their  bouI  spare  for  the  crying  "  of  (heir 
.tender  charge.  But  let  us  hear  our  author  on  this  anbjeijt ; 
,  ^'  Hfily  Writ  ai«r(U  m  wt  .<ippeityiuty  «f  Moertaining  (be  .^mwA 
jiotions  ai  coriwctiiiD  knw^  the  Jaw.  All  writers,  aod  portimhr^ 
jlhq  r«vaar«rs  of  flagcltatiop.  .r«£er  t«  tha  bwdc  of  Frorerba  for  tin 
authority  and  ituctioa  ofso  «isQ  a  Viita  »  Solomon.  Far  oMily  8000 
jaftra,  intuten  of  Hhooh  Iwire^uoted,  with  peculini  oomplscent?,  this 
jfriend,  m  they.MjFt  of  ichaiulio  severity,  plurainf  thennelMs  on  his 
afibidies  Ahem  uieh  «  ressen  for  their  bsrtiarity,  a«  angular  nisdom  snd 


shem  his  regard  for  hit  i 

(ioRl,  and  training  them 

but  it  it  fydy  diiputsd  w 

juwly  defwed  by  the  lite 

other  means  than  corpi 

trandering  child,  or,  by  n 

that  might  emue,  h\»  i 

greater  dog  re  e,  evinced. 

mmiA  jbew.his  i&i^on  i 

Its  applioatiea  e0e«t<ul 

caawnunioated,  ^  loo  a 

explains  tliii  peauge,  bb 

Mhera  of  ^  similar  nat 

j^irit,  aod  the  sense  of  tl 

east,  those  frtsndn  of  e: 

but,  unhappily  for  the  hi 

.Mooaoa,    by  a  literal 

-Asaribiiig  •  peeulior  ohi 

«faiah  it  is  used;  theyl 

'OthnaMBM.    To  gttmd  aganiBt  thlt  practical  misapplieation  of  Hofy 

Writia  iheeeoBOay^Aschoel,  laeserre,  thot  thsi rod— >tk« utstnt- 

,WHie  of  pusJsliHent-^ia  |i«e.put  £wr  the  pusiahment  itself.    *     *    t 

,Tbe  true  seoM  «f  Sqlamon's  i^boHaiB  «iU  be  iouod  ia  thii*  as  in  enm 

other  instance,  oantistenLvitti  sowd  wisdera.    It  is,  that  whetb  e^ 

ftncee  are  committed,  and  those  «.  sutherit*  do  not  take  meaH^tp 

prevent  the  repetition,  and  correct  the  offenaer,  his  real  inbareat  and 

happineas  are  overlooked.'— El  eras  nts  of  Tuition,  ii,  S90 — 2.       ' 

"  I  cannot  think,  so  prudent  a  man,  and  so  good  a  judge  of  humao 
BBlure  Si  Solomon,  irould  exhort  parents  to  inflict  a  severity  of  bodily 
pain  on  ini'ant«,  merely  for  that  playful  vivacity  of  ipirits,  which 
prompts  them,  oft  times  involuntarily,  to  diaregard  the  rules  of  re- 
straint. The  advice  he  gives  ia  principle,  ia  excelieat;  but  if  taken 
litwaUy,  and  applied,  as  it  often  is,  to  the  daily  occurrencei  of 
families  and  schools,  ^  liojda  b>  graat  ol^ctJMk.    A  moat  vahu^ 

yoL.  XX.  NO.  XL.  y 
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thmKUKttdor,  hon'STcr,  n^tpoM  hint  with  tfae  swection,  ihU.'  Pwfnt* 
'  attould  not  apue  the  red,  if  repropf  will  not  do,  which  it  but  neceutuy 
in  very  young  children  :  becaose  there  u  no  o^er  means,  perhapK,  to 
make  thefn  understand  the  ilifiereDce  between  good  and  eml,  decent 
and  unseemly,  but  only  to  make  them  emart  for  nie  one,  and  to  give 
them  some  sensible  plensure  for  the  other.'  Though  this  opinion  may 
be  Supported  by  plausible  reasons,  yet  an  able  and  learned  ichoalmaster 
tells  US,  that,  '  Nulla  rideatur  Ktas  tarn  infirma,  que  non  protinns, 
^uid  rectum  pravumque  sit,  discat.' — No  age  scenu  an  infirm  u  not 
immediately  to  learn  what  Is  right  and  wrong,  by  kind  admonition  and 
early  culture. — Quin,  lib.  I.  chap.  Ill, 

"  But,  though  it  seems  perftctly  clear,  that  Solomon  comprdiended, 
under  the  expression  of  rod,  correction  in  general,  as  be  saya  in 
another  place,  '  Foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  chHd ;  but 
the  rOd  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him  !'*-(ProT,  xxii.  tS;) 
f  et  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Jews,  'before  and  in  the  time  of 
Salomon,  did  use  corporal  chastisement  .In  the  punishment  of  a&aA- 
«rs;  and  that  he  recommended,  if  not  severity,  at  least,  great  strict- 
ness, to  parents  in  controlling  the  conduct  of  their  children." 

.We  pass  over. the  remainder  of  this  essay  or  chapter  relating 
to  ihe  aacieot  Jewish  system  of  education,  io  order  to  notice 
Essay  III.  on  the  Gretuaa  and  Roman  discipline.  Of  Greece 
■Mr.  BamEord:  r«marka : 

"  The  'punishments  of  the  diflerent  states  of  Oreece,  donbtlMS, 
coincided  whh  the  genius  and  nature  of  the  people,  as  welL  as  with 
the  leniper  of  the  instructor.  Each  might  have  its'  petniliar  bononn 
and  degradations:  Their  schools  were  mainly  modeHed  on  theplan  of 
their  national  governments.  '  Sic  in  schotis  literarum,  ut  in  magn* 
populo  leges  constituantur,  et  ita  in  puerili  turba  ad  laudem  prtetaia, 
et  ad  vituperationem  caatigatio  proponatur,  quemadroodum  in  civium 
conventiculis  magnis'sotet  fieri  tegumlatoribos.* — Sturm. 
•  "  Solon,  LycurguE,  and  the  other  philosophers  and  schoolmaBtere, 
'flccommouated  their  principles  for  the  management  of  children  to  their 
respective  {lolitical  constitutions.  With  these  the  modes  of  punis)^ 
ment  most  probably  corresponded.  In  some  states  flogging  might  be 
authorised  by  taw. '  It  might,  at  in  our  judicial  sentences,  be  ordered 
for  certain  triTlal  ofi^ces.  The  boy,  thus  suffering  according' to  IMV, 
would  find  it  needless  to  complain,  either  of  the  degree  of  puntshcoeitt, 
•or  of  the  arbitrariness  of  its  admiaiMntion.  It  was  sufficieot  I£tX»u( 
jMrBwrnrk^— YoH  order  me  to  be  beaten.  Thus  sandioDed  in-  the 
state,  it  would  saon  be  introduced  into  their  schools.  .  There 
it  might,  he  also  supported  by  rule  and  precedent;  'as  Demo*- 
thenee  says  against  Cooon  :  It  has  been  ordained  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  that  all  these  injuries  should  be  redressed  by  law,  and  not  by 
every  private  ri^an's  passion  and  caprice.' — Grotius. 

"  It  is  certain,  however,  that  scholastic  (as  well  as  other)  exactions 
were  often  secured,  and  obedience  enforced,  by  bodily  compnlsJoni 
and  that  deficiency  of  inteHect  and  condiict  was  attempted  to  be  sup- 
plied'by  corporal  chastisemeilts."  (P.  38,  83<)  . 
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■  'Tht  extent'to  wbichihis  syBtem  ttm  carri«dt  «reii  in  plneM 
hat  under  the  obduracy  of  Spartan  diaciplihe,  appears  from  am 
following  remarks  and  citatinns : 

'  We  complain,  perhaps  juitly,  of  the  severitjr  of  our  modem  maa- 

■   It  if  the;  "  '     ■ 


ters ;  but  if  tlie  accounts  are  true,  and  I  cannot  doubt  Ihem,  which  are 
given  of  the  conduct  of  the  Sophists,  who  were  the  chief  instructor* 
among  the  Greeks,  and  subsequently  among  the  Romans,  there  ii 
much  rensoD  to  regret,  that  they  ^ore  not  more  fretjuently  subjected 
ta  the  restraining  hand  of  the  Iqir.  For,  ea  Cretoflius  remarks,  Ihty 
mere  wont  to  bind  the  youlhfid/ollfyiiters  of  learning  to  tlakei,  to  lacerate 
^tem  61/  toiiurei,  by  the  mheet,  by  the  cage,  to  ttretcH  them  on  the  rack 
wth  cordi,  because  they  xaere  unaiU  or  unxdlling  to  pay  the  ntasfen. 
From  the  variety  oC  their  instruments  of  punishment,  from  the  vehe< 
mence  and  frequency  of  their  application,  we  cannot  hut  form  1  very 
low  opinion  of  the  refinement,  the  humanity,  the  authority  of  thess 
ftmous  teachATB.  DiatinguUhed  by  their  luxury,  their  cupidity,  tbeir 
irreligioji,  and  other  en.ormods  vices,  tbey  seem,  00  the  most  trivial 
occasions,  to  have  wreaked  the  overflowings  of  llieir  distempered  and 
iraieible  minds  on  their  unoffending  pupils.  Custom  and  tuutpatioa 
provided  them  with  a  systematic  gradation  of  implements,  to  be  em- 
ployed as  opportunity  or  passion  prompted.  From  the  golden  slipper 
to  the  excoriating  whip ;  from  the  uneasy  posture  of  the  body  to  the 
writhing  torture — all  instruments,  all  measures,  were  applied  to  upbtM 
authority,  to  gratify  innlignity,  or  to  extort  pecuniary  exactions. 
'  "  II  itclear  to  every  one,  says  Cresollius,  in  his  lumi 
iUieUrum,"  where  he  baa  collected  much  informatio 
that  ail  thete    are    moit  grievom,    viz.) — Tu^ifiriwi^ 

SpmKrrKPiiiitH  ;  rrff^Aavi ;  <(YX>"  :  item  irBTTvAei,  i^iur 

Viith-yiariam  instruments i  to  lacerate  the  body  ;  to  b\ 
(iittifrt  v/ith  the.oiheel;  to  suffocate  by  twisting  the  r 
posti,  vihips,  thongs.  He  says,  that  all  matters  andpw, 
outifie  marld  did  Jbrmerly  claim  the  right  and  power  o) 
those  scholars  that  vxre  dull,  and  of  torturing  them  1 


Libanius,  loo,  asserts,  that  parents  commonly  allowc 
*7X<>'>  CTpiiSAiur — to  beat,  writhe,  and  torture  their  child. 

"  ThemistiuB  says,  that  unfortunate  boys,  who,  Jrom  orphanage  or 
feverty,  could  not  pay  the  master's  remuneration,,  were  bound  to  slakea 
or  deslu,  and  cruelly  tormented."  (P.  41,  i2.) 
-  Mr.  Bamford'goes  on  to  quote  a  Tariety  ot  authors  to  the 
same  effect,  and  brings  forward  a  mass  of  similar  particulars, 
fbr  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  taste.  We  mast,  however, 
ftrtract,  by  way  of  specimen  of  Roman  discipline,  the  following 
□oble,  but  we  presume  not  very  authentic,  catalogue  of  the 
scholastic  exertions  of  the  far-famed  Orbillus,  the  Busby  of 
Rome,  who  has  come  down  to  posterity  crowned  with  a  birchen 
earland,  with  the  epithet  "^wgosus"  tacked  to  his  name  by 
Horace,  and  the  following  description  labelled  over  him  by 
^uetdmus,  "  Fuit  ipiatmse  acerbce,  non  modo  in  anti-sophistaa, 
y2 
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I  Dnui  ■•nnioBe  lapeisTit,  n4  etitm  in  di«ttipnloi,"-r«Ld 
ut  not  '<  Mrqoone  "  m«r«ly,  bul  in  a  mora  ftubitantial  maoiMCt 
as  the  catalogue  will  abundantly  show: 

'   **  Orbilkn  had  for  fifty>oiis  yean  auperlntDndmi  a  tai^  intthutlon 
i&  Bunbia,  with  i>ld.Aihioncd  severity.    Ons  of  hii  uthara  mait  a  e^ 
eolation,  fran  ragiitert,  which  he  kept,  that  the  Mtd  Orbiliui  in  tha 
eoutM  ef  hia  labourt  had  inflictad 
011,500  eaniDgi, 
181,000  flogging*, 
eO»,000  caitodiB, 
136,000  taps  with  Ibe  nileiv 
10,SOO  boxei  on  the  ear, 
98,700  talks  to  repeat  by  rote. 
It  was  further  ealculatsd  that  he  had  made 
700  boya  atand  dd  peaa, 
0,000  kneal  on  a  aharp  adga  ftf  waad, 
5,000  wear  die  toai'n  eapf 
1,700  hokl  the  red. 
-  «  QrbHhi  taught  in  Rome,  where  he  aane  in  Ciearo'a  CwKOldup  | 
Ud  was  the  firat  initructor  of  Harace."    (P.  48, 48.) 

'   The  diaciplin*  of  ttie  obildraa  (^  £ce«  penons  in  Kome  does 

»o1^  however,  t^paar  to  tiAve  been,  geaaialty  spealtinf^  so  Bevers 

as  ^e  foregoing  paatagea,  withoat  »  oounfaerpoiaa,  would  seem 

>f  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  writers  speak  of 

r  brutea  and  Blaves;  as  if,  by  tb«  way,  alave* 

an  brutes.     Our  author  quotes  several  B»« 

this  subject  from  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch, 

Quintiliau,  gf  the  last  of  whom  Erasmua 

Sthnicus  vir,  ut  sfeviim  ac  perniciosum  ex- 

ai  libenter  recipimus,  sEevieutes  oon  solum 

1  in  ffitatem  pene  virilem." 

ae  the  advocates  for  corporal  puoisbmenta 

to  study  Quiittilian,  and  to  imbibe  hia  truly  ichoioitic  spirit; 

we  mean  before  <rx«^4-^a  place  trauquit  and  free  front  external 

cares — degenerated,  according  to  the  pun  of  I}iog«nw,iat9  X«J4« 

a  place  oflitigation. 

xaaay  IV.  introduce!  us  to  various  English  writers,  a  few  of 
vhose  opinions  we  shall  quote,  Tha  toUowing  curious  story 
from  the  life  of  St.  Anaelm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbi^  in  tbq 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufiis,  forms  a 
suitable  introduotit>n  to  the  chapter.  The  passage  is  tramUated 
from  the  lAtin.  Rtemoir  prefixed  to  Anselm's  works:  CQloent^ 
1673: 

"  Qftoda't  igitur  tempore^  Sjc." 
"A*  a  certain  Abbot,  who  waa  acoounted  very  religious,  was  onqs 
talking  with   Anselm,  about  the  affairs  of  lubDastio  religion,  and, 
imonget  other  thiuga,  was  consvltipghim  about  the  boy^  vho  werf 
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brdngbt  Op  In  the  dofM«n,  h«  added*"  What,  lonjr  rou,'cu)-bt(hN]^ 
wkh  theml  They  are  pervern  and  incorrigible;  day  and  ni^t  wk 
ceau  not  to  bwt  them,  and  vet  they  always  become  wane  and  worse.' 
At  whisb  AnMim,  lurpriMa, '  Cpaieya  not/sBys-he,  'to  baat.  themf 
And  how  are  they  when  they  are  grown  Up  >'  '  They  are  dull,'  he  say>, 
',  and  brutish,'  But  Anselm  sayB, '  For  what  good  pufpoip  then  do  ye, 
who  for  men  have  brought  up  brutes,  lay  out  ul  your  mopey  and  care  {' 
But  he  Bniwers,  '  What  can  we  do  to  pievent  it  I  We  Constrain  them 
by  tien  meani  to  improve,  but  oil  to  no  purpow.*  '  CMteirain  theoiy 
io  you  i  Tell  me,  Father  Abbot,  1  pray,  W  yoa  mate  to  aet  a  plant  !■ 
your  garden,  and  just  after,  were  to  ihut  it  «p  on  every  side,  w  that  it 
oould  in  no  way  extend  ita  branches;  and,  wbeQi  aftw  a  year,  yau 
ahould  set  tt  free,  vbftt  Mrt  of  a  tree  wontd  iM»ie  thenea?  Uietesa* 
eertainly^  with  crooked  aad  entangled  branches.  And  who  would  bo 
to  blame  for  this,  but  yau,  who  as  unreasonably  confined  it?  This  ia 
just  what  you  do  with  your  boys:  tfaay  are  planted,  bf  oblation,  in  the 
oarden  oftfae  church,  that  they  may  increase  and  bring  fOfth  frUlt  10 
God.  But  ye,  on  all  sides,  so  restrain  them  with  alt  kinds  of  terrOftf^ 
menaces,  and  blows,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  smaHest 
liberty.  Therefore,  Indiscreetly  oppressed,  they  breed,  foment,  an4 
Bonrisfa  within  tbemselves,  depraved  and  (like  Anrns)  perplexed 
IbougbtB.  And  they  »o  contiitue  to  ofaeriah  ibetn.  tb«t  they  otwlutd/ 
••■da  all  the  itMatis  whleh  can  be  adtninisteced  to  oanaat  thna, 
Whenua  it  cDOiea  to  pos,  that,  becMH  th^  y eroeiva  m  you  no  )«*«« 
■B  afiection,  mo  kindnetE,  oo  ewestncu  tow«a4>  them,  ttiey  han  nf 
confidence  afUrwarda  of  any  food  in  yom  but  balieve  all  tb«t  yw  do 
proceeds  from  hatred  and  malice  against  them.  By.  this  wretclied 
meana,  it  h^pens,  that  as  they  a&erwards  increase  in  age,  sO  hatred, 
and  the  suspicion  of  every  evll,  increase  tn  them,  always  prone,  and 
bent  to  vice.  And  since  they  have  not  beeQ  bred  in  true  chanty  to 
any  one,  they  are  able  to  look  upon  ho  ooe  but  with  depressed  brows 
and  oblique  eyes.  But,  for  God  8  sake,  T  wish  you  would  tell  me,  what 
is  the  reason  that  you  thus  torture  them  i  Are  they  not  men  i  Are 
they  not  of  the  same  nature  as  yoursetvesP  Would  you  wish  that  to 
be  done  to  you,  which  you  da  to  them,  if,  indeed,  you  bad  been  what 
they  are?  But  enough.  Do  yon  wish  to  form  them  to  good  mannar* 
solely  by  blows  and  whips?  *  *  *  So  if  you  wish  your  boys  to 
possess  ornate  manners,  it  is  necessary,  that,  instead  of  the  depression 
of  blows,  you  bestow  upon  them  the  soothing  and  comfort  of  paternal 
alFection  and  gentleness.'  To  these  things  the  Abbot  said, '  What 
soothing?  What  comfort?  We  labour  to  constrain  them  to  a  grave 
and  steady  behaviour/  •  *  •  <  But  while  the  mind  is  yet  fragile 
in  the  service  of  God,  it  stands  in  need  of  tender  milk,  to  wit,  the 
gentlenest  of  (Rhers,  benignity,  phy,  obeerflil  •ncoaragemeii^etatfit^ 
abUsnpporl,  and  mucb  of  this  kind.'  *  •  *  The  Abbot,  hawg 
beard  these  words,  groaoiiu  said, '  Truly  we  have  erred  from  the  tru^b^ 
and  the  light  of  discretion  ha»  not  sbooff  upon  us.*  And  then  falling 
on  th»  earth  before  his  feel,  he  confessed  tiral  he  had  done  wroag,  that 
iw  waa  guilty,  bmI  re({uested  pardon  lor  the  past,  and  again  taqsgu* 
prwiwa  wBwdmrot  fa  tU  future."    (P.  57— 59^ 
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336  SUmfard  m  StUmot  DUeip^itt. 

'  The  opiihion  of  Ho'ger  Aschatn  next  fbUbW8;"Uid  froM'tlte 
learning  and  celebrity  of  that  eminent  man,  K  deserve*  grtrt 
attention.  Ascham  formed  the  idea  of  writing  his  princTpil 
work, "  The  Scholem^iBter,"  published  in  1571,  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance :  In  a  converBation  at  which  Ascham  "Vw 
E resent,  "  Mr.  Secretaire  "  stated  that  he  had  "  strange  news  ' 
rODght  to  him,  that  "  direra  scholars  of  Eaton  be  runne  away 
ttom  the  Bchole  for  fear  of  beating."  He  also  took  occasion  to 
wish  that "  a  little  more  discretion  were  in  manv  sd)oolmafd«ni 
in  usiitg  correction  than  commonlv  ther«  is ;"  adding,  that  they 
many  times  punish  rather  the  weakocas  of  nature  titan  the  faults 
of  the  scholar,  and  that  they  drire  peraons  in  ftiture  Hfb  to  bate 
literature.  Mr.  Peter,  a  man  severe  by  nature,  replied,  that 
*'  the  rodde  onlie  was  the  sword  that  must  keep  the  schole  in 
obedience."  Mr.  Wotton,  "  a  man  of  mild  nature,  with  soft 
Toice  and  few  words,"  supported  the  secretary,  adding,  tliat 
"  if  a  rodde  carle  the  fear  of  a  sword,  it  is  no  marville  if  those 
&at  be  fearfull  of  nature  chose  rather  to  forsake  the  place  than 
to  stand  alw^es  within  the  feare  of  a  sworde  in  a  Jonde  nuuis 
lumdling."  Some  other  persons  also  gave  their  opinion;  and, 
among  others,  one  Mr.  Haddoni  who  said  that  the  best-scbool- 
master  of  that  age  ^as  "  the  greatest  beater ; "  alluding  to 
Nicholas  Udal,  master  of  Eton  school,  whom  one  Toper,  one 
of  his  own  scholars,  has  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the-ftll&w- 
ing  dc^getel  lines : 

From  Paul's  I  wen^ 
\     '  To  Eton  seat, 

.      _    .  To  learn  straightwayB 

The  Latin  phrase; 

When  fifty-three  - 

Stripes  given  to  me  .    >' 

At  OQce  I  had, 

F(ir  &ultB  but  small. 
Or  none  at  all ; 
It  came  to  pass, 
Thus  beat  I  waa ; 
See,  Udal,  see, 
The  mercy  of  thee, 
To  me  poor  lad  I 

~  llie  opiniMi  of  Ascham  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract : 
'  **  In  nnmerom  placet  of  bit  excellent  Schoolmaster,  he  has  severely 
•xprened  his  diiapprobation  of  flogging.  He  exhorts  masters,  *  If  the 
childe  mitte  either  in  forgetting  a  word,  &c.  I  would  not  the  master 
either  frown  or  diye  with  him,  &c  For  I  know,  by  good  experience, 
^t  a  childe  shall  take  more  profit  of  two  faults,  gentlee  warned  of, 
than  of  four  things  rigfatlie  hitte.'    He  lecommendi  *  cheerful  atUso^ 
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_  ,  »e>iet  iMTing  babinde  juste  praise  ronweU-cbiog.'    .'  Chufe 
.4iat  haMilie,  fur  that  shall  both  dull  Iu9  nitte,  ti^d  dhcorage  his  dili- 
gence, but  mogish  him  gentelee,  &c.'     '  Love  is  fitter  than  feare, 
IjentleneBse  better  than  beating,  to  briog  up  a  childe  rightlie  in  learn- 
ing.'    '  Maqy  scbole master*,  some  as  I  have  Been,  moe  as  I  have  beard 
'  tell,  be  of  so  crooked  a  nature  as,  when  they  meete  with  a  herde  witt^ 
scholar,  they  rather  breake  him  tlian  bowe  him, .rather  marre  him  than 
tnend  him.     For  when  the  scbolemaBter  is  angrie  with  some  other 
matter,  then  will  he  soneSt  Taul  to  beat  his  scholar.'     '  Even  the  wisest 
of  your  great  beaters  do  as  oit  punbh  nature,  as  they  do  correct  faul  tea.' 
*  A  child  that  is  still,  silent,  &c,  when  he  cor 
teaching,  he  taaketfa  coraging,  he  lacketh  a 
Jacketh  beating,  nor  any  word  that  may  tnoi 
sor  any  deed  that  may  drive  him  from  learnii 
living.     For,  in  very  deede,  fond  scholemastf 
them  the  hatred  of  learninge.'  '  They  gnd  Tea 
He  beautifully  illustrates  the  reason  why,  in 
are  happy  and  gay,  but  in  school  they  ar 
languid.     In  the  estampte  of  Lady  Jane  G    .. 
that  '  love  doth  work  more  in  a  child  for  virtue  and  learaing*'  than 
fear.'"     (P.  61, 62.) 

Milton's  enltghteaed  view  of  thU  subject 
'  was  oropinioa  that  if  education  were  rightl 
"  would  have  more  ado  to  drive  our  duOest 
our  Btocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite  des 
nurture"  than  they  have  at  present,  or  at  1 
"  to  hale  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hope 
atinine  Jeast  of'  sow  thistles  and  brambles  which  ie  commonly 
Bet  before  them."    We  think,  indeed,  that  Milton  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  he  could  make  the  acquirement  of  Greek  and 
Latin  as  delightful  to  our.  "  stocks  ana  stubs"  as  he  intimates 
in  this  passage.    Some  coercion,  we  fear,  will  always  be  neces- 
sary to  induce  the  generality  of  boys  to  mount  that "  hill-side," 
which  Milton  describes,  in  a  flow  of  liquid  sounds  as  melodious 
as  the  enchantments  which  he  celebrates,  as  "  laborious  indeed 
at  the  first  ascent,  but  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of 
goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 
■    "The  witty  Dr.  South  thought  that "  with  some  natures,"  we 
suppose  he  means  "  stocks  and  stubs,"  austerity  must  be  used ; 
for  which,  in  his  own  way,  he  gives  a  reason,  namely,  that  in 
the  composition  of  youtn  there  being  a  mixture  of  man  and 
brute,  it  is  requisite  that  while  the  former  is   ittstntcted  the 
latter  should  be  chastised.    He,  however,  thinks  that  to  chas- 
tise discreetly,  and  "  to  the  benefit  6f  him  who  is  so  unhappy 
as  to  need  it,"  requires  more  judgment  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
|Qost  Bcbgolmasters ;  "I  mean,"  he  says,  "  those  P/agosi  Or- 
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MK,  tboOT  mmMimuen,  ntlMr  lb&  inrtraoU^  af  ;, 
ftnmt^fiHtr  to  hy  tAout  tktm  m  m  tmmk  or  tmH,  gr  to'du^ 
pMat  boys  before  a  Sportui  ftM&r,  or  nthervpMt^  Annte^to 
iir  a  Clmrtian  school."  He  edioits  those  "paedagc^cftl 
Jehna,"  ihose  "  ftirions  school-drivers,"  to  take  the  advice  of 
Ph<Ebtu  to  Phaeton ;  adding,  that  *'  stripes  and  blows  are  the 
last  and  basest  remedy,  and  Bcajc«  ever  fit  to  be  used  bat  apoo 
•Qch  as  cany  their  brains  in  their  backs,  and  their  souls  ao  dull 
and  stupid  as  to  serve  for  little  else  bat  to  keep  their  bodies 
from  patrefiw^D." 

The  discipline  of  English  grammar  sebools  till  within  the 
hat  cenlnry  was  eztremiely  severe,  and  often  indiacruaiaato  ( 
and  even  the  bretahty  <»  a  Bosbr  was  nore  ftcmsady  dt* 
tabject  of  modified  praise  tfaaa  of  toe  iadigDatioa  iniich  aloa* 
it  merited.  Grssmos  gives  tiie  following  aaecdote,  which  our 
aothor  quotes,  'filling  op  the  blanks  with  the  names  of  Dean  - 
Colet,  and  his  two  masters  of  St.  Paol'e  school,  Lily  and  Ryfr-  ' 
wise.  The  anecdote  is  scarcely  credible,  and  least  of  all  al 
applied  to  such  a  man  as  the  celebrated  Colet,  whose  fowidiK 
tion,  whatever  it  might  have  been  in  the  days  of  Lily  and 
Rytwise,  has  in  modem  times  been  ctHUHticaoas  among  out 
nuMic  schools  for  the  decomm  and  moderation  of  its  scbo* 
iMMtic  pwiishmeats.  But  the  anecdote  comes  to  us  with  the 
authority  of  Erasmtis,  and  may  therefore  be  qaoted  as  a  painfiil 
iUnstkation  of  fte  infatuations  of  some  of  our  old  grtimasari-  - 
school  masters  who  seemed  to  view  corporal  chastiseMait  at 
valuable  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  want  of  it,  eT«i  when 
wanted  for  the  best  possible  reason,  that  it  was  not  deaervecK 
ft»  ^e  Birre  road  to  infamy  and  ruin. 

"  I  knew  a  Divine,  indeed  familiarly,  of  great  name,  to  wLoie  mind» 
tbough  he  bod  >treDUOiuly  flogging  masters,  no  cruelty  towardi  scholars 
was  sufficient.  He  thought  that  alons  tended  to  restraiD  the  wanton- 
ness of  youth.  In  bis  indulgences  towards  hia  flock,  the  comedy  wai 
never  finished  with  a  joyful  catastrophe :  for,  after  they  had  eaten,  one 
or  another  was  dragged  forward  to  be  cat  with  rods ;  and,  in  the  meM 
time,  he  exercised  his  craelty  even  towards  the  irtnocent,  to  htura  them 
to  blows.  Imyselfwasoncenest  to  him,  when,  after  itinacTiaoeording 
to-his  cmtora,  he  called  to  him  a  boy  of  aboat,  1  think,  ten  jeaia  old.  - 
Ha  had  very  lately  oome  to  that  school  from  his  mother.  He  pnelased, 
l^iqring,' that  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  piety;  that  the 
boy  was  stroogly  recommended  to  him  by  her.'  By  and  by,  that  he 
m^t  have  occaijon  of  beating,  he  began  to  charge  him  with  I  ipiow 
not  what  rudeness,  though  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  boy*s  be- 
haviour; and  nodded  to  him,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  College,  (who,  from  his  business,  was  called  Satelles)  that 
he  should  beat  him.  He  immediately  flowed  the  afflicted  boy,  as  rF  he 
hflfl  committed  Bscrileige,    The'  Krine  cried  oat,  again  and  BgiaUi 
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*Bmu||Ii!  wowfil*  b«t  dii  •wontibnwr,  4aC >wM  Amwi  AiMmI 

nMfaiftcnrityliUthebof  wiimlmnt&inliiif.  Bf  «Ddb7,  lbBj>wJiM 
tumJBg  to  lit,  MH^  *  Hv  bwth  dvne  Hihiog  wroaf ;  b)rt  >)•  wtaf  f»f 
hilpblad  1 '  for  tb«l  wM  the  word  be  iiMd.  Who  ever  brought  V^  « 
slafe  in  that  naDBRt  naj,  who  in  auf--'£ra«mua  de  l^er.'lii4t.f 
(P.  690 

In  modem  times  great  severity  of  ichool  punidimeat  hff 
taUsn  into   disrepute,  and  is  compamtively  nre^     But  evea 
vtiere  the  ttbutge  of  times  has  effected  ka  iioprovemeat  io  tb# 
degree  of  its  application,  the  principle  itself  eften  ootU)Qu«9 
uaexploded,  and  ia,  perhaps,  carried  into  efiect  as  faj-  a«  niiv 
esBiBtances  will  allow.    Among  modern  nriterst  Or.  BaiXQjv  of 
6oho  school,  in  his  cdtlwated  work,  oa  Educatioo*  is  a.wuw 
ehui^iToa  £or  "  legitimate  "  Boggintd     Hd)  however,  is  o^  ia* 
sensinle  to  some  of  its  ill  effects,  and  therefore  would  hat#  i( 
performed  in  a  separate  apartioent,  as,  amoBg 
"  more  conducive  to   decoriim."    The  '*  class-l 
ofieoder^"  or  the  monitors  ate  to  be  present ;  aa 
ance,  he  savs,  "  thmld  alKoya  be  represented  < 
ioitour!"      Why    not,    on  the  same  jHinoiple, 
ftttendance  of  a   culprit's    wife    twd    children, 
dcme    in   despotic   countries,   to  witness   his  « 
to    Hsten  to    his    groatiB?    Among   boys,  if 
tiiere    is  almost    always  a  degree  of  public  i 
vereacs    for   the   lex    loci,   which  will    establis 
good  opinion  in  favour  of  tiie  master,  where  I 
nuMlerately,    and  with    good  tempert    it  is  g 
piqued  isto  party-spirit  uat  they  think  their  hon 
to  take  part  with  an  offends  agaiast  Ute  cow 
In  the  genei^ity  of  cases  the  decision  of  a  jury 
or  boys  may  be  safely  trusted,  provided  oethiiig  has  bees 
done  to  awaken  fe«lings  in  opposition  to  that  sense  ^  honour 
and  justice  to  which  they  would  otherwise  bow. 

Essay  V.  is  entitled  "  Modern  Correction."  There  are  in  it 
BtMue  excellent  passages  from  the  writings  of  that  great  friend 
and  Suable  benefactor  of  men  and  children.  Dr.  Bell,  which 
we  reoommNtd  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  advocates  for  lagiti- 
tnata  whippmg.  i>r.  Bell  has  shown  tbc^  the  severity  used  ht 
so  iBany  of  our  st^ools  is  wholly  unnecessary ,  and  though 
those  who  have  been  long  habituated  to  the  old  system  may 
see  &t  to  continue  it,  and  to  flog  as  Uiey  were  floggedy  we 
think  that  no  younj^er  man  is  justified  in  embarking  in  the 
,  work  of  education  without  having  fidly  made  himself  master  of 
the  views  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  class,  ,ao 
£sr  at  least  as.to  give  their  system  a  fair  trial  befwe  he  resorts 
tothe  "«//(»uiratio''of  kmijetingphyucttlpaiB,    We  areaof 
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no  fli^rf  w  SOml  TVidflim. 

wtij  fcr  from  •gtcsiiig  widi  Mr.  BMntfacd,  that  ersy  Ktrdkc  u 
in  kAm  nwasBre  denwatory  to  the  di^ty  of  the  nuter,  cwi- 
traty  to  tlie  mtDK  of  me  child,  and  deativotrve  of  dieir  mutaal 

Itappiness  and  affection.    We  are  aware  that "  happiDess  and 

afiection"  are  not  temu  often  heard  of  in  the  scholastic  voca- 

bulaiy ;  but  without  them  the  best  part  of  education  is  neglected. 

If  a  cmid  is  to  be  brought  op  as  a  Christian,  a  probationer  for 

luoded  on  something  more  than 

illing  or  unwilling,  a.  Bobolar, — 

the  iribcii  of  education,  is  at  all 

id  purposes. 

I  on  Flo^;ing,''  is  replete  widi 
ive  qnotatioDs,  woven  together 
ory  ammer.    He  pots  the  fai- 

n  dispontioDf 
IC)  and  caodut 
ness  ?  Cannot 
\i  I>  he  not  p 
md  Eimplicity  d 
joyed  in  tchot 
le  one,  which  i 
>f  a  generous  a 
being  puDishet 
to  do?'  What  i 
hat  depeodenc 

honour,  when 

:ercised  at  all,  Ehould  be  exercised 

!?     No  master  can  ever  expects 

him  either  carelesfly  or  angrily, 
ds  of  children  to  punish  them  for 
;ed,  or  ct en  to  be  severe  with  them 
^]y,  and  better  than  anj  one,  whtt 
>re  than  what  they  fear ;  when  tliey 
thin  or  beyond  reason ;  and  immo- 
t;ct  on  them  than  a  total  impunity.' 

Mr.  Bamford  asks  in  hia  preface  what  peculiar  d^cien^  in 
the  intellect  of  youth  the  application  of  bodily  pain  necefisartly 
supplies.  This  ratio  ad  ahsurdum  is  not  exactly  to  the  point. 
It  IB  not  intellect,  but  app/tcufton  that  is  intended  to  be  supplied 
by  the  dread,  or  the  inniction,  of  severity.  Now  the  great  ob- 
ject of  our  author  should  be,  and  indeed'  is,  to  show,  what  Dr. 
Bell  and  many  others  have  proved  indisputably  both  by  ail- 
ment and  fact,  that  application  may  be  ensured  by  other  me- 
thods. The  following  [xtssage  from  the  present  Essay  containa 
lUtty^oMfal  Junta  .oD  (uis  euDJect. 
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bMDOit  iwlnt  i■'tobedone^  V 
ire.>difiep.  I  IUrIc  ottter  loeani 
.Wt4  JHtead  of  penonal  violeon 
iog  jUero  to  fiof  I  Why  don'i 
more  tetlious  and  difficult,  yet 
alacrity  and  cheerful nes«  f  O, 
play!  ■  Why?  Are  there  no  : 
gentle  exercise  of  the  mind  ?  1 
tion  ?  Are  ingenuous  diBpoaitio 
preMions  can  be  effected  i  Is  tl 
of  energy,  no  desire  to  exoel, 
Yee;  but  this  cannot  be  alwo^ 
•th&  boys  W  Aeir  duty.  CerU 
beating;  ani)  yoo  will  ncUher 
Disuse  the  art  of  management 
application  will  be  necessary.  1 
vhen  there  is  no  check  upon 
ance,  no  attachment  to  learnit 
distant  advantage  may  suggest 
boy,  because  he  indulges  his 
from  his  lessons  i  If  lefl  to  hin 
'  feels  no  interest,  is  it  surprisinj 
pracision  fait  I  It  is  in  the  econi 
'tions,  tliat  inspection  and  unceasi 
'are  necessary  to  preserre  order, 
blishments.  If  boys  are  not  s 
that  they  amuse  themselves  by 
astonished,  that  when  we  do  ni 
do  not  feel,  the  importance  of 
by  our  negligence  we  have  enc( 
tention,  are  we  not  rather  tobh 
beat  his  servant  for  being  gluti 
any  time  consider,  whether  yoi 
twf*  Can  we,  liy  a  momenta 
wnat  liBS  been  the  result  of  t 
.  quo  tandem  ore,  die  quseso,  bt 
puli  requirls,  cum  tu  dactoris 
be  no  satisfaction  to  our  own  m 
doFised,  or  tho  offence  comroitt 
rectioq,  than  would  at  tlie  beg 
tjie  frequent  enciue.  I  have  ( 
,  negligent,  I.  have  punished  hi 
^ot  bent  him  before  he  did  wroi 
■i  plagis  non  emendetur:  Mod( 

riiit  officiiim,' — Nor  does  it  matter,  if  the  boy  ts  no  better  Jbr  the 
itroieit  provided  masters  andpare'nts  have  done  their  duly,  by  using 
the  rod. 

■  *•  But  what  ifthe  lad  be  obstinate,  would  pu  not  beat  him?.  No; 
nuwt  likely  I  ihoold  not.    I  have  Men.  nmttn,  indnd,  .^titanac  bj 
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3St  BfMAnf  M  aai»i  DmifUnt, 

■tklf^Mito-MaptlftlidtonbMltt  httlKMam,  If  «vtr,  kmnr  «n 
<lb«lnw  boj  onnd  bjr  »bippfng.  He  najr,  after  muck  onial^  tmi 
vM«Me  of  Xh»  Darter.  TeltKlanthr  vi«ld  i  but  if  he  dlMetn  that  th* 
VMtvr  it  io  Ibe  kwt  aflvotedbj  hu  bahBTiour,  ao  paint,  nottt&rittgt, 
4aB  ovenwme  bim*  fivtr;  boy  kaava  how  far  hft  au^  act  with  im- 
puuitjF,  A  weak,  a  Tiolant,  or  a  paMionata  nuuter,  la  oontinitaUj 
troubled  by  the  wilai  of  boyt,  wboni  ha  bat  punithed  without  judg* 
aMut  and  ditcretioD.  How  soon  do  boy*  know  tha  temper,  the  ia- 
gaouity,  the  warinett,  the  learning  of  their  inttructor  I  Hit  ceaduct^ 
to  all  itt  parts,  itnibject  lothatautaandpning  obaerratioDi  of  tbots, 
irbft  pflMtratiog  into  triflea,  d^ra  what  wuer  headt  overloek.  How 
4a  you  like  your  naw  maalar,  Mid  I  to  a  boy  of  iwalra  yaara  old  I 
1 0,  .w«  bava  not  tried  hiiu  y«L'  *  It  it  the  only  drift  of  obildreo.' 
•Ml  Bruyore,  <  la  find  out  the  maitet'a  btiud-aide,  and  that  of  any  to 
whom  they  mmt  ba  tubjecti  having  found^t,  they  build  on  it,  and 
WUiy  orar  them  aa  aicenduM^*  which  ihey  nevtr  part  with ;  for  whtt 
deprived  their  owatert  of  their  niporiority  will  obMruct  the  lecvfeiy 
of  it.'  Take  Bet  thea  from  diildren  Iba  pttwar  of  ditcriiBinatiooi 
ted  be  assured  that  wbea  a  boy  M  obtlinate  it  it  for  aoaae  reaao*) 
£xuune  your  conduct  towardt  nin)»  and  hit  pravioui  hehariour.  H« 
tat  (0BC  object  ia  view<  Either  be  perceiret  you  are  ill  natured  oe 
fnaiotMei  He  caret  sat  to  rex  you.  Or  you  are  indoleot?  Hit 
Tiihea  to  be  idle  with  impunity.  Or  you  are  weak  i  He  witbw  to 
aaauoHt  aulborilyt  Or  you  are  unjust f  He  will  not.tubmiL  An 
pbatiDate  boy  it  gMeratly  either  very  ckTcr.  or  vary  ^nonut  i  either 
arilfvlly  iupudent,  or  itupidly  pervarte.  Both  dh^  be  maMgad  with* 
Mt  beating."    (P.  9S-S6.) 

«  sltould  b«  fte  first  tulg^  of  &  «chMt: 
that  a  preceptor  is  mild  and  indulgent,  bnf 
es  in  exacting  the  obedience  due  to  bis 
:en  find  that  the  rules  to  which  they  are 
aable  and  equitable,  yet  at  the  same  time 
\tead  to  them,  as  a  Mohammedan  ^elds  to 
LOHt  knowiag  wherefore.     Disciphoe  being 
eas,  forbearance,  and  affection,  may  be  ez- 
eroiaed  without  dai^r  of  weakening  the  EoondatiMiB  of  uof 
tkority,  and  to  the  mutual  happiocaa  of  both  master    and 
•eholar.    And  surely  ts  n  gentleman  of  edttcfttion  add  benevo* 
li^at  jtrinciples  such  a  moae  of  administering  the  Hfikira  of  an 
Academy  must  be  far  more  desirable  than  a  constant  soetie  of 
irritation,  reproach,  and  warfare.    We  do  not  wonder,  id  the 
manner  Iq  which  schools  are  too  often  conducted,  that  in- 
structors dislike  their  avocation,  are  anxious  to  e^joy  as  manjf 
intervals  of  relaxation  as  posaible.and  are  much  disposed  to  seixe 
the  first  opportunity  of  retiring  from  tbe  profession  altogetJieri 
But  if  a  master  would  really  give  himself  to  his  pupili,  ant) 
iMfce  it  hib  eonstant  object,  and  his  f)lea*ilre,  to  Win  <aeir  affec- 
iB^imi'  «fid  to  foito  their  (Aiuactett  vpbQ  the'principlcB  <if  tin* 
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Bmjhrd  m  SOmI  £>Utt0M,  MS 

OfariMtiaD  beijevolMoe,  we  ean  eonet^ve  ^at  fvwi  tkiA^smflli 
deipiaed  and  generally  avoided  office  would  have  -«t;^»etiOB« 
quite  sufficient  to  counterbalance  its  iDCOUTenienoes. 

The  H6venth  Evaay,  oq  "  Some  of  the  Causes  of  Corporal 
Puniahment,"  tracea  up  this  alleged  "  necessary  evil,"  chiefly 
to  a  defectiye  system  m  the  mansgemeDt  of  children,  both  u^ 
f^pecte  their  learning  and  their  conduct,  A  passage  or  twg 
will  put  our  readers  in  possewioQ  of  Mr.  Bamiord't  idewi  on 
tluB  subject, 

"  A«  long  as  the  present  wrangsneiit  of  iMmliiv  ia  «MtlniMd  ta| 

fi^tooU,  BO  long  will  there  be  th»  fietitiow  neeessity  nir  wag  fiirciUe 
BwgDt,  Tbe  niadR  of  chi14»n  mustba  redacedto  U^s  alike  fore^a 
to  their  diipesitioe,  aad  prejudicial  te  the  ^sdUq  exerci**  and  gradwtt 
expoMiiw  of  their  capaeity,  *  Siipplifiostiwi  and  adaptation  to  tb« 
eapacitT  of  the  uholar,'  ai  Dr,  Ball  «syt,  '  it  all  that  is  wanting,* 
loHead  of  uiipg  all  the  meaqi  powiltle  for  Bcoeleratinv  progre)ti,  aH 
MndertDg  the  lewoM  attaioabl*,  by  prWotfaig  every  facility  and  ex* 
(•tenunt,  preserving  a  Ttgilani  and  sevsr-ceaaing  superintendenai, 
and  exaqtng  cooctant  employment,  maUera  wait  till  Mme  glari^n 
Ihult  h  cominittad,  and  then  eKsroiie  the  a^Ltreme  act  of  thti  autho* 
ritj,  wbioh  should  ha?e  bven  all  oloag,  at  every  Hep,  ia  a  more  afiec* 
lioDBle  manner,  a»d  in  a  different  way,  rastraiaiiig  trr^ularitiaif  an4 
eeouring  discipline.  There  is,  as  I  Before  (ai|l>  no  caontciing  me^ 
dium  iwtween  die  learner  and  the  master— no  superintendence  of 
beh«vio«r.  or  r«le  of  honour,  which  iiytsBtly  diaributei  to  evcrf 
action  as  it  arises,  its  proper  meed  of  praise,  or  its  proper  rcprefaen' 
sttm.  Minor  offences  arc  disregarded,  or  outmgeod^  rereBgad  i 
greater  are  not  pfeveoted ;  but  when  conuniUed  are  puaiahed.  S* 
that  an  this  account  it  appears  noeei«ar7  that  fore*  (hould  be  Uied  M 
compel  obedience,  and  command  diligence.. 

"  In  watching  the  conduct  of  the  bo^s,  no  eye  is  employed  but  ^be 
BtBSter's.  Is  it  not  impossible  that  one  man  can  personstly  leach,  and 
individually  inspect,  even  £0  or  SO  children,  without  extra ordtnan' 
exertiun  i  He  sits  at  his  desk,  (grege  muUo  Septus)  and  hears  eacn 
child  read — What  are  the  others  doing  ?  He  has  appointed  vo  rqirew 
seotativea  te  preserve  order,  or  ftirward  instruction,  and  the  coit(s>' 
quence  is,  the  greater  number  are  talkhig  and  idling  away  their 
time:  others  are  lounging  or  sleeping;  some  few  coo  nine  their  taa* 
sons.    The  master  looks  around ;  enraged  at  thetr  nesTigeace,  be 

Erobahl^  begins  with  a  large  rod  or  cane,  at  one  end  of  the  desk,  and 
lys  on  indiscriminately  the  whole  length.  He  then  returns  in  scowliag 
nisjesty,  and  resumes  his  teaching*  till  he  Is  again  roused ;  never  pre- 
suming to  hope,  nor  daring  to  think,  <  dedi  satis  superque  psnarum'-.^ 
J  have  given  vunuhmenti  tnongh,  and  more  than  enough,'*    fP.  Il8i 

*'  A  number  of  faults  proceed  fVora  a  want  of  a  regidar  nioda.af 
dividing  the  time  in  sdiools,  and  eaactlng  what  ia  ta  Im  daiia:wtdi^ 
Ihat '  tine.    It  this  were  done,  it  would  ^MHtnl  miag^  jdl^eia  asA 
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Jipffa«>  ttcuta  a  yroarsHlvfl  imfrmwatat,.  gipc  w  i|d«rMt  tei-lfca 
■tuiiM,  and  instil  tucn  hobU*  «f  lodiutry,  value  for  time,  and  regur 
\uily  of  acting,  u  would  probably  never  be  forgotten.  But  wbile 
tbe  children  are  only  called  upon  2,  3,  or  4  timet  a  day,  at  uncectain 
interrals,  without  any  exaction,  or  inspection,  and  while  all  laudable 
excitementa  are  with-held,  can  we  wonder,  if  even  tbe  best  of  mastere 
find  it  neoewaiT  to  me  violence  ?  Ii  it  probable  that  children  ahould 
of  tbcmMlvea  feel  tbe  immenie  importance  of  giving  their  whole  inind 
to  useful  iidbruationf  (P.  135,  134.) 
Mr.  Bamford  corroborates  bis  opinions  with  the  foHowibg 
Chapman  on  Education. 

rs  can  attend  only  to  one  of  the  classes  at  once,  the 

ind  especially  the  younger  boyi),  will  bo  tempted  to 

trifle  away  their  time ;  their  noise,  too,  will  be  very 

le  elder  and  more  studious  scholars,  and  particularly  to 

then  giving  an  account  of  their  lessons.    Thus  the 

e  teacher  being  diverted  from  the  class  which  he  is 

will  find  himself  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 

re  methods  to  silence  this  noise,  and  to  cbeck  this  turn 

and  disorder.     Hence  bis  spirits  will  be  wasted  by  de- 

:emper  soured.     Nor  is  the  situation  of  bis  pupils  less 

to  be  lamented.     Tempted  to  be  idle  for  want  of  proper  assistance, 

and  dispirited  by  the  rebukes  and  tKe  chastisement,  which  they  receive 

or  dread  Irbm  time  to   tn»e,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  batdeAinf 

tHemselves  against  a  sense  of  shame,  and  of  contracting  an  aversion 

to  their  book,  as  well  as  to  their  teacher.'**  57-ff.    (P.  1%,  121.) 

Easay  VIH.  "  Oa  the  Equitable  Distributioa  of  Punisbmeot 
in  B^oolsi"  preaeats  the  following  graphio  pit^ares,  irhich 
diay  possibly  nave  more  effect  on  those  concerned  thas  ihe 
mpst  cogent  arguments. 

"  The  just  distribution  ot  punishment  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence in  th^  correction  of  children.  In  some  extraordinary  cases  of 
in  conduct,  one  plight,  probably,  be  led  to  pardon  the  master's  irrita- 
tion; ^nd  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  limit  the  number  of  strokes. 
But,  unfortunately,  those  who  are  in  the  liabit  of  constantly  holding 
a  cane  or  ruler  in, the  hand,  revert  to  it  almost  mechanically  on  the 
slightest  oQcasions.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe. how  prone  they  are  to 
Strike,  If  a  buy  do  not  give  an  immediate  answer;  if,  when  called,  he 
come  slower  than  Is  agreeable  to  the  expectatloas  and  wishes  of  the 
master ;  If  he  make  a  blot  in  his  copybool<,  or  ml^talie  in  his  spelling, 
or  stammer  in  his  reailing ;  If  he  can  be  caught  looking  oif  his  book, 
smiling,,  or  committing  any  other  tiifimg  Jaull ;  be  Is  surprised  by  a 
tremendous  blow,  perhaps,  on  his  head  with  a  cane,  or  on  lils  ears 
with  the  hand.  Then  if,  on  being  taken  by  surprise,  he  burst  Into 
loud  lamentations,  the  blow  is  repeated  with  grenter  vehemence.  And 
the  boy-i»actiudly  beaten  into  silence.  IC,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
been  acoustomed  to  snch  sahitatiwis,  and  should  receive  the  blow 
wiltMait  many  aigna  of  cmtion,  it -ig  then  repeated- vH' the  .aeon  of    ' 
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Sai^vrd  on  StMot  IXteipSnei  »ft 

.  obltiiiBG;,  '  and  of  not  miiiding  K/urimer  I  h 
ban  no  dnubt,  would  not  dlspassiooatetjr  cot 
EMteitt  Kheme  of  punishment.  They  would  i 
correction  accordins;  to  the  scale  of  offence.  I 
ence,  when  a  cbild  provolies  you,  or  rather  ' 
passion  to  be  raised,  that,  without  tliought,  rest 
the  weapon  to  give  vent  to  the  feelings.  The  ci 
is  not  balanced ;  he  a  punished,  not  according  ' 
but  according  to  the  rage  he  has  excited  ii 
masters,  indeed,  who  profess  to  be  extrcHiely 
certain  rules  for  their  direction  ;  but  by  Qttendv 
those  rules,  no  good  end  of  punishment  is  ob 
for  every  blot  in  the  copy-book  is  assigned  one  s 
with  a  cane  or  ruler,  Sic;  mis-spelling,  one  sla 
■econd  time,  three,  &c. ;  sis  slaps  for  fighting; 
for  truant-playing.  Thus,  when  a  boy  has  c( 
errors  and  offences,  he  is  called  up ;  a  few  i 
qnestions  are  put  to  him,  he  receives  his  alio' 
has  done  his  duty:  and  very  angry  he  would  bf 
a  mode  was  not  calculated  to  prevent,  amen 
masters,  without  inquiry,  or  examination,  use 
trifling  aberrations.     (P.  139,  140.) 

It  would  certainly  be  ill  judged  clemency,  by  slight  punishment,  to 
encourage  the  audacity  of  youths.  But,  in  our  scuooIb,  whatever  iU 
effects  may  have  proceeded  from  disinclination  to  pui}!«h,  i^  cannot  bs  -. 
denied,  that  man^  dispositions  have  been  ruined,  by  excess  of  hasty 

striking.     Disciplme  and  order  are  not  procured  bj- '' '  ' 

known  some  large  schools,  which  were  a  disgrace 
swieaof  disorderly  habits,  impudence,  and  other 
matters  never  had  their  canes,  out  of  their  hands, 
cpent  iive  minutes  without  using  them.  They  tr 
room,  first  thumping  'one  boy,  and  then  another, 
of  pain  !  Here  a  vain  appeal  to  justice  1  Here  a 
the  act  of  kneeling !  Here  a  cry  for  maternal  h 
ihout  of  woe  !  Here  the  blow  was  received  wit 
though  the  master's  arm  acquired  force  by  applicai 
school  was  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  mstrumer 
piaiiit  was  heard  !  This  wanton  and  indiscriminate 
the  master  of  all  adthorily.  He  loses  his  power 
blows  could  avail,  sursly  there  were  plenty  nere ! 
consider,  before  the  hand  is  raised,  what  the  offenci 
stances  which  accompany  its  commission,  and  hi 
calculated  to  procure  th£  object  they  have  in  viev 
commanding  children  is,  ia  making  them  awarej  i 
and  know  every  thing  they  do  or  design."     (P.  1  i'_ ,  _    .  , 

We  hav.e  no  rooqi  for  extracts  from  the  ninth  Essay,  "  On 

Mc^ibterial  FaimUari;ty  ; "  or  the  concluding  one,  in  which  the 

aothocpresaeB  the  adoption,  of  the  leading  printiplea,  notnecear 

'  Bonly  lAe  details,  oC  toe  MadntB  syetemos  a  rcmsdy  £iir  iaiMt> 
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I  «DamM«tod  w  Us  imk.  WtaniiH^' 
extenaioB  of  priBciplM  of  jattim,  honft* 
[ton),  come  they  mm  when  they  any, 
Zembla,  or  Nootka  Sound.  It  is  mnch 
nation  that  the  "  New  System"  of  Bdti- 
lea  the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment 
1  it  to  it«  miDimum,  which  loiiumum  may 
ivfutespeqt  quantity,  has  so  widely  spreaq 
id,  4nd  from  ua  to  vtmous  parts  of  tb% 
Mt,  wfl  u«  coDTinoed,  tiltinivteiy  b«  19 
I  of  tortaro  from  our  sehooW,  puUio  ud 
«  of  the  old  plan  may  hold  out  resolntaly 
hey  die  off.  prejudice  will  subside,  and 

r~B  to  be  governed  by  these  higher  jpntt- 
in  common  with  celestial  intolUeences, 
rraceful  appeal  to  th«  mere  bmte  reelings 


Aht.  XVI.— The  up  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sandford,  Bucks,      By  Joha  Scott,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  North 
.    FemW  a^d  Minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Hull,    2d  Edit  8vo. 
.  jp,685,    Seeley.    London,  1822,. 

'  Tb%  BOcouBt  gi^m  us,  in  the  abere  puUicatieB,  of  the  lata 
Bererend  "nienas  Soott,  of  Aston  Sandford,  is  too  in»or|aBt 
And  intereetjng  to  bear  to  be  kept  back  from  oi»  readers  by 
any  introductory  obseryations  of  our  own.  To  tho((e  who  de- 
ligat  in  the  contemplation  of  a  man  without  guile,  and  fiill  gf 
religiouB  wiadom,  tne  narrative  will  Bupply  i^  own  comment. 
To  thoBfi  who  have  no  sympathy  with  to^ae  honourable  epecir 
ima&  of  pur  oatur^  Mr,  Scott's  life  wiU  be  quite  unintelligiblef 
and  any  labour  sninloy&d  in  preUminary  reoMrks  would  bf 

a'  uite  Bugatoiry.  if  th«  facta  are  luade  0rst  to  gipttak  loT 
teawelTes,  th«y  emy  poifaapa  preratl  with  thq  fcadw  t«  enter 
with  OS  aft«rwanls  alittla  into  the  ehatacter  whioh  diey''{4BC« 
before  us. 

The  fint  chapter  of  this  woi^  comprises  "  tho  first  sixteeB 
years  of  Mr,  Scott's  lift,"  the  writer's  plan  being  to  take  f« 
the  basis  of  his  work  a  Memoir  of  his  Father's  Lite,  written  by 
himself,  artd  brought  down  to  the  year  1812,  from  which  pe- 
riod be  pursues  it  without  such  assistance,  as  newly  as  p^saiUe 
npon  the  same  plan.  Mr.  Seott  was  bom  at  Braytoft,  in  lin* 
eol&sbire,  9a  die  ISihoS  Febnwry,  1747,    Bia  Mbm  iv:a»>4 
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'  ia  iumUd^  ciK;iMa9taiBC€!8,'wi&  a  &tnily  of  thlrt«ea- 
^ildren,  of  whom  Mr.  Scott  waa  the  tenth.  He  received  Ilis 
eariy  edncatioa  at  the  endowed  school  of  Scorton,  in  Yorkshi™' 
(at  which  place  the  celebrated  Henry  Jenkins,  who  lived  169 
tfeftra,  lies  buried).  The  whole  cost  of  hia  education  was  only 
i7i.  a  year;  but  he  properly  remarks  "  the  effect  of  sach  long 
separations  from  near  relations  is  far  from  favourable  to  the 
forming  of- the  moral  and  social  character,"  of  which  he  then 
givps .  several  instances  in  his  own  case,  which  show  him  to 
have  passed  hia  yotithful  days  "  without  the  fear  of  God  be- 
fore his  eyii«,"  In  1762,  he  left  school  for  an  apprenticeship 
at  Alford,  with  a  medical  man,  who  was  little  better  than  an 
infidel,  and  whom  he  soon  quitted  under  circumstances  which, 
bowever,  refleefed  no  credit  on  himself,  notwithstanding  whidi^ 
he  refers  his  first  impreseions  in  reli^on  to  an  admonitionf 
which  even  this  irreligious  master  gave  niin,  when  on  one  occa- 
sion he  reminded  him  that  bis  misconduct  was  not  only  offen- 
sive to  himself;  but  "  wicked  in  the  sight  of  God."  Qn  this' 
circumstance  Mr.  Scott,  junior,  remarks : —  ' 

"  How  far  off  from  himself  does  Almighty  God  often  find  even  hj» 
most  chosen  instruments  of  good,  when  he  first  begins  to  ftrni  thehi' 
tar  W\s  B^Tvice !  And  by  what  remarkable,  n^at  apparently  trivial  Aiid 
most  ubexpecled  means  does  he  irequendy  work  to  i-eclaim  tliem  fhua 
their  wondering^!  Wlio  woulij  have  expected  an  ungodly,  •and  erei^ 
infidel  man,  to  use  such  words  in  remonstrating  nitlr  m  undutifvl  ap« 
prentice  i  and  much  more,  who  couki  ever  have  anticipated  tha  olfeclB 
that  were. to  follow  from  them. when  to  used?  " 

It  is  with  tjiis  period  that  Mr.  Scott's  own  account  of  hint'- 
Self  in  his  "  Force  of  Trutli,"  tjoramences,  as  follows  :— 

**  About  my  sixteenth  year  I  began  to  see  that  I  was  a  unner.  I 
was,  indeed,  a  leper  in  e?ery  part,  there  being  '  no  health  in  me  : ' 
but,  out  of  many  external  indications  of  inward  depravity,  conscienCB 
discovered  and  reproached  me  with  one  especially  ;  and  I  was,  for  thf« 
first  time,  disquieted  witli  apprehensions  of  the  wrath  of  on  oi?ended 
God.  My  attendance  at' the  Lord'a  table  was  expected  about  the 
same  time ;  and  .  though  I  was  very  ignorant  of  the  meaning  and  end 
of  tbet  sacred  ordinance,  yet  this  circumstance,  uniting  with  the  k0- 
cusations  nt'  my  conscience,  brcugiit  an  awe  upon  my  spirits,  end 
interrupted  my  before  undisturbed  course  of  sin.  Being,  however, 
an  utter  stranger  to  the  depravity  and  helplceaness  of  fallen  nature,  I 
had  no  doubt  that  I  could  amend  my  life  whenever  I  pleased.  Pre? 
viously  therefore. to  communicating,  I  set  ahoutan  unwilling  reforma- 
tion; and,  procuring  a  form  of  prayer,  I  Attempted  to  pay  my  secret 
addresses  to  the  Majesty  of  henven.  Having  in  ibis  manner  iiilenced 
my  conscience,  I  partook  of  the  ordinance.  1  held  my  resoliilions 
also,  and  continued  ray  devotions,  such  as  they  were,  for  a  short 
time:  but  they  were  a  weariness  and  a  task  to  me,  and  temptations 
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mm  tMwabg;  I  rdla^Md,  m  tlMt  nf  pM^w-bort  wm  &i«Wft  MMi. 
and  no  men  thoagbt  of,  till  my  eaaicwnoe  «ai  alvmed  by  ib*  nan 
w>n>ii>S  glvMi  Cor  the  celebration  of  the  Lord'a  aopper.  Tben  tba 
mm*  groand  was  goM  over  again,  and  witb  tb«  aame  ianie,  Mjr 
goodoBH  waa  Iik«  the  moroiaa  dc»  that  pacteth  away.  With  little 
«aiiation  tbia  wat  my  course  oi  life  for  nioe  years  i  bitt,  in  that  time^ 
rbad  such  experience  of  my  own  weakneM,  and  of  the  superior  force 
of  temptation,  that  I  secreUy  concluded  reformation  in  my  case  to  be 
faipracticable." 

Mr.  Scott'a  connexioa  with  the  medical  protessioD  being 
flioB  diasolved,  be  was  acUvely  eMptoyed  -under  bis  father  id 
^e  moat  laborious  parts  of  his  own  business,  and  frequent  ill- 
ness waa  the  consequence. 

.  "  2  bad  now  (aqra  he)  many  acnoiu  thooghta  af  Ood,  and  <^  star* 
sit7)  and  every  illness  produced  a  sort  of  parozyMB  of  relif  iea,  is 
vluab  having  prayed  f«r  pardon,  ia  aa  earnest  but  ignorant  maniMi;!  I 
felt  laiisfiad  that  I  slioula  be  happy  if  I  died  ;  though,  ai  soon  aa  I 
^as  restored  to  healthy  all  my  religion  vanished  as  the  DUtrnii^ 
doud." 

Which  passage  is  thus  fiirther  iUiistrated  frem  the  "  Focce 
9f  Truth:*— 

.  ^  BeiDg  of  a  veflscting  turn,  and  much  alone,  aware  of  the  nncec- 
tawtp  ef  life,  1  was  disquieted  with  continual  apprebensiona  that  the 
■MVfl  convenient  aeasuii  ror  repentffiiccr  to  wbicli  I  looked  forwardt 
would  never  arrive,  especially  as  through  an  unconfinaed  state  of 
health  I  had  many.wvnings,  and  near  prospects  of  death  and  eternity* 
For  a  long  time  I  entertained  no  doubt  tbal  itrifaeitfteBt  siaoere  wovld 
be  miserable  for  ever  in  hell ;  and,  at  some  seasons  Such  amazing  re- 
fiectimia  upon  this  awful  subject  forced  themselves  into  jm  mind,  that 
I  was  overpowered  by  them,  and  my  fears  became  intolerable.  At 
mch-tiaaes  my  extea^erwy  cries  fot  itetcy  were  so  earnest  and  per- 
Mveriflg,  that  [  was  scarcely  able  to  give  over  i  thought  Mi  others  I 
livadwkbout  prayer  of  any  sort;  yet,  in  my  darkest  boun,  though 
nyoonsciencewaa  awakened  to  discover  nore and  more  sinfulneaa, there 
redinined  a  hope  that  I  should  oine  day  repent  and  tgrn  to  GoA,  witb- 
•ut  wbicb  I  sfaould  probably  have  given  way  to  temptatioM  wjiioh 
frequently  asaanlled  met  to  put  an  end  to  any  own  life,  .in  proud  dis- 
eoDtent  with  my  let  in  this  world,  and  in  mad  despair  about  another." 
-  The  second  chapter  efflbraceB  the  period  "  (rom  hi&  mprfflB- 
ticeship  to  his  oitlinatioti,"  After  nis  return  from  Aiiord  he 
becatne  a  mere  drudge  to  his  father,  but  eveh  then  found  in- 
tervals of  study,  for  which  he  had  few  other  helps  than  some 
torn  Latin  books,  and  a  Greek'  grammar.  In  17'2j  a  circumr 
stance  of  disappointment  determined  him  to  apply  for  ordina- 
tion. On  obtaining  intxoductiou  to  the  archdeacon.  Dr.  Gordon 
i(the  bishop's  examining  chaplain),  ha  kindly  entered  into  hia 
•itwatioa  aod  ciicumataooes,  ftad  undertook  tii>ineotioa)>ts-(utw 
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AeMiited  Mr  onhdn  him,  bwt  MiccmraMd  ana  tfr-miplt  «a- fc 
^t(ire  occasion.  '  AftSr  obtaining,  mth  rAath  diffitiifcy,  htti 
fether'a  consent  (Which  Was  amongst  other  tkindrs  teiJUlfed  b+  . 
the  tishop)  he  received  DeacoH's  orders  in  l^Va,  and  PHesca 
in  1773.  Mr.  Scott  was,  however,  at  this  time  far  from  thai 
stateofnund  and  heart  which  he  afterwards  deemed  easentia^ 
ito  80  important  a  chaise.  We  shall  le^ye  hua  to  give  hi4.0w9 
Aceowtt  of  it. 

'  "  The  fvtie  of  Trath,"  he  obterret,  "  luflltientljr  exoltitts  Ihe  stsM 
0f  my  heart  and  my  conduct,  as  it  lm»t  have  apftearea  ia'Afi  li^t  of 
God,  in  thi>  moti  Ktlemn  coBcent  of  niy  ordiimifon ;  waii  k  aaSeea 
here  to  say,  that,  considered  in  all  reepects,  I  deliberately  jaAge  tllit 
l^ho)^'  transition  i«  'Have  IwM  the  moat  atVMwM  •irittlbctlMKi'  of 
feiy  m^.  Bull  dhl  not  Bt  the  lim«,  b  any  ti^lM,  ragardiC'In'thA 
l^Bt;  tMtrdid  I,  tilMong  after,  feet  any  ifevaotm  <^'^id»ditt/tit  fw/'iM 
^evbricating,  if  not  directly  lyings  subMriptiomnnd'AeclianNiaM'-ainl 
Ml  tti«  evil  of  ftiy  ntouves  Aid  actiotH  ii» thv  whole  0*n«anf.i  Yct% 
ItTtabn  f>r(nGb0d  by  a  young  man,  who  waa  ordained  prieaC  K  t&* 
time,  on  the  office  and  duty  of  a  minitter^  otiraetad  ray  MUUtiAB^ 
iset  my  MprotfaUoo  ;  and  i  think,  on  rtfleotion,  frOs  of  some  ut'd  to 
«e.  I  fVel  as«ur«t  that  good  Germans  on  uich  oocMkmaj  emiMhtii^ 
ibff  friiil)9tei>i^  tfffloe  and  duty,  eapedaHy  tf  pWBcbrf  by  ienioM,  •dnW 
l^oduccvery  importaot  efltctsonyuung  menftoit  oft«a  tBoug^O^ 
iHUd^g  a  Htcred  character,  irithoat  having)"  ovor  \Kta  aeriDittly  M- 
tnoniflbedof  theirdniy  andrespOMib^y" '-'  ■  ■  "■ 

Some  passages  fromijie  J^orce  6{  ^ritih  .p^y  V^  a^c^  t>^ 
advantageously  noticed.  .  ■,'..'        ,     ',   . 

.  "  Al  thit  period,"  the  atUHorsi^  n£ttaog  4a  thai  tlnw  wlJMbU 
lived  at  faoou  with  hia  fecber,  aabuqn^Hiy  di  fait :  apprtaticMtli^ 
'*  thongh  I  iwa  tbe  dure  of  nn,  yet,  my  coitSfiiaiQH  aftbmng  p^i&Ml, 
■and  my  prtnoiplca  not  grtmiij  canwftmi^  tittto  aecoiM  sttma  liBfW 
«0nca«nit^  roei  but  st  iengtii  Satan  look  m  very  «ffeGtiiBl  awtbofi  «f 
«lH)dng  axy  conrictianif  that  I  might  sleep  seourely  iVnyainai  ami 
*  istly  mt  I  givtn  over  tn  a  (trong  ddunon  to  helierc  a  lie,  nia*  I 

Id  the  trnth  tbat  I  did  Indw  in  ilnr^fatemunei*.  I'mai/nith  K'Sooi- 
viaa  coromeat  oa  the  Scriplurca,  and  greedily  dranic  the,  folul^ 
hmaue-  it  quieted  my  fears,  and  fiatlered  my  prid^  The  wMe 
^^vMncofaaadMl  rxactly  with  my  jnclkiatitnia.  and  the  alate  of  my 
aiind.  tn  leading  this  expoaiticm,  Kinaesmcd  to  lose  its  native  ubA- 
meet,  and  to^  appear  a  very  small  and  tolerable  ejri] ;  maa'a  imper&ct 
obedience  Keened  to  shme  with  an  escolbcncy  almost  divine ;  and 
-God  appeared  so  entirely  and  necewuily  merciful,  tbat  t^e  coidi)  aot 
make  any.^  hit  oreaturei  miserable,  without  contradicting  hit  nalunl 
f>ropeniity.  Theie  thing*  infioenced  my  mind  so  powerfully,  tiiati 
iva>  eoablfcil  ta  eonndei  mya^,  notirith^andlng  a  few  little  Udmiatn^ 
as  upotv  tht'  WibiUe  a  very  worthy  b^ngj  A*  the  aame  iitatf  tUc 
'  jajfBtetici  of  tb*  goapel  beisg  explained  away,  i>r  brought  down  tvjtbe 
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:)«ml«f:fdm''  MMbpiebeukin.  b;  aceoOiBe  to  *wk  |)roii4  a^  co^tHfib 
iboi^h  apwious  resioruDg^,  I  wm,  id  niy  ova  opiaumi  in  ptuot.^ 
underttandin^  E^d.  discernaient,  exalted  to  a  supeTiority  above  the 
^neralit^  Qt  FKHekind ;  and  I  pleaded  myself  in  looking  dowti  with 
contempt  upon  suph  as  were  weak  enqugh  to  believe  the  orthodox 
doctrines.  Thus  I  generally  soothed  my  conscience;  and,  ifatari^ 
time  1  was  uneasy  at  the  apprehension  that  I  did  nttt'  tlioroaghir  de^ 
-serve  eternal  happiness,  and  was  not  entirely  fit  fof  heaVen,  the  tiCmk 
afforded  me  i  scrfcpittowon  which  to  lull  my-iefri asleep.  It  argued^ 
and  I  then  thought  proved,  that  there  were  no  etenuil  tDrmentt^ 
and  it  kiGimmed  that  tligre  were  no  tonneols  except  lor  Dotoriou* 
■imters;  and  that  such  as  tbouldjuU&ll  short  of  heaven,  would  si olc 
into  their  «rigiaal  nothing.    With  this  welcoisa  soltenip  I  silenced  ^ 

Utfttc  of  iniqdl  att«4i9tsd.to  .v^tain  adn|is«ion  inltf 
far  as  I  unde^ftpod  such  cqniroversies,  I.wasjnearly 
«tagian.  Wljile  I  was  preparing  for  the  solemn  pfSc^ 
I,- in  known  sill,  and  m  utter  neglect  of  prayer  ;  my 
n  consisting  of  nothing,  else,  than  an  attention  ti> 
lich  were  mor^  iminediately  requisite  for  reputably 
:he  previous  examination. 

heart  full  of  pride  and  wickednew,  my  life  pointed 
i«ited,  unforsaken  sins;  without  one  cry  for  raercy, 
iirection  Or  assistance,  or  for  a  blessing  upon  what  I 
after  having  concealed  my  reel  sentiments  under  tha 
ncpressions ;  after  having  subscribed  Articles  directly 
[  believed  ;  and  afler  having  blasphemau^lly  declaret) 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  cohgregatiob,  in  the.ntost  solemn 
in'anner,  sealing  it  ivilh  thfe  Lord's  supper,  th^t  I  jtidged  mysiirtd  be 
'  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  tak«  that  ttfiicte  dptm  i^o,*  not 
knowing  nr  believing  that  there  was  any'HoIy  Ghoit,  I  was  ordaided, 
i  '•I  had  copsiderable  difficoltits  to  sarmDunt  in  ob  Mining  admibsioii 
.into  the  mlnistrr,  arising  from  my  peculiar  oircuiiiatnices;  which  tike  - 
wise  rendered  my  conduct  the  more  inexcusable:  and  my  views,  as  tar 
as  I  can  ascertain  them,  were  these  three :  a  desire  of  a  leas  laborioui 
aad  more  comfortable  way  of  procuring  a  maintenance  tlian  DtlierwiM 
1  had  tlie  proniect  of;  the  expectation  of  more  leisure  to  employ  Ht 
ieadiug^  of  which  I  was  inordinately  fond  ;  and  a  proud  conceit  of  tttf 
abilities,  with'  a  vain-gloriou^  imaginatiob  "that'l  should  soma  tmk 
distinguish  and  advance  myself  ih  the  literary  irtrld;  ■  These  weremf 
ruliiig  motives  in  takmg  this  hdiA  step :  motives  as'iopposite^to  those 
which  should  influence  men  to  enter  on  the  sacted  tt&hs  as  pcifte  if 
opposite  10  hnmiiity,  ambition  to  cohtentipent  io  a  lon^;  efltate, .  and-  a 
willingness  to  be  the  least  of  all,  and  the  servant  of  all ;  as  i^^msite  M 
love  of  self,  of  the  world,  of  Blthy  lucre,  and'  slothful  ease.  Is  to  th« 
love  of  God,  of  souls,  and  of  the  laborious  work  of  the  ministry.  To 
ine,'tfisrefore,  be  the  dhameof  tUslieiRouE  wo,  andito.Gtd'Us  aH  the 
^ry  ofsvcFTuling  it  foT.go«d,<Itrast,  bothtojna,  and  t^.Us.peoplCb 
the  church  ivhich  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  hlood."  .  .  " 
'  VpoQ  this  part  tf  bis  fotfa'er's  narrative,  Mrl  Scott^' jnn.  obv 
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Mtrits,  ^  it  eatiilbt  Ml  to  be  int«restui|^  to  aW  who  taire  pletMare 
.^ti^tracing  themeaifis- by  whieb  ProrVidence  acCoiflphshes  its 
d^Bighs,  often  rendering  the  evil  passions,  or  evil  conduct,  of 
;ii«ii  Bubservipnt  to  the  display  of  the  goodness  of  God."  And 
furttt^,  "  Let  me  earnestly  solicit  a  most  serious  attention  to 
iti  from  all .  those  of  the  cleigy  who  may  never  yet  have  taken 
gnch  golema  views  of  their  own  office,  and  of  the  temper  with 
^hich  it  should  be  undertaken.  Many  persons  of  this  class  are 
known  to  have  been  brought  to  a  new,  and,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  call  it,  a  better  sense  of  the  subject,  by  what  my  father  has 
already  laid  before  the  public  concerning  his  own  case  ;  and 
my  prayer  is;  that  that  case,  when  thus  newly  and  more  fully 
presented,  may  be  attended  with  tike  effects  to  many  more." 

The  notice  of  the  following  incident,  minute  in  itself;  but 
iniportant  in  its  results,  closes  the  second  chapter : 
,,"  One  circumstance,  ycry  trivial  in  itself)  was  so  imporiant  in  its 
Cfn«cqueDces  that  I  am  not  willing  to  pass  it  over.     At  the  sbeep- 
^bearing  which  followed  my  ilisgraceful  return  from  Alford,  in  1762,  » 
cktall  ewe  Iamb,  marked  with  a  brack  spqt  od  the  Eide,  in  rather  a 
peeuliai  manner,  aUrocted  my  notice ;   and  my  father,  being  probabljr 
xn  high  good  humaur  an  the  occasion,  gave  it  me;  and,  though  kept 
aihoag  hJB  sheep,  it  was  braoded  as  mine.    Though  1  was  always  nearly 
ifion^yl^,  and  never  po&s'essed  a  guinea  in  my  life,  till  I  was  above 
t.ifenty  .years  old,  I  never  yielded  to  the  temptatioa  of  selling  any  of 
t)ie  l^nit)»  which  this  ewe  brought  me;  bo  that  by  management,  in 
exchanging  male.Jarohs  for  young  ewes,  notwithstanding  the  lo?s  of 
nine  of  my  little  flocJc,iQ  one  year  by  the  rot,  I  possessed  sixty-eight 
■heep,  besides  lami^,.when  I  attempted  to  eblain  orders.    These,  after 
many  ob_^ctions,  my  father  purchased  for  ^8;  i 
(l|q  whole  of  my  fortune.    I  had  not  a  friend  in  tbi 
b>  advance  me  five  pounds  ju  njy  ew't^epcy  ;  and  I  ' 
Lf,lli£:  succe^  or  failure  ofmy  application  had  depen 
W^puLd  have  been  found  able  and  willing  to  advance 
Bpj  expenses.     When  n>y  fatlter  ^pd  granted  his 
expectation,  and  perhaps,  [i'>mB{JfcrTr-nli'-n  whti 
Itad  caused  him,  I  had  no  fair  reason  to  expect  that 
filing  further.    But,  wjih  this  s€68,  I  bought  need 
ifiyself  for  some  time  at  Barton ;,  procured  suilabi 
travelling . e^pei^ses,  and  th^w  atiendtqg  mg  ordin 
^  my  curacies  ppasessed  of  twenty  guineas^  a  sum 
.waf.ude^  to  ni» considerable.  .  On  such  trivial,  in* 
iWportaiit  events  flepend.     Without  this  lamb  qnj  t 
tbis  way  I  acquired,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  njy  whole  p 
Ijpjy  orders  roust  have  failed."  , 

The  third  chapter  comprises  the  time  "  from  bi»:  ordination 
to  his  njurriage',"  and  gives  a  atrikibg  view  of  the  tntenseness  of 
his  studies  undw'vfery  contracted  advatitages  from  books  and 
^en  at  ^tiokr  QMdingtop  and  Weston  Vnderwood,,  ©f  hgth  ' 
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'trhich'  ptrijibe*  lie  vm  cnnte.  His  nnrs  of  the  miniateriat 
chancUr  and  d«ttes  were  here  ma^  derated  by  the  psnual  ef 
Bishop  tract's  Keu^ka  on  thg  Clergy,  of  which  he  Si^s  t 

"  I  WM  coadderabljr  ffMtrucled  and  impreaeed  bj  it.  I  traa  cofiviDced 
that  my  entrance  into  the  rainietry  had  been  the  reault  of  very  wriHig 
notives ;  »ai  preceded  by  8  very  uDsaitable  preparatioR,  and  aeconi' 
|)aiiied  with  vny  improper  coaduct.  Some  uneaaineia  nas  aisa  excited 
a  ray  mind  conceroJDfc  my  neglect  of  tlie  important  dutica  of  diM  high 
calliDgi  and  thousti  I  waa  eiulsved  by  sio,  and  too  mucli  engaged  i> 
other  atudiei,  and  in  Jove  with  thia  present  world,  to  relinquich  my 
flattering  piueuit  of  reputation  and  prefermentt  Bad  tu  change  tt^ 
.cearM  of  my  life,  atudiea.  «nd  ewployments,  yet,  by  intervalit  I  ex- 
perienced deaires  and  purposea  at  some  future  period  to  devote  roys^ 
wholly  to  the  work  of  the  mipiatry  Sn  the  manner  to  which  he  exhorts 
the  clergy." 

T^e  next  chapter  details  the  important  change  which  9,ow 
took  place  i|i  Mr.  Scott's  views  on  his  changing  the  curacy  pf 
^loke  for  Uiat  of  Rayenstone  in  1775.     At  Uiis  placCi  ^^  8&y9*' 
'*  I  resided  about  two  years,  and  it  proved,  aa  it  were,  a  Bethel  tv 
pw.     (Geo.  xxvjii.)     Here  I  read  the  Scripturea  and  prayed.    Het»  I 
•ought  aod, }  trust,  found,  ia  a  can»iderable  measure,  the  knowledge 
of  tfa«  truth  as  it  it  in  Jeaua.     I  wai  not  indeed  brought  to  tay  wkh 
unwRverwg  voice,  at  Tliomas  did  nf  oiil,  '  My  Lord,  and  tny  Cod;' 
}Hit  I  learned  to  pouot  all  but  Ipsa  for  tlie  excelkncy  of  the  ksowledge 
of  CbriU.     Here  fint  I  ws«  made  the  iaatruuteot  of  bringing  several 
petsofii  «erne*tly  to  etk  the  all-ijnpt^tBnt  queelion. '  What  must  I  d* 
to  be  tavedj'  andher^  1  learned,  is  ^roe  degree,  to  give  the  acriptural 
answer,  ^  fielieve  in  tbe  Lord  Jeaua  Christ,  aod  thou  sbalt  be  saved.' '' 
Pretioosly,  however,  to  this  happy  gtate  of  things,  Mr.  Scott 
1  with  doubts  and  scruples  relative  to 
iQ  to  the  articles,  in  prospect  of  somt 
esented  itself.    The  Atbanasian  creetj 
;  apd,  though  he  afterwards  cam^  fully 
dly  Cb  cOD^sa,  the  pride  and  folly  by 
d  in  rejecting  this  "  fona  of  souDft 
early  struggles  was,  that  he  positiv^j 
thus,  with  an  increasing  family,  de)i<- 
G  Qf  advancement  in  the  church.  "  My 
Bcmplefl  (says  ^e)  remained  insuperable  till  my  view  of  th« 
whole  Bysteni  of  Christianity  was  entirely  changed — my  objec- 
tions to  the  articles  were,  as  I  now  see,  groi/wd/ess;  much  self- 
Sufficiency,  undue  warmth  of  temper,  and  obstinacy,  were  be-r 
trayed  in  the  management  of  this  aifair,  for  which  I  ought  to 
be  nuinbled.  But  my  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience, 
and  holding  fast  ray  integrity  in  such  trying  circumstances,  t 
never  did,  and,  I  trust,  never  shall  repent." 
A  corBesjKmdcBce  with  the  late  Ber,  John  Newton,  %hM* 
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look  vWfi  ^  (iw  tioU,  iod  tfi  the  hftppiestrtHulti  w«ooviiio(ite 
Mr.  Scott  of  the  unecriptural  natura  of  it'ta  early  views  of  the 
"  holy,  bleassd,  and  gloriom  Trinity— three  peFsons  and  one  , 
God,"  Of  this  correspondence  his  biographer  observes,  "  Let- 
ters written  in  the  cnais  of  such  a  conflict,  which  is  known  to 
have  had  such  an  issue,  and  laying  open  the  whole  soul  of  the 
writer,  cannot  fait  to  intersst  any  one  who  takes  pleasure  ia 
■fitudying  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  operatioDS 
lof  divioe  grace  upon  the  heart." 

.  Oarlinubi  preclude  any  further  ootice  of  this  oorreapondance 
4haa  to  observe,  thvk  it  is  no  small  triumph  of  tnita  when  a 
-laborious  student,  and  an  acute  reasoner,  ia  brought  to  confess 
that  hiiman  learning  and  diyine  wisdom  are  two  distinct  things ; 
'to  submit  his  pride  and  prejudices  to  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  become  a  faithful  preacher  of  tlios« 
fundamental  veritieB  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  h«  cnee 
disbelieved,  and  on  account  of  which  he  had,  in  the  days  of  his 
iterance,  refused  subscription  to  her  articles  and  formularies. 

We  find  Mr.  Scgtt,  in  1777,  occupying  the  same  house  dt 
WeetOD  in  which  the  poet  Cowpei  afterwards  resided,  tad 
zeoeiTing,  as  his  patrimony  on  the  death  of  bis  father,  tlw 
bumble  pittance  of  17D/.  I  It  was  in  this  year  that  Mr.'  ^cett's 
leltgiai^B  ioquiries  were  broaght  to  a  decisive  result  man  pomto 
of  doctrine,  while,  in  reference  to  the  fruits  of  faiui,  greater 
eeiiouRnesB  of  mind,  and  a  more  affectionate  concern  for  the 
souls  committed  to  his  charge,  appear  to  have  characterised  bis 
■  conduct.  Ah  incident  which  then  occurred  with  regard  to  h\% 
favourite  practice  of  card-playing,  as  it  determined  Mr.  Scott 
to  abandon  that  habit,  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  others. 
ThefirstpersonatRavenstone  to  whomhe  had  reason  to  believe 
his  ministry  had  been  decidedly  usefli),  ventured  to  tell  blip 
that  another  person  professing  religion  had  justified  car4--play 
ing  as  a  h^Lrmless  custom  by  observing,  that  JAi,  Scott  puiyed 
atcar^^,  ;■'"■'.'■'  '*' 

"  This,"  Bays  he,  "  smote  me  to  the  heart.  I  saw  that  If  I  pla^e^ 
'  at  cards,  however  soberly  and  quietly,  thq  people  n'ouid  be  enccfur^ed 
by  my  example  to  go  further;  taid  if  St.  Paul  would  eat  no  jlesh'^Ue 
the  world  stood  rather'  than  cause  his  vxai  brother  to  offend,  it  voald 
be  InexcuUble  in  me  tn  throir  utch  a  stambling-block  ia  the  Way  of 
n^  pafUfaioners.  1  declared  my  fixed  reselation  never  to  (ilay  at  cards 
again;  and  lei  me  observe,  that  the  minieter^  mho  would  not  have  bis 
^oplogjve  intoeiich  worldly  coufonnily  as  he  ditapptjovei,  must  l(«ep 
at  a  conefderabte  distawe  from  it  himself.  If  he  walk  near  tbe  brink, 
others,  will  f^ll  down  the  precipice.  Whea  I  first  attended  seriously 
to  religipn,  I  used  sometimes,  when  I  bad  a  journey  to  perrorra  on  the 
next  day,  to  ride  a  stage  iu  the  evening,  after  the  services  of  the  Sab- 
jbathi  ^d  J  tfuit.my  time  on  horseback  jvos  not  spent  unprofitatiy, 
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But  I  sMn  ftinnd  tkst  thn  ftirnhhed  an  exfiiiie  t<t  Mme  Af  nrr'pa>- 
rithionera  for  emplojing  a  coDBlderabte  part  af  the  Lord'i  ^y  in 
'journeyi  of  business  or  convenience.     I  need  Bcarcely  add,  that  I 
Jmniediately  tdiendoned  the  practice  on  the  nme  ground  dfl  wbitli'I  ~ 
resolved  never  more  to  pUy  at  carda,  even  before  I  thought  M  un^  ' 
vourably  of  them  aa  I  now  do." 

Mr.  Scott'B  new  vicar  objected  at  first  to  the  length  of  his 
serioons,  and  afterwards  to  bis  writing  so  many  new  ones ;  ob- 
serving, on  the  first  point,  that  he  knew  many  clergymen  who 
preached  15,  12,  and  10  minutes ;  to  which  Mr.  Scott  replied, 
that  he  feared  they  were  in  jest,  but  that  he  was  in  earnest.  To 
the  vicar's  observation,  that,  for  hia  own  part,  he  had  wriU«n, 
when  he  was  ordained,  5S  sermons,  which  had  served  him  very 
well  ever  since,  though  he  had  been  above  50  yeare  in  orders, 
Mr.  Scott  remarked,  mat  he  hoped  he  had  during  that  long 
period  grown  much  wiser,  but  that  he  bad  effectually  precluded 
.nis  people  from  profiting  by  his  improvement. 

Some  interesting  letters  follow  in  the  sixth  chapter,  illustra^. 
tive  of  Mr.  Scott's  conduct  under  aMiction,  and  ot  his  anxiety 
for  piembers  of  his  family  at  that  time  in  a  woridly  atate  of 
mind.     On  the  loss  of  a  child  he  observes:  . 

"  If  lean  judge  by  myself,  and  my  way  of  thinking  bdore  i  was  & 
parent,  I  can  fancy  you  saying,  '  There  is  no  such  great  loss,  nor  eaek 
a  mighty  resignation  in  being  witting  to  part  with  a  littte  iiriHat,  that 
seems  welt  oat  of  tha  way.'  Thus  I  used  to  think ;  but  il  ooTses  nearer 
a  parent's  heart  than  you  can  imagine :  and  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  : 
.to  me  to  submit  patiently  to  this  toss,  nere  it  not  that  I  ^ss^redly,  ^- 
lieve  that,  as  the  Lord  knows  best  what  is  good  for  me,  so  he  is  engaged 
by  promise  to  matte  alt  work  together  for  my  good ;  agd  were  I  not 
also  assured  (which  too  oflen  one  cannot  'he.  concerning  deceased 
persons,]  that  he  is  now  a  blessed  spirit  in  heaven;'from  whence,  if 
they  in  heaven  have  knoirledge  of  the  concerns  of  ttiose  they  leave 
behind,  he  looks  down  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  astonish tnent  to  see 
lis  so  igtmranlty,  I  had  utmost  sai:l  enviously,  wishing  Mm  a  sharer  of 
our  vain  enjoyments,  embittered  with: numberless  sorrows,  and  deMed  < 
by  continual  MIS," 

The  loss  of  another  child  of  peculiar  promise  suggests  thje 
following  remarks :  .■'■..-) 

"  I  have  Celt  more  tlian  ever  I  felt  before  of  that  grief  wU8fa.>fvJngf 
from  being  bereaved  of  one  much  beloved;  and  my  heart  bleeds,  if  X 
.  may  thui  speaki  at  every  remembrance  of  her.  But  I  do  not  grieve  as 
.one  without  hope  :  hope  of  meeting  her  in  glory,  and  spending  a  joyful 
.eternity  together.  1  do  not  grieve  so  as  to  indulge  grief  or  complain- 
ing, or  think  (with  Jonah)  I  do  welt  to  be  angry,  becnuse  my  ddrling 
gourd  is  withered.  God  liacti  done  welt,  and  wisely,  and  gracitWsly; 
and  whilst  my  heart  is  pained,  my  judgment  is  satisfied.  I  do  nnt'  now 
wish  it  otbersise.   She  might  have  lived  in  some  way  or  ethers  to  iitnh 
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fiOadttnyBOulvittb  bitteinew,  and  to  haTebrought  down  mf  grajr  httirs 
(if  llivQ  togtejnhkira)  witbiorroir  to.  the  grave.  1  do  not  gnev«  ao  at 
not  to  rejoice;  I  rejoice  to  recoUect  what  I  caoDot  now  fwrticubrjzft 
ofiher  amaaiDg  underttatidiDg  and  answers,  teachableneH  and  con- 
8cie&tiou«ie«st  which  makes  me  not  doubt  that  slie  was,  in  a  measure, 
like  John  the  Baptist,  taught  hy  the  Holy  Ghost  from  her  mother*! 
womb;  for  none  could  speak  and  act  as  she  did  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost; 
I  rejoice  to  think  that  1  have  two  children  adopted  into  God  s  ramily, 
taken  home  to  his  house,  and  filled  with  his  love.  It  Is  a  high  honour, 
and  I'ought  to  rejoice  in  it.  Dearly  as  I  love  my  only  remnining  babe, 
and  much  as  I  long  to  keep  him,  I  had  rather  see  him  die,  as  my  poor 
dt^ar  little  girl  did,  thtin  live  rich  and  honoured,  without  he  live  the  life 
of  a  true  Christian.  She  has  gat  free  fVom  all  that  I  long  to  be  delivered 
frotB,  nnd  has  attained  all  that  I  am  longing  for.  I  shall  go  to  her,  but 
aha  shall  not  return  to  me.  You  mention  the  mppoied  loss  of  your 
Bweet  babes-  WJiilst  I  pray  God  to  preserve  them  to  you,  and  you  to 
them,  I  cannot  but  advise  you  to  rejoice  in  them  with  trembling,  aad 
to  be  oilen  preparing,  in  thinking  and  praying  conceroing  it,  for  a 
separation:  Cor  we  are  tenants  at  will  concerning  all  our  comforts. 
When  you  call  them  sweet  innocent  creatures,  I  hope  you  only  mean 
comparatively,  and  to  our  apprehensions;  not  forgetting  the  words  of 
our  catechism,  that  we  are  '  born  in  sin,  and  the  children  of  wrath.* 
The  youngest  needs  the  blood  of  Christ  to  wash  away  the  guilt,  and 
the  spirit  of  Christ  to  cleanse  away  the  pollotion  of  sin:  and  they 
shdtdd  be  taught,  aa  soon  as  they  know  any  thing,  to  coniider  them~ 
idves  as  sinners,  ami  to  pray  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  a  new  heart 
nnd'imlrurevinandthrough  Jesus  Christ.  This  my  poor  babe  did  by 
bonelf  alone,  as  duly  as  the  mcraiag  and  evening  came." 

Mr.  Scott  is  next  presented  to  us  as  the  curate  of  Olney ;  be- 
fore his  becoming  so,  however,  he  had  with  very  scanty  means 
heen  enabled  to  administer  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  poor  of  Ravenatone  then  suffering  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  smail-pox.  After  expending  more  in  this  service  than 
a  poor  curate,  with  a  rising  family,  was  perhaps  strictly  justified 
in  doing,  an  unexpected  supply  of  money  from  distant  and  un- 
known benefactors  calls  fcrth  -the  following  remark :  "  Thig 
convinced  me  that  there  is  no  risk  in  expending  money  in  an 
ui^ent  case  and  from^ood  motives,  and  that  a  p^urious  prur 
dence,  springing  from  weak  faith,  is  impolicy  as  well  as  sin,'' 
Mr.  Scott  here  adopted  the  plan  of  a  week-day  sermon,  and 
observes  upon  the  practice :  "  1  think  many  pious  ministers, 
esteeming  it  hardly  worth  while  to  preach  to  a  few,  forget  the " 
tvaaiiai  axaifni  (the  '  in  season  and  out  of  season,')  of  the  apostle, 
and  lose  a  most  important  opportunity  of '  edifying '  their  little 
ftock  in  their  most  noly  faith.  They  preach  the  Gospel  on  the 
Sunday  at  lai^e,  but  tiiey  do  not  attend  to  our  Saviour's  wordsi 
teaching  them  (their  converts)  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever- 
i  have  commanded  you." 
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,   IntJm  eiglitfa  chapter  we  fipd  Mr.  ScoU,  m  his.  LfttteM,  «»> 
tflring  a  deaided  protest  ftgaiiut  the  mtot*  of  AatinotBiaDiun :  > 

s  he, "  tliat  religion  is  in  many  bfopes  wofully 
nism,  one  of  the  vilest  heresies  that  ever  Safwi 
[  pride  and  carnality  being  both  humoiired  4ii4 
ilausibic  pretence  of  exaltJDS  Tree  graces  an^  de^ 
!.    But,  whilst  AntinoQiians  talk  of  Ih^  gtrtce  of 
turn  b|I  revealed  rehgion.     Tbs  whole  schepapi 
the  honour  of  the  divine  hw,  cherishes  the  ^tq-j 
I  nature  to  excuse  self,  fxtenuate  ein,  and  c^sf 
le  enmity  of  loose  proFefisors  against  searching, 
s  full  proof  of  it;  and  by  God's  ^race  1  purpPt^ 
fe  in  bearing  testimony  against  it.    In  this  vorii 
quarter,  eithei-  from  the  world  or  sonje  kind  of 
leed  wisdom  equally  with  zeal  and  bnldnets.     If 
all  be  called  self-willed,  self-important,  obitinatj;, 
'  contemn,  but  let  us  watch  and  pray.agtupst  tt)^ 
ill  say,  we  speak  and  act  in  our  own  spirit;  let  uc 
ally  that  they  may  have  no  just  reason  to  sqy  so. 
lesal ;  but  let  us  by  preaching  Christ,  and  dwelling 
clearly  and  fully  on  the  glorious  scheme  of  free  redemption,  and  iu 
peculiar  doctrines,  improving  them  to  practical  purposes,  confute  then). ' 
They  will  say  that  our  '  scrupulosity '  in  prsctiqe  spriqgt  from  selfi 
righteousness,  and  a  phari»aical  spirit-     Let  uc  tiiea  carBfulEy  avoid 
Extremes;  laying  too  much  stress  on  little  things,  and  ceusoripusaosai 
Aither  condemning  (false  practices  hy  our  pondupt.     7he  Arminiafi  i§ 
not  at  all  secured  from  Antinomianiam,  nor  the  Calvtnist  exposed  W  it 
hj  their  several  tenets ;  seeing  both  of  them  are  Antinomiao  just  as 
far  as  they  are  unsanctified,  and  no  further ;  "  because  the  carnd  mind 
if  enmity  against  God,  for  it  fs  not  sul^ect  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
Indeed  can  it  be."     Perhaps  speculating  Antioomians  abound  most 
SRiong  professed  Calvinists;  but  Antinomians,  whose  sentiments  in- 
fluence their  practice,  are  innumerable  among  Armjnians.    All  these, 
in  various  ways,  take  oceaEipn  from  the  mercy  of  God  to  encourage 
.themselves  in  wickedness.    It  would,  therefore,  be  uo^eiikabty  better 
for  all  parties  to  examine  these' subjects  witji  impaitiality,  meekness^ 
ind  brotherly  love,  than  rejnprocally  to  censure,  despise,  and  condemn 
one  another.     Upon  mature  deliberation  I  am  convinced  that  the 
ereachine  of  the  present  day  is  not  practical  enough,  or  stifliciently 
distiogui«)Ing  between  true  and  false  experience.    I,  therefore,  spea( 
more  fully  than  most  do  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity ;  ot  the 
d.Ioveliness^f  that  character  as  described  in  the 
this  I  deduce  the  reasonableness  and  excellency 
d,  which  I  endeavour  fully  to  open  in  its  extensive 
ce  follows  man's  obligation  to  love  God,  both  on 
i  loveliness,  snil  of  our  natural  relations  and  oblU 
:n  I  deponstrate  the  evil  of  sin,  as  apostacy  from 
id  King,  and  transgression  of  his  perfect  \g.w. 
ustice  of  God  in  the  iiifinitej  (h^  ^terosl  pii^ish; 
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ml  diis  haiefill  thing,  nisgniiy  hia  holj '  law,  and  ihaw  hit  juitjse,  thrt 
he  might  ^pear  glorious  Id  tbe  eysM  of  all  for  ever.  Thua  I  luppow 
I  dig  deep  to  lay  the  foundation  for  ths  Govpel  of  free  grace ;  the  ne< 
eeiai^,  nature,  and  glory  of  the  vicarious  obedience  and  gu^riogt  of 
Eouaanuel ;  the  sufficiency  of  his  own  sacrifice,  and  his  ability  and 
viilinKness  to  tave  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come.  .  Thence  I  show 
that  all  who  trill  may  come,  ought  to  edme,  and  that  all  sia  atrociously 
10  not  coming ;  that,  however,  it  is  in  no  natural  man's  heart  to  coaii^f 
because  each  man  ia  proud,  seitish,  worldly,  and  oBrnal ;  therefore,  all 
are  without  sxcuse.  But  a  God  of  soTerelgn  grace,  having  mercy  on 
whom  ho  wilt,  according  to  his  own  purpoae,  makes  aome  willing  by 
regenerotioi).  This  changes  the  prevailing  bept  of  the  heart,  qpd 
bracefi»d]  the  maa  ia  not  only  humbly  willing  to  be  justified  by  faith, 
and  saved  by  grace,  but  hatea  and  repeats  ofain,  loves  God's  latr,  lovat 
k^ness,  and  leads  a  holy  life,  sincerely  and  progreasively,  though  im* 
perfectly,  receiving  from  Christ  daily  graca  to  to  da  j  and  that  alt  axr 
perience  which  has  not  this  effect  Is  false.  Every  tree  that  bringath 
not  forth  good  fruit  shall  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  tho  fire." 

Mr.  Scott  quitted  Olney  in  1785,  on  the  earnest  invitation  of 
Beveral  persona  in  London,  for  tbe  Chapel  of  the  Lock  Hospital  i 
a  station  at  that  tii^e  by  dq  means  enviable  on  account  of  th« 
parties  into  which  its  goverQment  was  split,  and  of  very  incoa- 
siderable  emolument,  A  letter  from  a  lady  to  bis  biographer 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  bun^ay 
labours  at  this  period. 

"  At  four  o'clock  iu  the  morning  of  every  alternate  Sunday,  wintei 
as  well  a«  summer,  the  watdiman  gave  pno  liSAvy  Icnoclc  at  tb«  door, 
and  Mr.  $■  and  an  old  maid^servaQt  ar4ie,TH'ur  bfl  euuld  not  gP  out 
vithou^  his  brcalifast.  .He  then  tat  fortJi  ta  meat  a  congregation  at  n 
church  in  Lothbury,  about  three  lailef  and  a  half  off  j^  jathar  thia)( 
the  only  church  in  London  attended  so  early  a«  aii(.  o'clock  ia  thai 
mornipg,  I  think  he  h)id  from  two  to  three  hundred  auditors,  aad 
administered  tlie  sacrament  each  tiqaie.  H^  used  to  phaerye  that,  if 
i^t  any  time,  in  his  early  walk  through  the  streets  in  th^  depth  of 
winter,  he  was  tempted  to 'complain,  the  view  of  the  newsmen  equally 
alert,  and  for  a  very  different  object,  changed  bis  repipinga  into 
thanksgivings.  From  the  city  he  returned  home,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
Msemhled  hia  family  to  prayers  t  Immediately  afler  which,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tha  Chapel,  where  be  performed  the  tvholo  aervice,  with  tlw 
admini  strati  on  of  the  saerainent  an  the  alternate  Sundays,  when  h« 
Hid  not  go  to  Lolbbury.  His  aerouMs  were  tabet  ingeaiously  brought 
jqto  an  exact  hour ;  just  ebaal  the  faiioe  time,  as  I  have  heard  hifs 
say,  beiiig  spent  in  composing  theiu.  I  well  remember  afcODip^nyinn 
him  to  the  afternoon  church  ui  Breaif-street  {nearly,  as  far  as  Lofh- 
bury),  after  his  taking  his  dinner  without  sitting  down.  On  this  oc- 
casion I  hired  a  hackney-coach  :  hut  he  desired  me  not  to  apeak,  ta 
he  took  that  time  to  prepare  his  sermon.  1  have  calculated  that  h^ 
could  not  go  mtioh  less  than  fourteen  miles  In  the  day,  frequently  th6 
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whole  of  it  on  foot,  beiides  the  three  serricesi  sntf  attinie*  a  fbn^h 
Krmon  at  Long-acre  Chapel,  or  elsewhere,  on  hU  wa^  home  in  the 
erening ;  and  then  he  concluded  the  whole  with  family  pr^er,  and 
that  not  a  very  short  one.     Considering  his  bilious  and  asthmatic 
habit,  this  was  immense  labour !     And  all  this  I  knew  him  do  very 
Eoon  after,  if  not  the  very  next  Sunday  after,  he  bad  broken  a  rib  by 
falling  down  the  cabin  Btairs  of  a  Margate  Packet :  but  his  heart  was 
in  his  work  ;  and  I  never  saw  a  more  devoted  Christian.     Indeed  hd 
appeared  to  me  to  have  hardly  a  word  or  a  thought  out  of  the  precise 
line  of  his  duty:  which  made  him  somewhat  formidable  to  weaker  and 
more  sinful  beings.     His  trials,  I  shoald  think  (as  you  would  have 
with  you),  were  those  of  temper.      Never,  I  often  re- 
s  there  a  petition  in  his  family  prayers,  for  any  thing  but 
if  sin,  and  the  suppressing  of  corruption.     His'life,  and 
1  devotedness,  kept  hiro   from  much  knowledge  of  the 
be  strength  of  bis  judgment  gave  hinra  rapid  insight  into 
rs;  and  upon  the  whole  I  should  tie  inclined  to   say,  he 
was  one  of  the  wisest  men  I  ever  knew.     You  know  more  than  I  can 
'e  and  habits  of  his  daily  life.    Lean  only  say  that, 
ith. writing,  he  would  come  up  stairs,  where  the  Bible 
>pen,  and  his   relaxation  seemed  to  be,  talking  ove^ 
hose  whom  he  found  there;  and  I  can  truly  (bclare 
d  in  a  happier  or  more  united  family.** 
jun.,  in  adverting  to  the  liaste  with  which  Iris 
IS  appear  to  have  been  composed,  observes  :■ — 
I  heard  him  woiild  complain  of  crudcness  or  want  of 
discourses:  they  were  rather' faulty  in  being' bver- 
latter,  and  too  argumenlative  for  the  generality 'of 
bearers.     Indeed  an  eminent  Chancery  lawycr'nsedto  say  thai  hb' 
Ip'eKrd  him  ftir  professional  improvement,  as'well  as  fbr  religious  eiJifi- 
cafioh  ;  for  that  be  possessed  the  close  argumentative  eloquence  pecu^ 
lijirly  requisite  at  the  bar,  and  which  was  -fouikl  to  fae  so  rare  ati 
flndowment.     Nor  ilid  .lbe>  tnistle  of  the  streets  of  London  micasian 
any  iatcrrnption  to  his  meditations:  he  would  generally  rather  pre- 
pare his  sermons  walking,  than  in  his  study," 

The  lOth'Chapter  details  at  large  the  commencement  aiid 
progress  of  Mr.  Scott's  laborious  commentary  on  the  Bible— 
a  work  which  would  alone  transmit  his  name  to  posteiit^.  Hia 
difficulties  were  great  indeed,  and  calculated  to  a[^l  any  mai^ 
of  ordinary  courage ;  but,  in  spite  of  every  obstacfc,  he  lived  to 
8ee  three  editions  published,  atKlivas  engaged  from  1818,  tiU 
the  oommencement  of  his  Iclst  illness,  in  revising  another  edition 
new  printed-  in  stereotype,  and  forming,  perhaps,  the  largest 
work  ever  submitted  to  that  jwocess,  '        ■. 

"It  was  fully  prepared  by  himself  ftir  the  press  to  the  cod  of 
8  Timothy  iii.  2 :  and  for  the  remainder  he  left  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
ceding edition,  corrected,  though  less  perfectly,  to  the  very  end  of 
Jlevmtion ;  from  which  the  work  has  been  finished,  accortUng  to  hit 
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a  perioh  yiho  had  been  bis  literary  fUBifitant  in  carrj'Ing  it  qi),  Rad  m 
voonthe  placed  entire  cgafidence. 

"  BeaJidew  (tiese  Knglith  editions,  amountiag  to 
aaotf   copies,  I  have  received,"   (saj'i   Mr.  Sco  i 

American  .  Booksmi  pr  ccspectabni|.y,  the  part 
tbns  printed  witliin  (lie,  territories  of  the  Uaited  ■ 

phi".,  Ntjff  York,  Bo«t(«(>  and  HarjfQrd,, from  th  ', 

omountingr  to  tiventy-fiye  tlu>UEB^  two  bundred  a 
sides  an  e4ition  of  the  sacred  .text  witliout  nptes,  , 

contents  (^Chapters,  and  introductions  to  ,tlu  f 

scripture. 

.  ."  The  retail  price  of  all  the  English  copies,  t.  i 

above, stated,  (which  I  believe  to  be  ^hort  of  the  ,' 

amiouf^t  to  the  sum   of  jf  67,'600 :  that  of  the  > 

«?13$,300,:  .making,  iogetJier  ^199,900.     Pro  1 

Vfork.can   bp  poibteij  oijt,  which  produced,  b; 
4u^pr^s  UTetitne,  an  equal  sum.".  .      ,     ,        .    . 

"A  eoin'of  thra'tna^iHude,  considered  in  connection  with  th* 
ftci  so  fully  estiibiishfed  by  his  biographer,  that'after  the  ad- 
justment of  every  claiiu,  a  very  inconsidem 
CTer  found  its  way  mlo  the  pocket  of  the  ai 
ahd  died  in  comparative  poverty,  may  serve  t 
the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  worlo  have  i 
their  reward  below.     It  is,  however,  only  con 
profession^  that  they'  should  have  looted  for  i 
if  we  may  judge  frqfu.  Mr,  Scott's   own  c( 
seems,  that., this  >vaa, peculiarly  his  c^^.     '      ; ,    ,.       .    ,    , 
The  concluBLOu  oif.,thi9  Chapter  recoi4^  the  sQcoaij  qiarriag.e 
of  "IVir.  Scott,  wh,i&h  toet  place  i,a  less,  thau  the  visual  period 
after  ithe   death  of  his  iii»t  wife,  to  .whom  he  was  strongly 
aftta«had.   His  1ii(^raifi];ier,  however,  oo^iders  this  early  chao^ 
in  his^  father's  situation  to  have  been,  under  his  pecnliai;  cur* 
cum^tances,  conipletely  capable  of  viodicatioo. 
:  In  1792  Mr.  Scott  cotisidered  himself  called  upon  to  oppose 
^e  infidel  aud  revolutionary  doctrines  then  abroad,'  which  h4 
did  in  three  Panmblets. --^'The  Seriptwre   Dectrinei  of  Civil 
Governiaent,    and    the  Duties  of  Subjects/'     "TheRi^M 
of  God  "-*-and  "A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Inspu-ation  ©f 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their  Doctrines,  in  Answer  to  Paine's 
Aee  of  Reason."    The  lirst  and  last  of  these  were  repeatedly 
punted  here,  and  in  AtDccica.   '  On  tending  the  hret  to  a  Di»> 
senting  friend,  Mr.  Scott  observea  :—r  , 

"  I  think  that  our  Constitution  ia  like  a  good  old  clock,  which  waoia 
cleaning,  regulating,  and  oiling;. but  that  to  knock  it  to  pieces,  ik 
orderto  mbelitnte  a  iJew  Frencb  wMcb  in  it*  phtce,  the  i^ing  of 
whlob  baa  not  been  tried,  nould  b&  impolitic  and  even  ridiciilouait 
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yet  UuUfMdM  irtf  bo*  vjitm  UA,  M«  I  JEiriT^lMdibcd  Wm  6e  Ae 
comaqueBck.  I  niM  dto  think  that  man^  »e)igHHi>  and  i«fp«ctat>t* 
Dissenten  bare  expected  too  tnucb,  in  ft  metii  of  wtiM  the  defU  It 
tiy]ed  tie  gad  and  princt  t  Mil  w hare  protedlien  and  tolention  seeni 
tbe  utmost  that  God't  children  can  hope  for.  Many  dso,  both  Di>- 
Knteri  and  others,  have  meddled  too  much  with  nich  mattere;  imd  I 
grieve  to  see  that  the  prejudice,  whioh  this  has  Inruted  into  tbe  mind 
of  reltgtous  people  in  the  Charch,  ie  likely  M  viden  our  uQfaapE^  di- 
Titiotas ;  for  they  wiN  not  make  proper  discrifflinationB." 
.'  'Again :'"  the  way  for  the  people  to  reform  the  goverAnient  obvi- 
dlufy  is,  by  dhooeing,  wlthdut  any  recooipence,  the  most  lionest  mea 
they  can  find  for  meipbers  of  parliament ;  but  if  the  jenatbr'a  vote* 
Rre  bought  by  ministers,  the  elector's  vot^S  are  bought  bv  senators, 
Dot  obly  in  the  rotten  boroughs,  but  In  Capital  cities  and  couniies^; 
^nd  almost  every  voter,  tike  Esau,  sdls  bis  birthright,  aod  then  ta 
jingry  that  he  has  it  not.  If  n-e  could  see  that  the  counties  and  large 
cities  and  towns  made  an  honest  use  of  their  privilege,  and  (hat 
bribery  was  the  effect  of  inadequate  rApreseittation,  I  should  then  bft 
of  opinion  that  a  reform  would  do  good)  at  praawi;,  I  f«ar  it  wauU 
make  bad  worje,  at  least  no  better :  for  who  almost  is  there  t^iat  does 
not  vote  from  interest  rather  than  from  judgment." 

"  I  am  rather  %  favourer  cf  a  jimited  ii|ovHchy,  ^ut  Wfiild  Bot  fa* 
fevare  oa.auaerely  epeeulative  [e[^bSc4n;  though  I  think :  silence  is 
that  case,  is  «.duty,  while  the  providence  of  God  continues  ug  undei  a 
jnoaarchy  ;  and  I  can  find  nothing  in  history  that  should  render  any 
but  the  ambitious  warrior,  «r  the   avaricious  merchant,  fond  of  a  ri 


public.  1  am  siife  (bat  republican  Greece,  ftome,  and  Carthag& 
abed  human  blood,  kndmidtiblied  crimes,  td  increase  wealth  or  exteos 
conquest,  ^en  as  much  as  absolute  monarcfasiand  their  intestiBeo^ 
feressiMa  and  ^ititina  wert  ec[ually  calamitdktt.^ 

Again : — *'  Aa  to  the  weight  of  taxes  it  ii  so'grfrBt,  thttt  mort  of  tl^ 
fad  and  lameitt  it :  yet  fr^eddra  from  war*  in<  oUr  bbrdet^,'  f^om  bloody 
persecution,  from  tatatB^,  and  pestilence,  shotdd  naier  as  pcttletft  mil 
thankful;"     . 

.  ^pealfing,  of  Bishop  ^V^^tujn's  Answei  to  B^iiBek  Mr.  Soott 
obsetres^ : — 

!  •*  1  have  not  traated  faim  se  genteally  as.the'Bisbop  of  Laodaff  hat, 
wbo,  tkon^he  said  many  good  tLingfl.se^mate  give  up  tbe  point  as  Ie 
die  entire  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  pretends  not  to  ansirer  objec- 
tiou  to  the  Uoctrioes." 

Of  bis  Eseayfi  on  the  "  Most  important  Subjects  in  BaUgioB,'' 
-Mtt  Soott  eaw  eight  or  nine  editions  published  in  Ei>glau<l,  b«r 
sides  those  in  America,  Tliia  work,  which  wa»  ahtays  a  brour 
lit^  both  with  its  autbiu  and  Ui^  fwbbc,  was  first  {MUtliahed,  in 
numbei;a,  of  \vhich  Mr.  S.;C9mputed  tbathe  bad  printed  abant 
'»ne  hundred  juul  twenty  Aoaaaad  foi  sale  and  grataitous  dis> 
liAutiwQ  ■  ..J  i.  .  .  .       .     .  .■■„;■■ 
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Ofa«'ltiiMTtMt  inflWifit  of  tB«  nmf(iliie«8  Of  <Kts  wotlt  )a  tiK 
caae  of  8  literafy  and  philodophic  fiharaetif,  who  \ra8  by  iU 
means  reclaimed  'from  sceptictl  principles,  and  established  id 
the  practical  tknd  effectual  faith  of  the  Gospel,  has,  siftce  thfe 
author's  death,  Been  annotiaced  to  the  world  in  the  brief  me- 
moir uf  Dr.  Batemaii  the  .  physician,  which  is,  however,  only 
one  among  many  proofs  of  the  happy  effect  of  his  writiugB, 

Mr.  Scott  is  n,ext  iecord«d  ae  taking  a  principal  shar*  ia 
the  formation  of  "  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  Africk. 
bnd  the  East,"  in  1800,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ker.  Meaers, 
Venn  and  Goode,  and  that  distinguished  layman  Mr,  Henry 
Thornton — a  Society  which,  from  the  humblest  and  least  pro^ 
mising  origin,  hfts  now  attained  an  importance  which  could  not 
have  oeen  iinRcipated,  ev«ii  by  its  wsrmext  friends,  in  the  in- 
fancy (^  ita  existence. 

.:  Soma  voyaees  which  Mr.  Scott  niade  between  Londonand 
Qlarg&ta  .for  the  benefit  of  his  hea^  in  1796,  intfodUce  him  te 
the  reader  in  a  sew  situ^ation. 

"  His  conduct,"  say«  big  bii^rapher,  "  unid  the  motley  grOupe  oa 
iMHird  of  tliMfi  veneli,  nai  strikingly  character i« tic,  and  produced  « 
TBriety  uf  iotereiting  cr  Omuiing  ocolirrences,  of  *hich  I  chd  fbrniih 
but  ft  riight  aooount.  He  datermined,  if  passible,  tn  tntke  the  scene, 
on  which  he  was  entering,  an  oocation  of  iwefalneaH.  Ituteod,  thare^ 
fore,  of  retiring  within  himEelft  in  a  lort  of  dignified  sllenee,  ait 
pkrgyiBan  might-feel  indhied  to  do  Under  «uch  cinmnistaDCeBr  ba 
tCH^ht :  conT^rtation.  Ha  obserwd  and  inquired  into  all  that  pasied; 
mdde  biiBKlf  ocquainted  witli  theparHs  of  uie  vessel,  and  the  proceW 
of  ittanagjag  it,  the  ^urse  Ft e erect,  and  the' various  objects  to  be  no* 
tksed.  HebeM  himself  ready  io  t(^  advantage  of  all  that  occurredi 
H«.rebaleed  iannonlity,  and  mitoMntered  EC0|>(icis[n  atid  infidelity 
flihca.as  at  prcBent  trequeiit^  no*ed),  ithvnever  tbsy  precetUfld 
-  theniMlTes.  Thna  ht  aimed  to  gain  atsention,  aad  toflud  an  OpcnJlig 
for  ibe  iiutructian  which  he  denr«d  to  convey.  In  general  ha  nw" 
c«eded.  Frequently  he  entered  Into  argument  agacna  the  corrupt 
briAcfplei  of  the  dxy,  both  Teligiouaand  political ;  on  wbieh  occasiont, 
By  uniting,  as  he  could  readily  do,  much  vivacity,  with  his  accustomed 
foroe«  and  always  inaintaiuing  good  teinpM-,  (fur  he  d*temiined  (bat 
botJiing  should  afFront  bini),  he  gtinc rail f  drew  a  company  tiround 
him,  carried  conviction  to  many  by-etanders,  and  of^eti  silenced  bi* 
opponents.  The  discussion  commonly  terminated  in  a  diMH-ifaution  of 
tracts,  chiefly  bis  own  publications,  which  be  always  carried  with  him 
in  travelling,  fbr  the  purpose.  His  maxim  wa«,  that,  ifhis  books  sold, 
he  could  aSbrd  such  a  dispersion ;  if  (hey  did  not,  he  was  only  giving 
away  waste  paper.  It  may  be  added,  that  his  conduct  on  board  gained 
iota  much  esteem  among  the  sailors,  who  always  welcomed  him,  and 
described  him  as  the  '  gentlefnan  whom  nothing  could  make  angry.* 
,  "  Though,  howCTer,  he  wwuld  neMB  be  o^aitd  bimself,  even  b^ 
tEurrillty  and  abuse,  yet  he  sometimea  deeply  t^ndtd  etbws,  -Mf 
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rtfTOftBg,  that  ippwtyt  or  vtipethff  tbtir  aUenBto  to^Ufcod'wJpMu 
contrary  to  good  moral*.  On  other  occwions,  tna  rwult  was  very  ^- 
ierentt  Mid  once,  at  least,  at  the  request  of  the  company, he  expouaded 
aod  prayed  with  them  in  the  cabin,  while  the  vewel  lay  at  aDcbor.  - ; 

"  Few  of  lit,  I  presume,"  eaya  hia  aoo,  ■'  would  i'eel  oaraplvea  coai- 
petent  to  adopt  such  a  line  of.  conduct,  in  a  timilar  aJtuation :  but  kt 
uB  not  therejbre  cenaore  what  is  above  our  reach,  in  one  t*ha 
cpuld  worthily  sustain  this  part,  and' was  indncid  to  da  aoby  seal 
for  God,  and  unfeigned  Iotb  for  the. souls  oiiaen',i  iMMt'pranouooe^it 
■highly  honourable.  We  may  venture  to  say  also  tbat  it  is  bomb  aut 
ity.the  highest  examples.  What  other  than  this  icas  themoda  of 
teaching  employed  by  the  Priqce  of  the  ptiiloiophers,  by  one  wttke 
«liief  ol'  the  apostles,  and  by  Him  who  was  greater,  beyond  coqi- 
f>ari)on,  tJian. all  sages,  and  even  than  all  inspired  apostles  f" 

There  appears  occasionally  much  valuable  matter  ia  t^e  bttf- 
respondence  by  which  various  periods  of  Mr.  Scottfe  life,  are 
iUnstrated  by  his  biographer ;  and  the  following  advice. tit  £)iat 
iDdividual,  mien  a^  college,  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  otlieiK. 

'*  You  have  hitherto  been  kept  greatly  out  of  the  way  of  wovldly 
•Mociatett  aiid  assure  younelf  you  have  lostnething  by  it;'ifi)r'tlie 
more  they  are  known,  the  cloarer  must  be  the  oonviotion  taietay 
reflectiag  mind,  thatthey  can  he  of  tw  edvaatafce  to  ^  waanv  iaany 
sens«»  without  a  tenfold  greater  disadvantagB;  j  EadettsaoTvthMvfOm, 
la  cohivBtee  courteous,  liindiaad  cheerftiliUapeniioDiand  behaviowj 
towards  aU  sorts  lof  persons  i  avmdiog' moroaertcsa,  afectation, .  and 
•io^Uinty,in  thiogsiodilbrealj'butadmitBaT'eae'to  yoiir  fimiliarity, 
^ho4oea  not  seem  to  yon,  ^aad  to  inoDC'expertenoed  judges,  tabwve 
Ibefear  and  1»*«  of  God  in  ina  btatU  C(»n«iliDteA>y  an  amiable 
depMtiBCBt  Biicb  asareatrangarstii'tfae'  wayaol'  nel^ian,  in  srdec  to 
allute  them  up  lo  youc  groHsd;  '<but  take  not  a  single  step. down  ,upiNl 
their  ground;  lestinslaadiof  y«ur  drawiiij^tiiem  out  of-the  mne,  tMy 
d>awyo«i».  If  yau.act'C4nsi«t«ntly  andftfudehtiyy  and  l^a.  caode- 
l«te.  attention. ta  yoursttidias,  id  subserviency  lo  thcsoae  thing  neodUi  ' 
aitdta  ftiture:ns«ru]iieBs,  tecune  a  reputable  standing^ia  thacoUegB; 
the  BarelcBS  oc  vicioii*  nayafiiMX  to  dei^se  you,  but  in  their  iMerto 
tlioy  will  respect  yout.  I  say  a>RaJsr«te:epplioatian,-  for  I«pprdMBd 
that  Tery  great  exertioiis  .are  aot  only  iojurious  ta  the  heakhand 
tptnts  (  tend  t»  &rm  a  man  to.  habits  tbat  are. unpleasant,  or  to  a  kind 
of  oddity ;  and  exceedin^y  laterfere  wiiii  jthc  growth  of  grace  aad 
every;  holy  aSection  inlhe.iaui;  but. they  counteract  tlinrownend; 
blunt  and  areralrelch  the  iveotal  powers;  and  after  surprUmg.progreas 
fat  a  time,  inoapacitate  a  person  Ibr  making  any  prioress  at  all.  .  Am- 
bition of  distinction,  more  tlian  love  of  knowledge,  isthespur.tatbss 
too.eager  course,,  but  neither  one  nor  the  ether  should  be  your  prhnata 
tnohile  ;  but  a  desire  to  acquire  that  competency  of  .uBefiil  kHowtoo^, 
which  may  6t  you  for  glorifying  God,  and  serving '  your  generatiuD. 
This  will  also  teach  jiou  to  take,  care  oT  your  health  and  spiriti^-io 
aecustom.yourseJf  la.  corpocaL as  .well . as  raental  exutioa  ftbe'Waat 
«f  *h>clt  ia  wvacdy  felt  by  most  of.  ovr  auniaier^  Ktm  lu 
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ticocptableas  tn)th''aD(l' ccmscientiousneM  vill  let  b' man  E>e,intiiii 
irorld,  the  want  of  m^ich  is  bn'e  of  m;  [iriticipal  ili»advah'tBges  ;  snd-ett 
to  travel  «n  at  a  Mber  rate,  without  over-pushing'  the  ho^e'at  th« 
begiBBing  or  the  journey.  ExcessiVe  eHgernera  in -any  panitnrittr  ituily- 
ftaaalH)  this  diiadTantage ;  that  It  is  apt  to  render  a  nian>«Aiier 
learned  than  wiee,  or  .even  kniadng  ;  tt»  over-edting  renders'  a  man  Mlj 
but  does  not  nourish  htm.  Th'ay  who  read  too  much  do  nafAigntt 
i^y  httti  vihUtftfyiTt  say,.but' th^y.  do  not  make  it  their  ;Dwuby 
re6ection,  or  dislinguUh  between  the  precious  and  the  vile.  Biit  mode^ 
rate  study,  with  frequent  pauses  for  reflection,  uaeffil  conversation  and 
exercise,  adds  more  to  real  knowledge,  and  leaves  time  to  apply- it  to 
practical  uses.  You  certainly  should  not  waste  time;  but  stinting' 
yourself  to  so  much  of  this  or  the  other  every  day,  may ' cramp  yoii; 
render  your  mind  uncomfortable,  and  unfit  you  for  the  exercises' of  re- 
ligiooj  without  which  nothing  else  will  really  prosper.  I  would  adviHr 
you  to  write  yoiir  own  thoughts  on  subjects  frequently,  and  try  to  gfef 
the  habit  of  doing  it  in  Latin  ;  it  may  be  of  use  to  you  some  time^ 
feeyond  what  J-ou  rio#.  perteive.  Bat  whatever  yfiii  reid-  or  write, 
compare  all  with  the  Bible  l  study  divinity' as  a  Christian,  and  as  one 
.intended  to  be  a  minister  ;  and  other  things  only  .m 'subordinatioii  to 
it;  for  this  is  your  ^(Trtem/,  and  your  pnrfirafar  calling  too."  '    ' 

Again:— "^i  I  think  yoaare  very  right  incuhivaiing' general  knowledgei 
1  trust,  however,  you  will  not  neglect  the  peculiar  studies  of  the  placei 
So  ai  not  to  appear  with  credit  on  proper  occationil  The  object  in  iill 
your  studies  should  be,  neither  celebrity,  advantage,  nor  knowledgej 
For  its  own  sake ;  hut  furniture  to  cnible  you  to  serve  God  and  your  ge^ 
neratbn  ;  and  as  much  credit  as  may  give  weight  to  your  endehvourtf 
ef  that  kind.  Any  friend  that  has  Cattivatcd  general- knowledge  success* 
fully,  will'give  you  hints  on  thebeit  metliodof  doing  it;  -nhd  Raiting 
•Mams  to  me  an  important  matter.  Learn  trom  every  body;  b&sdasH 
ivthAjeipect :  get  all  you  can,  not.tmly.frora  boperior  pea,  but  from 
the  moet'io&rior.  Hut  be  sure  you  compare  all  your  real  or  fuppmeA 
Jcnowledga  with  tJic  word  of  God.  tt  real,  it  will  elucidate^  and.bd 
elucidated  by  it ;  if  noi,  it  will  be  detected  and  exposed  by  the.touch- 
<tone.  At  some  time  or  other,  I  .would  advise  you  to  study  well  the 
evidences  of  revelation  ;  not  merely  in  a  general  way,  but  so  as  to  be 
master  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  it  may  be  soon  enough  at  present: 
)>ut  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  this  age  especially. — Above 
Jill,  cultivate  personal  religion.  Let  nothing  be  an  excuse  to  your 
.mind  for  being  slight  in  that  matter.  Even  useful  labours  for  the  good 
of  others  may  be  separated  from  diligence  in  the  concerns  of  our  liivn 
•ouU  :  but  it  is  this  which  mutt  bring  a  blessing  on  all  else,  and  cause 
Jt  to  proceed  with  life  and  vigour." 

"  Of  all  kinds  'of  learning,  none  seems  more  important,  than  an 
.cccurale  knowledge  of  the  two  languages,  which  the  Lord  has  ho* 
noured  by  giving  his  sacred  oracles  in  thent.  As  to  mathematics,  they 
doubtlesi  have  ludr  use ;  but  a  Moderate  proficiettcy  in  them  is  eitough 
ior  your  purpose.  I  must  own,  I  feel.in  my  best  moments,  tluit  I  Itad 
«*ther  be  the  author  of  the  DisoouTse  on  Re[tentaftce,  than  of  Sir 
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keavcs,  but  we  naii  not  that  tuig«l«  Mtica  phjlc^opbtcfil  diiopvetiMi 
Yet  katning  of  every  kind,  if  atteiKled  with  huwility,  and  ^bwd^ 
t/tUi-to  the  one  thing  nee^rul,  maj'  be  very  uaeittUy  employed  in  tin 
MWMe  of  the  triith :  and  sobos  of  Christ's  i^rvanti  ehovld  be  le^mmt 
VUKt  I  for  others  Qta  leUoqi  have  acce««  to  the  leaioeU,  or  to  tho^ 
wka  would  t>e  UuHight  iitch :  and  there  aie  many  iippottaat  lenicet 
vbwli  karoed  men  alone  caa  perrortn." 

Inadvertiog  to  Mr.  Wilberfwce'fl"  Practical  Vifew,"  Mr.ScOtt 
tnites — 

,  "  It  ia  a  Riost  noble  and  oianly  itand  for  the  Gospel ;  full  of  gooi} 
aensei  and  most  o^eful  observationa  on  subjects  quite  out  of  our  line; 
and  in  all  respects  fitted  for  useFuIoees;  and,  coming  fcpm  such  S 
(Pfm*  ^  will  probably  be  read  by  many  thousandst  *''>''  can  by  09 
ncans  be  brooght  to  attend  either  to  our  preaching  or  nritings.  T^lf^w 
ifX  all  it^  probable  effects,  I  do  sincerely  think  Buch  a  bold  stapd  ft^ 
vit^  Christianity  has  not  been  made  io  my  memory.  He  has  copie  puf 
ftejuod  all  my  expeclatioofl.  He  testifies  of  the. noble,  andaniiablf^ 
^d  bonouraUe,  that  their  works  are  evil;  and  he  proves  lus  testimgi^ 
heyiond  all  denial.  He  gives  exactly  the  piictical  vtew  of  the  tfii>de(VfJ 
of  evangelical  princ^les,  for  which  I  cwtend;  only  he  seern»  a&md,,^ 
CaitvinitWi  and  ia  not  very  syslematical ;  perluip3.it>  is  so  loach  tlie 
better.  It  seems,  likewise,  a  pook  suited  to  repiove^nd  correct  ^ome 
timid  friends,  who  are  at  least  half  afraid  of  the  Gospel,  being,  fq^ 
more  prudent  than  the  Apostles  were  ;  or  we  should  never  liav^e  b,ei^9 
able  to  spell  out  Christian  truths  f^om  their  writings*  But  It  JI3  esp^ 
cially  calctilated  tp  show  those  theii;  nusinke  who^preach  evq;tgeli<^ 
doictrines,  without  a  due  eKhibition  of  their  practical  efiecls..  I  praj 
God  to  do  much  good  by  it !  and  (  cannot  but  hope  that  I  sliall  f^ 
nfidi  gopd  tirom  itf  hotb  as  a  preacher  and  a  Christian.*'  .    ,,       J 

'  Mf.  Soott,  speafciiig  of  an  iED^rudent  mesviagc,  obserrea  :->^-' 
"  Tlie  principles  and  plan  of  modern  eduCatloo  are  such,  ftfifl  } 
have  so  long  made  my  observations  on  the  effect  of  them,  that  1  cdifc- 
not  but  suspect  the  mother  has,  in  sotne  degree,  been  guilty  of  Bit's 
Kiull,  which  brmgs  sore  calamities  on  famrhes,  and  especially  on  th& 
ftmilies  of  religious  people;  Srf^^tf  is  natural  to  tre,  and  iritidtiTgeJ, 
It  gathers  strength  with  our  years,  and  at  length  wlH  brook  no'coOtrfiJ. 
Children,  like  young  colts,  mnst  be  bfoken  in  ;  antf  the  sodner  H(ft 
better.  The  child  that  has  earlt/  been  constrained  to  give  tin  hi  ittH 
to  that  of  a  parent,  will,  wittioni  severity,  be  tVamed  to  a  kubtt  ir^^S^ 
mission,  which  will  noteasily  be  broken  through  when  he  iS  groWlt'iirf, 
eventhough  he  want  religion  effectually  to  produce  submission  toUdfF. 
But  the  reverse  is  modem  edac^tion,  and  especially  flmijng  rell^oiiAi 
people."  n    ■    .:: 

Ob  rBcpverijjg  from  illuesSn  Mf.  S.lj^ps  writeg:-p-  .  , ,   , 

"  I  sever  had  so  violent  an  attack  ofilbe  estfaHa  beftwej     FwHwaf 

hours  of  two  Rucceseive  nights,  it  was  alt 'bat  abH^te  aufecatiiw  f  and 

the  seAae  and  dread,  of  that  w«n  mntiaually  pressnt  to  my  Bind 
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y^f  rb)eM  tlft  havi,  I  was  Dotieft;  eitfaer-to  nurmur  or  deipon^f'  I 
bod  very  serious  apprehensions  of  imiDediate  death;  ibouglr'I  said 
nothing  to  those  aroand  me :  and  all  my  cares,  plans,  hopes,  {ai  to 
this  world,)  and  every  thing,  except  iny  wife  arid  children,'  Esemed 

Suits  out  ofaight.     1  hbtl  not  any  sensible  comfort ;  yet  I   thought  tff 
yiag,  without  emotiott;  though  the  idea  oF  dJHng -by  EuffbcatEttlt 
Mennnl  fornridBblc.    I  feh  the  grand  concern  to  be  safe,  «nd  *ai 
drilling  tn  leave  alt  below,  tu  have  done  with  Aifibcing,  sin,  amd  tempi- 
tation.     I  didnot  feel  much  of  wImc  the  ApoBt]«  mentions,  of  db- 
«iHiNG  to  be  with-  Christ:  and  I  was  convinced,  for  that  very  reasom 
that  my  Christianity  was  of  a  iiaall  gt       ~ 
gentiine.  i  tried  to  chmmit  all  I  lov^d, 
inta  the  Lord's  hands ,-  and  I  thought 
about  to  enter  harbour,  would  of  beinj 
1  was  willing,  if  the  Lord  saw  good, 
blind.     I  could  CO nfiis^ty  recollect  v^i 
jbr,  'and  ashamed  of;  bdt  nothing  tha 
ftrofesSed  fiith  in  Christ,  and  love  to 
Vefy  manj  faults,  and  Jmperfeciioiis  Ir 
^iOus  that!  had  honestly  sought  td  g 
^rt;ference  to'  alUvorldiy  Interests.    ■ 
fhrdgghoul  saved  by  grace ;  yet  I  wa; 
heart  and  tlie  tenour   of  my  cOridui 
'ti^idenc^d  that  I  had  built  on  the  so 
The  vanity  of  all  tvorldly  possessfons 
enjoyments,  never  50  forcibly  imbressc 
The  folly  of  shrinking  from'  that  H: 
fi-own  or  scorn  of  m^n  can  inflict  on  i 
treme,  when  I  felt  how  easify  God  coi 
if  he  saw  good, "  The  reality  artd  imp 
on  the  scenes  around  me,  s'o'thdt  the' 
ners,  following  the  steps  of  the  ricU  d 

inqst  miserable  of  wretches.  Transient  pain  taught'  me  emphat^cafly 
Ihe  value  of  delisetance  from  eternal  misery,  and  endeared  the  love  of 
Itie  deliverer,  who  voluntarily  endured  such  pain  and  agony  for  uii 
vile  sinners.  The  evil  of  sin,  the  happiness  of  the  poorest  trud 
Christian,  and  the  little  coiiseq«etu:e  of  the  smootJiQess  or  ri^geJbess 
«ffh^  patbijpicfvided  we  con^e  Xfi  heayen  at  last:  thete,. tluggf,  iind 
^tfers,  .connects ^  tv'itb  them,  hay e  .not,  for  many  years  at  least,  99 
Jiqpresscd  my  mind.  Fray  for  me,  that  I  may  nut  lose  these  impres7 
SiWH  IfUt,  if  spa^edi  may  live,  and  preach,  and  pray,  an^  ^rite  in  s 
fn^ux^^,  Aofuewtiat  less  unsuitable  (a  the  vastly  impor^nt  lervices  I 
J)(H.  BHge^^  iH:,,for  uiAii  caa.be  t^ffid^ntfortI}ese  tliittgs?  -  Msy  yOU 
t>e,,a  wiser,  \}pii^r,  more  fftithfu),  and  aioi;e  usefn)  minister,  thao  ever  J 
iiave  been  !  Oil,  keep  the  concluding  scene  in  view  every  step  of  the 
jmay,  and  judge  of  every  ihin^  by  it.  The  evils  I  have  protested 
«gainst  in  health  appeared  to  me  far,  far  mor^f  pernicious,  as  1  lay 
guping  for  br^th,  thao  before;  and  1  seem  tw  rejoice  in  the  hope  of 
«atefi]ig  fyuthet  pEOtestt  against  them." 

2a2  -         .    ■ 
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oar  guide  in  youth,  our  cmnfert  in  old  Ige,  our  ahtidote  aga^U^j 
feerofdeath,  Tlie  longer  I  liv»  the  more  I'feel  ft>r  tH(Me;«bo' hav^ 
not  ibt  word  of  Ood.  f  am  growing'  old,  «nd  tieX  the'inHrriiltfMor 
age.  I  know  I  mint  SOON  clie^  I  a«i  a  tinner  againM:  G<(1.;F  itJilSt 
q^Hr  betWe  him  in  judgiMnt.  I  must'eHist  fbr  evertil  Ilb^^lAesa'df 
misery)  but  I  'oan  find  no  li^Itt,  no  h«pe,  no  comforEt  e\k;@pt  ttofS 
"'  tlie  Bible,  and  that  Saviour  irhoni  the  Btbis  reveati  to  nie.  While; 
then,  the  BiUe  it  dor  own  inraluable  treasure,  the  BOiirce  of  8l{  aiit 
knowledge,  ho{>e,  and  oomSon,  let  u«  lIo  wIfM  ive  cao  to  Cobnittiii- 
cate  the'preoiusi  treatare  toalb^v'alao,  «ll  «ver  the'hbrld;' -  Weliall 
do  but  little^  indiriduatly;  it  )■  trae ;  yet  gl«nt  mnltStude*,!  cordiftlljf 
uniting,  imay  fiSBctmiicli.  -fitne  Was,  s'awb  1  ciSa  k'eVtleHl&er,'  t^fitil^ 
if  I  Iffid  postessed  the  nifaiU'  in  other  reg|)ec(g,  I  sboutd  hardly hAvef 
icDOwn  ho9f  %oraicA  out  the  blesiing beyond  rtiy  oith'^oiitraCEed  drcte; 
SjM  tliia  Mciety,  and  others  of  a  eimildr  nauirej  sots  tpe^'.  liH^htli 
my  anrnff  and,  by  coocurring  heartily  in  the  designs'  ii  those'wtit^ 
oooduct  tbeoi,  we  inay,£tt«tchout  our  hands  t^  the  iilliabltadH  df  iM 
coat  and  pf  the  weM  of  Africe,  of  Asia^of  Aoiericfi,  tu  welf  a^afBu* 
rope,  jwdgiwtotheinal*.  iffAi!  (tfli/e.  Let  us  theft  ifoiwiattirfeii^ 
-y^bilm  here,  ■  pnd  to  wnit  for  the  tiKfcif  of-iyar  '-LoM  Je^Ut'  Cftft'jIV '  wnW 
''■    fternailifp"'  .    i  -  ■    ■  !      '■-■'■  -.-h. :-,,■,■ 

'  The  following  remarks  occ^r  on  fumily  lo'sse?  :-r  .,,]V  ,i,  \f 
rf*  Whataver  th^y.  roby  fi^ppose'  who  »«*«  ^tpemwhCvadrii^:  .fW 
things  at  t!>9  lim^  Enpre  pa^i  tha  heart  thafl  tbe Jqm  of  »  cdtlil,  «Mik 
viien  young,  and  specially  ^rt  the  titBe'wbfi<|i*AhqiHami  littlti  euicwii-' 
atancw  render  tt'qkote.afiilmateintere^iting..:  IThis  i  hitw^  ibyjespb? 
tiance^  yet,  afte^  a>tuae,  the  v^ryeiiQr'ita  whiflh  filled  my  betrtiwitb 
anguish  torjS^MiPfii  were  looked  twch  Vpoo  wi[H  a  kirtdrOf  awlflA- 
Cbply.  i>l*asure  ;  and  when  I  consider  what  a  d ailerons  world  i«e  Jiva 
in,  I  can  almo^  rejoice  to  think  that  three  of  n>y  children- arrived,  as 
I  ftflly. trusty  at  the  place  of.reit,  witlwut  «ncQunteringT(heipeinla<  and 
.teinfiett«,q,f  the,  passage.  My  ^rayer.uted  to  be,  as  the  result  of  flif 
^^eliberate  judgment,  though  not  of  ray  feehngs,  that  if  [the  l^ortk  bMl 
ftny  thing  for  my  children  to  do,  they  inight  ba^rcdi  but:  tbdtitbey 
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l^e  -of  the  Ifeft  'fh6^i]Scaii.  fciSf 

ttf^htJ'Mt  Krt'tbbfftliei'Be^aDn  irr-Bin;  »id  to  treniiirit  U{*«ridth{ 
«i4il  tKuniliiiipri^er  hat) been,  or  will  be,  foify  Bnswered.'  YourtS 
auanb^riBd  have  hsudoie  teli-of' thdtimawhea  youwMCtheM^ 
•«<nJV4t Qf  lbr«Q children,  anA  nere  danf^fouBly  ill  of  thfl  tuoe  fcvenof 
Wk\'^:J°y"  NKtecliad  (littd,  jbow  ny  heart  vaa  bLbhwi Jwxilwn -,  bull 
Sp/P*>lW'^*^-'*H*  ti^e.of  <Ji«re6aVa|pecMli»rIw 
oftffi  loqk  buck  |o  it:wi^  admiring  gratitude,  vbe 


•nswer,  tQ.niv,  many  prayers  which,  with  nuiny  M 
fof.you;  ana  I  doubt,  not  that  yoq  wi|l.  bereafter 
feyes^DI  t'rlalt  sharp  as  I't  is,  in  the  same  manner 
iWtmyhumlinbefns 'will  exist  td  eteioal  ages, 
dWh/n  tea^t  of  ibeliertrt,  aying  btfor^  they  are  . 
ting  actual  sin,  have  the  benefit  oF  the  new  cover 
cir«WRBt9nc«  qC  t»eiRg 'itvIruaie,Atal  to  ihe.exiHcnce  «f  tbwe  who 
|t^4i),be,«tefnBU)>.bfippgr  ^.s  high  privile^  and  rsvouf,  even  tiiffugll 
tft^:b<lBpe^UyiUkei)iftcwi.WL,ai)(lI  Idak  fgnnrnl,  tometimeBt niA 
p!^W4r«.:IRi.the'  p^iodavben  I.bope  to  meet  again  those  ^iriwwcM 
f!^!}!  *^ke)}  lVDinin)%„i«,w«U  as  to  be  followed  by  thas*  that  turviva 
9)e.  ,(it.M.i)Dtto  be  expeOKdrthati parents  sbovld  notfeol.aiHl  griera 
fftucfi  ffq^hes^  ocoasifliUi!  iwd  indeed  the  very  end  of  the  prpviden- 
^iftl^^ienBftCion  would  fail  bfbsing  answeced  if  they  didnpt:  bull 
WfivMieraind  yaur  tHfe.especialLyv  that  grieC  ought  no  taare  to  be  t»- 
^n^'tfi  tlHn  Rny  other  of.  our:paasians ;  tbon^  tnony  tbink.that  betn^ 
ipf^QOTOlableat'the^iloft^f'betoved  reldtives  ii  amiable,  wbo  wonid  be 
sjlWtMd^t  thB.,i4saiOfii»<lulsiog  ti»Ry  otUe^  pRifAoni. '  ETorytbiBg 
i^^MnatiKo  ■H«j){s.iregul(S<0^.  nsoderBtiig,  and  luhordinMing  te  the 
^til.oC'iO^t'AiMl.QaturHlaRtction.ta  wdlu  the  r«ttt  '  Several  pettk 
c>^^  i[t:>V.hifflli^ttb.liad'aub(atisij3n!to  Uod  gteatly  cwwiab  on  earth, 
vUl,ba«#nflDl^]io.h<nTflB.  lOftbia  bnd  iB^pbtienw  iwdersharil 
^iidwnA:  xWiS'Very  ApnouEahle  to  Q,od(  iedityini(.tgi4iur  brethren, 
^()  fjiro^tabls, to  otirselvetiibtit  wilJiout  ihup  affltctiqo  we  should. 
Iiaf^  ^o  oppgrluAtly  of  eK^cismg  it.  JIiii,is  th«n  »:oppaittiink]r 
gjvren  you  <tf  Qxpericncingtand  maniresting  tbe  powte  snd  excellency 
<!f  your  prtnciplei,  whitli  mat.cventMiliy  be:  ^f  ereet  lioipotlanoe  in 
various  ways.  In  reading  of  our  l^ord's  miradles,  the  reflection  alien 
occurs  to  me,  would  po\  tho^e  wj;ii)  endured  the  Mharpoat  sorrows 
(Mary,  Martha,  and  Laaarus,  for  iiistance),  wUli  £he  fWI  view'  oF  all  the 
honou^iloChryfC  Wt^aH'tbe'^dd  fc  hMHkiild.  which  ili««-f«ijd  iUlI 
tirise«,,Hhd  shall  for  c««l- arii^  fWotti  their"exljui^it^  lAt^tiiah  oF  bufrt/ 
havtMbeen  willing  to  go  through  tht  ^I^rfle  -SgaHv, .  if  agnin'  Hieh  '"nlse 
ad^iaQtii^'niighli  result  from  it;  at -leaat  >th«;f  wonldnoti  vA  anyw.^ 
4buHti  bavo.  escaped  suS^rlng  what  they  dJd.mxwtbattbey'B^^D'the' 
reoBont  why  ihay  Buffered;  Tet,  «t  Ihelime,  they  had  no^ideaof  th6 
aai»  to  be  answered  by  their  did! f«&ie«,  And  the  Mine  wiAdoiian^ 
joveortter  oor  tfoublCB,  both  as  tO  the'nature-andtbefMuh  oP  (hem'' 
Wbicb'ordered  theirs.  WAnl  I  da  tho^-knoieeM'iicf  Ho*irbHt^6u':M» 
l^tffwhere^tr.  All  thesefhitigt  are  againO^'rne  rSat  'iihA  ii6ei'3itM 
DOW  think  arfth««dtr6n«actibnB^  i     c.       ,  .1 

"  IBtka^y  judgd  by  tnyaelfi  you  Will  find  thir '^BptffisAtraHt  lit  thli- 
event,  ^eatl^  suosfrviept  in  helping  you  to  realied  an  unieen  worldf 
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860  Lift  ^ the  X».  Sftamii  Scofl. 

Htd  is  axcitiin  eanmtneM  in  pnjcr.  Am  a  minliUr  70U  .irlll  of^ 
faave  occaiioD  to  countel  and  cavSoxt  others  in  .siniilar  circunir 
■tencOT,  and  you  will  do  this  both  with  more  feeliog  and  more  in- 
flucDce,  a*  having  cxpeiiancvd  the  painful  trial  youreelf.  Perba^ 
Huuiy  triaU  are  allotted  ui  on  Ihia  account  (2  Cor.  i.  4—6.),  and-  thii 
Hi^jgect*  an. important  plea. in  prayer,  for  wiedom  and  grace  to  bear 
and  improva  the  trial  in  a  proper  manner.  We  arc  apt  to  tay  of  thii 
br  the  other  creature,  tkU  lame  sbaU  comfort  ut,  and  thus  the  gifla  of 
eur  God  insensibly  draw  our  hearts  from  him  ;  and  then  it  becomsi 
necessary,  almost,  far  him  to  wither  our  gourds.  He  does  bo  in  loTej 
and  we  shall  know,  at  length,  that  we  have  cau«e  to  be  thanlcAil— 
When  I  think  of  the  manner  in  which  Aaron  lost  hit  two  tons,  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  (Lev.  s.)  and  David  his  Amnon  and  Absalom,  and  of 
■nany  other  inslance*  of  this  kind,  I  am  ready  to  tay  how  light  compara- 
tively would  the  trial  have  been,  had  (Itey  lost  them  when  infanttt 
And  yet  thay  would  have  iUt,  in  that  oase,  the  buIB  things  tbat  yon 
aow  'do." 

In  Doticing  the  comrDon  objection  made  i^lnst  insisting  so 
inuch  upon  laith,  whereby  objectors  urge  that  "  good  woAs 
ire  eve«  thing  ;  and  that  if  we  can  but  bring  men  to  live  well, 
ive  oeea  not  trouble  ourselves  so  much  about  doubtful  and 
mysterious  matters."  Mr,  Scott  has  the  following  illuKtration; 
■^"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  as  if  a  man  should  come  into  a  gatdea, 
and  finding  the  gardener  busy  in  erafling  his  trees,  should  tell 
him  that  fruit  was  every  thing,  ana  that  all  this  which  he  was 
engaged  in  appeared  a  great  'Waste  of  labour ;"  to  which  thft 
^nlener  i»oukt  reply — "  I  gran*  th«t  fruit  is  evety  thing,  but 
Qien  I  know  that  tnia  ia  the  only  way  to  obtain  frnit." 

1813,  Mr.  Scott  fotind  himself  under  severe  add 

ibarrassments  in  respect  of  his  Commentary.  His 

i  this  trial  lasted  is  illustrative  of  bis  faith  and 

tlie  ,end  the   i.indnesB  of  some  friends   com- 

1  liiiQ.  ^om  bis'diii^culties*    On  this,  timely  aid, 

a.  le^t«r  to  his  sooi —    ,  .     1    ,  ,  1 

■    ••  1  do  not  how  owe  any .  ihiA^  which  i  cinnot  pay  on  demand  j 

_*fl»pli  I  ncwee  co»ld  Eayisinoe  yoU  wew  b»m  !  »ftd'J'have  eomethiAg 

iiibandi^ndslMll  receive  more,  benldes  the  works.    So  yon  see^  that 

it' I  h«»e  too'iittle  regarded  «ueh  malWrs  while-my  need  was  not  m-- 

gent,  when  it  i^.  bow  easily  the  Lord  cun  d«>  more  for  nie  than  all  mr 

plans  cBtdd'  bHvB  ^doMe  in  a  course- of  years,  and  in  a  manner  whicn 

tetHls 'to  make  my  pnMrcRtions  mm-e  known  and  circulated;  and  F 

verily  believe,  without  in  any  degree  deducting  fVom  my  character. 

Oh  that  this  may  makei^  ashamed  of  all  my  distruM  and  dejection  ! 

and  that  it  tnay  encourage  yo^,  and  many  others,  to  go  onih  the 

work  oFlhe  Lard,  witltout  Mixii^y  oit  this  ground,     tjerve  him  hi/ the 

day,  and  trust  him  by  the  day  ;   never  fiiflch  a  service  because  i)othfn)f 

i>  ]taid  let  it  (aqdwiten  either  y»u  or  your*  want  it  in  restily,  he  will 

pcyit.    ¥««  walMWHsityOadltaAproridet    J'mttittJlnLK^an^ 
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Jjtftofthe  %!v.  ThoMttS  Scoii.  9S6 

ih^hodiVMSiHfheaM,  sndvM^thoU3t»mi!j^.-  VniMniuittM 
l("b«tMr  KWWce  to  th«'woria  thin  by  beqnwitlihfg  »  U  a  weltt- 
eAtctaei  Tamily.  Let  this  b«  ^fM-  CHie,  the  ret!  «)ll  be  the  Lonfn 
Itli»nbf  iigfetdbl«'to  om-  ^routf  hmf u  to  befcome  Ihnny  wiQ'  of  Mtin- 
tiM'b^ai^;  bat  m;^  relief  has  been  lent  en  such  a  general  hint,  and 
#tth  sJch  smnbinv  taketit  of  re«{HKit  atid  affiectidti,  m  more  than  Coin* 
^efctafe  all ;  afid  I  only  want,  ttt  Vtamn  the  whole,  B  bean  deeply  anil 
ntihibly  tlmnkftal  to  Gud,  anil  to  those  Into  whose  hearu  he  baa  ^i  tt 
Willi  to  help  ttlBi"  ■  ,  ,     . 

■  The  following  passage  in  Mi-.  Scott's  correspondence  is  of  aii 
«nc£)tirf^ing  character  in  caae^  where  good  seed  is  producing 
good  frart,  though  elowly  and  with  interruption, 

"  Tenderness  of  conscience  (b  healthy  gCatt)  (legenerMes,  in  nian^ 
instances,  Into  a  morbid  sensibility ;  so  that  the  consciousnera  o(  nata\ 
tfMugftts  and  desiMs  mixiB^  mthniore  pure  moti^esi  white  It  tfoghi  to 
produce  humiliation,  prove t  alio  the  source  of  dejectimt  f  OtirthCffl 
were  any  sainta  on  earth,  or  ever  had  been,  who  w«r*  wholly  dellwred 
from  these  thin^':  eras  if  it  could  be  otherwi^  than  that  ths  kecnet 
Our  .vUion,  the  greater  our  watchfulness,  and  the  deeper  our  hatred  of 
every  sin,  the  more  quick  must  be  this  sensibility,  and  the  mora  aoutt 
fhe  pain  which  attends  it  (ill  all  sin  be  extinguished.  We  (nuit  not 
atop  at  the  words, '  0  wretcfied  man  that  I  am,'  but  adopt  the  apoatl*^ 
thanksgiving  also." 

'  Jn  a  letter  to  a  youtig  lady  left  at  thC'  head  of  a  family,  ti^ 
^ritefi, — 

-  "  I  iboald  parlioularlf  reooianMnd  method  to  yon  in  yaur  amplf^* 
nenta.  If  you  would  at  all  prosper  in  your  aoul*  you  must  secure  tiola 
fbr  retireiDeut;  reading  the  aoriptures,  and  helps  in  understanding 
tbera  ;  and  prayer, .  secret,  particular,  earnest  prayer.  Without  thn 
BOthiag  will  be  done.  This  time,  in  your  situation,  will,  I  apitrehend, 
be  best  secured,  by  retrenching  an  hour  from  sleep,  and  such  thio^^ 
as  merely  relate  to  external  decorstiun  in  the  morning,  before  youa 
more'  hurrying  engagements  begin  >  and  io^  the  evening  befora  it  ba 
too  lBt«.  But  securing  time  in  the  morning  is  the  grand  tl)ing:-iwt 
that  ibe  other  sbeuid  be  neglected,  but  it  will  neceaKirily  ha  exposed 
t0  mere  intercupliaas.  A  plan,  however,  siMuld  be  laid  down,  and 
•Aefed  to  with  as  mtwb  regularity,  at  leeat,  ai  Utot  ab«at  our  maabt 
TbM  must  aametimes  be  broken  in  Upon,  yet  not  of^n.  Above  aU^ 
M  muoh  Rs  possible,  secafe  the  w)u4e  »l  the  Lard's  day ;  and  firmly 
«tand  eu(  against  Saoday  vbitings.  In  addition  le  this,  if  y^u  would 
improve  your  mind  and  heart,  learn  to  redeeiB  the  fragoaants  of  timei 
Have  a  book  aC  hand,  tbot  when  you  are  waiting  perliapa  for  youe 
father  or  friandt  ta  dinner,  or  on  similar  occasions,  you  may  not  let 
the  little  particles  of  time  elapse,  or  ruber  heavily  drawl  on  as  s 
burden,  but  lake  the  book  and  raeid  alhtle;  andif  you  lift  opaehnt 
fiaifmf  over  what  you  read,  ao  muob  the  better.  It  ia  lucpriaiBg  how 
much  I  have  read  and  learned  in  these  fragmenta  of  time,  whidi  moat 
|Ko^  loatk    Gather  up  tha  Jra^^mit  that  ifthuig  be  /off.    Avoi4 
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360'  iyi%'6frtBA».ll*o*tfs«rti«; 

lite  Tint«',''sfta^thelate  eirt'^rtlDntMlit'trf 4fiKbibj'{-i 

peTsont,  I  scarcely  know  uny  lliiog  more  hostile  to  the  religion  9fil^§i 

aU  Ghriftianity  t  a«di>we/ never  jeati  ■ 

till  we  liecomfi  tWeplj'  HiMJble  at  im 

qhiolt'ivAcvnnot  curerlwid  hqv*  i  | 

wfajcbtliA  l.onltiJisse  c«a  ciire^i  1  ^ 

carefrow  Htm  Al  we  do  t)paltb  f 

hiA,  troitjng  hintt  fc^OFing  J^is  4ii  ' 

qad  tmii^ihg  wbat  he.inhibita." , 

.We  are  now  arrived  at  the  clo6ingBpeti«  of  Mr.  Sooltr'«3UfS'b 
in  reference  to  whicli,  Mr:  .Wibon  obflervei  ib.  hi*  ^mfcetal 
aermon.'  .!■..■      .,•..■.,(... .,-.  ,-,;  -,.,  ij  ,,1^;.^- 


The  circumstantial  account  wbicb  foBoWs  is'cmeffy(ibtm>(>- 


ifljuBroijiiiir  stii  -It  ■■Uv:u.]  ■■)■■       ■.  i  ..-,.,  V  . ;   ,. ..,,/-.; ,(  -  :-.■  ■ 

^  "  Though  J  can  fay'*«ftli?^ata11  ftVdUrabla  rftpeWinc'hiitheAl^ 

S^W*^d,'iH^  cIcHifls'whicH  bvertprenf  higtniffd  are  breaking  «W6y, 

i&WW  tWk^'wilH'a  i^lacWiW  «hd  cbeerftilrteBs  greater  than  I  hare 

Defif^'sfe'feii'si&ci'FdSiiie.'  'He'pasie* ti  t^ery-distressiftg  ntgirt,  owing 

B%€S$B^e  tffd^HilriyiWJucBd  by  the'feveiftsh  panMcvism-of  yeiter- 

«lf-'\timA'1.  itibch  dtliibted  *hett»er  he  wonld  Itire  till  moftiing. 

T¥e'^^p¥oaiahaVd/'hcrt<-e»¥t','!beWtnemtfrerniId;  end  thi*  mffrdlng' 

lie  rose  above  his  feelings  of  bodily  uneaejfiess  and  caenta)  deprenibRt 

«ild'Wdl«tt'tt)  r^kt  mhope  oftheglor.y  of  God. 

JcftJ**  n  *efcad  M«inhlie4  for  fiwiily  T^orship,  he  sent  to  say  that  he 

wbhed  us  to  meet  in  liis  room  and  join  wiih'him  in  the  Lord's  siip{>er, 

fhicli  he  might  receive  that  consolation 

ittetlv  iftlpossible'to  descYibi  t^e^etHy 

;; '  if  he  wWoltf  fiamiiy  (with  onw  extiep- 

irfeVS  t).r^s&ht;    The  TerTour  displaced  by 

icfeteii  fdrm,  tHe  teafa  and  «obs  «f  all 

n  l'coii(a,bearj  wJth  that  deg)«e  of  com- 

I  enable  me  (o  h*ad  the  (ervice  so  ai  ti^ 

jFlhe  seWee lie  fell  batik  Si  If  eidpJriiig, 

le  h^a  'dtoartfrd,  but  lie  recited  a^m: 

was  a  delrghtful  feeling,  and  has  done 

leiirts  than  cah'welt  be- cOftcdired.     I 

i  tbiji  sicratheitt  oFwbat  is  ikid  6t  ths 

(5  King;,  xxlH,  22.)  ■  '  Surtl^  there  wit 

Bcems,  nkn'eltTBh  to  hare  been  qufte' t 

»h&'8dopted'oli  tht  occasion  1  he* worda' 

I'e  prospect  dfdiMolBtlon.    He  isno» 

nd  can  c\kkf\j  discern  that'mlich  of  hia 

f  inind  wdi'  hif.'rely  tbeeffert  6i  fever." 

-ii'itearlyiai'week'SHbsequentiy,  and  af(:ervcepeated  ejcpectat.ions 

ttett'tlie-clt)aJngBctoeWl'amred,.aHbtlier  letter,. pbeervea,—  ,^ 

idr  is  trtDI  with  U»l  ahd  did  not  his puUe  indicate 

iort,"W«'  ahdtatd'  scarcely  thiofc  it  [HM«iWe  that  « 

.Silk  eiva^thJnkfrMi!  the  energy' and' cliflarnesh* 

a*''K*rfer'Hd»'*"»«li*-it  f^jwee.yoiir  hewt  to 

HikVerf^  4*111 ;  'hiSihumiWyii'  faith,  t*ndemeM, 

JtlUlAngiMkftf'fliore'holiiEsfc  Nevw,  indeed, 
•Vt  '#niets-HiB'  realma  of'cternfllbHs*.  The  agl- 
'  *hithlie-didlab«jr:  wetrust  ia  fin«lly  dispeiwed. 
t6i;i-A  ftai-wf  the  last  Btruggle;  yet,  in  general, 
ipoiflreand'eonfidencei  I  cannot  toll  you  Iww 
m  ftbai  bim  is  hffflffeasted !  Bnt  I  trwsl  God  will 
'  *i  jhafr  all  derivfr  great  and  lasting  hewAi  fro» 

Sriu*.^"'  ''■■■"  '■  ■■■■."■  ^; 

,  ,  Jo  PjT?«^  /pUowmg*  Mr,  Scott,  juo.  writeBr- 
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my  dear  honoured  Rither,  and  daily  expecting  lita  djnolation.  '  It'n  s 
dwpiyaHecting  and  editing  iccne  ;  and  irhat  paised  before  I  tmlVi 
f^Hoe,  WW,  I  lappote,  more  intemtiDg  atill.  In  everf  thinj^  |)iit  com- 
fort hii  Btnte  is  «veu  tubUmely  Christian:  Such  an  awful  aense  of 
eternal  thiag«,  of  the  evil  of  ain,  and  of  the  hnlineis  of  God ;  such 
profound  self  abasement ;  luch  cleaving  untd  Christ  alone ;  such 
patience,  resignation,  and  unlimited  submistion  to  the  will  of  God ; 
■uch  I  constant  spirit  of  fervent  prajrer ;  snch  pouring  forth  ofbles* 
■ion  on  all  around  him  ;  with  nuch  minute  and  tender  attention  to  all 
tbeir  feelings,  it  is  truly  admirable  to  behold.  His  state  is  bright  in 
every  one's  view  but  his  oivn.  To  his  own  apprehension,  he  in  great 
measure  walit  in  darkneu.  1  have  myself  scarcely  witnessed  a  gleam 
of  joy.  His  habitual  temper  is  mther  that  which  the  words  of  Job 
tlesoribe,  '  Though  he  ilay  me,  ytl  ivill  I  trust  m  him.'  This  is  oftea 
painful,  sometimes  it  is  dncouraging  to  our  feelings ;  yet  we  are'  sen- 
sible that  there  is  a  crall  upon  ug  for  unboutided  gratitaile  and  priise^ 
I  am  very  shy  of  addressing  one  to  whom  I  so  mueh  look  up;  but 
occasionally  the  attempt  to  convey  to  his  ear  some  sentence  of  Qod's 
word  bos  succeeded ;  and  it  is  so  kindly  and  thankfully  received  as  if 
wry  affecting.'  But  we  are  obliged  to  keep,  on  these  occasions,  almost; 
entirely  to  first  principles ;  such  as  the  coming  of  the  sinner  to  th^ 
Saviour.  A  great  part  of  his  time  be  has  prayed  and  thought  aloud, 
0*  insensible  of  the  presence  of  any  fellow  creature;  and  the  train  o# 
his  thoughts  thus  discovered  has  been  oflen  highly  elevated.  Thus, 
*,  Posthumous  reputation!  the  veriest  bubble  vrith  which  the  devil 
ever  deluded  a  wretched  mortal.  But  posthumous  usefulness  ;  in  that 
there  is  indeed  •omething.  That  was  what  Mosea  desired,  and 
Joshua,  and  David,  and  the  prophets ;  the  apostles  also,  Peter,  and 
Paul,  and  John  ;  and  most  of  all  the  I^rd  Jesus  Christ.'  Again,  '  O 
iMTd,  abhor  me  not,  though  I  be  indeed  Morrihle,  and  abhor 
mjnelfl  Saynot,  '  Tbou  filthy  aoul,  continue ^ttA^tf^;  but  rather 
lay  '  Iwill,  he  thou  clean,"" 

The  final  scene  (which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  April)  » 
Urns  deacribed.:— 

"  For  two  days  my  dear  father  coughed  almost  incessantly,  though 
wit  vMl»>tiy.  -  But,  OD  Sabmlajr  this  alaiORt  cattrely  ceased.     In  con- 

XBce  an  HiucMed  difficulty  of  breathing  succeeded,  and  we  Aared 
atiofi  might  ta3u  plcee.  On  Sunday  aigbi  he  was  very  ill,  so  at 
ib  fsake  BS  apprehend  bis  dmth  was  at  hand.  Yesterday  morning,  ha 
was,  far  a  time,  a  ^aod  d«al  better ;  but  the  oppression  returned  and 
incr<ased>  Nothing  immediate  was  soticipateii,  when  bis  death  aetu- 
^ly  approached.  I  bad  taken  a  walk,  and  on  my  return  visited  hi* 
•banberi  We  then  all  came  down,  to  tea;  in  the  course  of  which  it 
Vaa  remarked,  that  it  did  not  seem  quite  well  for  him  tobeleftattended 
9miy  kf  a  servant,  as  her  grief  appeared  to  distress  him.  I  said, 
I  would  go  up  immediately.  I  did  so  ;  but  Dawesi,  (a  young  ftiend  wbo 
scarcely  ever  left  bira,)  had  anticipated  me.  He  bad  found  my  iatber 
worse,  dismissed  the  servant,  and  was  tupparring  hi({i,  B«arlj'  ia-^q 
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mKt  pottma^-w^a.bU  wm'.  J  Miy  <thii-tiirefy«ittiwt  laM  Wng't 
apd  Dawes  replied,  '  Not  through  the  nighl,  I  think.'  I  \ookni  in  hM 
fiicei  «ii^  (Oir  bis  ejrei,  in  some  degree,  turn  i^ irard*,  witiah  I  pointed 
out  to  tiawet,  {wha  wu  rathubehiod.faim,)  and  he  iannedtately  Mid, 
*.iau  bad  better  tell  thcwe  vho  wish  to  see  him  again,  to  rome.'  I  did 
so,  in  a  calm  manner,  and  went  betbre  them.  He  was  sinking  u  quietlj'' 
u  an  infant  dropping  adaep.  and  with. a  beautifal  l«ok  of  composure. 
My  motlieT  and  sister  wichBd  to  come  in,  and,  on  my  saying  iherewatf 
n'otking  to  shock  them,  tbey  did  so.  Wa  all  looked  on  tor  a  mjnata 
DC  tno,  while  the  last  respirations  quietly  ebbed  away — so  to  ipeek. 
$0  far  trom  feeling  shocked,  it  was  a  relief  to  aD  our  mitidi  to  see  sucti 
lufitrJng,  and  sucb  labour  as  his  breadiing  had  been,  subside  Into  suck 
swe«t  peace  and  ease.  Ha  had  been  peaceful  and  happy,  on  the  whole, 
for  sereral  dajR ;  and  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  bad 
said  some  delightful  things.  His  mind  was  clear  to  tite  last  moroeot ; 
and,  I  believe,  in  the  article  of  death  itself,  be  suffered  much  less  than 
ftr  many  hours,  or  ereo  days  before.  The  last  effiirt  wbtcb  he  made 
naa  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  bis  servant,  when  she  was  about  to  leave 
the  room. 

'.  <■  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  same  event,  furnished  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  by  the  faithful  ^nd  afiectioiiate  young  friend  ia  whose  armf 
my  father  expired  : — '  One  of  his  last  efforts  was  to  give  hi*  hand  to 
bis  weeping  servant;  which  was  a  beautiful  evidenca  that  the  tender 
^tention  to  the  feelings  of  those  around  hitn,  which  marked  kis  whol^ 
illoera,  continued  to  form  a  prominent  feature  in  his  state  of  mind  eveti 
to  the  last.  After  this,  which  took  place  about  five  minutes  before  his 
death,  he  appeared  to  be  lost  in  prayer ;  but,  jttst  at  the  moment  when 
he  ledbea  his  head  on  my  breast,  the  espressioD  of  his  countenance 
Mublenly  changed  froai  that  of  prayer,  and  indicated,  as  I  conceived^ 
^transition  to  feelings  of  adnsiring  and  adoring  praise,  with  a  calmness 
and  peace  which  are  quite  inexpressible.  The  idea  strongly  impressed 
opoa  my  mind  was.  that  the  veil  wlUch  intercepts  eternal  thing*  frota 
our  view  was  removed,  and  that,  like  Stephen,  he  saw  things  iiivbible 
to  mort^  eye." " 

Mr.  Scott  is  full  and  minute  m  his  record  (^  many  of  th* 
dying.  declar^tiquB  of  his  father. 

-'^His  wonderful  knoiwledgs  of  6criptor«  f bo  «b«erves)  wKt  a  source 
of  great  comfort,  and  the  exactness  with  which  he  repeated  passagH 


wfter  passage,  fnqueBtly  mnsrliia^  upon  erapbttit  words  in  the  origi  n 
was  amamng.  Tlie  roan nar,  akin  m  wfaich  4ie  connected  one  witU 
snolKer  was  a^nirsUe.  it  renmbled  hearj«ig  a  series  af  exqtrisitdy 
■eieeted  scripture  references  i^ad  witk  a  sulamzMty  and  feehirg  sudh 
m  one  had  never  befora  witacssed> 

-  "To  his  sooriu-lain',  wh»  came  in- tile«vefting,  and  regretted  hii 
absenoe  when  the  sacransent  was  admiaistercd,  he  said,  '  It  was  bene> 
ficifll  fo  DOC'^I  receired  Christ,  >Bnd  ha  reterved  me.  Ifeetfllcom^ 
pdsure  irhidb  I  did  not  MXfuet  last  night.  I  kave  not  tritmpkin^ 
assurance,  but  something  which  is  more  calm  and  satisfactory.    I  bless 
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wiMfle  WfBlAh  oh*ptey  ofhatah. '  '    ■■-■'  ■   -■^■'■i  »'■ '■■ 

■  <*  He  Mid'  to  hw  ■ervMiti— '  I'tbank  yoa  for  all  your  ktntlnete  to  «»;' 
Vflk  fcaw  litcn  afnthfiil  ()nTneittCi  a»d,  t'fao|>v,<  tt  booaotenCiOM  «^- 
ifBtiBOj' timelha«be«aAt«y  andWiMpy  for^»e  me,  artd'W^' W 
i>M|:|*rMBi*e«>et  but>)qy'tlKb>Ai*e  upoit-Ml^t  not  liponreligioHiJ^'  -' 

.-"OiatX'tlB  appeared'  dyihg,  and  sutferiml  e«<|nistl«ly.  >  <3l|lt'i  lie 
wid,  'iti'it'hiMd  wsrk.  DeMh  Is  ««e«  MqutfMifente—atBfrfble'olW.- 
WoeptMChriBtJrwFJAuiiAcirfrtan/.Bital  ihenjwitnwcecfit.'  *IV  Serir 
aodinj'  ii«art«e()niai'it'(her>iMfliMf  tolsil/and  eealilnM.  Wftovm 
(Miwbat'ihal'tie  ia  vrhieb 'binds  bMly  andBdultiigethCr?  Hftw  MEHy 
il-is,  loofMMd  in  ■ome'i  whata  tnvncA'BMtYCttr  iff  it  iti  nthQr».;'iLora 
l»OMiittt  iriBbethyWaH  I  bhpe  it  t»  rtdeWfon^toiiirftyfiWa  releawj 
Kitt>e,'Ou(l  f'6^iTe«ff! '  Y«t  if  it  be  tliy^H'fliat  I  shoutd'Wart  Tor 
days  «iid  vnnks,  McwirO^feouf.*  On  om  oiicaSion  bft'«BSd,"'I>5o^' 
buti  cadnol  bntfori  aoim^p;  andicM  sutb  atiM^WWtlt.-'o'Hildl' 
«;iCnAi!  h»fwrUnce,  tliat  ttto -aKghteW-feaf  eetitm  to  MUBte^alaiH» 
even  prevalent  hope.'       >■  .;,.,;  i         :■:  \--i\   n-i' 

■  *■  Ho  bcffged  hii  curate  to'  forgive  h  hn,  if 'he*  IhhI  been  oc«d»i<i*ally 
l»ug:ha(Ul  riiarpi  'ImMnt  itTor  yoat-igooi^t  bHt'libeeveryihili^'ar 
inin^ji.wat  mixed' with  ain.  .-Impute  il  noti  lieto-ater/to'my  ndiigiHii 
hutto  B^iwkm^ofnAni  rsK-gimi''    ■'  ._  -  ■■....^    ■ -■.)  ^  .:  :j-,; -u; '■lnv 

"  C)n  another  occa^iun  he  said,  '  I  have  the  last  struggle. ^oiMNf 

«Md  ^tfaMtfaiit'ibiiriiat.tturt'W-^cA'if,  tt-Weah  tell' nW'H '^ I'd 'gIvfeVne 

^tlinca,  rtWttCtitlei  boly  ccnrMge! '  'I  htavt'lietird  Mrsc^trcM'iilaKMt 

wtthu^dimriefbe  expreMloA,  put vkdemtathniethy evtThlltiag'nfmvi' 

— i(Defrt.  kKHJJuliT.V    But' it  is  exactly  whot'l  ■Wwii-^'evwMitln^iarnii' 

to  raiserne  up^u-to  MUrtngtheitid  ikkh  Hii'ghi'^bg'Mitpiritin'the-inn&r 

9HUI.     I'«in'ib  ft^poKessionof  all  my  faoultias>-^I)[tMiir]'artrclyi!iifj-J 

IfM  tlM*mMnw0,  the  iit/Saifc  importance  of  the  oi\lis-^Ijo*k  Je»tit 

»eeeiv4.my»pMf    I1)0u  an  all!  Wftnt.  '  None'but  Jek^h  cMido  htllpv 

|w»  nonont  good.   'BtaBtMl  beOod<th«n?:i9«ne'Sa**Mtr,  cliough4»W 

one  in  the  whole  universe.  >■   ■  i .-.  i'^. 

,"  It  may  be  remarked,  ip  ceneral,  that  his  use  of  the  lancaase  of 

the  Lftl^a-a  Wkyer  Ws  co'iitmlial  doling  cV?ry'W  bf'bism^??  a* 

Wat  Ilke*fe4  (hat  riPraih'ous  nVtsor'tlieCti'itfcTiXftiirkir,  pahitliferW' 

of  tIle'Goini*unionStTVice,-'Jind  the  seiitende  iri  ;thB^uWil-8eWfcft' 

•^Su&f  rainot;  at  iHylaat  bolif/for  atoy  pains  fofdeaiHlo'iUrfWai 

tlieel'-'   '  ■  .::-■■  ■/■'■■■    ■    '  ■  !■■    ■   >>'■''■.■'•  --.-  .  ■,  -'•■•U 

"Throughout  biB'iHneK,'«H  bit  teiap^andiditpoBhiiHianwrltedU 

r,-thDugli  thit. 

ad:noui<iIfctli 

any  approach 

i  had  ibefiomej 

^  frequently,  if 
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-xj^  V  **»  -Sm.'THo^^^^  Ma. 

|rtnt«4  Jb«cMt  m^,^i*!m4  <tjKBa«tyqi'M  •'tiag^ttif  aiiiivteikJIMioB 
to  all  tlieir  t'eelings,  and  whatever  mighc  h^ibt  tielr  «tttth*>l,>toim 
degree -that  ffMcjuitp;  afibqlingj  *0pit^aiiy<-ii/t-,i  I'unb  wTM^  bM  wat 
BitfMffgisQniuohliHii;«}^«fketiin  itii«d-ft«<'etlMbody.....£lr«iir{i*«h« 
tlirlMM'ti^te*, ' tJKuar^_-:righteQM,'  Fatfitr^  jfa^ *Ay  ntm»<P\ wUmnty 
eouneuiiifii),  was  tl)aftea(«ii«e  ipoM  f/equcntljnaii.hia  tif^-nnidtinMrlnd 
bffl  prefimnd ittlmiisioti,  '.HiihuiyiiiUi/ and  Mfise  af  uttw  VDw^tUMal 
teemad  mene-  de«p  iltKB'r^de  .aowl4  eKfiWs.  It  ««Bd,s«nwly(l* 
Btitlb  t^l"  CArWit-w»p  BQW'iiPoM,  precioue  in  hi9\eyee  than  treiKi'Rnd 
bJ8-exdin^s)9i)S'af't!x«lu>jve,  uridivided>r'>s<i  adoring  adlierente  tc^  him 
Tor  SsUatton,  if  pouiblej.irigiie^Uroiig^  AbAha-Mtna  timck  heiroTumi 
ti^  tppropriotion ' to  bttweU'.'pC  those . pnooiises  which t)cl«*g'0ntyit9. 
^raelMi«v«fi  in  Gbrist,  excapt  as  it  coiildbosliownthBe  ht  boroitb* 
tiltHratler\iiamm>in\y  tin))ex^''ta'tl>e  ^rainiBe'—wahaa.thMe  that^m^ 
thal^drdjl  that /one  &od,  rep enO  be)iev(^'>aad  «boj.  -  When  Wcould 
nOttritce  thta^ >ia)i)fjr,!ha  wowid'hav«.rac««fte>on1y  to  thpaevhich 
«P0(nitriise'evcmhe  Qhi#£,oC#)$nererle  4ora«|o^riit,  andMfuc&4hem^ 

thai,  him  that  Cometh  he  wiliin  no  viist  catt  out.     '.  <  ' 

<<'  In  tlHeeoBiiexipo;it,m9}'  hfl  remark^dt that whalaTerdiavatfirMt ion 
*ith  hiiasrifhe  atifltty  iinTBiexprieased,'  hpMwi«r;Kiti(i)Uad  ^tJhe  hf* 
■mnvejing  as  teitbisitruLfu  ^hicH,h<i.htid;spent  hUUTd  iiviJKDiMtinB,  or 
impeached  his  own  sincerity  and  fatthft/^McdS'in  vtbe  diaobai^  of  fait 
mmatry.  '■  _-     .■,-.,',.'•      ■    !  r  ■    ,!■    ■    ■  -I  ,.  -i  -..,,,...  1  ■ 

'  rM  I  only  «dd  further)  that,  he  would-  ahwaya,  wlketvlia'icnciittil  tfat 
SKirHmcni,' and*  after  a  short  prayer,;  wtkieh,  dutii)g  thslatt^.paft'of 
ttie  lime,  we  ev«ry  night'oSered  up  witUihi(n,:liiveoepeModjW  Ate 
the  fti^oting  cominendatipn  itV'tbo  eervice  for.ttae  viaitBtKiBiof  tbetiitk  t 
■Unto  God's  gracbu^'mercyr  and  praiectionwe' eonumt'thevi'ltw 
Lordbteea  Miee and {keqi. thee)  the  {^rd  mali«biaf«i(re4o«Une  upott 
Uie^.snd^be  graci^m  Uuto  theei  the  Lord  lift  up  bia omiDtenaMA 
upon:  titee,  ^nd-  g)ve-tbee  )KBce,  botd  nov  aikd  evermora-yvatid-ili'oai! 
a^^ling  was  the  loUinMuty  (Kilti  Khi«lt  fe«JiMened{,aA^  ptonOOMtd 
fais  amin  to  it."  .■'•■'■■:■  .-.;■  t  •■  h    ■•■■.'. 

The  length  of  the  foregomg  extrticift  On  .'wtich  iit-|^i\  tf 
8eet\  tjkat  we  bayetlirefeTKd  to  permit,.^-  Spot's  Euograplier 
to  apeak  for  Kimseff)  has- le/t  ^l^  little .ppaM  for. wgrg^Wal 
suiBpiary'  of  ihs.  cb^^f t^et  or  labo^j^i  o£,  tftfti  d«c^fW«^iiT lodwi 
these  appear  to  have  beeh  bo  accurately  detailed  by  his  frieu^'. 
Mf..WilsoH,  inl)iafUnieial*«m»ciB  '(to,«btth-lli9tpifeaent'li4o- 
gr&pher  has,  retjoiirse),  that  we  know  npt  Ubw  we  <mm<ia'^titxt 
maji  let  that  individual  alt 

"  Wehere  behold,"  aays  ti 
trenched  in  the  sophistries  of 
pent!df  itlmost  all  the  chief  tr 
and-^illldiled.  We  see  liim 
Scripture,  with  apioionB  ^i)d  \ 
a&taft  a'  haiiltllstlng  Biibtiiq'6  o 
.expectation*,  ,uid  witbett  and 
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•Q«f  MOlbw.  Wfl.b«faDUtiia]  mkiiig  everv  Mep  siireM  he  4ul*ah<ce<, 
till  be,  «t  le^tb,  workt  out,  by  liis  own  diUncot  aid  mmt  sokkmu  ior 
MHigUMa  of  tbe  Mared  voUinie,  all  th«  pafta  t^  dinne  tnitb,  trMdi 
he  aitetJmdM  ditcorercd  to  be  tbe  cohhsor  f«itb  of  the  cburcb  of 
Chriatf  tahe  thefouiMUtienof  all  tke  refarmed  commuoitiei,  aMd  to 
be  wiwitialLy  luiled  wttb  every  part  of  divine  reveloUcm.  He  wm 
thu*  taught  tbe  apectoUoal  dectrioee  of  the  deep  fell  end  apotAac;  of 
man,  af  hia  iropotency  to  anjr  thing  ■pirituallj'  good,  tbe  proper  atone- 
meet  and  eatielactioa  of  Cbnat,  tbe  triuaity  of  penaiw  in  the  God* 
bead,  regeoeratioa  and  progrewive  Mnctifieatian  b;  tbe  Holy  Spirit, 
justificBtitHi  by  foith  only,  ami  eBlnwioQ  by  grace.  Thaee  great  prin- 
ciples be  percerred  to  be  indiMolubly  cooDected  with  repenlarKe  unts 
life,  lepBration  from  tbe  sioful  ctistonu  anfl  spirit  of  the  world,  self- 
deoial)  Bid  the  beeriag  of  reproach  for  Chriit't  Kike  ;  holy  lore  to 
God  B^  nan;  and  aotivity  io  every  good  irord  and  work.  Further, 
he  le«rat.la  unite  botii  these  aeriea  of  trutlw  with  dependence  npoo 
Christ  for  the  supply  of  needful  grace,  buRibla  triut  in  bii  proroiaef 
for  final  victory,  end  an  unreserved  ascription  of  all  biessinge  to  the 
di*i«e  ^ce.  Liwtly,  and  aflcr  sooie  wtexvel,  he  embraeed  tbe  docr 
trinee  ielaling  to  the  aeeret  aod  merciful  will  of  God  m  our  election  in 
Christ  Jesiu,  altboagb  he  did  not  think  a  belief  io  these  mysterioua 
doctrines  to  be  indispensaUe  to  salvatioo,  nor  oonsiiler  the  evideoce 
Sm  (baov  *atisfaetei>  as  be  deemed  it,  n  carry  with  it  that  irresistible 
fiooviotioQ  Hhicb  had  attended  his  inquiries  with  reject  to  those  ea- 
aemiai  and  directly  vital  truths  of  religion  befara  enumerated.  Tbe 
wtx^  namtive  of  Uio  cfaaj^e  which  led  to  tbe  adoption  of  these  views 
«f  religicxi  is  ao  haneat,  and  so  evidently  free  from  eatbusiaam,  as  t* 
wnatitate  a  mtott  striking  lesiimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

"  After  be  bad  once  diseovered,  and  embraced  in  all  their  fidnesa 
wd  proolienl  apfdicetioB,  tbe  chief  deotrioe*  of  the  New  Testammt,  be 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  kept  the  faith  with  undevloting  constant^ 
During  forty'five  years  he  continued  to  teach,  and  write,  and  live,  m 
tbe  spirit  of  those  holy  prioerples.  What  he  was  wilbTeapeett»tbetn, 
bi  the  earliciit  part  of  4bis  period,  tlie  same  he  (»ntiaued  in  tbe  litest) 
except  as  eash  year  added  aoroeibing  to  hia«M:ivielion  of  their  truth.aDd 
to  tbe  maturity  of  his^  judgment  respecting  thee).  There  are  few  writers 
in  whom  coosietency  is  so  strikingly  observable  through  eo  many  toIo-' 
minoue  works.  He  was  idoced  at  diSerent  periods  ef  bis  life  to  many 
aceoes  of  peculiar  difficulty,  where  the  currents  of  opinion  within,  as 
well  as  without  his  own  immediate  circle,  mi|ht  have  induced  bim  ts 
vary  or  conceal  the  faith  upon  some  points  of  importance,  but  nothing 
laeved  him^om  Ai'j  own  tUdJastiUK.  Nor  was  his  scheme  of  doctrioe 
more  apostolical  than  hie  method  ef  publicly  expocuiding  and  applyii^ 
it  in  his  lermons  and  writings.  He  kept  the_fiiiih,  by  ever  man ntaining 
a  theology,  not  only  pure  and  ortbodoK  as  to  Hs'constitueBt'elemtnta 
and  general  character, '  bat  ser iptaralty  exact  m  tbe  BrraageoMSl,  «faB 
praportHms,  the^nmetry,  the  harmony^  of  iu  seeecat  deotrineajiSBd 
i»thfruse.t»wkMb.each  wa^'  oo  the  prapai  imnumi, .  i^ipliad. .  !■ 
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fcriplure  for  itiiB««ir»  and  of  diligently  Mu^ftring  all  iupuis  wit^ 

•fcbiPUMr.  was  of  fl«*aMi»l  lervice.     He  mm  not  b  onin  afotdioaty 

HKwld..   jTIw  liiivble.B)ibiiiisiiaii  |oev«ty  Mrt.ori]WinereT«lalio(i,  tfaf 

ate UHflRCV  from  nwtophycical  subtiltiee,  tWeohrerelunes  tw^h^inr 

■f^red  ilodrinojin  «ll  ita  tkeamgi  aad  t:«Bat^|ueace%  tiie  candouc  a» 

poiot*  lk41ji  doubtful  at  of  lew  vUaJ  iiqpoEtaaca,  which  are  the  chif 

tacUjifelicHoT  his  wriliags,  give  tbem  eKtiaordinary  ¥b1u«  ;  while,'  ^ 

examplv.  h»  firmly.  believM  the  euentlal  and  vital  truthii  which.  I  ber 

ford  noUeetl,  he  b«ld  witiiiM  lass>firiBneMthe,ai 

lita  perpctsal  obligation  of.  the  holy  law.  the  i 

the  hearti  and  eonsci«M>w  of  sinners,  and  of  <u 

the.  commands,  cautionB,  and  threateninga  so 

l&e  intpirod  book*t  lbs  in)|H)rtsiice  of  cloie  a. 

d,  privsit^,  aociat,  and  Telative  duttes,  the  BCi 

tbpsa  inqier&ctipw  of  temper  or  practice,  by. 

J^brayi  its  imtouadDew,  a&d  of  loUAwicig.out  i 

Kripture  morals  into  theii  proper  frwts  ip  th«  : 

Id  a  iT^rdi  Im  entered  as  fully  into  the  great  i 

wddMiea  on  the  on«  hand,  ai  «f  tbe  mysterM 

grace    on   the  other.      Me    united   the  Epia 

SUJMWS,,  .  .  '  .  .'I  :       - 

,"  With  auch  fidelity,  w«  wonder  not  that  he  h^ 
iMfbre  htm,  to  j^^  a  ^rood/^Af .    He  was.  iu>t  a. 
intfKWCioii  of  his  ogei  butto  give  it,    Oa  vacioua  o< 
it  incumbeDt  en  him  U>  come  fomard  publicly  ia  d 
<rf  tjw  C«spel ;  a  taili.  i»  the  exeoution  of  whicb,  th 
tetTHtJl.^a'id-*  candid  treatment  pf  hia  of^ousnts 
with  jiiWgiiJa*  bitowlodgeofiScriptuTe,  with  ^eata 
ing,  and  with  a  simple  honesty  of  purpose  and  of 
WW  «Uffi«vlt  for  an  impartial  inquirer  to  withetandr 
be  firet  b«ga&  to  preach  iho  Gospel  faithfully,  1 
had  habituated  tbeiOBe^ve«  to  such  staten>ent«  of  I 
Isgea^of  CUriGtianity,  as  tended  inseosibly  to  injure 
beacerst  by  inducing  them  to  aeparate-tlie  duties  o 
doctrines.  With  luali  &tat  errors  h«  made  no  comf 
writing*  were  clusfiy  directed  against  this  clasa  of  ti 
war  uuintentioMAlly  on  the  part  of  soma  who  maim 
totrards  the  Antinomion  beceoy.     At  a  later  perioc 
very.  diS«rent  service — a  coDtest  with  the  adhcceat 
wards   tlte  close  of  his  days,  opinions   teediog  I 
jDWrite,  Hud  in  their  eSect,  subversive  of  the  doctri 
attracted  his  uottcei  .and  were  encountered  by  him  with  the  same 
j>umliDe&»of  revislanoe  which  in  earlier  life  he  had  opposed  to  errocs 
of-aconUary  desairiplMa.     la  all  -these  instanees,  few  will  hesitate  to 
aUoiv  that  lie  Joughi  a  goad^ht.     The  prejudices  with  whicb  a  living 
«e«troiiersiali«t,  cannot  fiii]  to  be  legaaded,  nuiBt  of  course  be.  allowed 
totuf]eiile,.ffa«roreacBjm  judgmeot  can^be  iformed  of  his  merits  as  )i 
riiiyntanti.  rm  in  (ptnfra.l  an  a  riiffr  j  but,  when  tbat  period  shi^'W- 
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tM;  Itfodbt'not-thMliiB  tdhrrioui  pr68ucli»tn  will' be'ftdnrilMitb 
rank  amongst  the  toundnt  theological  wntings  uFour  age^ 

**  In  thcEe  and  olher  labours  ^hefiniihed  hii  count'  br  tm  attm- 
jn  his  writings.  He  was  a  laborioo*  minister  in 
:  sacred  calling,  snd  especi»Hy  in  the  more  re- 
le  pulpit,  indeed,  an  aathmatieal  affinrion,  added 
:  accent,  an  inattention  to  style  aod  manner, 
ed  his  discourses  less  attracrive  than  those  of 
en;  though  even  here,  such  were  therichneta 
9  matter,  such  his  erident  acquaintance  with 
the  human  heart,  and  luch  the  skill  ffbidi  he 
moralist,  that  by  hearers  of  attentive  and  re- 
ts listened  to,  not  only  with  respect,  but  with 
ng  the  Sick,  in  resolving  cases  of  conscience,  ia 
nistera,  in  assisting  Tarious  religious  and  -benv- 
B  success  was  peculiarly  great.  Indeed,  if  hi« 
were  lefY  out  of  consideration,  his  other  laboura 
the  chaplain  of  an  hospital,  as  a  parish  priest; 
■mber  of  society  and  of  the  Christian  church, 
level  with  most  pious  clergymen,  however  aeal- 

id.  most  important  held  of  usefulnessj  and  that 
[  tot  the  last  topic  in  the  consideration  of  Ms 
as  a  commentator  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Jti 
aid  to  have  finithed  his  course,  as  well  as^^^i^U 
'tJieJaith.  It  is  difficult  to  form  ajast  estimate 
ch  an  author  laboured  for  thirty-three  years.  It 
'  rank  at  the  head  of  the  theologians  of  his  own 
ost  laborious  and  important  writer  of  the  day. 
:y  of  this  valuable  and  immense  undertaking 
e' following,  more  closely  than  any  other,  the 
ning  of  every  part  of  Scripture,  without  regard 
in  systenib  :  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  exprea- 
lent.  It  has  likewise  a  further  and  a  strong 
originality.  Every  part  of  it  is  thou^t  out  by 
not  borrowed  from  others.  The  later  edition*, 
with  brief  and  valuable  quotations  fh)m  several 
the  substance  of  the  work  is  entirely  his  Owni 
,  it  is  an  original  production,  in  which  you  have 
nt  of  a  masculine  and  independent  mind  on  alt 
pture^" 

miod  in  serving  God  formed  the  basis  of  his 
character,  and  gave  strength  and  firmness  to  every  other  part  of  it. 
Whatever  else  he  was,  he  was  most  decisive  in  religion.  The  fnSbion- 
able  opinions  or  practices  of  the  day,  the  number  or  station  of  his 
opponents,  the  distractions,  and  divisions  of  parties,  the  p!aUBib)« 
appearance  of  certain  errors,  the  rt-putation  for  piety  or  talent  of  those 
who  inCaptiously' favoured  them,  made  nodifferenceto  bim.-  A  power-- 
fulditcrimiDatingjudgmebt,  andan  intimate  acquaintance  with  every 
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i^a  of..tJieSev.^-iif)mus,_SB^i  ,^^ 


«*•  Mich*  tone  flffl 
(and  utiagF  Oiat  lie  <  seemed .  Vtkx  a  '^ 
,«^Udnn,  iKgordless  o£  their  pun;  of 
•mfUenxaent  of  hii  own  gr«at  otiiectg. 
■smwd  that  he  Bometimes' erred  by  wtu 
:^^  fwUngt  ^ahdi  pi^jodicet  of  othen 
linto  nidoneuand  (Her-contideDoe..  '  I 
rfiulii%>,:buttbeN  thUiogg  he  con>t«ml 
-in life;  atdDut^ntircl^  stlbdned;  whilst 
.9tun>ti0n'dfi!iI«t]faarBOter,  the  spring 
unimpaired. : 

i:  !-W  in  j^  dDmalic  circ&  lus  tifmstl 
'Vm  Msiiied  ]m  name.  ■■  A  disinteri 
Aa  tke  midst  of  msny  dtfficnldet  ■ 
•wb*  Imew  him,  as  greatly  to  faonou 
-WOfeMed.  He  was '  in  m  reebeOi 
•what  he  ai^sared  in  his  preacning 
■his  children  and  servaots.  Hd  did 
■Ifae  ground  of  public  enga^ettients  j 
'Jiia  )iouvet  and  placed  ixt'ore  hfs  fsm 
■died-in  bfi.own  evident  uprigblnefla 
^d.  consistency  in  personal  reti^ioti 
JitbbaiBBdeet  tessoDs.  Jt  is  Indeed 
tMhanourand  oonvaraktidn  of  porei 
-pnsaion  tm  the  minds  of  the  yOung 
viterinthHoselves excellent.'  Wtaei 
sheir  minds  recoil,  ar  at  least  their 
ma  f^rewd  obserrationg  on  what  th 
'OO  the  eitiraates  #hicb  they  perdeh 
■and  chuacten,  and  on  the  goverhii 
■thejv  <»aduct  to  beregolated,  sink 
-facf  coo«it«te  by  far  ttie  most  effisc 
-t^piBOple  that  our  deceased  tUe 


tleib-  td  God.  Ittt^rceSSOiy  prtlyer 
ed  in  hts  faftilly  devbtiSBs  16  ihtei'- 
b,  forihe'goverithtent  of  his  coDir- 
i>t  thosepreparing  forth^'^ttfed 
for  the  Afferent  nations  of  Ch'ris- 
i,  and  for  all  religious,  instltaticms; 

VOL.  XX.  NO.  XL.  2  B 
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^0  lAfe  of  Iht  Ra>.  ISiomas  Seen, 

varyui^  hib  copplicattoBi  ■*  circmMtsncei  leemed  to  dictate.  As  fae 
approached  tbe  cloae  of  lire,  hii  deep  humilitjr  of  miitd,  and  faic  le^ 
ror  tbe  glory  of  bi*  Saviour,  were  very  aSecting  and  edifying  to  tbooe 
wbo  were  present  on  tbese  occaiioiu.  He  was  the  aged  saint  filed 
with  tbe  lave  of  God  and  man,  and  lupplicaling  for  the  wbole  humaB 
race.  More  especially,  he  had  for  above  twenty  yean  been  oonMaotly 
imploring  of  God  that  be  would  open  aome  wa;f  for  tbe  convaatoa  of 
the  world,  ai  well  a*  tbe  more  exteuive  difftuMo  of  eenaine  Cbria- 
tianiiy  at  home,  before  he  law  any  apparent  meant  for  tbe  accooa- 
pliibment  of  bib  desires ;  and,  when  the  establishment  of  tbe  Bible 
and  MisBionary  Institutions  seemed  to  affi>rd  a  prospect  of  the  cod- 
anmmation  which  be  had  so  fervently  desired,  bit  thanlcagiring  to  God 
idwunded.  His  studious  and  secluded  life  by  no  means  produced  any 
indifference  as  to  the  active  schemes  which  were  formed  for  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind,  nor  any  undue  or  unreasonable  fastidiousness  as  to 
tbe  meant  emplt^ed— foul  Is  oflen  connected  with  literary  h^ita — byt 
whenever  tbe  end  of  religious  societies  was  good,  and  the  methods 
thev  employed  lawful,  he  prayed  most  earaeatly  fiir  their  prosp^y, 
and  blessed  God  for  their  success ;  though  perhs^  in  the  details  of 
their  constitution  <w  proceedings  there  might  be  some  things  which  he 
could  not  fully  approve.  Thus  were  hit  firmness  and  energy  softened 
by  candour  and  enlarged  beaevolf»ice, 

"  His  Jaiih  and  jtatince  under  affikliotu  matt  not  be  omitted. 
Though  nis  constitution  in  itself  was  robust,  his  health  was  &r  from 
being  good.  An  obstinate  asthma,  with  exhausting  bilious  attacks,  ex- 
posed him  at  times  to  acute  tu&rings  for  more  than  forty  years  of  tua 
Ufe^  Inflammatory  fever  succeeded  these  diseases  during  the  last 
seven  years,  aggravated  by  a  malady  most  inconvenient  and  alarmmg. 
He  bad,  moreover,  as  those  who  knew  bis  private  history  are  well 
aware,  painful  mortifications  and  vexations  to  endure  whilst  ne  resided 
at  Olney,  and  still  more  severe  ones  during  a  large  part  of  tbe  seven- 
teen years  which  he  spent  in  London.  His  great  work,  tbe  Com- 
mentary, was  also  the  occasion  of  almost  constant  perplexity,  embar- 
rassment, and  disappointment,  for  nearly  tbe  whole  of  the  first  four- 
teen years  of  his  labours  upon  it ;  bo  that  almost  any  other  person 
would  have  relinquished  tbe  undertaking  in  despair.  To  tbese  must 
be  added  a  frequent  recurrence  of  severe  domestic  trials  and  calami- 
ties, oflen  increased  by  dejection  of  spirits.  Yet  his  faith  and  pa- 
tience bore  up  under  all.  Those  who  observed  him  in  scenes  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty,  wereoften  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  royal  preaclier, 
the  mirit  o^  a  men  mU  tutiain  Ait  infirmUy.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
brier  history  of  his  life.  Perhaps  few  writers,  who  ultimately  attained 
the  esteem  and  influence  of  this  remarkable  man  for  tbe  last  twenty 
years  of  bis  labours,  ever  reached  such  an  eminence  through  greater 
discouragements  of  almost  every  description.  During  tbe  tventy-five 
years  preceding  that  period,  he  had  experienced  inconvenience  and 
difficulties  -in  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  any  but  his 
intimate  friends.  - 

*'  I  close,  continues  Mr.  Wilson,  this  review  of  his  character,  by 
BOticiag  the  gradualliut  regular  advance*  vihki  he  made  in  every  brunch 
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Life  of  the  Itev.  t^umaa  Seottl  371  - 

^  real  godlinets,  and  especially  in  overcoming  his  eoh^itutionatJaiUfigt.' 
This  is,  after  all,  the  best  teat  of  Christian  sincerity.  A  man  may 
profess  almoat  any  principles  or  hold  any  kind  of  conduct  for  a  time ; 
but  to  continue  a  self-denying  Gaurse  of  consistent  and  growing  piety^ 
to  apply  the  strict  rule  of  the  divine  law  honestly  and  unreservedly  to 
the  whole  of  our  conduct,  to  cultivate  carefully  every  branch  of  our 
duty,  to  resist  and  contend  against  the  evil  tempers  and  dispositiong 
to  which  we  are  naturally  most  prone — and  to  unite  all  this  with 


humble  trust  in  the  merits  of  our  Saviour,  and  with  unfeigned  ascrip- 
don  of  evei^  thing  good  in  us  to  his  grace  and  mercy;  this  it  is  that 
makes  a  real  renovation  of  heart,  and  stamps  the  genuine  believer  ia 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  And  such  was  the  individual  whom  we  are  con- 
sidering. His  feelings,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  lay  on  the  side  of 
roughness  and  seventy  of  temper,  pride  of  intellect,  and  confidence 
in  his  own  powers.  But  from  the  time  when  he  first  obeyed  with  his 
whole  heart  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  be  set  himself  to  struegle  a^nat 
these,  and  all  other  evil  tendencies,  to  study  self-control,  to  aim  at 
Chose  graces  which  are  most  difficult  to  nature,  and  to  employ  all  the 
motives  of  the  Gospel  to  assist  him  in  the  contest ;  and  he  gradually  so. 
increased  in  habitual  mildness,  humility,  and  tenderness  for  others,  aa', 
to  become  no  less  esetoplarv  for  these  virtues,  than  he  had  long  been 
for  the  opposite  qualities  of  religious  courage,  firmness,  and  determi- 
nation. He  used  to  observe,  that  it  was  no  excuse  for  a  man  to 
allege,  that  this  or  that  holy  temper  was    not  his  turn ;  for  every 

face  ought  to  be,  and  must  be  the  turn  of  every  sincere  Christian.' 
can  most  truly  say,  that  during  an  acquaintance  of  about  twenty- 
five  years,  which  gradually  matured,  on  my  part,  into  a  filial  afiection, 
I  scarcely  ever  saw  an  instance  of  more  evident  growth  in  real  obedi- 
ence, real  love  to  God  and  man,  real  victory  over  natural  infirmities 
in  a  word,  real  Christian  holiness.  In  the  concluding  years  of  his  life 
he  was,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  obviously  ripening  for  heaven.  He  had 
fought  dgoodjight,  he  hadjinished  his  course,  he  hadkeptlhejailkt 
so  that  at  last  his  genuine  humility  before  God,  his  joy  in  Christ' 
Jesus;  bis  holy  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  his  tender  affec- 
tion to  his  family  and  all  around  him,  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  fail  - 
heavenly  Father,  and  his  exclusive  trust  in  the  merits  and  grace  of 
his  Saviour,  seemed  to  leave  little  more  to  be  done,  but  for  the  stroke 
of  death  to  bring  him  to  his  grave  in  ajidl  age,  like  at  a  ahock  of  com 
Cometh  in  Us  season." 

■  In  a  note  tO;  Uiis  fuueral  sermon,  Mr.  Wilson  observes  fof- 
tltef.—- 

"  His  writings  are  full  of  thought — full  of  '  the  seeds  of  things,'  all '  - 
was  said  of  Lord  Bacon's  works.  The  ore  dug  up  from  the  miofi' 
is  not  tinalloyed  indeed,  but  it  is  rich  and  copiousi  and  well  worthy  of 
tfie  process  necessary  to  bring  it  into  use.  Tate  as  an  instance — the 
*  Remarks  on  the  KefuUtion  of  Calvinism,'  which,  in  the  2d  edition,  I 
vmture  to  call  one  of  the  first  theological  treatises  of  the  Aay;  it 
b  pregnant  with  valuable  matter,  not  merely  on  the  questions  di- 
Eectly^iscuiBSed,  but  on  almost  every  topic  ''^  doctrinal  and  •^rvctica^ 
2b2 
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9?^  Life  of  llje  Rev.  Panifu.  Scott, 

divinitj.  Ua|ip«aivto  oie  iDcompvablf  Tor  the  acute  an4  maMerl/ 
defeqce  pf  trulh." 

:  Much  yet  follows  from  tlte  pen  of  Mr.  Scott,  jim.  illustrative 
of  his  viewB  of  the  character  and  works  of  bis  deceased  father, 
but  for  this  valuable  matter  we  can  oply  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself. 
.  To  the  above  passages,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
published  discQutse  of  tne  Rev.  Daniel  IvVilson,  one  of  the  most 
able  as  well  as  amiable  specimens  of  exact  cliaracter7dr«wii]0 
V)  fyjstence,  we  will  presume  to  add  nothing  except  a  remjuk 
or  two  by  way  of  conclusion. 

We  consider  the  subject  of  this  article  as  one  of  the  most 
in^ortant  pieces  of  biography  which  any  nation,  or  any  period 
of  our  own  nation  has  produced,  or  been  capable  of  prodtieing. 
The  sort  of  man  whom  it  presents  to  us,  though  a  rare  and  pe- 
culiar specimen,  is,  neverthelesB,  exclusively  of  English  growth, 
file  history  of  one  who  follows  the  fashions  of  other  men  in 
{hinkii^  and  acting,  is,  in  effect,  not  so  much  the  history  of 
vfhat  a  man  is,  as  of  what  he  would  be,  or  would  he  thought 
tfl  be ;  but  the  life  of  a  solitary  and  protestii^  individual, 
4tai)diQg  almost  alone  in  the  nlidst  of  a  corrupt  world,  lopkiog 
honestly  for  the  rule  of  his  actions  and  opinions  into  the  ora- 
des  of  Pivine.  truth,  and  with  a  raascnline .  and  athletic  <  mind 
maintaining' a  long  and  severe  struggle  with  the  prejudices  and 
the  d^ravities  of  nature  and  education,  roving  at  large  through 
the  wilderness  of  free  thought,  and  led  by  a  surpassing  vigour 
ion  to  embrace  al)  the  great  verities  of 
pectacle  of  such  singular  attraction  and 
ve  felt  it  almost  difficult  ^inix.  our  perusal 
ti^m  our  eyes  with  the  same  interest  upon 
is  of  ordinary  life.  No  founder  of  a  new 
kt  w(vld, '  no  institutOT  of  any  new  sect 
BjBong  the  modems,  no  reformei^  or  discoverer,  or  projector, 
ever  put  forl^  more  independent'  thinking,  nor  ever  followed 
out  his  subject  with  m9re  intellectual  freedom,  than  appears  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  late  Hev.  Thomas  Scott,  under  the  - 
cqqtrt^  pf  the  strictest'  integrity,  and  the  BQundest  cajta^ty, 
to  "  prove  what  is  the  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect.  yiiH 
0^  God."  His  was  the  Qia^ch  of  an  heroic  asaertor  of  the 
pouest  liberty  of  research,  going  on  from  conquest  to  conquest, 
f^ithout  auxiliaries,  and  pushing  forwards,  by  continued  effort, 
the  bounds  of  his  acquisitions  till  the  whole  field  was  woo. 

,  The  cause  of  truth  has,  from  Mr.  Scott's  laboufa,  derived 
this,  peculiar  advantage, — that  whatever  in  common  lifemadcs 
with  the  most  decisive  demonstration  the  infiuence  of  strong 
eoouBOO' sense  and  manly  discretion,  mantfested  itself  thr-ougb- 
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ontthe  whole  practice  of  his  religious  profeBsion.WiBdoiDfsUie 
word  timt  beat  describee  the  character  of  bis  attainmeTitd  snd 
exertions.  His  vigoroiu  understanding  held  a  parallel  course 
with  his  faith  and  piety.  Those  who  are  apt  to  say  that  the 
dcTelopement  of  spiritual  religion  in  the  heurt  supersedes"  Of 
suspends  the  exercise  of  judgment,  may  team  from  the  example 
of  tMs  sage  and  sober  servant  of- Christ,  that  the  highest 
human  prudence  is  in  harmony  with  the  most  exalted  femiiigs 
to  which  vital  religion  can:  give  birth.   ' 

With  his  Calvinistic  opinions  we  have  nothing  to.do.  Our 
own  views  of  this  subject  ace  upon  record.  Whatever  high 
doctrines  he  maiotained,  he  never  pressed  them  npon  others. 
They  made,  as  tar  as  we  can  learn,  no  part  of  his  ordinary 
teaching  or  preaching.  Whatever  were  his  speculative  opinio^s^ 
they  led  to  no  consequences  in  his  own  mind  but  such  as  rai89cl 
to  supreme  importance  all  the  practical  restraints  and  obUgOr 
tions  of  social  wid  moral  life.  So  bland  was  his  Calvinisnu 
and  so  little  by  him  insisted  upon  as  an  essential  article  of 
fidth,  that  we  hnd  him,  in  one  of  his  letters  of  advice,  tellings 
a  person  in  whose  welfare  he  was  deeply  and  affectionately  en>-' 
gaged,  if  he  discovered  more  Calvinism  than  vras  agreefthle  tO' 
Sim,  to  »k^  it. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  the  coitopiler  of  this  history,  whose 
fiKal  reverence  for  such  a  father  is  worthy  of  his  own  charai^ter, 
we  desire  to  express  oar  gmtitnde  for  his  Work.  The  honour- 
in  which  he  holds  the  subject  of  hie  memoir  has  made  him 
very  sparing  of  his  accounts  of  others,  even  of  diose  of  his  own 
fiunily,  but  he  could  not  hide  ftnm  observation  the  testimony 
which  the  manner  in  which  his  work  is  executed  bears  to  fan 
own  virtue  and  ability.  It  is  a  pure  specimen  of  biography, 
mmixed  with  extraneous  matter  or.  incident  to  increase  itv 
bulk — the  common  artifice  of  writers  in  this  department.-  Ht; 
seeifis  to  have  been  desirous  i>(  giving  to  the  pubhc  an  'iminter- 
cepted  view  of  the  great  individual  whose  extraordinary  life  he' 
has  brought  before  us,  and  whose  substantive  excellence  h^' 
bafi  considered  as  entitling  his  memory  to  be  treated  dpart' 
and  alone, — as  the  object  of  especial  and  undivided  homage. 
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Art.  XVIi^INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE  ROMISH 
CHURCH. 

1,  I%e  End  of  ReUgioia  .Controveny,  in  a  Fritndly  Corre^^ 
apondmct,  between  a  Religioui  Society  of  Protestants  aud  a 
Soman  Catholic  Divine.  3  vols,  imperial  8to,  London,. 
1817. 

2.  j4  Bxply  to  *  The  End  of  Religious  Controversy;'  as  (fis- 
cnsied  in  a  Corre^ondence  between  a  supposed  Soctetu  of  Pro- 

'  teMamts  and  the  Revermd  John  Milner,  DD.  FSA.  Bishep 
o)f  Castabala,  S^c.  By  the  Reverend  Richard  Grier,  AM. 
Vicar  of  Templebodane,  in  the  Diocese  of  Cloyne,  and  Cbap- 
laiin  to  his  Excellency  Ear!  Talbot,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.    8vo.  pp.  416.     Cadell.     London,  1821. 

B^FOBB  entering  ujpon  our  review  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  churches  of  England  and  of  Rome,  which  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  it  will  be  nght  to  state,  that 
the  work  of  Dr.  Milner,  to  which  Mr.  Grier  replies,  was  pubU&bed 
^bout  four  years  ago,  in  London,  and  was  entitled — The  End 
of  Religious  Controversy,  in  a  Friendly  Correspondence  betvieen  n 
Religious  Society  of  Protestants  and  a  Roman  Githolic  LHwne, 
This  work,  "  which  (as  Mr.  Grier  remarks)  consists  of  pve-> 
hiatdred-and-fifty-Jive  pages  of  imperial  octavo,  divided  into 
three  parts,"  was  addressed  to  the  present  Bishc^  of 
St.  David's,  in  answer  to  his  lordships  ProteUtaU's  Catt^ 
chism.  It  was  written,  about  twenty  years  ago,  as  a  sequel  to 
Pr.  Milner's  controversy  with  the  late  Dr.  Sturges,  entitled 
"  Letters  to  a  Prebendary."  but  was  suppressed,  at  the  'time,  as 
be  himself  informs  us,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Horseley. — 
Alluding  to  these  particulars,  Mr.  Gner  observes,  that,  accoid- 
Mig  to  iJr.  Milner's  own  account,  "  His  book  has  lain  dormaot, 
during  twice  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Poet,  within  tbe- 
penelrale  of  his  study,  receiving  each  day  such  embellishments 
irom  his  master-hand,  as  might  exhibit  his  portraiture  in  its 
most  attractive  form.  Nor  has  it  been  (continues  Mr.  Grier) 
among  the  least  artful  of  his  devices  to  set  up  a  fictitious 
society  of  Protestant  correspondents,  and  to  have  shaped  th^ 
Letters  ascribed  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  own 
replies  appear  triumphant,"  (Pref.  Rom.  p.  iv.)  Dr.  Milner's 
work,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  by  us,  as  containing  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Romish  church ;  it  being  a  summary  of 
all  the  arguments  used  by  the  Romish  divines,  in  their  writings 
?^;ainst  £e  Church  of  England.     Its  professad  object  is  tq 
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demolish  the  sti-ong  holds  of  Protestantisni,  and  to  represent 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  invincible  and  triuin^ant. 

It  appeared  to  ue  rather  singular  that  jDt.  Milner's  work 
should  nave  remained  so  long  unnoticed  by  our  Protestant 
divines,  and  we  were  much  pleased  when  the  first  bint  of 
Mr,  Grier's  intended  reply  was  communicated  to  the  public. 
Having  been  among  the  foremost  to  read  and  admire  his  very 
satisfactory  refutation  of  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant 
Bible,  we  had  great  hopes  that  Mr,  Grier's  answer  to  Dr. 
Milner  would  prove  equally  satisfactory  and  triumphant.  In 
tiiis  expectation,  however,  our  regard  for  truth  and  fair 
deating  obliges  us  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have  been  not  a 
littie  disappointed.  Let  not  this  declaration,  however,  be  mis- 
understood, or  conceived  to  convey  a  greater  censure  on  Mr. 
Grier's  performance  than  it  is  our  intention  to  express,  or  than 
we  think  has  been  merited  by  him.  It  is  not  for  what 
Mr.  Orier  has  done  that  we  are-  disposed  to  find  fatdt 
with  him,  but  for  what  he  has  left  undone.  His  work,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  clear,  judicious,  and  convincing ;  but 
We  expected  him  to  go  farther,  or  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 
In  our  opinion,  at  least,  he  has,  in  point  of  fact,  left  whoHy 
untouched  the  roost  important  part  of  the  subject,  the  cardinal 
point  upon  which  the  whole  controversy  turns  :  we  allude 
to  the  tnfallibikttf  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  And 
we  are  the  more  surprised  at  this,  because  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  his  opponents  by  Dr.  Milner  himself,  as  we 
shall  speedily  show,  in  various  parts  of  his  writings,  as  the  very 
essence  of  this  controversy.  It  strikes  us  very  forcibly,  that  the 
great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  ^  Protestant  divines,  in  their  . 
controversies  with  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  ought  to  be 
the  desire  of  convincing,  not  their  Protestant  readers,  for  they 
most  be  supposed  to  he  convinced  already,  but  their  Roman 
Catholic  readers  and  opponents.  To  this  end  their  chief 
exertions  should  be  directed  against  the  infallibility  of  thfe 
Romish  Church.  As  long  as  Roman  Catholics  can  fancy 
their  own  church  to  be  possessed  of  the  infallibility  which  . 
she  has  so  long  and  so  pertinaciously  claimed,  they  can 
luive  no  possible  inducement  to  abandon  their  ovrn  for  any 
otiier  communion.  This  doctrine  is,  therefore,  the  strong 
bold  of  Popery,  which  Protestant  divines  must  endeavour 
to  batter  down  altogether,  otherwise  they  must  not  expect 
to  see  victory  crown  their  exertions.  Under  the  influ- 
ence, therefore,  of  these  views,  and  of  this  conviction  (both 
of  them  strengthened  by  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Roman  Catholics  and  their  modes  and  faabitB  of 
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tUoUlig}.  jt  i^U  be  oni  endesrovr,  in  tba  {HvecBtartide,-  to> 

supply  what  we  deem  the  greatest  defect  ia  Mr.  Grier'B  wotk.; 

At  sftpie  future  period  we  may  deecend  to  mope  minute  {laiti- 

culars,  and  endeavour  to  convince  our.  ttomaa  Catholic  oppQ^ 

netitBt  tha^   their  doctrines    ar^  equally  untenfible>  whetlier< 

examined  in  the  gross  or  in  the  detail.     After  some  geneial 

emar^B   on  Dr.  Milaer's  oontjxiveisial  conduct, 

1  pretenstOQSj  we  shall  con6ne  one  attention  prin- 

irijidicatiQn  of  the  right  of  private  judgmept  in 

jgardino;  faith  and  morals,  and  to  a  refutation  of 

liallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

an  (sayB  Dr.  Milner)  has  remarked  in  the  sacred 

'  making  vmny  books  tlfere  is  no  end :"  and  yet  we 

be  acknowledged,  even  by  the  learned  and  con-. 

himself,  that  he  has  taade  more  books  than  almost ' 

'the  numerous  authors  of  the  present  very  fotile 

g  age^     But,  although  we  are  of  opinion  that 

la  been  rather  iqipf  udent  in  Singing  this  raying  of 

the  wise  man  into  the  face  of  the  Bisbqp  of  St.  David's,  and 

though  we  cannot  wholly  acquit  the  Doctor,  of  the  chaise  of  being 

frequently  led  on  by  the  spirit  of  polemical,  knight-errantryi 

yet  we  are  ready  to  allof^,  toat  he  has  come  forth  manfully  to . 

the  attack^  and  that  he  has  been  generally  engaged  with  aa 

ordinary  or  visionary  opponent-     Mor  haa.he  contented  himn 

self,  like  maiw  others,  with  levelling  h's  artillery  at  SMoe  of 

the  weak  hotds  or  outposts  of  the  enemy,  but  has  diiected 

it  against  the  very  strongest  bulwarks  of  Protestantism,  and, 

as  we  trust  we  sb^  be  able  to  show,  of  Cbristianity  itself.   Dr. 

Milner,  it  appears,  is  not  to  be  dismayed,  but  renews  the  atbudc 

on  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  commenced  long  aeo  in  bic 

letters  to  a  Preb^ndarvy  and  that,  too,  with  a  very  towering 

and  terrific  aspect.     He  comes  forth  to  tbq  encounter,  not, 

indeed,    like   a  young  giant  refreshed,  and;  rejoicing  in  his 

strength,  but  like  an  old  one,  confident  of  gucc^s  fcom  hia 

polemical  experience .  and  what  he  deems  the  favourable  issue 

of  fornier  encounters.     With  a  very  fopnidable  array,  axonnd 

him,^  of  traditiop^  and  fathers — of  creeds  and  of  council&f— 

and  with  an  interminable  re^e^e  (in  the  shape  of  a  supple- 

mentary  or  auxiliary  host)  of  dark  and  dc^btful  tests,  and  of 

still  more  d^k  and  doubtful  comments.  b&  presents  himadf 

with  the  confidence  of  an  invincible  opponent. 

There  is  also  another  part  of  the  Doctor's  polemical  merits 
which  it  would  not  be  qui^e  fair  to  pass  by  unnoticed ;  no 
man  is  better  skilled  than  he  seems  to  be  in  the  Parthian  art 
(aa  he  has  dalled  it)  of  shooting  behind  him,  when  driven  off 
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th<  6flH  the  raadott  shafls  of  ealtAiwrasd  defomatidn. '  With '' 
all  thme  advaDtBges,  faowerer,  od  Dr.  Milaer's  side,  we  ure' 
for,  Tery  for  indeed,  froin  Uiinking  faim,  in  feir  discussion,  a' 
formidable  opponent:  we  B&y  injair  discussion,  which  Mr." 
Grier  has  amply  Bbofwii  to  form  but  a  small  part  of  th6  coa— 
trorersial  lucubrations  of  Doctor  Milner.  '. 

Onr  leading  object  in  the  present  article  being  to  assert  and . 
vindicate  the  indefeasible  right  of  private  judgment  iBWhateTer 
regards  faith,  religion,  and  morals,  and  to  controvert  1^  pre- : 
tended  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  proceed  to  d&-  -. 
fend  that  right,  as  the  basis  of  the  Church  of  England.'  All ' 
our  inquiries  on  these  subjects  will  be  found  lUtiinately  to' 
centre  in,  or  converge  to,  the  doctrine  of  infallibihty;  aprivflege' 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  andj  we  hojie  satisfactorify,  ■ 
to  be  altogether  unfounded  and  chimerical.  Private  judgment' 
becomes  firmly  established,  as  soon  as  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility  is  subverted.  This,  therefore,  is  the  point  to 
which  our  attention  shall  be  prmci pally  directed;  for  it' 
is  evidently  the  great  hinge  upon  which  the  entire  Contro-; 
verajr  tnrns.  Dr.  Milner  was,  therefore,  perfectN-  right  -in : 
wishing,  as  he  did  in  his  "  Letters  to  a  Prthendary,"  to  Teduce 
the  whole  controversy  between  the  churches  of  England  and ' 
Home  to  a  single  question.  We  also  find  him  (though  this 
point  has  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Grier,  as  we  have  already ' 
said)  dwelling  upon  the  same  topic,  in  more  than  one  passage  ' 
of  hispresent  pablication ;  for  instance,  in  the  following  words: ' 
"Before  I  enter  into  any  disquisition  on  this  all-important' 
controversy  concerning  the  r^At  ntk  of  faith,  oN  wHitiH  TftE  ' 

DBTBEHINATION    OF     EVERY    OTHEB     DEFENDS,     I    will    lay 

down  these  fundamental  maxims,  the  truth  of  which,  I  thinV, ' 
no  n^ioR{kl  Christian  will  dispute." — (The  end  of  ReUgioua*^ 
Controversy ,  p.  36.)  After  this  remark,  and  stating  these' 
maxims,  he  proceeds  to  say: — 

"  By  adhering  to  these  three  maxims,  we  shall  quickly.  Dear  Sir, 
and  clearly  perceive  the  method  appointed  by  Christ,  for  arriving  at ' 
the  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  he  has  taught;  in  other  words,  ai  ~ 
the  right  rule  qffailh.  Being  in  posgession  of  this  rule,  we  shall  have  ! 
notbipg  elsCi'Of  coune,  to  do,  but  to  make  use  of  it'tbr  securely,  and,  - 
I  trusti^aqiicably  netding  all  our  controversies.  This  is  the  Only  satig-  ' 
factory  ^tho^  o^  composing  religious  differences,  which  f  alluded  to  '■ 
in  my  above  meutioaed  letter  to  Dc  Stuigei.  To  diseuts  titem  alt  > 
separately  would  be  an  endless  task,  xvhereas  this  method  reduces  then  at  ■ 
onceto'aswle  question.",  [lb. '^.il.)  ■    ■ 

And  again — "  Before  I  answer  your  letter,  allow  me  to  copgra-  , 
tulate  with  you  on  your  advances  towards  lite  clear  ^ight  of  the  Wwle  1 
trttth  of -RevelaHon.-    As  long  as  you  professed  to    hunt   out  the 

1 
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Mv4nl  artkki'  of  Hu,  one   by  one,  throngfa  the  tervnl  boob 

of  Scripture,  and  under  all  the  difficnldn  mnd  uncertaiatMS 
which  I  have  already  ihown  to  attend  this  HSrch,  the  task  waa 
intenninable  and  tucceit  bopeleaa.  Wbereai,  now,  by  taking  the 
Church  of  God  for  your  guide,  you  have  but  <nu  dmjie  inquiry  to  mate  : 
Which  tithe  ChurdtofGod?  a  question  that  admits  of  being  aolved  by 
'  men  of  good  teill,'  with  equal  certainty  and  facility.  /  iay,  that 
there  is  but  one  inquiry  to  be  made  ;  Which  b  the  true  church  ?  because 
if  there  is  any  one  religions  truth  more  clear  than  the  rest,  from 
reMae,froiB  uie  Script  urea  both  old  and  new,  from  the  apostles*  creed, 
aed  fiwn  cotwtant  tradition,  it  is  this,  that  the  Catholic  Church  pre- 
Mrrea  the  true  vomhip  of  dte  Deity ;  she  being  the  fewtain  oftrutli, 
tke  bouse  of  taith,  and  the  temple  of  Glnd,  as  an  ancient  father  of  tile 
duucb  expretsea  it.  Hence  it  it  at  dear  at  the  noon-day  Hgbt,  that, 
iy  tolimg  ihit  one  question.  Which  it  the  true  church  f  you  tuUl  at  once 
tetlle  eaery  gaettion  of  religioiu  controxr^,  that  ever  hat,  or  ever  can 
be  ttptatk.*'  (lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  %  3.) 
■  Although  we  fiod  several  thines  that  are  censuraUe  in  these 
passages-,  the  only  remark  which  we  deem  it  now  necesaai^  to 
make  on  them  is,  that  we  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Milner  in  think'- 
iag,  that  the  contrOTerey  between  the  churches  of  En^Euid  and 
Rome  is  reducible  to  a  single  question:  on  this  point  we  ac- 
cordingly Eigree  to  join  issue  with  him.  If  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  Dr.  Milner  and  her  advocates  always  contend;  be 
on  infatUble  one,  she  cannot  be  guilty  of  any  follies,  errors,. or 
absurdities,  in  her  doctrinal  decisions ;  and  the  fdndamental 
tenet  of  Protestantism,  that  is,  the  right  of  private  judgment  id 
every  thing  respecting  faith  and  morals,  must  be  grounded 
in  error:  but,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  and  if  the  Church  of 
R(MUe  is  as  fallible  as  any  other,  both  of  which  points  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  prove,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  say,  that  the 
religion  of  Protestants  is  to  be-  abandoned,  as  carr^ii^  us  opt 
of  the  safe  way  of  salvation. 

Dr.  Milner  (as  Mr.  Grierhas  also  remarked)  shoWe  consi- 
derable dexterity  in  removing  the  seat  of  the  war,  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  own  church,  into  those  of  the  enemy;  a  practice 
in  which  it  may  n<6t  be  amiss,  occasionally,  to  follow  his  es- 
an^le;  and,  with  some,  gratitude  for  the  hint,  it  is  our 
intention  to  practise  this  mode  of  controversial  warfare,  in 
treating  of  the  question  of  in&Uibihty.  Instead  of  dent- 
ing our  polemical  armour,  or  artillery,  irom  the  arsenals 
oi  Protestantism,  we  will  endeavour  to  draw  from  those 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  herself.  The  arsenals,  to  which 
ve  shall  recur,  are  what  Dr.  Milner  calls  the  infallible  decrees 
of  his  general  councils,  and  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.    He  ought  to  he  aware^  that  the  cause  which 
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"vH  idrocite  miitt  be  triumpfaaht,-  if  we  succeed  m  fixmg^  h ' 
K^i^  proof  of  folly,  nonBense,  contnuiictios,  or  absurdity, 
upon  bi6  Pope«  in  their  doctrinal  decisions,  or  upon  the  de-: 
crees  of  his  general  councils  reapecting  faith  and  morale ;  and 
this,  we  presume,  may  be  very  easily  done.  It  is  self-evident, 
if  a  single  decision  of'^a  council,  maintained  by  the  partizans  of. 
Rome  to  be  infallible,  is  proved  to  be  foolish,  nonsensical,  Or 
absurd,  or  even  cootradictoryto,  or  inconsiatent  with,  the  de->i 
crees  of  any  other  council,  held  also  to  be  in&llible,  that  tbe- 
wbole  fabric  of  infallibility  is  subverted,  and,  "  like  the  bade* 
leisfl  febric  of  a  vision,  leaves  not  a  wreck  behiiid." 

Nobody,  we  tbink,  will  deny  that  our  senses  were  bestowed 
upon  us  by  the  Giver  of  "  every  good  and  perfect  g^,"  not  t» 
lie  dormant,  but  to  be  made  the  Ijest  use  of  in  toe  business 
of  life,  for  our  own  happiness  and  advantage.  Tbat  man,  who 
carries  the  use  of  any  of  them,  or  of  all  of  the  senses,  to  the. 
bigheat  degree  of  perfectaon  in  the  practice  of  the  arts,  or  in 
the  improvement  of  the  sciences,  is  alwavB  held  in  higher  esti^ 
mation,  by  theconcurring  judginents  of  mankind',  thaniboM 
by  whom  they  are  either  suffered  to  lie  wast^  ortoremaUl' 
unimproved  and  uncultivated.  Nobody,  possessed  of  common  ■ 
sense  ever  thought  of  preferring  a  bad  mechanic,  or  artist,  of- 
any.  kind,  to  a  good  one.  If  such  thenbe  really  the  case  wi& 
reepect  to  the  tenses,  must  it  not,  d  fortiori,  be  ao  likewise  with 
re^ird  to  our  mental  faculties  and  powers  1  And  as  these  are-,' 
confessedly,  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the  senses,  must 
it  not  be  self-evident,  that-  they  also  were  intended  to  be 
Bsedbyus,  for  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  our  being? 
Now  it  must  be  universally  allowed,  that,  of  the  mental  facul- 
tiesi  the  powers  of  retuonitig  and  judgment  are,  by  far,  the 
highest  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  and  therefore  the  most  im- 
portant. It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  the  man,  who  possesses 
these  in  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection,  is  the  most  perfect 
and  accomplished  of  our  species.  None  but  fools  could  ever  • 
think  of  comparing  some  empty^  smattering  logician,  or  sbnle 
half  learned  divine,  with  Locke  or  Chillingwoith.  Without 
the  use' of  our  mental  facvdties,  particularly  ot  ju^ment 
and  reasoning,  we  could  never  have  ascertained  the  divine 
origia  and  authority  of  Revelation  :  nor  could  We  even 
Ildow,.  whether  Pag^iism,  M'ahometanism,  Deiem^  or  Atheism 
itself,  were  not  preferable  to  Christianity.  It  therefore 
clearly  follows,  that  these  faculties  must  be  used  by  us  in  all 
our  inquiries  concerning  feith  and  morals;  and  if'^ concern- 
ing the  origin  and-  general  evidences  of  Christianity,  why  not  - 
^vy,  i»  tUf cases,  woere  tbe-meaning  of  the  Scriptures  may  be 
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obscmc^  dbobtfiil,  or  dhpvtable  ?  Like  afl  other  anamaC  wrtf 
11^.  die  ScriplBKt  Inve  been  ahered  and  coirnpted  by  tlw 
ignorance,  hiirt7,.and  eren  bf  the  frarab,  of  IraiwcnbetB.  How 
wen  these  alteratioiH  and  cormpttonB  to  be  detected  and  cor- 
rected, except  b;  a  candid,  earnest,  and  attentiTe  exertion  of  oar 
mental  powent  Besides  these  consideraticHu,  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  use  of  these  &caltics  in  matters  of  reU^on 
i*  Do  where  prohibited  in  the  >ew  Testament:  whilst  it  ia 
certain  that  mere  are  many  passages  in  it  fnuQ  which  the 
contiary  oinnion  is  f^rlj  and  cteariy  dedacible.  If,  therefore, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Qmrcb  presomes  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
AetB  fhcidties,  in  religions  inquiries,  in  opposition  to  the  Scrip- 
tnres,  and  merely  on  Uie  score  of  its  own  iniallibility,  sncfa  an 
ammient  can  hare  no  weight  ia  the  present  discussion,  the 
object  of  which  is,  not  only  to  question  that  infalUbility,  but 
also  to  prove  that  it  has  no  existence. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that  private  judgment  is  a  ru/r, 
not  ruhtig,  -but  ruled  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  that  as  ^ch 
we  can  never  act  lawful^  against  it  in  obedience  to  the  bigbeat 
mortals,  it  behig  the  dictate  of  conscience,  God's  deputy  in 
the  Boal,  never  to  be  contradicted.  How  irratiooal  then,  and 
iinpions,  mnst  it  not  he  to  require  a  man  to  believe  what  is 
not  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture?  If  it  be  clearly  reveled,  he' 
caimot  bat  believe  it :  but,  if  he  does  not  see  it  contained  in 
Scriptnre,  it  is  impossible  to  force  either  his  tight  or  his  faith. 
Conseqnentljr  hit  obedience  camiot  be  required,  without  the  exer- 
cise ofYaa  private  Judgment  i  Themaximsoftheblindadvocateif 
of  an  ihlalltble  church  are,  however,  very  different  from  Uiese: 
they  maintain,  even  in  ^eir  catechisms,  that  we  ought  to  snb- 
nrit  otA  reaton,  as  wdl  as  our  wills,  to  what  they  callthe  law  of 
God ;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  to  whatever  it  suits  their  inter-' 
eeted  views  to  characterise  by  ^at  denomination. 

That  Saint  Paul,  whose  authority  is,  at  least,  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  allows  the  r^ht  of  private  judgmeot  in: 
religions  matters,  appears  to  us,  as  it  has  done  to  many  before' 
us,  plain  and  nnquestionabtei— **  /  speak  (says  he)  tts  to-  wite 
men;  jvdoe  te  toobselvbs  what  i  sat,"  (1  Corinth.' 
T.  15.)  And  again  :  **  J0BGE  TE  todkselvbs,  it  it  comefy 
that  a  Woman  pratf  unto  God  uncotxred?"  (Ibid.  xt.  13.) 
In  another  place  he  writes  thus :  "  One  man  etteemeth  one  day 
above  another :  another  esleermtk  every  day  alike.     Let  b»b«t; 

NAN   BE  FTJLLT  PERSUADED  IN  HIS  OWN   MIND."     (ROlfl.  ZIV.' 

6.)  St.  Luke  is  alBO  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  he 
says  in  the  words  even  of  Christ  himself: — "  Ye  kypacrites,  ye' 
eoH  discern  the  face  of  the  iky  ami  of  the  earth ;  but  how  is  ■ 
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ft  tlutt  ye  do  fift  dmetit  thit  timet    Yba.  Asa  vni  tixx 

OF  YOURSELVES,  JUD9K  VB  HOT  WHAT  IS  ai«HTV— - 
^xii.  56.)  Aad  again,  \a  the  Acts:  "  TAeu  were  more  noble 
than  those  in  Thessalpiiica,  in  tkat  they  received  theiaord  vntkaU 
readiness  of  mind,  AND  sear(;hed  the  ScEiPTnaas  1>aii>v^ 

WHETHER      THOSE.  THINGS     WERE      80.'*      (xvii.    II.):    But 

we  have  even  a  8till  higher  authority  than  that  of  aay,.  6e  cycb 
of  all  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  on  our  side  : .  for  ereB 
Christ  MpiBelf  chidlenged  the  Jews  to  search  the  Scriptures  coa^ 
eeming  him,  and  therefore,  in  recommendiD^  the  examioatkHi 
of  tjiem,  must  have  allowed  the  undoubted  right  of  prfvate 
judgment  in  mattery  of  religion  and  morals. — "  Seabcu  sam 
SCRIPT  VBE0(smd  he}-,  for  in, them  ye  think  ye  have  eternalizes 
and  they  are  they  which  tettify.  of  me"  (J(^a  v-  25.)  To 
these  passages  we  may  add  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  tha  tepiUed 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  : — "  Be  ready  always 

TO  OIVE  AN  ANSWER  TQ  ETEEY  MAN  THAT    ASEETH    YOIT.A 

B^EAsdN  OF  THE  HOPE  THAT  IS  IN  YOU.") — 1  Peter  ill.  16.) 

Injustice  to  the  diviaes  of  the  Church  of  Home,  in  geawalf 
we  ^re  ready  to  admit  that  most,  if  not  all*  of  those  reliffioiu 
opinions  in  which  they  differ  from  the  Church  of  Englaiiif  u* 
founded  t>Y  them  on  certain  pftseages  of  the  Scripture^;*  in  Aup- 
port  of  wnicb.  however,  wnere  holy  writ  is  not.  sufficiently 
clear,  or  explicit,  they  bring  forward  also  the  aid  oi  traditiim. 
llieir  opponents  of  the  Church  of  England,  however,  biiiu;ing 
ftn  equal  degree  of  int«grity  and  candour,  and  certainhr  a 
peater  share  of  sound  learning  and  philosophy,  to  the  iuvestiga- 
'tion,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  tenets  ~and  practiceB  in 
question  cannot  be  fairly  deduced  from,  or  justified  by.the  texts 
«nd  authorities  brought  to  support  them  ;  and,  further,  that  the 
pretended  traditions  of  the  Homish  divines  cannot  be  relied 
OQ  in  matters  of  so  much  importance.  It  must, therefore  evW 
denjJy  follow,  upon  this  view  of  the  s)ihject,  that  it  is  altogf* 
ther  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  disputed  doctrines  and  praft^ 
tices  are  contained  or  not  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  consequently 
that  Christians  are  not  obliged  to  beueve  any  thing  positiirety 
emicenuDg  them,  since  the  opinions  of  persons  of  the  great^ 
integrity,  candour,  and  learning,  respecting  them,  we  so  ineap- 
sistent.4nd  various..  ■ 

.  But  the  Romish  divines  do  not  suffer  the  matter  to  rest  here : 
they  bring  forward  an  additional  argun^ent  in  support  of  t^ir 
practices  and  opinions.  The  disputed  doctrines  and<practices» 
say  they,  are  certainly  justified  by  the  Scriptures  and  by-  tnuli^ 
tip.o,^sin9e  the.  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which,  is  infailii^'m 
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wBHten  of.fiuth  and  morals,  has  decided^tibem  to  be  sb.  '4%eft 
Roman  Catholics  are  hard  nm  in  controvemy,  this  argument 
is  always  their  last  shift;  it  becomes  therefore  necessary  to 
sift  it  to  the  bottom.  The  raatt«r  then  is  brought  to  the 
issn^  that  the  Roman  Church,  if  it  be,  as  it  m^tains  it- 
self to  be,  really  infallible,  must  necessarily  have  the  better 
side  of  this  contjoverey,  and  that  its  opinions  and  practices,  in 
tiiatcase,  ought  to  be  received  ia  preference  to  those  of  its 
o|>ponents :  but  should  it,  on  the  other  huid*,  upon  a  full  and 
fair  inquiry,  appear  that  the  assumed  infallibility  nas  no  founda- 
tion, then  it  must  evidently  follow  that  every  Christian  is  lelt 
to  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  and  reason  in  what  con- 
cerns morals  and  religion,  just  as  he  is  upon  every  other  sulject 
of  speculation  or  research;  and  therefore  that  no  Christian  is 
bound  to  believe  any  thing  concerning  the  doctrines  and  practices 
in  question, except  m  proportionashemayfind  them  tooe^ily 
or  satisiactortly  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Roman  Catnolics  have  long  and  loudly  complained  of 
the  British  legislature  for  depriving  them  of  civil  and  political 
hgfats  on  the  score  of  religion ;  mat  is,  they  claim,  aa  anin-- 
d^easibU  right,  the  right  or  privilege  of  following  the  religion 
of  their  own  choice;  in  other  words,  the  religion  which  &eir 
reoioa  aadju^ment,  so  far  as  diey  use  them,  lead  them  to  con- 
sider as  the  safest  and  the  best.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  even 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  are  staunch  advocates  for  the 
liberty  and  right  of  private  judgment,  even  in  religious  matters.  . 
No  man,  they  'have  constantly  maintained  in  their  emancipa- 
tion petitions  to  the  legislature,  has  any  right  to  controul  the 
religious  practices  or  opinions  of  another,  or  to  hinder  him 
from  adopting  or  following  such  as  he  may  think  ht.  This  they 
affirm  for  this  reason,  that  a  man's  religious  opinions  are  not^' 
and  cannot  be,  a  subject  for  the  cognizance  of  his  neighbours, 
being  a  matter  wholly  between  his  God  and  himself.  In  this 
instance  therefore,  at  least,  Roman  Catholics  are  as  great 
sticklers  as  Protestants  ever  were  for  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  religious  concerns.  In  answer  to  this  they  cannot 
reply,  that  their  object  is  civil  and  political  power  (though  we 
kpow  that  to  be  the  fact),  as  such  a  confession  would  contra- 
dict all  their  petitions  and  speeches  for  emancipation.  Un- 
fortunately, they  will  not  seek  the  only  emancipation  which 
would  do  them  good,  which  they  really  want,  and  which  is 
ottirelyin  their  own  power;  we  mean,  an  emancipation  from 
spiritual  tyranny,  and  from  pnesUv  bondage. 

In  attempting;  to  prove  the  infaUibility  in  question,  the  Ro- 
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va^Ai  divines  reason  ia  a  circle,  or  use  the  .cireutatii^  grijtn 

fism,  which,  as  logicians  well  know,  proves  nothing.  Tiaa- 
o^a,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  proved  by  reason  ;  nor  will  tra- 
ditional arguments  be  admitted  to  possess  any  weight  on  this 
subject  by  any  well-informed  or  rational  opponent.  The  doc- 
trine, therefore,  if  at  all  susceptible  of  proof,  must  be  proved 
bv  Scripture  authority  alone.    That  the  passages  from  tl^  Hem 

'festament,  which  the  Romish  divines  adduc  '— "•— 

are  notat  all  decisive  or  satisfactory,  is  clear 
all  their  opponents,  among  whom  we  find  st 
divines  (to  say  the  least  of  them)  equally 
candid  with .  themselves,  agree  in  giving  quii 
pretation  of  the  passages,  in  question.^ — ^It 
manifest,  while  persons  of  equtU  integrity  i 
sp  completely  with  regard  to  the  real  meanir 
of  those  texts,  that  the  assumed  infalUbility,  i 
dembnstmted,  that  it  is  not  rendered  even  t 
accordingly,  incumbent  ^pon  any  rational  i 
such  a  tenet  in  opposition  to  his  own  con 
When  we  add  to  this,  that  .we  find  many 
tory,  and  even  absurd  decrees  in  the  decisioi 
councils,  which,  when  reguliiTly    conveaed, 
infallible,  and  these  decrees  too  relating  to 
religion  and  morals,  we  must  conclude  that  t 
libility  is  wholly  unfounded ;  for,  surely  ii 
rational  to  judge,  as  Christ  has  ^old  us  to  do,  of  the  tree  by 
its  fruit     The  matter,  therefore,  stands  thus  in  this  stage  oi 
■    the  controversy.    The  Romish  divines  say,  that  the  infallibility 
of  their  church  is  proved  by  certain  texts  of  Scripture :  that  it 
is  so  proved,  however,  is  positively  denied  by  their  opponents 
availing  themselves  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  of 
the  use  of  all  their  mental  Acuities.     Thus  far  both  parties 
seem  to  be  perfectly  equal :  but  when  the  Romish  divines  ad- 
vance, a  step  further,  and  affirm  that  the  texts  in  question  do 
certainly  prove  the  infallibility,  bec^ise  their  church,  which  is 
an  infallwle  one,  has  so  interpreted  them,  then  they  run  into 
the  circulating  syllo^sm,  and  prove  nothing.     It  is  therefore  a 
just  remark,. that  "  The  Catholic  hierarchy,  by  insisting  that  the 
iaity,  £(c.  should  receive  the  sense  attached  to  Scripture  l^  the 
church,  that  is  by  themselves,  had  thus  resolved  their  authority" 
(that  of  the  Romish  Church)  "  irUo  their  own  authority  to  inter- 
pret Scripture," — Mr.  Oner  has  made  a  few  remarks  on  this  sub^ 
ject,  which  we  submit  to  our  readers :  "  Throughout  the  Let- 
ters, in  which  he  (Dr.  Milner)  treats  of  the  *  True  and  fake 
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-BmU$1  Dr.  MilnBr.  affards  repeated  instances  of  Ae  l^beii^ 
imode  of  arguing  in  what  is  termed  a  vicious  circle.  Witb  aim 
the  church  unerringly  determines  the  aothori^  of  Scripture, 
-while  the  authority  of  Scriptnre  detenmnes  the  inerrability  of 
■the  church.'  He  was  senaihle  that  the  objection  had  been-before 
Jsaccepsfully  made  by  Protestant  writers ;  and,  as  if  li  were  in 
anticipation  of  its  recurrence,  he  endeavours  to  elude  its  force 
.in  this  fancifiil  way;  he  supposes  that  a  personage,  calling 
Iiimself  the  king's  delegate,  and  whom,  from  circumstances  he 
.l>elieved  to  be  really  such,  had  presented  him  with  a  letter,  in 
whioh  the  king  expressed  his  wish  that  the  same  credit  should 
heaven  his  messenger's  declaration  as  woold  be  given  his 
^own.  Here  we  may  perceive  that  the  delegate  represents  the 
*hurth^  and  the  letter  the  Scriptures,  He  ■  (utat  is,  the  church), 
idecides  infallibly  on  the  authority  of  the  letter  (that  is  the 
,Seripiurea,)  while  their  authority  confirms  his  infallibili^.  I 
,faere  ai^;Pr.  Milner,  whether  the  case  be  like  that  of  the 
JBftptist  heari^  testimony  to  Christ,  and  Christ  bearing  testF- 
-mony  to  the  Baptist?  or,  whether,  when  he  says  "  that  the 
;;(Roman)  Catholic  Church  follows  the  right  rule,  and  &ie  right 
jmle  infalliUy  leads  to  the  (Roman)  Catholic  Church,"  Let.  o<^ 
p.  192,  "  he  can  deny  that  this  is  a  mutual  testimony,  whicih, 
as  running  in  the  vicious  circle,  is  deetnictive  of  itself?  For, 
when  be  believes  the  Scriptures,  because  the  Church  bids  hitn^ 
«B(l  believes  the  Church  because  the  Scriptures  bid  him,  what 
ifi  it  but  arguing  in  a  circle,  and  proving  the  thing  by  itself? 
'3ut  I  shall  not  n/eary  the  readei''s  patience  with  further  profA 
of  such  fatuity."  (drier's  Reply,  Stc.  p.  32,  33.) 
'  lite  Romish  divines,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed,  attempt 
to  get  out  of  the  straits  and  absurdities  in  which  this  reasoning 
m  a  circle  involves  them.  But  their  mode  of  attempting  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  is  but  ill  calculated  to  lessen  their  perplexi- 
■ties.  When  accused  of  adding  unnecessarily  to  Chnstianity, 
'and  of  teaching  doctrines  and  practices  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Bible,  they  endeavour  to  justify  themselves  by  saying,  that 
<their  Church  does  not  innovate  upon  Christianity,  inasmuch  as 
■the  professes  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  by  the  authority  of  the 
'fathers  and  by  tradition.  Thus,  it  is  affirmed,  by  their  greatest 
champion  (Bossuet),  that  it  is  by  means  of  tradition  that  woleara 
"the  true  sense  of  Scripture.  But  this  surely  is  not  true,;  since 
©ven  the  fathers  themselves  are  very  fer  from  being  uniform  in 
*beir  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures.  "  The  Church,"  he  adds, 
■"  will  say,  as  the  apostles  did,  (Acts  xv.  28,) 'if  has  seemed  good 
to  th?  Holy  Spirit  <md  to  m^'  &c,"  (Expos,  of  th©  C^ol.  Faitb, 
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§  19.)  But  surely  the  cases  are  very  far  from  being  identical, 
or  indeed  similar,  for  this  reason,  to  say  nofhing  of  others,  th&t 
the  apostles  gave  the  best  proofs  of  their  inspiration  by  the 
numerous  and  striking  miracles  which  they  performed;  whereas 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  even  when  assembled  in 
their  general  councils,  have  left  us  none  of  theirs,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn — though  they  have  left  us,  on  record,  proofs  of  their 
ignorance,  folly,  and  absurdities,  in  abundance. 

The  pretended  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  1 
disproved,  it  will  necesBarily  follow,  that  the  pi 
and  practices  of  that  Church  must  stand  or  fall 
thev  shall  appear  to  all  candid  and  competent  ii 
and  reasoning  to  the  best  of  their  information 
be  or  not  to  be  supfcorted  by  the  authority  ol 
The  exercise,  therefore,  of  the  judging  and  reas 
the  human  mind  is  not  only  requisite,  but  nece^o.-^ .   , 

But  were  we  even  to  admit,  which  we  never  can,  that  certain 
passages  of  the  Scriptures  go  the  length  of  proving  the  infalli- 
bility of  some  particular  church,  we  should  still  contend,  that 
the  Romish  Church  could  not  be  meant  by  the  church  in  ques- 
tion, as  we  shall  speedily  prove,  by  various  exai^les,  that  thig 
famous  church  has  fallen  into  several  errors.  This  being  the 
case,  it  will  follow,  that  the  texts,  addressed  to  St.  Peter,  in  the 
gospels,  or  those  applied  by  Romish  divines  to  him  and  to  his 
supposed  successors,  the  Popes,  as  well  as  those  others  which 
they  adduce  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  their  own  church,  can- 
not be  extended  to  the  Popes,  or  to  the  Church  of  Rom^  in 
times  subsequent  to  those  of  the  apostles. 

So  far  as  we  at  this  moment  remember,  there  are  no  more  than 
three  or  four  texts  of  Scripture  that  have  any  thing  like  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  present  question.  These  have,  accordingly, 
been  nsed  to  prove,  that  the  promises  of  supremacy  and  infalli- 
bility, supposed  to  have  been  made  to  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles,  were  intended  to  apply  also  to  Peter's  reputed  suc- 
cessors, the  Popes  or  Bishops  of  Rome,  and  also  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  every  age  down  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  it 
seems  clear  to  us,  as  the  power  of  working  miracles  was, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  apostles  and  disciples, 
that  the  privilege  of  infallibility,  if  ever  it  existed  after  Christ 
himself,  was  confined  to  them  also.  But  were  even  the  apostles 
themselves,  highly  gift«d  as  their  Divine  Master  made  them,  so' 
privileged  as  to  be  always  infallible,  or  free  from  error  ?  To  say 
notluDg  of  the  fallibility  and  weakness  of  Peter  in  thrice  denying 
his  Master,  *e  know  that  this  prince  of  the  apostles,  as  the 
Komish  church  calls  him,  was  not  only  accused  of  error  by  St. 
Paul,  but  even  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge.     C^ial.  ii,  11,  tte.^ 
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Wjitji  w^|tt  fece,  tbeOf  can  infi^Uibility  be  aBciib4d  toftU*  ^r  M 
vay  .of  tbe  PopeSi  supposing  them  to  be  really  St,  Peter's  swe- 
ceseors ;  or,  indeed  to  the  Church,  when  we  haye  it  on  recotd 
tjuit  eyen  an  inspired  apostle  was  not  always  in&dlible?  When, 
tjberefQre,  it  is  thus  manifest  that  even  St.  Peter  could  eir,  and 
t^tf  too,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  at  a  time  when  Chris- 
^anityi.  being  then  only  in  its  infancy,  stood  more  in  oe^d  of 
inspired  z^a  infallible  teachers  than  at  any  subsequent  pe- 
riod, how  can  infallibility  be  supposed  to  be  at  present 
^efessfijy  either  in  the  Popes,  or  the  Church  of  Romen 
ftr  indeed  in  any  particular  church?  Is  it  at  ^1  probable,  or 
even  likely,  that  Christ  would  have  bestowed  the  hi|i;hest  of  all 
possible  gifts,  thatof  j/terrancy  or  tn/a//iit/ti^,  uponiNFEBiOBS, 
^ben  he  had  not,  as  we  Itnow  from  this  fact  respecting  St,  Peter, 
yu%  bestowed  it,  either  upon  the  apostles  themselves,  or  upon 
their  reputed  head  ? 

The  individuals  who  assist  at  a  general  council  are  obliged 
to  exercise  their  powers  of  Judgment  and  rea8on^^  on  the  vari- 
ous topics  on  which  they  are  called  to  decide.  ISe  Church  of 
Rome  does  not  maiutain  that  each  of  the  members  of  a  general 
Conncil  is  inspired;  for,  in  that  case,  the  opinions  of  the  most 
ignorant  would  be  of  equal  weight  and  value  with  those  ofiibe 
po^t  wise  and  learned.  Now,  if  the  use  of  judgment  and  rea- 
KOiog  be  required  (as  we  shall  prove  them  to  be,  on.  the  au- 
thority of  the  Council  of  Trent,)  even  in  those  who  are  said  to 
be.  inspired  and  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  foniLa 
correct  dec^ion,  iust  as  much  as  it  is  in  those  who  pretend  to 
no  inspiration  at  all,  may  we  not  ask  how  much  of  the  suppeseii 
infallible  decisions  of  tne  Romish  Church  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  mere  natural  powers  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  what 
portion  of  them  is  the  peculiar  or  exclusive  result  of  divine  ii^ 
apiration?  At  all  events,  whether  this  question  admits  of  any 
adequate,  solution  or  not,  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  wojds  (n 
the  Council  of  Trent  itself,  that  divines,  whether  inspired,  or 
euided  and  assisted  solely  by  their  own  learning  and. mental 
faculties,  must  always.exert  their  powers  of  reasonmg  and  judg- 
ment, to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  njiitterB  of  religion. 

It  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  our  readers,  as  well,  as  to 
Qurargument,  not  to  take  notice  of  the  declaradons  of  the  Church 
pf  Rome  on  tiiis  subject.  The  following  words  form  a  portion 
of  the  edifying  remarks  of  the  Fathers  oi  Trent  in  their  second 
session : — "  Ipsa  synodus  hortatur  omnes  Calholices  hie  cojigregatos, 
et  amereganaos,  atque  eos  prceserliTn,  ^ui  sacraruTa  literarum  peri- 
iiam  naoent,  ut  seduld  mediiatirme  dUigenter  secum  ipsi  content^ 
<pdbtis  potitsimum  viis  et  modis,  ^sius  w^nodi  intetUto  ^ngi,  et 
l^atum  tffeclum  sartiri  possit."    And  again : — "  In  iententits  Pcrp 
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i^avHt  *  *  *  naUus'debeat,  out  immddestis  vodbia  peritrepetCf 
tait  tumuliibus  parturbare;  nuUvs  etiam  falsis,  vamsve,  aut  obsti- 
nafis  disceplatvmibus  contendere  .*  sed,  quidqnid  ^catur,  sic  mitis~ 
sima  verbarum  prokuione  temperetur,  at  nee  atidientes  offendantur, 
nee  recti  judicii  odes  perturbato  animo  infiectatar."  What  a  pretty 
picture  is  afforded  us,  in  these  extracts  and  advices,  s-veti  bytHe 
fathers  themselves,  of  the  scenes  of  violence,  tumult,  and  dis- 
order, which  we  know  from  history  to  have  been  frequent  in  the 
general  councils.  It  is,  surely,  a  very  curious  picture  of  a!n 
cecumenical  synod,  said  to  be  assembled,  as  the  Romish  divines 
mMDtain  alt  of  thsm  to  have  been,  under  the  influence  and  im- 
mediate guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
■  Trent  Fathers, "  in  Spiritii  Sancto  legitimkcongregata")  to  tell  us, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  lecture  them  about  meir  behaviour  like 
a  parcel  of  disorderly  or  riotous  schoolboys,  and  to  advise  the& 
not  to  talk  indecentlif,  or  to  act  in  too  noisy,  tumultuous,  or  dWot-- 
derly  a  manrter!  Ttiese  advices  and  regulations  remind  us  of 
those  of  an  Empress  of  Russia,  meOtioned  in  Goldsmith's  work's, 
in  which  she  commanded,  that  the  ladies  should  not  come  drtaik 
to  the  ball-room,  and  that  no  gentleman  should  strike  or  Imolik 
down  a  lady  at  a  public  assembly  t ! — "  Each  of  the  other  is  the 
parallel." 

The  real  state  of  the  facts,  as  the  Romish  divines  maintain, 
is,  iJiat  the  bishops,  when  assembled  in  councils,  by  re^Iar 
authority,  are  not  individually  infallible,  for  they  often  differ  ih 
•pinion :  but  they  give  their  judgments  by  vote,  and  it  is  onTy 
to  the  general  result  of  these  votes  so  given,  that  they  claim  in- 
fkllibihty.  Again,  it  is  not  for  every  decision  of  their  Popes 
that  they  claim  infallibility,  but  only  for  those  which  Popes 
fronouDce  authoritatively,  or  "  ar  cathedra,"  and  which  are  af- 
terrrards  received  as  just  by  the  great  body  of  the  dispersed 
bishops.  At  the  fourth  session  of  the  famous  Council  ofT^ent, 
at  which,  it  is  well  known,  the  divine  autltority  of  the  Vulgate 
Latin  Bible,  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  of  tradition,  was  decreed, 
only  forty-eight  bishops  and  Jive  cardinals  were  present.  The 
doctrme,  however,  of  the  Romish  Church  on  this  point,  as  al- 
ready stated,  is  that  when  all  the  bishops  are  lawful^  summoned, 
whatever  number  may  attend,  whether  ten  or  ten  thousand, 
their  decisions  are  infallible.  Of  the  fifty-three  prelates  who 
proBounced  thus  definitively  on  the  foregoing  most  important, 
and  hitherto  undetermined,  points,  not  one  individual  was  re- 
markable for  profound  theological  knowledge,  or,  indeed,  for 
any  kind  of  sound  philosophical  or  classical  learning.  Nor  can 
it,  therefore,  but  be  considered  as  something  very  extraordinaiy, 
tliat  they  should  have  hurried  over,  in  so  thin  a  meeting,  a  busi- 
ness of  this  kind,  which,  from  its  paramount  importance,  re- 
quired the  fullest  attendance,  and  the  most  mature  and  delr- 
2c2 
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,  bmla  coiMiderfttion.  What  renders  theh  conduct  in  this  afinr 
still  more  strange  id,  that  they  therDselvee,  in  theii  third  session, 
made  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  propriety  of  having  their 
decisions  sanctioned  by  meetings  as  numerons  and  respectable 
as  possible.  Their  own  words  on  this  point  are : — "  Eadem 
sacrosancta,  cecnmenica  et  generalis  Tndentina  Synodns,  ia 
Spiritu  Sancto  legitime  congregata,  in  e&  prKsidentibus  eisdem 
tnbus  apostolicsB  sedis  legatis,  intelligens  multoa  prsalatos,  ex 
diversis  partibus,  accinctos  esse  itinen,  nonnuUos  etiam  in  vi& 
esse,  quo  hnc  veniant;  coptaiuque  omnia,  ab  ipsi  saard  tynod», 
decernenda,  eo  majoris  apud  ornnes  exutimationis  et  honorit  viden 
posee,  </uo  majori  fuerint  et  plemori  patrum  con&Uo  et  praaentiA 
lancita,  et  eorroborala:  statuit,  &e."  Surely  these  iniallible 
fathers  must  have  had  very  short  memories,  when,  in  the  very 
next  temoHj  that  is,  in  the  course  of  e  single  mot^th,  after  havine 
put  forth  the  above  declaration,  "  it  seemed  good  to  them,"  and 
'  no  doubt  also,  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  "  to  the  Hohf 
Spirit,"  (whom  they  always  take  good  care  to  render  responsibfe 
for  a  portion  of  their  nonsense  or  absurdity,)  to  decree  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Vacate  Latin  Bible,  of  the  Jpoaypha,  and  of 
tradition,  in  a  meeting  so  thin  as  to  consist^  of  only  five  cardi- 
nals and  forty-eight  bishops ! ! 

It  is  no  small  argument  against  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  of 
in&llibility,  that  it  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  damp,  or  rather  t« 
check  altogether,  the  spirit  ol  free  inquiry ;  and,  therefore,  the 
possibility  of  religious  or  theological  improvement.  As  soon  as 
men  fancy  themselves  to  be  in  possession  of  perfect  know- 
ledge upon  any  point,  what  inducement  ciui-they  possibly 
have  to  undergo  the  toils  and  fatigue  of  further  inquitjt 
It  deserves,  therefore,  to  be  rememoered,  that  the  Roimsh 
Church  has  acted  with  perfect  consistency  in  the  spirit 
which  we  are  condemning;  for  it  is  notorious  that  this 
church  has,  at  all  times,  shown  itself  the  determined  enemy  of 
research  and  improvement.  The  books  condemned  by.  the 
popes,  councils,  universities,  and  bishops,  were  such  in 
general  as  were  written  in  an  honest  ana  liberal  spirit  of  in- 
quiry; while  several  of  them  were,  in  the  opinions  of  the 
best  and  most  disinterested  judges,  as  well  as  in  the  estimation 
of  all  Europe,  first-rate  performances.  Well,  therefore,  -  has 
it  been  said,  "  If  you  wish  for  a  good  book,  look  into 
an  inquisitor's  prohibited  list:  if  you  seek  a  good  cause, 
choose  that  which  interested  men  dislike."  We  must  add, 
besides,  that  this  system  was  calculated,  not  only  to  keep 
mankind  in  the  dark,  but  also  to  screen  etfectually  the  errors  ana 
abuses  of  the  Church  itself,  and  thus  to  keep  them  secure,  not 
only  from  the  fear  of  exposure,  but  even  from  any  chance  of 
being  reformed.     Nor  was  it  the  public  alone,  or  mankind  in 
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generalj  that  tbis  Bystem  wascalcubted,  or  probaMy  iDt«iHled, 
to  hoodwink,  or  keep  in  the  dark,  but  even  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  itself,  who  would  expose 
themselveB  to  what  the  Romish  divines  call  a  censure,  should 
they  attempt  to  read  any  of  the  prohibited  books  without  the 
previous  permission  of  their  superiors. 

We  have  said  that  this  doctnne  of  infallibility  was  calculated 
to  damp  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  if  not  to  suppress  it  altogether. 
In  conhrmation  of  the  truth  oi  this  remark,  we  may  now  add, 
that  the  Romish  Church  has  never  been  a  promoter  or  encou- 
rager  of  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Scriptures  among  its  nu- 
merous followers.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this  fact,  that 
w«  have  known  several  Roman  Catholic  clei^ymen,  whose 
scanty  libraries  did  not  contain  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  any 
language.  It  has  oflen  struck  us  as  singular,  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  should  have  forgotten  to  bear  in  mind  the  curse  pro- 
nounced, even  by  Christ  himself,  against  the  lawyers,  in  St. 
Luke's  Gospel:  "  Woe  unto  you,  lawyers,  for  ye  huve  taken  awai/ 
the  key  of  knowledge :  ye  entered  not  in  yourselves,  and  them  that 
were  entering  in  ye  hindered,"  (Luke  ii.  46.)  It  is,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  rather  singular,  that  the  Chur<;h  of 
Rome  should  shut  her  eyes  to  the  above  denunciation  in  St.- 
Luke,  especially  as  several,  if  not  all,  of  their  own  commentatora, 
allow  that  the  knowledge  there  alluded  to  by  Christ  was  that 
of  the  Scriptures.  Well,  surely,  may  it  be  said  of  the  Romish 
divines,  when  they  assert  their  own  church  to  be  infallible,  and 
maintain  her  doctrine,  that  she  alone  can  understand  the  H^rip- 
(mtcs^— that  *'they  love  darkness  rather  than  light."  (Johniii.  16.)' 

Had  the  general  councils  of  the  Church  oi  Rome  contented 
themselves  with  stating  what  they  considered  to  be  the  meaning 
of  difficult  or  disputed  passages  in  the  Bible,  their  conduct 
might  be  deemed  excusable,  if  not  praiseworthy.  This,  however, 
it  seems,  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Cburob ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  they  have  not  satisfied  themselves 
with  authoritative  explanations  of  particular.passages,  but  have 
frequently  gone  the  length  of  passing  declaratory  decrees, — 
that  ia,  decrees  stating  what  was,  or  what  was  not  taught  in  the 
Scriptures  eencra//y.  For  instances  we  may  refer  to  various 
parts  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  thus,  to  canons  1,  3,  5,  "  De 
sacrameniis  in  gencre,"  (sess.  7,)  and  to  canon  I,  "  De  sacri- 
Jicio  tnissee,"  (sess.  22.)  The  reader  will  find  the  passages  ia 
the  note.  * 


ovix  Ifgit  non  fiiiaie  ninoia  a.  Jnn  Christo,  Ua- 
!  pluiB,  wU  puiciora,  quota  «e|ilem,  videlicet. 
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.  Inwbeaft  of  making  a  creed  or  confcssioa  of  ftith  the  rttuU, 
and,  indeed,  as  it  ought  to  bare  been,  the  ^fittal  muU 
of  all  their  deliberations,  the  Council  of  Trent  began  with 
the  formation  of  one  :  a  sure  proof,  were  one  necessary, 
that  their  object,  whatever  they  may  pretend  to  the  con- 
trary, was  not  the  correction  of  errors  or  the  reformation  of 
abuses,  hot  the  confirmation  of  the  opinions  and  practices  pre- 
viously muntained  and  established  in  the  Romish  Chtuch. 
llear  how  the  fathers  themselves  speak  on  the  subject : — "  Itaque, 
ut  htec  pia  ejus  solicitudo  principiom  et  progressum  suum  per. 
Dei  gratiam  habeat,  ante  omnia  ttatuit  et  decerm  prarmt- 
tenda^  este  confessionem  fidei,  patrum  exempla  in  hoc  secuta, 
qui  sacratioribufi  conailiis  hoc  Bcutum  contra  omnes  baereses  in 
priacipio  suanun  actionum  apponere  consuevere ;  quo  solo 
aliquando  et  infideles  ad  fldem  traxenmt,  haereticos  expugna- 
verunt  et  fideles  confirmaverunt."  (eesa.  3.)  This  very  consistent 
mode  of  proceeding  is  what  the  holy  fathershaTecalIed"te]cing 
up  the  Boield  of  faith,  to  enable  them  to  extinguish  all  the  fiery 
weapons  of  the  wicked  one."  Thus  too  it  is  that  they  pretend  to 
put  on  "  the  helmet  of  the  hope  of  salvation;"  ana  to  fight 
with  "  the  sword  of  the  spirit,"  "  the  word  of  God. ''  "  In 
omnibus  mntentes  scutum  fidei,  in  quo  possint  omnia  tela  nequis- 
timi  ign£a  extinguere,  atque  galeam  spei  sahttis  a£cipiant,  cum 
glffdio  Spiritui,  quod  est  verbum  Dei."  (Ibid,  and  Ephes.  c  6.)  . 
But  now  that  the  wise  proceedings  of  thisvifailible  council 
reminds  ua  of  the  fact  already  noticed  by  us,  it  is  again  worthy 
of  remaik  that  but  few,  if  indeed  any  persons  of  really  sound 
classical  and  philosophical  learning  were  present  atitsnume-. 
rons  sittings  and  deliberations.  One  would  be  intdined  to 
sappoae  that  the  prelate  chosen  to  preach  the  inauguration 
mmon,  which  immediately  preceded  Oik  openingof  the  couocQ, 

BaptlMiai,  CoDflroialioiieiii,  Encharutlsm,  PteDileDliain,  Bxiremam  UBCttonen^ 
Ordinem,  el  Malrimoaium,  ant  eliaaaliqaod  honim  leptcm  noa  ttte  leie  ct  pi*-, 
prie  iMnmeiitDiii ;  aDBlhema  >I(."    . 

"  8i  i|aif  dinrii  luK  leptew  iBoruiteataita  cue  inter  m  paria,  st  iuilU.EatH«a 
•Ihid  (il  alio  digoiu  {  analbeiaa  ail." 

qnii  dixerithaewnnnenta  profrterialam  fldatnaBtriEiMua  laMitnta  Aiinci 
"  De  SacriCclo  Uink."  .     . 
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riittBt  hive  been  distin^ebed  for  bis  talents  or  acquirements. 
Of  this,  however,  the  following  extract  will  enable  us  to  form  as 
correct  an  opinion  as  if  we  had  been  present  at  the  holy  father's 
disconrse.  This  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  ot  Biponts, 
who  attempted  to  prove,  by  the  most  childish  rea^oniog,  and 
in  the  worst  taste,  "  That  a  Council  was  necessanr.  because 
several  councils  hkd  extirpated  heresy,  and  deposed  hings  and' 
emperors:  because  the  poets  assemble  councils  oftheGoM:  be- 
cause Moses  writes  that  at  the  creation  of  man,  and  in  confound- 
ing the  language  of  the  giants,  God  acted  in  the  manner  of  a 
council;  because  religion  has  three  heads,  doctrine,  sacraments, 
and  charity,  and  all  thgse  three  are  termed  a  council."  The  holy 
father  proceeds,  and  exhorts  the  members  of  the  Council  to 
strict  unity,  like  that  of  the  heroes  in  the  Trojan  horse!  He' 
asserts  "  that  the  gates  of  Paradise  and  of  tbe  Council  are  the 
same;  that  the  holy  father's  should  sprinkle  their  dry  hearts 
with  the  living  water  that  flowed  from  it;  and  that  otherwise' 
the  Holy  Spint  would  open  their  mouths  like  those  of  Balaam^ 
and  Caiapbas."  (Father  Paul's  Hist,  of  the  Council  ofTrent.) 
This  extract,  it  must  be  owned,  affords  us  no  very  favourable' 
sample  of  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  renowned  fathers  of 
Trent. 

Ir  answer  to  the  ailments  drawn  from  certuu  passf^s  df 
Uie  Scriptures  applicable  to  St.  Peter  and  the  oUier  apostles; 
so  far  as  these  passages  may  be  supposed  to  have  any  tendency 
to  prove  the  infallibility  claimed  by  the  general  councils  and 
by  the  popes,  it  may  be,  and  it  has  been  justly  alleged,  that  the 
apostles  did  not  transmit  to  their  successors,  the  bishops,  all 
the  powers  with  which  they  were  themselves  invested.  They 
could  not,  for  instance,  confer  on  tbe  bishops  the  power  of 
testifying,  like  themselves,  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Besides, 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  apostolical  office  was  not  only 
different  from,  but  superior  to  tiie  episcopal.  Though  many 
bishops  were  appointed  during  thedives  of  the  apostles,  they 
axe  no  where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  called  apostles, 
but  always  bishops.  Again,  tbe  authority  of  the  bishops  via* 
confined  to  small  portions  of  the  church,  while  (hat  of  the 
apostles  extended  to  the  entire  church.  All  the  apostleii 
acted  in  the  choice  of  Matthias.  (Acts,  i;)  Each  apostle 
could  oidaiu  bishops.  Each  of  the  aposties  was  infallible  in 
doctrine:  This  not  one  of  the  bishops  was,  nor  is,  though  they 
daim  iuMIibility  in  their  collective  capacity  when  asseoibled  itx 
general  councils.  The  powers  of  apostles  and  bishops  were 
different.  Supposing  the  popes  to  be  really  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  itcould  not  possibly  have  been  to  his  apostolital, 
9T  UHtvmai  aotbority,  which,  as  already  remarked,  extended  to 
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the  iriiole  chnrcli,  diat  they  gacceeded.  AU  the  ^MsUet  lud' 
■ntvena/  authority ;  and  yet  we  hear  of  no  successor  to  any  of 
them  in  (At>  anthority,  except  to  "Ptter  alone.  If  there  be  any 
clear,  direct,  and  satisfactory  texts  of  Scripture  to  show  that 
all  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  apostles  were  intended  to 
•ztesd  to  their  saccessors,  tne  hishops,  or  to  any  of  them,  let 
them  be  produced. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  by  a  few  examples  tahen  from 
the  decrees  of  her  own  general  councils,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  not  the  character  and  credentials  of  infallibility. 
We  have  said  by  a  fev  examples,  because  our  limits  necessa- 
rily confine  y^s ;  and  because  one  example,  if  satisfactory  and 
conclusive,  is  as  decisiye  of  this  question  as  ten  thousand.  In- 
stead of  goingvliirther  back  into  antiquity,  and  selecting  oar 
first  cases  in  point  from  the  records  of  the  earlier  councils,  it 
is  onr  intention  to  begin  with  the  last  and  most  noted  of  them 
all,  the  fiir&med  Council  of  Trent.  This  synod,  afier  variona 
del^s  and  postponements,  at  last  held  its  first  session  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1545  ;  and  after  sitting,  with  a  few  inter- 
niwiane,  for  eighteen  years,  was  finally  dissolved,  having  con- 
ohided  its  26tb  session,  on  (he  4th  of  December,  1563. 

We  have  already  stated  that  at  the  celebrated /ourM  session 
of  this  conncil,  at  which  the  divine  anthority  of  the  Vulgate 
Latin  Bible,  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  of  tradition,  vas  finally 
decreed,  there  were  no  more  than  five  cardinals  and  forty> 
eight  bishops  present,  out  of  the  universal  church,  llns 
lotting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  April,  1546.  Thus  then  does  it 
sppear,  that  the  roost  important  questions  decided  by  the 
feUiers  of  Trent,  were  settled  in  a  meeting  of  only  fi/iy^kree 
ecdesiastics,  none  of  whom  has  left  a  name  behind  him  for 
great  proficiency  in  any  species  of  learning.  But  the  very 
curious  and  consistent  mode  in  which  these  infallible  lathers 
proceeded  in  this  most  memorable  assembly,  is  worthy  of 
further  consideration,  and  affords  one  of  the  most  extraordinAv 
illustrations  on  record,  of  ihefallible  operationsof  ihatittfalliiie 
fpirit,  by  which  the  general  councils  of  the  Church  or  Rome 
pretend  themselves  to  be  guided  and  actuated.  Itwas  thiu  :— 
In  the^M*  place,  they  decreed,  that  the  ancient  Latin  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  correct,  sacred,  and  canonical :  not 
merely  in  general,  or  as  a  whole,  but  even(midl)  the  ex]n«ssioD) 
IN  ALL  ITS  PABTs,  and  Ordered  it  to  bereceiV^'S  as  such,  under 
the  penal^  of  an  anathema.*    This,  however,  though  rather  a 

•  "  Si  i]uit  Dnleai  libroa  Ipioii  inle^rns,  cum  omnHtit  luu  partih-at,  proBt  in  cc- 
Clni«  Catholicl  leg)  tongueicrunt,  et  in  vdcri  imlgata  LtHna  tUlimt  habentur,  pro 
wCTliel  cananieii  ncin  tuiceperit,  aoalbrmB  ill."  And  again,  "  loBopei' FB<l*n 
If cr9iByi;tB  lypodiu,  f;oqii4ersiig  ngo  pBrnmiililllalii  sccA^fMWettlcriwPela 
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Imld  elep,  waa  not  quite '  enough ;  for  in  a  subsequent  pert 
eVen  of  the  rery  same  pesEion,  they  ordered  a  new  hauI 
HOBE  COBKECT  edition  of  this  very  Vulgate  Latin  Bible, 
<xt  translatiott,  to  be  printed  ;  "  Decermt  et  itatuit  ut  poithac 
Sacra   Scriptura,    poTissiMrM   vbbo   hmc  ipsa  vetds   et 

VULGATA     EDITIO      QUAH     EHENDATISSIHE     1MPB1HAT0B." 

Thus  was  this  famouB  translation  first  ordered  by  them 
to  be  received,  under  the  penalty  of  damnation,  as  correct, 
lacred,  and  canonical,  in  all  its  pabts  ("in  omnibua  sots 

£ar(JbuB,")  and  then  pronounced  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
y  tbese  same  infallible  men,  to  be  capable  of  emendation  ! 
("  quam  emendaiiisime  imprimatur.")  The  farther  we  recede  from 
the  truth,  the  more  difficult  shall  we  find  it  to  return  to  it.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  ordinary  share  of  common  seiue 
possessed  by  men  now-a-days,  we  should  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  these  holy  and  infallible  fathers  went  quite  far  enough^ 
-  when  they  decreed  a  uebe  translation  (the  Latin  Vulgate) 
to  be  of  equal  authority  in  alt  controveides  respecting  morals 
£uid  religion  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  Obbbk 
ORIGINALS.  A  commentator^  however,  of  some  celebrity  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  namely,  the  Jesuit  Tirinus,  has  gone  stilt 
fiirther,  and  affirmed  that  this  very  Vulgate  translation  is  of 

MORE  AUTUOBlT'y   EVEN  THAN  THE  OBIGINALS.  ^ 

■  It  would  however  seem  that  one  absurdity  was  not  consi- 
dered sufficient  by  these  fifty-three  infallible  fathers,  for  the 
business  of  one  session ;  and  they  accordingly  proceeded  to 
decree  no  less  than  three  or  four  at  the  same  memorable  sitting. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  errors  of  manuscripts, 
transcribers,  compositors,  printers,  correctors  and  editors,  after 
decreeing  the  egual  authority  of  a  mere  translation,  and  its  per- 
fect inteerity,  not  merely  as  a  whole,  but  even  in  all  its 
PARTS,  t£ey  proceeded,  as  we  have  already  shown,  to  order  that 
a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  this  already  correct,  sacred,  and 
canomcaly  that  is  perfect  yiotk,  should  be  forthwith  published ! — 
To  decree  the  equal  authoritif  of  any  translation  of  an  ancient 
original  work,  full  of  obscunties  and  difficulties,  was  certaii^  ' 

i,  qoffi  eircninfsrentur,  lacrurum  librotum,  que- 
OBDtescatt  Blaluilet  drclarat,  ul  hrec  ipia  veluj 
..  ■rgataedilio  qun  \oofa  totixcularnm  ata  Id  ipii  ecclola  probata  est,  la 
pabliclt  lMt)(ialtg|u^iBpntBt<aaibu9,  pnnlicaliualbus  el  eipositiDDibus  pro 
»DtbeQtkl  habealuri'  et  ul  nema  illam  rejicere  qno?w  priEteitn  aadeal,  vel 
pissnmal."  "  OmriCB,  Itaqne,  inltlligant  quo  ordine  et  vi&  ipsa  synDdua,  post 
MelVD  iitl  aiatti>U>ni»  fundamentum,  sil  progretsufs,  et  ^'»ii«  potisumdm  letU- 
■Mrtitw  piaiUtW,  laaaBfinMB^i*  rifl(DAlibiu,  et  lataarandii  iq  ecclait  moribuc,' 
•itttiuta." 

•  Sh  the  "  InJir  CaMtroMniarwa,"  ia  hU  lAliaCamneDl«rie«  on  (lie  Bible,  i A' 
?idi.f»lj(i,«p.%iS9.. 
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em*^ great  Isngtha,  and  expoBingto  machoaTil  thedaiM-of 
infalnbilit? ;  especiaUy  when  it  ia  ponsidered  that  there  -was 
Dot  probauT  in  that  sitting  one  person  well  vetsed  eitfaer  in 
Ch«ek  or  Hebrew,  the  study  of  which  was  scarcely  at  aU 
attended  to  in  that  age.  But  to  pronounce  men  traditiim, 
wbeUicr  it  legarda  mattera  offaith  or  of  diadpUne,  c4  etjaal 
authority  witii  the  Greek  and  ^brew  Scnptaree,ffas,  we  think, 
earning  the  brarery  of  unenpported  aaaertion  aa  far  as  it 
could  well  be  earned.  And  this,  it  is  w^  known  by  all 
who  have  looked  into  their  decrees,  was  the  first  step  taken 
by  the  fathers  of  Trent  at  this  famous  fourth  stage,  or  session 
of  their  proceedings.  The  lai^nage  of  die  &tJiers  themselveB, 
in  which  they  declare  that  they  ncenx  these  wnaritten  tra^ 
timu  vrith  equal  respect,  piety,  and  veneration  at  they  do  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  is  worth  transcribing :  "  Sacrosancta. 
OBCumenica  et  generalis  Tridentina  Synodus,  in  Spiritu  Sartcto 
legitime  congregata,  &c.  gcc.  perspiciens  hanc  ventatem  et  dis- 
ciplinam  contineri  in  Ubris  Bcriptis,  et  sine  scripto  traditiombus, 
qua  ijttius  Christi  ore  ah  apostoacit  accepteCt  aut  ab  ipsis  apostoUs, 
Spintu  Sancto  dictante,  quasi  per  manus  tradita,  ad  nos  usque  per- 
i)fli«mn/;orthodozoruniPatrumexemplaBecnta,onineBlibrostani 
Veteris,  qnam  Novi  Testamenti,  cum  utriusque  unus  Deus  sitauc- 
tor,  nee  non  traditiones  ipias,  turn  adjidem  turn  ad  mores  pertinenr 
tes,  tangnam  vel  ore  tenus  a  Christo,  rel  a  Spiritu  Sancto  dictatas, 
et  continue  successione  in  ecclesi&  Cathobca  conservatas,  fabi 

PI£TATIS   AFPECTD    AC    BEVEBENTIA  StJSClPlT  ET  VENEEA- 

TDB."  And  again :  "  Si  quis,  autem,  traditiones  pnedictas  sciens 
etprudens  contemserit,  anathema  sit."  If  in  fuleen  or  sixteen 
hwidred  years  hence,  a  synod  of  critics  or  historians  should 
maintain  that  the  accounts  preserved  by  mere  tradition,  relative 
to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  were  of  equal  authobity  witk  the 
iiatorical  aeeotmts  of  the  same  events  regularly  compiled  in  the 
present  times,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  oorrectlypreserved  and 
authentically  handed  down  to  posterity  at  that  period,  would 
they  not  be  laughed  at,  and  that  too  most  deservedly,  by  all 
men  of  common  sense  ?  And  what  is  there  to  prevent  us 
fiom  thinking  and  apeaking  in  the  same  manner  respecting 
the  conduct  of  these  fathers  of  Trent,  in  presuming  to 
pronounce  the  traditions  of  the  Church  of  equal  authority 
with  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  "New  Testamentsi 
llieir  decree  on  this  occasion  appears  to  the  eye  of  common 
sense  very  absurd ;  not  less  so  indeed  than  their  other  decree 
oS  the  same  sessitm,  by  which  it  appears,  that  "it  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Spirit "  (as  they  modestly  sp^k  on  these  occasions) 
"  and  to  Umr^'  to  declare  .the  equal  authority  of  the  VnlgOle 
Latin  tnuulalitm  oif  the  Bible  and  of  the  ancient  Hrinvw  and 
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GmtAi  origioals.  Justly  may  it  be  said  of  these  worthy  &thm, 
that"  tket/madethe  wOrdof  God  of  no  effect,  by  tkeir  traditicinr."- 

Moet  of  our  readers,  if^we  do  not  greatly  deceive  ourselves, 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  the  preceding  decrees  betray/ 
moie  of  the  spirit  of  folly  and  preBumptioa,  than  of  infallibility. 
The  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  sameseseioB^ 
against  the  right  <^ individuals  to  interpret  the  Sctiptnres.ki 
opposition  to  the  sense  attached  to  any  part  of  them,  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  will  be  foupd  of  a  simitar  stamp  and  charatK 
ter : — 

"  Prsterea,  ad  coercenda  petulantia  itigenia,  decernit,  nt  nemo  me 
prudentifE  innixus,  id  rebus  fidei  et  roorum,  ad  edificattonem  doctrina:^ 
cbriRtionie  pertinent ium,  aacram  scripturam  ad  tuoi  semus  contorquens,' 
contra  eum  sensum,  guem  tenuit  et  tenet  sancta  mater  Ecclesia,  eujus  at] 
Judicare  de  vera  senm  et  tnterpretatieme  icri^ramm  tanctarum,  aut' 
eliam  contra  ananimam  consemum  Patrum,  tpsam  scripturam  sacram 
interpretari  audeat  I  btiahse  hujusmodi  interpret  at  ioxbs  nullo 
UHtuAM  TEMFOBE  IN  LUCEM  EDEND^  FOMENT.  Qut  conlravenerint,' 
per  ordinarios  declarentur,  et  p(enU  a  jure  ttatutit  puniantur." 

To  show,  that  the  spirit,  by  which  these  infallible  fathers, 
were  actuated,  was  not  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  confined  to< 
that  epoch,  we  shall  transcribe  two  passages,  one  from  an 
ancient  father  of  the  church,  TertuUian,  and  the  other  &oin  a 
modem  father,  we  mean  Dr.  Milner  himself.  These,  we 
think,  will  clearly  demonstrate,  that,  in  one  respect,  at  least,  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  the  same  in  the  third,  the: 
mxteenth,  and  the  nineteenth  centuries.  The  last  extracts  from 
the  Council  of  Trent  are  our  vouchers  for  tJie  sixteenth  centuiy^, 
Tertullian  will  smswer  for  the  third  century;  and  Dr.  Milner  fot' 
the  present.  Let  us  begin,  however,  by  citing  the  very  cohoua 
and  edifying  words  of  the  latter.  i 

"  Before  I  enter  (says  Dr.  Milner)  on  the  disctusion  of  any  part  of 
Scripture,  vith  you,  or  your  friends,  lam  bound,  dear  sir,  in  conformity 
Kith  my  rtde  of  faith,  as  explained  by  the  fathers,  and  particularly  by. 
Tertuliian,  to  protest  againtt  your  and  their  right  to  argue JromScriplttret 
and,  of  course,  to  deny  any  need  there  is  of  my  replying  to  any  ob- 
jection, which  you  may  draw  Ironi  it.  For  I  have  reminded  you,  that 
'no  prophecy  of  Scripture  ii  of  any  private  interpretation  ;'  and  I  have 
proved  to  you,  that  the  whole  business  of  the  Scriptures  belongs  to  the 
Church.  She  has  preserved  them,  she  vouches  for  them,  and  she  alone, 
by  confronting  them,  tind  by  help  of  tradition,  authoritatively  explains 
them.  Hence,  it  is  imfossibls,  that  the  real  sejise  of  Scripture  should' 
ever  be  against  her  and  her  doctrine  :  and  hence,  of  course,  I  might 


quash  every  objection  which  you  can  draw  Irom  any  passage  in  it,  by* 
this  short  reply,  the  Church  underHands  the  passage  dtfferentlyjromyou  s 
therefore,  you  mistake  itt  meaning.  Nevertheless,  '  as  chanty  beareth 
all.lbings  and  nettar  Jailed,' I  m\\,  for  the  better sati^iog you «ni; 
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jMV  Maodi,  qnit  mj  rsnta^e  ground,  for  the  preaent,  ud  aniwer 
distinctly  tp  every  text,  which  any  of  you,  geotlemeii,  or  which  Dr. 
Forbeua  himielf  has  brouslit  agaiDSt  the  Catholic  method  of  religion." 
(End  of  Rel.  Controv.  vol.  i.  p.  407,  408.) 

We  ahalL  quote  the  passage  from  Tertulliu),  in  I^.  Milner'a 
own  EDgliah  version  of  it.  Speaking  of  the  heretics  of  his  time, 
T«rtullian  says ; — 

**  They  meddle  wiiB  the  Scriptures  and  adduce  arguments  from  them: 
tat,  in  treating  of  faith,  they  pretend,  that  they  ought  not  to  aivue 
upon  any  other  ground  than  the  written  documents  of  faith  :  thus  tney 
waary  the  fiim,  catch  the  weak,  and  fill  the  middle  sort  with  doubts. 
We  otgitt,  ther^bre,  with  laying  it  douin  as  a  maxim,  that  these  men 
ought  mA  to  be  allowed  to  argue  at  allfrom  Scripture,  In  fact,  these 
diiputes  about  the  sense  of  Scripture  have,  generally,  no  other  effect 
than  to  disorder  the  stomach,  or  the  brain.  It  is,  ther^ore,  the  wrong 
method  to  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  since  these  afford  either  no  decision, 
or,  at  most,  only  a  doubtful  one.  And,  even  if  this  were  not  tlie  case, 
BtOI,  in  appealing  to  Scripture,  the  natural  order  of  things  requires,  that 
me  should  ^rst  inquire  to  whom  the  Scriptures  belong  f  From  whom, 
knd  by  whom,  and  on  what  occasion,  and  to  whom  that  tradition  was 
delivered,  by  which  we  became  christians?  For,  where  the  truth  of 
christian  firith  is  Found,  there  is  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  inter' 
prrtation  of  it,  and  of  all  christian  traditions." 

He  elsewhere  says : — 

"  That  doctrine  is  evidently  true,  which  was  first  delivered  :  on  the 
contrary,  that  is  ialse,  which  is  of  a  later  date.  This  maxim  stands 
unmovable  against  the  attempts  of  all  late  heresies.  Let  such  then 
produce  the  origin  of  their  churches.  Let  them  show  the  succession 
of  their  bishops  uom  the  apostles,  or  from  their  disciples.  If  you  live 
near  Italy,  you  see  before  you  eyes  the  Roman  church :  happy  church, 
to  which  the  apostles  have  left  the  inheritance  of  their  doctrine  with 
their  blood.  Where  Peter  was  crucified,  like  hb  Master ;  where  Paul 
was  beheaded,  like  the  Baptist!  If  this  be  so,  it  is  plain,  as  we  said, 
that  heretics  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  Scripture,  since  they 
have  no  claim  to  iL  Hence,  it  is  proper  to  address  them  as  follows: 
Who  areyouf  whence  doyou  eomef  wltat  business  have  you,  strangers, 
Kith  my  property?  by  iiAat  right  are  you,  Marcion,Jelling  my  trees  f  by 
t^hat  authority  are  you,  Valentine,  turning  the  course  of  my  streamt? 
under  what  pretence  are  t/ou,  AppeUes,  removing  my  landmarks?  The 
estate  is  mine.  I  have  the  ancient,  the  prior  possession  of  it.  I  have 
the  title  deeds  delivered  to  me  by  the  ori^nal  prtq/rietors.  I  am  the  heir 
^ihe  apostles  :  they  have  made  their  vnll  in  my^avoaT  i  while  they  dit- 
tf^eriied  and  cast  you  off  as  strangers  and  enemies,"* 

Dr.  Mllner,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  all  its 
very  striking  beauties,  and  to  testify  his  own  high  senseofita 
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'  mevils,  has  thought  proper  to  print  ihe  concladiDir  pftrt  of  these 
.  extracts  in  italics,  la  tniB  instance  we  have  followed  his  ex- 
ample, although  we  are  not  aware,  that  it  is  possible  to  add  to 
their  emphatic  absurdity.  We  do  not  remember  having  ever 
read,  in  any  work,  ancient  or  modern^  three  passages  more  pr^ 
sumptuous,  shamelesfi,  and  sophistical,  than  those  which 
.we  have  just  quoted  from  Dr.  Milner  and  Tertullian.  We 
are  even  very  doubtful  whether  we  could  poiot  out  a  pa- 
rallel to  them  in  any  language. 

The  next  example,  in  support  of  our  opinions  and  argument, 
shall  be  taken  from  the  Trent  Canons,  on  the  sabject  of  the 
Eucharist.  Allowing  then,  for  amoment,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
ai^ument  (for,  otherwise,  die  doctrine  is  perfecuy  unsupported, 
and,  indeed,  absurd),  that  the  Romish  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  transubstantiation  ie  dedncible  from  certain  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  must  still  be  allowed  to  ask,  on  what 
grounds  the  fathers  of  Trent  proceeded,  when  they  jmssed  their 
first  canon  on  the  ettbject  of  the  Eocharisf?  Admitting  that 
they  could  adduce  Scripture  texts  sufficiently  clear  to  prove  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  that  is,  to  prove  that  the  body  and 
i/ood  of  Christ  2je  substantially  yresent  in  the  sacrament,  yet 
we  wish  to  know  and  would  willingly  learn  from  the  Roouah 
divines,  what  Scripture  authorities  can  be  produced  in  suf^rt 
of  their  doctrine,  that,  not  only  the  body  and  blood,  but  even 

THE  VEBY  SOUL  AND    DIVINITY  OF  ChRIST    ARE    ACTUALLY 

FRESENT  IN  tHE  EUCHARIST?  This, however,  is  the  case,  if 
we  believe  the  Trent  fathers,  vrbo,  by  their  decree,  have  be- 
stowed upon  a  sinfiil,  and  frequently  an  ignorant  priest,  or 
at  best  upon  a  merely  Unite  and  mortal  being,  the  power,  if 
not  of  creating  a  divinity,  at  least  of  bringing  down  upon 
earth,  in  express  contradiction  to  the  Scriptures,  on  the  same 
day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  perhaps,  in  a  hundred  thousand 

Earts  of  the  world,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  from  the  right 
and  of  his  Father,  Their  own  words  are  the  best  record  of 
their  infallible  opinions : — "  Si  quis  negaverit,  in  sanctissunse 
eucharistite  aacramento  contineri  vere,  realiter  et  substantialiter 
corpus  et  sanguinem,  una  cum  anima  et  Divinitate 
Domini  nostri,  Jesu  Christi,  Ac  pboinde  totum 
Christum;  sed  dixerit  tantummodo  esse  in  eo,  ut  insignoy 
vel  6guro,  aut  virtute,  anathema  sit."  Their  third  canon  is 
equally  absurd  :-^"  Si  quis  negaverit,  in  venerabili  sacramenta 
eucharistiffi,  stib  unaquagtte  specie,  sub  singulis  cujusque  specia 
partibus,separationefacta,TOXV»Ciiv.i3TVMcontineri,&a&metaA 
siL"  They  add  also  in  ihe  fourth : — "  Si  quia  dixerit  in  hostiis, 
sea  particulia  consecrafis,  qua  post  commumonem  reservantur,  vel 
tupersuiit,  non  Temanere  verum  carpus  Domini,  anathema  sit." 
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'  To  lliM»  pidp^ite  iBttaiietfs  of  the  fidHbilltjr  of  th«  <%uftstt  Of 
-RoKie,  it  IB  oar  intention  to  add  only  one  fact  more,  at  present, 
taken  from  tiie  earlier  records  of  chriatianity.  The  Romish 
Ghurch,  as  already  noticed,  professes  not  to  innovate,  in  matters 
-of  religion,  bnt  only  to  teacn  the  doctrines  handed  down  to  her 
,in  regular  and  uninterrapted  succession,  since  the  days  of  the 
-jostles  :  and  yet  has  it  presumed,  without  Scripture  authority, 
or  rather  in  directcontradiction  to  it,  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
words  addressed,  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  to  the  Vii^n  Mary,  in 
-the  bssimung  of  St.  Luke's  gospel :  "  Hail,  highly  favoured" 
(«i-,i^niU  of  grace,")  the  Lord  is  v>itk  thee;  blessed  art  thoU 
amoKg  women ; "  to  which  Elizabeth  added,  "  jind  blessed  is  the 
fruit  of  thy  womb."  The  reader  may  also  remember  the  Romish 
prayer,  called  the  "  Ave  Maria,  or  "  Hail  Mary"  which 
was  manafectored  out  of  these  extracts,  with  the  following 
^Murd  and  hnpious  conclusion:  "  Holy  -Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  pray  for  us,  sinners,  now,  and  in  the  hour  of  our 
death,  amen'  In  eiving  the  namea  of  impious  and  absurd  to 
this  addition,  we  aUude  to  tiie  words  Mother  of  God,  in- 
troduced in  direct  opposKion  to  the  language  of  the  whole 
New  Testament.  We  are  well  assured  that  our  Redeemer 
possesses  the  falnesii  of  the  godhead,  and,  as  touching  the 
BSOK,  i»  equal  to  the'Fa^er;  still  the  words,  ilfo/^  o/*  GW,  aa 

SVieii  to  him,  are,  in  every  sense,  unwarranted  and  unpre- 
eoted,'  and  the  doctrine  contained  in,  or  implied  by  them,  a 
gross  aad  palpable  absurdity.  When  the  Church  of  Rome  re- 
solved upon  giving  a  Mother  to  God,  that  is,  (f  providing  a  mo- 
ther for  an  injimte,  uncreated,  and  eternal  Being,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  imagine,  that  their  notions  of  the  nature  and  cha- 
tacter  of  the  Deity  went  no  higher  than  to  the  scale  of  those 
worthies,  who  passed  for  divinities  among  the  pagan  world. 
To  call  Mary  the  Mother  of  God,  because  she  was  the  mother 
(^Christ,  so  far  merely  as  his  simple  humanity,  or  manhood,  was 
concerned,  is  a  most  curious,  ana,  indeed,  extraordinary  illus- 
tration of  the  infallibility  of  the  Romish  Church,  When  weak 
and  &llible  men,  voluntarily  excluding  the  light,  and  shutting 
^mr  eyes  upon  their  own  fallibility,  will  go  the  length  of  fancy- 
ing themselves  infallible,  what  folly  and  nonsense  toity  not  be  ex- 
pected  from  them  ?  If  those,  however,  which  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, be  really,  as  they  appear  to  be,  the  genuine  fruits  of  the 
tree  of  infidbbility,  we  know  of  no  other  tree,  that  can  pretend  to 
belts  peer,  except  the  noteduiwis,  or  poison  tree  of  Java.  Christ, 
H-will  b«  remembered,  has  told  us  to  judge  of  the  tree  by  its 
fimit:  now,  though  the  fruit,  or  rather  the  effects  of  the  upas 
t»e,  be  poison  and  death ;  and  those  of  the  tree  of  infalUbiuty 
be  oaky  rally,  absurdity,  and  nonsense  ;  yet,  it  is  quite  certain, 
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tint  ^Ba former  hu  feUea  infiiiitely ^toitoftinJotferjia^e 
veal  misery  and  oalamities  wbich  it  oas  difiiued,  and  so  long 
entailed  upon  maokind. 

Having  now  gone  through  a  few  of  the  examplee  and  ai^v 
meats,  to  which  we  had  resolved  to  confine  otiraelvs*^ 
in  encountering  the  tenet  of  Romish  infallibility,  we  think 
we  may  safely  terminate  the  controversy  here,  leaving  to 
Dr.  Milner  the  task  of  refuting  as,  if  he  can.  He  frequsntijr 
expatiates  in  boasting  terms,  and  sounding  phrases,  (see  his 
work,  vol.  iii.  p.  5,  and  vol.  ii.  Postscript)  of  the  proo&  and  de^ 
monstrations,  ny  which  he  would  persuade  hiB  correspondeBti 
that  he  had  fully  established  his  doctrines  and  oniaioos.;  hut 
ia  it  possible  to  produce  out  of  this  work,  wbich  he  has  been 
improving  for  twenty  yearn,  a  sin^e  instance  in  which  h« 
has  established  any  important  point  in  dispute  between 
Romish  and  Protestant  divines,  Ey  half  so  aecisive  a  det 
monstration  as  that  which  we  have  just  concluded  gainst 
the  infallibility  of  his  Church-? 

The  pretended  infallibility  of  the  Chnrcb  of  Rome,  beaog 
once  set  aside,  it  follows  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  is 
religious  matters  is  fully  establislied.  But,  in  reply  to-  this,  H 
hasl)een  often  objecteij,  that  the  great  and  ignorant  mass  of 
mankind  are  (and  must  for  ever  be)  incapable  of  thinkii^  and 
judging  correctly  for  themselves  on  matters  so  difficult  and 
obscure  as  those  in  question ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  hberl^ 
of  private  judgment,  even  if  it  were  not  pernicious,  would  he  <m 
no  use  to  nine-tenths  of  mankind.  So  &r  as  the  illiterate:  and 
ignorant  are  concerned,  all  this  may  be  granted,  without  su^ 
a  concession  being  at  all  conclusive  against  the  right  itself. 
The  great  body  of  the  people,  by  their  circumstances  and  situan 
tion,  must  ever  rely  on  the  authority  of  those  who  .  are  better 
informed,  and  have  more  leisure  for  inquiry  than  themselvesi 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  may  still  be  answered,  tkat  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  are  fully  competent  to  understand  asid 
to  admit  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity ;  for  instance,  those 
contained  in  the  Apostles'  creed,  they  being,  .for  the  most  part, 
historical  \  and  that  the  healty  belief  of  these  alone,  coupled 
with  holiness  of  life,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  salvation.  Had 
the  apostles,  or  those  who  framed  their  creed  (which 
was  done  at  least  in  their  age),  been  of  opinion  that  the 
belief  of  a  greater  number  of  articles  was  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  introduced  into  thi» 
creed.  Their  not  having  done  so,  shows  what  their  opiniotu 
were  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  ever  to  be  regretted,  that 
divines  in  after  aees  have,  not  had  the  good  sense  to  follow 
tiieir  wise  exan^le  in  this  respect,  instead   of  perplexing 
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ing  themiawiaiigUi^aiulimBchievoussqaabblefl  and coDtxD*er-> 
sies  without  nomber.  With  respect  to.theae,  and  indeed  to  all 
the  abstrnee,  Bf>ecalatiTe,  or  theoretical  dognus,  about  which 
controTersial  divines  have  been  so  lon^  writii^  and  wiang" 
ling,  it  would  be  idle  to  Buppc»e  that  il  is  necessary  for  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  that  is,  for  the  ilhterate  and  vulgar 
maw  of  nuiBkind,  to  beUeve  any  thing. 

Though  Dr.  Milner  has  written  an  entire  volume  ati  what  he 
caBs  the  characteriuia  of  the  true  Church ;  vie.  vmty,  aatietity, 
tatho&eitif,  and  apostoUcittf,  we  moat  at  present  confine  our- 
s^es  to  A  few  remarics  on  this  part  of  his  work.  The  Romish 
divines  endeavour  to  establish  an  exchuhe  claim  to  these  fata" 
marks,  yet  it  is  certain  that  thev  are  far  from  possessing .  the 
unity  of  which  they  have  been  alwair<(  bo  bmstful.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  have  been,  at  all  tunes,  divided  upon  very  im- 

Krtant  points ;  for  instance,  in  the  a&ir  of  the  Jansenists  and 
inits, — ^inthe  eternal  war  carried  on  between  the  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans, — and  the  Scotists  and  Thomists,  on 
matters  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline;  as  well  as  in  the 
disputes  so  frequent  among  the  popes  and  bishops,  on  points 
of  authority  and  jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  these,  we  mxf 
refer  to  those  strange  proois  of  unitt/,  the  various  schism*  en 
the  Boniish  Church,  amounting  to  tvealy-three  grand  ones,  ac- 
cording to  Pauvinus,  {Chomicon,  vd.  1568,  and  to  tvxnty-tix, 
according  to  Petavius;  {Tab.  Chron,  Scismat.  et  Antipaporuta, 
ed.  1724,3  as  well  as  to  ibe  fact  that,  within  the  same  period, 
there  were  no  less  than  thirty-two  usurping  and  schismatical 
popes ! — (Pauianus,  ib.)  What  was  called  the  great  Western 
te&mn,  which  began  in  1378,  and  ended  in  1428,  may  also  be 
referred  to.  -  For  the  fifty  years  during  which  this  dissension 
was  fomented  with  sndtt  latal  success,  t£e  Church  of  Rome  had 
two  or  three  difierent  heads  at  the  same  time ;  "  a  ciicom- 
stance,"  says  Mr.  Grier,  very  justly,  p.  407,  "  which  does  away 
all  its  claims  to  umty,  sancttty,  and  mfaUibiUty." — (Mosh.  Ec- 
des.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  316—328.)  As  to  the  mark  of  somrfity, 
they  cannot  deny  that  this,  in  its  true  sense,  is  frequently  to 
be  found  among  their  opponents  as  well  as  themselves,  however 

great  the  accumulation  during  the  great  length  of  time  that  the 
hurcb  of  Raue  has  existed,  of  what  they  denominate 
saints.  With  regard  to  catholicity,  or  universality,  their 
^aim  will  ^pear,  from  a  few  facts,  to  be  altogether  un- 
founded. "  According  to  a  correct  statistical  account,  lately 
published  in  France,  of  the  population  and  different  deno- 
minations  of  Christian  Europe,  tiie  Roman  Catholics  are  tO' 
the  Protestants  of  different  communioas,  in  a  ratio  of  somewhat 
3 
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Cmt. 
tewt  thim  tia6  and  a-  half  to  *tm-:  the  former  'hiine  stated  at 
one  hundred,  and  the  latter  iS^forty-iwa  iniUioiis-  Ifow,  if  to 
these  f&rty-hoo  millioHa  be  aaded  thirty-two  millions  of  i^at 
the  French  c^culator  calls  schianaUic  Greeks,  meaning  tSese 
not  in  commuiiioii  with,  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  papal 
see ;  and  likewise  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  other  denoaiina- 
tionB,  including  Herrnhutters,  Menonists,  Scc.  8w.  who  equally 
protest  against  popish  errors ;  the  gross  number  of  aD  the 
aects,  dissentient  from  the  Chnrch  of  Home,  would  amount  to 
somewhat  more  than  teoenty-four  mltiom  and  a  half.  Aceord- 
ing  to  this  calculation,  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Gtuvpe  to  other  Ohristians  of  different  denominations  would 
be  somewhat  lees  than  one  and  a  third  to  one." — (Grier'a 
Reply,  &c.  p.  408, 409.)  Had  the  Romish  divines  contented 
themselres  with  saying,  that  they  were  the  most  numerous, 
their  claim  might  be  allowed  ,■  but,  in  pretending  to  catholicity, 
or  univeraalitVt  they  oppose  themselves  to  plain  facts :  and, 
it  ta  worthy  of  rentark,  that  the  word  "holy"  only  existed  in 
the  real  Apostles'  Craedi  the  clause  having  been  originally, 
*'/  believe  in  the  holy  Church,"  the  word  catholic  being  a 
subset^uent  innovation,  made  by  the  Church  herself,  without 
authonty.  With  respect  to  the  fourth,  or  last  mark,  apof 
tehcity,  it  ia  clear  toat  all  sects  of  Christians  have  their 
origin  in  that  source,  inasmuch  as  they  have  all  derived  their 
common  Christianity  from  the  preaching  and  writtnga  of  the 
jostles  and  evangelists. 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  vnity  or  uniformity  of  belief,  so 
much  talked  of  by  Romish  divines,  is  not  powessed  even  by 
their  own  Church.  This  uniformity  is,  in  fact,  as  it  has  been 
well  remarked,  but  a  mere  name,  existing  neither  in  belief  nor 
in  profession.  How  very  different  were  the  opinions  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Jansenista,  in  France,  respecting  faith,  and  almost 
every  point  of  duty.  Catholics  themselves  are  very  far  from 
freeing  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  of  their  popas,  as  is  no- 
torious from  the  disputes  between  the  Vltramontanists  and  their 
opponents,  the  Italian  divines.  Neither  do  they  agree  as  to  the 
real  seat  of  infallibility  in  their  own  Church,  thou^  that  may 
be  called  the  foundation  of  their  uniformity ;  some  suppos- 
ing that  it  rests  with  the  pope  (and  this  was  the  opinion  of 
aeveralof  the  popes  themselves),  as  appears  f«>m  their  bulls; 
some  think  that  it  is  vested  in  the  pope  and  cardinal ;  while 
others  ascribe  it  to  the  general  councils,  with  the  popes  at  their 
head;  and,  finally,  there  are  those  who  ascribe  it  to  a  general 
council,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  pope ;  alleging,  what  ia 
Buffioiently  true — that  the  Roman  emperors  presided  at  some  of 
tlie.  general  councils.  It  is  affirmed,  by  cardinal  Cmarns,  that  the 
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emMTon,  or  their  deputies,  were^reaient  at  eight  of  fltenr.  Ancl 
^Aa/Tnitic,  the  most  able  of  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, repeatedlv  affirms,  that  several  of  the  Roman  Catholic  wiitera 
agreed  with  herttiej,  in  asserting  the  councils  to  be  above  the 
popes. — (De  Concilm,  I.  2,  c.  14,  et  alibi.)  Here,  it  has  been 
well  remarked,  is  high  anttiority  for  diversity  of  opinion  in*^ 
Chorch  nf  Rome- 
Severe,  as  Dr.  Milner's  admirers  may  think  that  we  have 
been  npon  him  thus  far,  the  cha^e  which  we  no/vt  proceed  to 
bring  ^aiast  him  ia  of  a  fur  heavier  natare,  involving  some- 
thing like  a  breach  of  moral  integrity.  Our  accnsation  i»  indeed 
■  so  very  grave,  that,  for  tiie  sake  of  literary  integrity  and  contro- 
rersial  fair  dealing,  as  well  as  of  the  credit  of  his  character,  4^e 
Wi^,  tbough  we  fear  in  vain,  that  he  may  be  able  to  estric»te 
himself  from  it.  Our  chaise  against  him  is  the  vohmtaiy  gar- 
bting,  and  the  voluntary  tappreaion  of  most  important  evidence, 
in  many  ioBtances ;  but,  more  especially,  his  voluntary  muliiatiom 
of  a  very  important  passage  in  oneofuie  ancient  fathers,  whom 
I>r.  Mitner  has  quoted  in  sapport  of  tratuubstaniiation,  thongb 
he  could  not  but  know,  if  quoted  fiiUy  and  impartially,  that  his 
declarations  were  wholly  subversive  of  that  incredible  dogma. 
The  writer  to  whom  we  allude  is  St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  the  full 
anthority  of  whose  writings  is  admitted  by  the  divines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  To  make  good  our  chaige,  we  shall  first 
give  a  fair  and  impartial  translation  of  the  passage  in  question, 
to  which  we  shall  add  Dr.  Milner's  mutilation  and-  garbling  of 
it,  id  his  own  words.  In  the  note  will  be  subjoined,  in  the 
original  Greek,  some  of  the  parts  which  he  has  omitted,  and 
which  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  important  portions  of  the 
whole. 

'■  Since  then  (says  Cyril)  Christ  declared  and  told  us  ofibe  bread 

•  Thit  it  ma  hody,'  who  shall  venture  any  longer  to  raise  a  doubt  ? 

And  since  he  affirmed  and  said — *  Thii  ts  my  blood,'  who  shall  doaht, 
saying  this  is  not  bis  blood? — He  ooce  changed  water  into  wine,  at 
Cana  in  Galilee,'  by  his  own  power,  and  is  he  not  to  be  believed  when 
be  changes  wine  into  Uood  i — Being  called  to  a  corporeal  wedding, 
be  wrought  this  unexpected  miracle  j  and  shall  be  not  much  ratber  ba 
acknowledged,  when  giving  to  the  children  of  the  bridechamber  tbe 
jruition  of  his  body  aad  blood  i — So,  tlien,  with  all  fulness  of  penua- 
■ioD,  let  us  partake  AS  IF  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  For  in 
the  Iffpe  of  the  bread  the  body  is  given  thee,  and  in  the  type  of  the 
wine  the  blood  is  given  thee,  that  thou  mayest  become,  by  takiog  tbe 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  one  in  body  and  blood  with  him.  Thus  we 
also  became  bearers  of  Christ,  his  body  and  blood  being  conveyed 
into  our  members ;  and  thus,  as  the  blessed  Peter  says,  we  become 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  Formerly,  Christ  dticoureing  with  Ae 
Jews,  said, — <  JjTiUit  yt  eat  mn^^eth  and  drink  my  blood,  ye  have  no  U^- 
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M  yOu/'K^^hii  vi.  5S).  But  they,  not  knowing  fKat  fhcsethingt 
mMHpaken  by  him  SPIRITUALLY,  taking  ofienco,  retired  fropi 
bim,  inaagininff  tbat  be  was  inviting  them  to  an  eating  of  his  own 
flesh."— (Cyril.  Catachei.  M^ti^og.  iv,  p.  29S.) 

So  much  for  the  real  BeD^tnents  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jesuaalem 
upon  transubBtantiation :  let  us  next  see  how  they  are  mutilated 
and  traveetied  by  Dr.  Milner,  In  the  63d  page  of  his  third 
volume,  the  learned- Doctor  ia  pleased  to  write  £us : — 

"  I  must  omit  the  clear  and  beautiful  testimonies  for  the  Catholid 
doctrine  which  St.  Hilary,  St.  BaEil,  St.  John,  Chrysostom,  Sti 
Jerome,  St.  Austin,  and  a  number  of  other  illustrious  Doctors  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ages  furnish;  but  I  canaot  paw  over  those  of  St> 
ipjf'l  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  because  these  occur' 
ring  in  catechetical  discourse),  or  expositions  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  lb 
thar  ^ouag  Neophytes,  must,  evidently,  be  understood  in  the  most  plain 
arid  hteraf  iente  iney  can  bear," 

He  then,  alluding  to  Sk  Cycil,  goes  on  thus  :— 
'  "  The  former  says—'  Since  Christ  himself  afBrms  thus  of  the  bread : 
Tkit  is  ffiv  body;  who  ia  so  daring  as  to  doubt  itf  And,  since  be 
affirms— f  Am  it  my  Hood,  who  will  deny  that  it  is  bis  blood  P  At  Cana 
of  Galilee,  he,  by  an  act  of  his  will,  turned  water  into  wtne,  which 
resembles  blood:  and  is  be  not,  then,  to  be  credited  when  he  changes 
wine  into  blood  ?  Therefore,  full  of  certainty,  let  us  receive  the  bodif 
and  blood  of  Christ :  for  under  the  Yorm  of  bread  ia  given  to  thee  hia 
body,  and  under  the  firm  of  wine,  his  blood." 
.  This  is  all, of  the  passage  in  St.  Cyril  that  la  given  by  Dr. 
Milner,  who  has  not  condescended  to  transcribe  any  part  of  the 
original  Greek,  even  into  his  Notes.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
Doctor's  version  with  our  translation  of  the  real  sentiments  of 
Cyril,  it  will  be  immediately  seen,  that  he  not  only  left  out  the 
most  important  part  of  the  entire  passage,  namely,  that  portion 
towards  tfae  end,  where  the  father  informs  his  Neophytes  that 
Christ  spoke  not  in  A  tiTERALbut  in  a  spiEiTCAL(nv(u^tirixiBj) 
or  mttaphorical  sense ;  but  also,  that  he  has  actually  slurred  over, 
or  left  out,  the  most  important  word,  even  in  that  part  of  the 
passive  which  he  himself  has  gif  en  to  his  readers.  The  word 
to  which  we  allude  is  the  Greek  word  mt  in  the  following  sen" 
tence — ilf,  iut»  ^an;  itXripoipopiaf,  a;  /ratfuerD;  not  ^ifutTa;  fur^Xouf oc- 
wfuv  Xpirt.  In  our  translation  we  have  preserved  this  word,  it 
beine,  in  fact,  the  keustone  of  the  whole  pass^e ;  whidi 
dearly  demonstrates  that  St.  Cyril  did  not  consider  the 
bread  and  wine  to  be  really,  that  is  mbitantiallv,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  although  Dr.  Milner,  by  leaving  out  the 
effect  of  this  word  in  his  version  of  the  passive,  tells  his 
correspondents  and  his  readers,  that  the  misrepresented  father 
2d2      . 
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Has  &n  advocate  for  his  own  absurd  doctrine  of  tianBObitaih 
tiation.* 

It  will  not  be  of  aay  avail  for  him  to  say,  that  he  did  aot 
consult  the  original  works  of  St.  Cyril  himself,  but  tiiat  be 
contented  himself  with  quoting  the  passage,  at  second  haod, 
irom  some  other  writer,  by  whom  it  was  mutilated  and  cor- 
rupted. He  will  not,  we  presume,  pretend  to  say  he  baa 
not  read  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grier's  aiisiver  to  Ward's  wwft  on  the 
supposed  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  because  we  find 
that  he  mentions  this  gentleman  and  his  performance  in 
more  than  one  part  of  his  Letters  on  The  End  of  Religious. 
Controvert^.  Now,  the  whole  passage  from  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  translated  above,  with  those  portions  of  the  original 
Greek  which  we  have  given  in  the  Note,  w^re  published 
in  Mr.  Crier's  answer  to  Ward;  and,  therefore,  must  hav« 
been  read  by  Dr.  Milner,  along  with  that  gentleman's  remarks 
upon  them.  Whether  the  Doctor  wiU  have  recourse,  in  order 
to  exculpate  himself,  to  the  excuse  of  a  tieacheroup  memory, 
we  know  not ;  but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that,  if  he  does,,  con* 
aidering  the  importance  of  the  point  in  dispute,  aad  the  forci- 
ble manner  in  which  it  was  commented  upon  fay  Mr.  Grier,  he 
will  Bad  but  few,  if  indeed  any,  possessed  of  sumcient  credulity 
to  believe  him.  After  this  exposure,  we  scarcely  think  that 
he  will  he  again  found  writing  in  the  following  strain,  as 
we  find  him  doing  in  one  of  the  notes  of  his  Introductory 
Address  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. — "  To  one  only  ob- 
jection of  his  adversaries  the  writer  here  wishes  to  give  an 
answer,  that  of  havijw  quoted  falsely :  which,  however,  has 
been  advanced  oy  very  few  of  them,  and  is  confined,  as  far  aahe 
knows,  to  two  instances."t 

■  Tbe  origins!  Greek  of  Si.  Cyril's  coaclnsioD  of  the  paiuge  iias  follovi:— 

fuKV  0«w,  Jiirr*  ™  paxtfiu  Tlnfat,  Sfiaf  xunuiu  piittif  yi«/u6a.  Hmi  Xfint  nc 
lutiuuc  tlii\(]v/imc  i^n — Itafii  <fx-/v  f  nt  n^Ka,ic[uirii)Ti(U»TO(li/ioi,  ■■•^■Tt  {wi|>  ip 

triVH,  M/uiimi,  gri  ra^tfoyist  am  rpttftTrmt."  In  anlog  Ibc  word  tpiHtiitl^, 
S(.  Cyril  evidenllj  rollont  ibc  vorda  of  Ctariu  bimieir,  who  ujain  (bedigcnune 
allnded  to  by  the  falhrr,  in  Jnbn  li.  69,—"  It  is  Ibe  ^ril  that  qnickenelb,  (be 
Jbih  prtfiltth  nothing  :  tbe  wenb  tbU  I  speak  unlo  yon,  (hej  are  snUr  and  Ibc; 

-f  Mr.  Grirr  liai  cooTif  ted  bim,  over  and  over,  of  garbling,  luppTeiaioD,  tajtr 
reprewDtation,  and  misqnotallan :  thut,  irilii  retpecl  to  the  lare  Bishop  of 
iJiiidars  char-e  to  his  clergy  in  1795  (p.  64—56,  &c.)  (  wilb  respect  la  tbe 
Opinions  otGunning,  the  Bliliap  oF  Ely,  al  pp,  1S9,  30|  vith  reaped  to  Jermj 
livlor,  at  pp.  ISO,  l.fi,  9,  &c,  and  at  pp.  144,  5|  wlib  respect  to  TJUrnt^ilct,  tt 
pp.  1S&,  6  I  with  mpecl  lo  Biibop  Coiin,  at  pp.  136,1.  Ignaltia  isgarbl^.ai 
may  beieeti,  ibiJ.  pp.  1S5,  6(  Archbiihop  BromAdU.at  pp.  176,  7  •  ffootir,  at 
pp.  ITS,  9,00;  CMllingworlhf  at  pp.  34T,  H,  6,&c.,  Dr.  Thmlbit,  at  p.  SWi 
Archbishop  Uihcr,  al  pp.  837,  S,  9 ;  and  Ihe  Bishop  of  Exeler,  al  p.  S90. 
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In  coticindii^  oar  review  of  this  learned  Theohgue,  wti  give 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Grier  as  correspohdiiig  with  our  own. 

,  "  If  truth  be  the  end  of  controversy.  Dr.  Milner  could  not  hare 
ttiected  a  title  lesBexpreGsiveftf  euch  an  object;  nor  of  the  means  used 
to  attain  It,  than  that  which  be  has  prefixed  to  his  last  pubtication. 
The  wotk,  to  which  I  aUude,  annraes  the  specious  name  of*  The  End 
ffRdigiout  Controversy,'  but  were  it  his  desire  to  establish  the  vMjr 
opposite  of  what  be  profeaeeB  to  do,  be  could  not  have  pursued  b 
course  better  calculated  to  effect  his  purpose  than  that  which  he  has 
taken  on  the  present  occasion.  In  vain  may  the  reader  expect,  on 
opening  the  pages  of  tbis  veteran  polemic,  to  meet  with  what  should 
always  characterise  controversial  writing — courteousnegs,  good  temper, 
candour  towards  au  adversary,  and  moderation  in  defence  of  thfe 
writer's  own  opinions.  In  vain  may  he  look  for  impartial  decisions  on 
the  merits  of  conflicting  opinions ;  for  candid  inquiry  ;  for  lair  argu- 
ment; or  for  fair  representation.  Such  hopes  would  be  illusory  in  the 
extreme ;  since,  in  almost  Bvery  page,  he  will  find  passages  perverted 
from  their  original  meaning,  misquotations,  garbled  extracts  from  the 
fathers,  lying  legends,  the  false  miracles  and  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
Church  ofKome,  and  the  jargon  and  sophistry  of  the  sdioolmen;  tbge- 
iberwitha  revival  of  all  tbecalumny,  falsehood,  and  abuse,  which  Gregory 
Martin  in  the  sixteenth,  and  Thomas  Ward  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, have  heaped  on  tbe  Church  of  England,  its  clergy,  and  its 
ordinances.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  considered,  that  he  com- 
mences and  concludes  his  book  with  an  attack  on  out  prelacy,  far 
exceeding  in  virulence  that  of  Chalooer,  Walmsley,  Hawarden, 
Plowden,  Drumgoole,  or  Gandolpby ;  and  that  the  intermediate  parts 
Correspond  with  the  extremes,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in',  pro- 
nouncing upon  the  end  which  he  bad  in  view,  and  in  saying,  that  he 
conld  not  have  adopted  a  less  appropriate  title  for  his  precious  Digest 
than  that  which  he  has  given  it."    {Prefatory  flemari*,  p.  2 — t.) 


Aet.  XVIII.— poems  by  BERNARD  BARTON. 

1.  NapokoB,    and  other  Poena.    By   Bernard   Barton.     8vo. 
London,  1822. 

2.  Verses  on  tke'  Death  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.    By  Beroaid 
Barton.     London,  1822. 

Fob  Mr.  Bernard  Barton,  we  entertain  a  teal  esteem.  He 
has  faults,  but  we  hardly  know  how  tb  censure  his  faults,  they 
ieajli  so  muth  to  the  side  of  virtue.  They  are,  however,  of  a  nature 
to  do  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  than  some  others  which 
involve  fiir  greater  obliquity  of  principle.    We  are  angry  wittt 
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^him  for  not  being  toon  angty  with  vhai.,  to  his  good  disposi- 
tioaB,  we  know  mtut  be  odious.  We  ooold  wiah  him  to  be  a 
inote  cordial  bater,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  his  poetry. 
But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood ;  we  would  not  have  bint  hate 
.his  kind,  or  desire  barm  to  any  human  being ;  but  a  stem  and 
strenuous  hatred  of  vice,  and  a  fearless  reprotmtion  of  it,  moce 
especially  when  it  seeks  to  mnltitdy  its  converts,  and  enshrioe 
itself  in  popular  prejudice,  would  not  be  unbecoming  even  in  a 
member  of  the  peaceful  brotherhood  to  which  Mr.  Barton  be- 
longs. Poetry,  whose  natural  element  is  strong  and  vivid  re- 
presentation, cannot  be  neutral  on  moral  subjects,  without  a 
'sacnfice  of  its  specific  character.  And  though  it  would  be  great 
injustice  to  the  bard  whose  performances  are  before  us,  not  to 
admit  him  to  be  a  warm  friend  to  virtue,  be  will,  we  know, 
fb^ire  us,  if  we  say  th^t  there  is  soiQething  of  excess  in  his 
nKiaeration  towards  the  decidedly  wicked,  which  faasaten- 
•deaoy  to  perplex  those  authentic  dirisioos  by  which  right  and 
wrong  stand  eternally  distinguished. 

Mr.  Barton  will  not  Buppose  that  we  are  BospecUng  him  of 
the  want  of  clear  principles  in  his  own  mind.  His  performances 
decidedly  and  utiiformly  indicate  a  correct  judgment,  and  an 
'exquisite  moral  sensibility:  but  be  hesitates  too  much  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names.  In  refraining  from  thinking  evil, 
he  fulfils  an  obligation  of  scriptural  charity ;  but  in  his  mode 
'^f  treating  those  who  do  evil  too  notoriously  to  leave  the  in- 
tention et^uivocal,  he  mixes  more  courtesy  thtm  Bobstantial 
charity  requires  or  allows.  Much,  however,  is  to  be  conceded 
■to  Mr.  Barton's  habits  and  associations,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  Of  that  society  be  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  distinguished  ornament ;  he  has  dispelled  the  twi- 
light which  has  dimmed  its  intellectual  world,  and  has  dressed 
up  its  drab-looking  scenery  in  the  colours  of  a  rich  imi^piration ; 
he  has  dissipated  the  monotony,  without  disturbing  the  calm 
of  the  Quaker's  peaceful  province.  The  very  placidity  of  cha-i 
racter  that  belopga  to  this  fraternity  he  has  elevated  into  a 
theme  of  poetical  neauty,  by  a  process,  as  some  may  think,  not 
exceeded  in  ingenuity  by  the  curious  art  of  raising  son- 
bcfams  from  cucumbers. 

■  lAs  far  as  regards  our  own  impressions,  Mr.  Barton  ha$ 
rightly  anticipated  in  his  preface  an  ill  sovmd  and  effect,  in  the 
title  of  his  principal  poem.  We  like  not,  most  certainly,  the 
liame  Ifapoleon.  The  name  was  pever  a|;reeable  to  us,  having 
,  been  always  Etssociated  in  our  minds  with  ideas  of  military  usup- 
pation,  and  the  government  of  the  sword.  We  must  likewise  con- 
fess, that  having  formed  our  notions  of  heroism  chiefly  from  the 
models  of  our  own  history,  and  those  perhaps  of  the  ^ounBhii^ 
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dajrs  of  the  Romui  CommonweaJtli,  tjie  subject  of  Mr.  Barton's 
poem  has  been  always  very  distasteful  to  our  feelingB.  Oar 
prejudices  aeainst  the  man  have  been  increased  against  his 
memory  by  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  canonize 
him  since  his  death.  There  is  a  polar  distance  between  the 
Sentiments  of  our  own  minds  and  those  of  his  pimegyrists;  and 
the  very  colour  and  tone  of  every  eulc^  that  has  beett  be- 
stowed upon  him,  have  served  only  to  imveaae  the  anti- 
pathies with  which  his  name  has  always  been  coupled  in  our 
antiquated  ideas.  The  misfortune  of  the  British  Review  is 
this,  that  it  is  Rowing  more  and  more  British  every  day; 
every  day  maintaming  more  of  the  fashions  of  our  grandmother, 
even  to  the  cut  pf  King  William's  and  Lord  Somers's  days,  and 
every  day  more  and  more  annoyed  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
habits  and  opinions  into  our  country,  that  seem  to  us,  such  ais 
our  silly  prejudices,  to  smell  of  snuff,  and  dirt,  and  poUuitioa. 
It  is  this  extreme  nationality  that  pwsibty  prevents  our  doing 
justice  to  the  Imperial  Exile  whom  Mr.  Barton  has  taken  for 
the  theme  of  his  song ;  and  disposes  us  to  think  his  muse  much 
too  neutral  and  forbearing  in  treating  of  the  actions  of  a  man. 
against  whom  our  own  prepossessions  are  so  strong,  and  whom 
our  author  professes  to  try  by  the  standard  of  Christiaa  recti- 
tude.  It  is  not  raiting  that  we  are  regretting  the  want  of,  but 
rather  that  decided  tone,  to  refrain  from  wbi^,  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  sanctity  and  supremacy  of  moral  trutli,  is  a 
misprision  that  can  hardly  excuse  itself  on  any  grounds  of 
Christian  charity. 

After  thus  expTaining  ourselves,  we  are  happy  to  give  Mr. 
Barton  the  praise  which  seems  to  us  to  be  his  due.  His  mind 
a^^i*s  to  he  in  the  happiest  tune ;  perfectly  in  unison  with 
air  the  harmonies  of  the  OnriBtian  dispensation.  There  is  not 
a  passi^  in  any  of  his  productions  which  is  not  directly 
or  indirectly  favourable  to  the  felicity  and  moral  adrancgment 
of  mankind.  His  poetry,  if  not  always  of  the  first  order, 
abounds  in  specimens  which  entitle  the  author  to  the  rank  and 
estimation  of  a  man  of  genius.  His  taste,  indeed,  is  somewhat 
deteriorated  by  a  certain  pravity  of  imitation  which  makes  him 
forget  that  the  language  of  song  is  not  the  language  of  convor- 
'  sation,  and  keeps  liim  among  those  flats  and  levels  in  iduch 
the  streams  that  issue  from  the  founts  of  poesy  settle  into  stag- 
nant pools.  Mr.  Bernard  Barton  is.  however,  capableof  superior 
things,  and  often  stands  on  very  elevated  ground,  from  which 
his  vigorous  intellect  stretohes  itself  over  a  broad  expanse  of 
rich  and  various  scenery.  In  descriptive  talent  he  particularly 
excels.    His  heart  and  sentiments  accompany  liis  pencil,  a^d 
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iDBnimate  natare  breathes  under  his  touch.  Whether  Mr.  Bar- 
ton has  begun  his  career  ae  an  author  early  or  late  in  life  w* 
know  not,  for  we  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  him  but 
through  bis  works ;  but  we  dare  prophesy  that  if  he  Bhall  live  in 
health  a  few  years  longer  we  shall  have  many  productions  of 
his  pen  that  will  do  honour  to  his  country  and  to  the  present 
ave.  Religion  appears  to  have  obtained  a  happy  ascendant  in 
biB  mind,  uid  to  hold  his  geaius  in  most  honourable  servitude. 
His  poetry  is  the  handmaid  of  his  piety,  and  is  never  so  rich  in 
dtODght  and  so  full  of  soul  as  when  it  borrows  ita  inspuation 
and  reflects  ita  lustre.  Modern  days  have  furnished  no  hap- 
pier instance  of  this  alliance  of  poetry  with  sound  religion.' 
Mr.  Barton,  without  awakening  the  passions,  has  found  the 
means  of  touching  the  affections ;  the  tear  which  he  produces 
is  OB  chaste  as  the  dew  of  heaven ;  the  sympathy  which  he 
stirs  is  such  as  angels  may  feel ;  the  joy  wntcK  he  imparts  u 
such  as  the  &ther  may  share  with  his  daughter— the  sou  wil^ 
his  mother.  We  have  no  fear  of  his  ever  deserting  this  path, 
or  seeking  any  other  road  to  fame.  In  the  illustration  of  the 
meek  and  modest  graces  of  character  he  has  a  field  before  him 
full  of  sweet  and  fragrant  luxuriance,  where  many  a  wild  and 
beauUful  fioweret  grows  with  which  he  may  weave  for  himself 
an  unfading  chaplet.  It  is,  in  some  degree,  a  new  department, 
and-it  offers  itself  to  the  genius  of  this  amiable  Quaker  as  his 
own  by  right  of  occupancy  and  natural  claim. 

The  autnor's  preface  is  in  the  main  well  written.  We  were 
rather  surprised,  indeed,  that  be  should  tlunk  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  being  the  advocate  of  peace.  His  views  and 
wishes  in  ^is  respect  are  perfectly  congenial  witit  our  own.  A 
society  for  bringing  about  an  universal  peace  through  the 
world,  beginning  with  our  own  country,  we  have,  in  aformer 

tiart  of  this  journal,  treated  as  very  ridiculous,  being  calcu- 
ated,  as  fiir  as  it  could  operate  at  all,  to  encourage  mutiny 
and  invite  subjugation;  but  in  the  endeavour  to  promote  a 
taste  for  peace  by  exteiuling  the  genuine  influence  of  Christian 
principles,  all  good  men  must  sympathise  with  this  amiable 
writer.  This  love  of  peace  appears  to  be  his  principal  ground 
of  objection  to  Buonaparte.  He  impeaches  him  only  aS  a  man 
of  9m.T,  standing  upon  the  same  level  with  ol^er  heroes  of 
sanguinary  renown,  to  whose  ambition  the  world's  happiuesB 
and  human  ri^ts  have  been  sacrificed.  Now  this  is  not  the 
view  we  take  ot  that  person.  He  had,  indeed,  all  the  vices, 
and  committed  all  the  crimes,  which  are  usually  implied  in  the 
career  of  the  man  who  cwquers  and'  usurps  a  throne ;  but  hie 
character,  in  its  more  common  features,  so  little  accords  witt^ 
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oar  coDceptioDB-  even  of  the  vpurioas  ^refttaesB  of  tbe~  con- 
queror, that  we  cannot  even  conmtimeiit  him  with  tile  cKdit  that 
belongs  to  "  that  bad  eminence. ' 

Ae  the  poem,  which  the  author  has  named  "  Kapoleon,"  was 
designed  to  be  a  metrical  argument  in  behalf  of  peace,  we'think 
he  has  not  in^roperly  chosen  a  species  of  verse  which,  by  its 
loose  and  floating  texture,  gives  room  for  the  fuller  expression 
and  extension  of  each  thought,  and  allows  it  to  be  followed 
out  with  a  sort  of  colloquial  freedom,  which,  if  it  is  not  carried 
to  an  e;u;«sa  of  familiarity,  is  pleasing  and  affectir^.  Mr. 
Barton's  thoughts  and  images  are  of  so  tranquil  a  Bor^  and 
Such,  apparently,  is  his  complexional  kindness  of  feeling,  that 
the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  speech  in  which  he  itidulgea 
often  exhibits  his  ideas  with  a  suitableness  that  aids  their 
impression ;  but  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that  he  sometimes 
goes  beyond  his  charter,  and  rambtes  into  a  prosing  chit- 
<^at,  into  which  the  Muse  disdaioa  to  follow  him.  We  will 
now  produce  a  specimen  of  his  descriptive  and  sentimental 
powers.  We  take  it  from  his  "  Napoleon."  He  first  paints 
the  condition  and  aspect  of  a  peaceful  village  untoucfed  by 
the  sword,  and  then  exhibits  the  lacerated  scene  after  it  has 
been  visited  by  the  spoliation  of  war.  If  there  is  anTthing 
overwrought  on  the  softer  side  of  the  description,  it  is  unpos* 
sible  not  to  love  the  man  who  has  found  in  bis  own  bosom  an 
ideal  picture  of  buaiaoity  so  exquisitely  pure  and  tender. ' 

Come,  take  thy  stand  upon  this  gentle  ridge, 

Which  overlooks  ytin  street  secluded  v^i 
Befiire  us  it  a  rude  and  rustic  bndge, 

A  simple  plai^ ;  and  by  iti  side  a  rail 
On  eitlier  hand,  to  guide  the  footsteps  fhul 

Of  first  or  second  childhood ;  wtiile  below  ' 

The  murm'ring  brooklet  tells  its  babbling  Ule,       i 

Like  a  sweet  under.song,  whipb,  in  its  flow, 
It  chaoteth  to  tlie  flowers  fnot  on  its  margin  grow. 

For  many  a  flow'fet  blossoms  there  to  Mea* 

The  gende  loveliness  whose  charms  imbue 
Its  border; — strawberry  of  the  wildemns ; 

The  star-like  daisy ;  violet  brighdy  blue ; 
Pale  primrose,  in  whose  cup  the  pearly  dew 

Glistens  till  noontide's  Mn^d,  lisdess  hour ; 
And  last  of  aH,  aod  sweetest  to  the  view, 

llie  lily  of  the  vale,  whese  virgin  flower 
Trembles  at  every  breeze  wtthin  its  leafy  bower. 
|{ow  glance  thine  eye  alonff  the  streamlet's  banks 

Up  through  yon  quiet  valley ;  thou  u  ilt  trace 
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Above  the  giant  mouotuM  in  tbeir  nukg. 

Of  bold  and  varied  outline;  little  ipoce 
Below  their  aummita,  far  above  their  base. 

Umbrageous  woods ;  end,  lait  of  all,  thine  eye 
Will  rest  on  many  an  humble  dweltiog-place 

Of  happy  human  beings ;  and  deicry 
This  lowly  temple  where  they  worship  the  Meet  High. 
How  quietly  it  stands  within  the  bound 

Of  its  low  wall  of  grey,  and  mossy  stone  I 
And  like  a  shepherd's  peaceful  flock  around 

It's  guardian  gather'd — graves,  or  tombstones  strown. 
Make  their  last  narrow  resting-ptaces  known. 

Who,  living,  lov'd  it  as  a  holy  spot ; 
And  dying,  made  their  deep  attacnmeat  shown 

By  wishing  here  to  sleep  when  life  was  not, 
That  so  tbeir  turf,  or  stone,  mi^t  keep  them  unfoi^t  1 
It  is  a  bright  and  balmy  afternoon. 

Approaching  unto  even-tide ;  and  all 
Is  stul  except  that  streamlet's  placid  tune. 

Or  hum  of  beea,  or  lone  wood-pigeon's  call. 
Buried  amid  embow'ring  forest  tall, 

Which  feathers,  halfway  up,  each  hill's  steep  side: 
Dost  thoii  not  feel  such  landscape's  soothing  thrall; 

And  wish,  if  not  within  its  bowers  t*^  abide. 
At  least  to  explore  its  haunts,  and  know  what  joys  they  hide  i 
Nor  need'st  thou  wish  a  truer  luxury 

'  Than  m  its  depths,  delighted  thou  might'st  share ; 
1  will  not  say  that  nought  of  agony, 

Blest  as  it  is,  at  times  may  harhour  there^ 
lor  man  is  born  to  suffer,  and  to  bear:^ 

But  could  I  go  with  thee  from  cot  to  cot. 
And  show  thee  how  this  valley's  inmates  tare, 

Thou  might'st  confess,  to  live  in  such  a  spot. 
And  die  there  in  old  age,  were  bo  nnlovdy  lot. 
But  time  suEGces  not  to  loiter  so ; 

Then  let  us  tale,  as  sampleof  the  rest. 
That  lowly  hut,  where  blooming  wall-flowm  grow 

Above  the  ivy  time  has  made  its  vest, 
Like  glist'ning  foam-wreaths  on  a  sreeo  wave's  crest : 

On  one  side  of  its  porch,  poor,  oM,  and  weak, 
A  patriarch  sits,  in  homely  raiment  drest ; 

A  woman  opposite,  whose  Ctded  cheek. 
Though  younger  far  than  his,  some  lines  of  sorrow  strealc. 
Yet  in  her  form,  once  beantifiil,  b  seen 

Still  fair  proportion,  natural  d^ance; 
And  though  most  matronly  is  now  her  mien. 

And  meekly  chasten'd  is  the  downward  glance 
Of  her  dark  eye,  who  looks  on  it,  perchance 
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May  well  conjecture,  from  its  beauty,  how, 
Ere  grief  had  dimm'd  by  painful  circuoi stance 

lis  lustre,  from  beneath  its  arcliing  brow 
It  sparkled  at  love's  tale,  fitl'd  at  affection's  vow. 
And  though  that  cheek  is  not,  as  youth's  may  he. 

In  blooming  beauty  drest,  'tis  lovely  yet; 
And  whoso  looks  upon  it,  soon  may  see 

That  disappointed  hope,  and  keen  regret. 
Have  marr'd,  but  not  cmced,  the  charms  that  met 

In  softest  nnion  on  those  features  mild: 
StiU  may  be  traced  the  stamp  which  nature  set 
Upon  them,  when  sweet  Agnes,  then  a  child. 
Here  warbled,  like  a  bird,  her  carols  free  and  wild. 
She  lov'd,  and  married  one,  who  long  had  been 
First  playmate,  then  companion ; — only  son. 
And  child,  of  that  old  man  before  her  seen  ; 

And  for  a  time  existence  smoothly  run 
In  a  calm  current;  children  many  a  one 

Were  theirs,  aud  if  not  wealth,  at  least  content ; 
Childless,  and  widow'd,  is  she  now  ;  for  none 

Of  those  rich  blessings  bounteous  Heaven  had  lent. 
Are  left  to  call  her  own, — one  after  one  they  went. 
But  though  it  cost  poor  Agnes  many  tears 

To  see  first  one  and  then  another  die 
Of  those  sweet  children,  loveliest  of  their  peers, 

At  least  they  seem'd  so  in  a  mother's  eye; 
And  though  it  was  still  deeper  agony 

When  the  pale  messenger  the  last  time  came 
To  call  her  husband  hence ;  no  impious  sigh 

Impeach'd  Omnipotence  i  she  felt  His  claim 
"  Who  gives,  and  takes  away ;  and  bless'd  his  holy  name ! " 

(P,  32-37.) 
'Oie  description  of  the  playmates  who  figure  in  this  lovely 
picture  of  sequestered  innocence,  and  soft  but  melancholy  se- 
renity, is  an  eiTort  as  original  as  it  is  excellent.  It  is  thus  that 
these  little  personages  are  iavested  with  an  importance  which 
fills  and  animates  the  whole  enchanting  scene  of  rural  elegance 
which  the  poet  has  placed  before  us. 

Behold,  two  lovely  children  now  have  stray'd 

From  some  near  cottage  to  that  bowery  tree ; 
And  Agnes  sees  them  coming,  half  afraid 
To  trust  herself  a  sight  like  this  to  see: 
A  dri,  the  eldest,  who  perhaps  may  be 

Ten  summers  old,  assumes  her  sagest  look, 
Sits  down,  and  opens  wide  upon  her  knee 

Heryouneling  brother's  iraU-ctmn'd  spelling  bookj 
Who  turns  irom  thence  hia  eye  to  yonder  bubbliDg  brook. 
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For  aweeteA  flow'rets  are  un-uiriDgiDg  tbere, 

Which  he  would  rather  pluck  than  lesrn  to  Bpell; 
But  when  he  hear*  hii  teacher's  lips  declare 

That  he  ahaJ]  have  those  flowera  he  lores  so  well. 
As  Koerdon  of  his  labour — to  compel 

His  fixed  attention,  there  requires  no  more ; 
The  taak  ia  learrit,  repeated ;  then  pell-mell 

lliejr  scamper  forth  amid  that  shming  store ; 
His  pupilage  is  past,  her  gravity  is  o'er. 

Among  those  flowers  the  happy  playmates  quaff 

Delight  as  innocent  as  flowers  are  foir ; 
And  Agnes  hears  the  frequent  shout,  the  laugh. 

Break  oa  the  stillness  of  the  balmy  air. 
But  now  a  tenderer  scene  enaues; — look  where 

The  sister  quietly  resumes  her  seat 
Under  that  tree  of  blameless  knowledj;e  there, 

And  bears  him,  kneeling  by  her  side,  repeat 
Hia  evening  prayer  to  God,  in  lining  accent  sweet ! 
That  done,  his  rosy  cheek  the  guileless  boy 

Rests  on  her  knee,  upturns  bis  eyes  to  hers, 
And  glances  of  affection,  truest  joy. 

Between  their  hearts  are  still  interpreters. 
The  sun,  meantime,  behind  those  sable  firs. 

Is  sodly  sinking ;  but  his  lingering  streak 
Is  on  those  lovely  children  :— zephyr  stirs 

The  glistening  locks  which  hide  hi»  cherub  cheek. 
And  many  a  kiss  the  prmts,  a  sister's  love  to  spe^  J 

This  is  no  sight  for  Agnes  to  behold 

Unmov'd ;— nor  can  she,  viewing  it,  forget 
How  her  own  darling  us'd  to  be  of  old 

Just  such,  and  so  employ'd.    But  though  regret 
May  thrill  her  heart,  its  better  hopes  are  set 

Upon  its  inward  comforter  and  stay ; 
She  rises  up,  and  going  forth,  has  met 

Tbosa  young  companions  on  their  homeward  way ; 
Tbey  know  her  kindness  well,  and  childhood's  greettags  pay. 
Gbe  kisses  each  with  tenderness,  and  smiles 

As  meekness  only  can,  when  tears  supprest 
^re  felt — though  viewless  :— they,  with  gentle  wiles 

Of  playful  innocence,  by  her  carest, 
Whom  next  to  their  own  parents  tbey  love  best, 

Beguile  her  from  herself; — till  when  they  part 
£ven  she  is  sooth'd,  nor  thinks  her  lot  unblest. 

Since  still  she  can,  though  tears  at  seasons  start. 
Partake  in  others'  joys  with  no  ungrateful  heart  J- 
Why  do  1  linger  o'er  this  portraiture 

Of  idle  fancy  f— wherefore— but  to  show 
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How  much  there  ia  of  beauty  to  aUiire 

In  peaceful  quietude ;  did  man  but  know. 
And  knowing,  seek,  what  U  most  truly  so, 
O  much  there  ia  to  be  most  thankful  for, 
E'en  in  this  world,  despite  of  all  its  woe, 

Would  we  but  lore  each  other,  and  abhor 
Each  harsh  and  cruel  thought  that  leads  to  strife  and  war.    : 

(P.  38—41.) 

The  scene  is  now  shifted,  and  the  happy  valley  showa  itself 

to  view  after  the  work  of  blood  has  been  done  in  it.    The  poet 

thus  exhibits  the  change  from  gentleness  and  joy  to  the  deso^ 

tation  produced  on  the  same  ground  by  the  havoc  of  war: —    - 

But  to  that  happy  valley  turn  once  more, 

When  war's  destroying  angel  there  has  been  -.-^ 
Had  Winter's  devastations,  or  the  Eoar 

Of  elements,  alone,  defottn'd  the  scene; 
Still,  in  its  ruins,  it  luid  worn  the  miea 

Such  natural  scourges  mostly  leave  behiiid ; 
Some  of  its  features  yet  had  emil'd  sereo^ 

Ev'n  in  the  absence  of  alt  human-kind. 
And  with  our  darkest  fears  a  hope  might  be  combin'd. 
Now  its  once  rustic  bridge  is  lopp'd  away 

By  some  rude  pioneer's  regardless  stroke; 
Each  peaceful  homestead,  blest  but  yesterday, 

A  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  black  with  emolce : 
The  graceful  birch,  tall  pine,  and  sturdy  oak. 

Which  bosom'd  the  sweet  hamlet,  too,  are  hewn; 
And  hideous,  maim'd,  balf  putcid  corpses  choke 

The  murmuring  brook,  which,  on  that  afternoon. 
Had  music  in  its  flow  of  most  delightful  tune. 
Kor  have  they  spared  the  solitary  tree, 

Beneath  whose  boughs  that  child  her  brother  taught;— 
Agnes,  the  patient  Agnes !  where  is  she? 

And  her  old  helpless  father?  He  who  caught. 
From  her  meek  smiles  and  accents,  feelings  fraught 

With  more  than  joy.     Those  lovely  children  too. 
Where  are  they  all?  We  dare  not  trust  our  thought 

To  tell  tbeir  tale,  nor  follow  fancy's  clue ; 
Lest  e'en  the  very  worst  should  fearAilly  prove  true. 
Perhaps— but  why  conjecture  ?  can  we  guess 

Horrors  more  foul  than  War  itself  supplies  ? 
The  blood  of  ags  staining  its  silver  tress ; 

Childhood,  or  fright,  or  famine's  sacrifice ; 
The  ruin'd  maidens  unavailiog  cries: — 

AH  these  might  be  their  lamentable  lot. 
Whose  home  was  late  so  lovely  in  our  eyes: 

We  know  but  this — they  were !  and  here  are  not ! 
And  feel  westond  indeed  on  an  accursed  spot! 
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O  War !  thou  art  indeed  the  detdlieM  curH 

Which  Heaven  caa  suffer,  or  the  voiU  oidiirc ; 
However  pride  thy  glories  mAy  rehearse, 

Or  hopes  of  fame  thy  votaries  may  allure. 
Volcano,  earthquake,  pestence  impure, 

Are  evils ;  but  they  poison  not  the  spring 
Of  thought  and  feeling:  lenient  time  may  cure 

Their  devastations;  but  to  thine  there  cling 
Resentment,  rooted  hate,  and  each  naholy  thing.  (F,  42— M.) 
We  will  DOW  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  BartAti's  poem  on 
tile  Sun,  which  appears  to  us  to  possess  eztraordinary  merit. 
As  the  son  of  the  wicked  is  setting,  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that 
that  of  this  Christian  poet  ntay  continue  to  rise  towards  its  vir- 
tuous meridian. 

Can  it  be  wond'rous  tlnn,  befbra  lite  mune 

Of  the  ETERiTAL  eoi>  was  knoira  as  now. 
That  crisons  were  pour'd,  and  votariei  came 

To  offer  at  thine  attars,  and-  ta  bow 
Belnre  an  object  beautifuf  as  thou  i 

No,  it  was  natural,  in  those  darker  daya. 
For  such  to  wreathe  around  thy  phantom  brow 

A  fitting  chaplet  of  thine  arrowy  rays. 
Shaping  thee  forth  a  form  to  accept  their  prayer  or  praise. 
Even  I,  majestic  Orb  I  who  worahip  not 

The  splendour  of  thy  presence,  who  oontrol 
My  present  feelings,  as  toy  future  lot 

Is  painted  to  the  vision  of  ray  soul. 
When  6nal  darkness,  like  an  awful  scroll. 

Shall  qiiench  thy  fires ;— even  I,  if  I  could  kneel 
To  aught  but  Him  who  fram'd  this  wondrous  whole, 

Could  worship  thee ;  so  deeply  do  I  feel 
Emotions,  words  alone  are  powerless  to  reveal. 
For  thou  art  glorious!  when  from  thy  pavilion 

Thou  lookest  forth  at  morning  ;  flinging  wide 
Its  curtain  clouds  of  purple  and  vermillion. 

Dispensing  light  and  life  on  every  side ; 
Brightening. the  mountain  cataract,  dimly  spied 

Through  glittering  mist,  opening  each  dew-gennn'd  AoweTj 
Or  touching,  in  some  hamlet,  far  descried. 

Its  spirafwreaths  of  smoke  that  upward  tower. 
While  birds  their  matins  sing  from- many  a  leafy  bower: 
And  more  magnificent  art  thou,  bright  Sun  ! 

Uprising  from  the  ocean's  billowy  bed : 
Who,  that  has  seen  thee  thus,  as  I  have  done. 

Can  e'er  forget  the  effulgent  splendours  spread 
From  thy  emerging  radiance  ?  Upwards  sped, 
'  E'en  to  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  sky. 
Thy  beams  pervade  the  lieavens,  and  o'er  them  shed 
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Haea  iiide«critnble^«f  goiHeoos  An, 
Making  among  the  dOods  mate,  gloriotu  pageantry. 
Then,  then  how  beautiful,  across  the  deep 

The  lustre  of  thy  orient  path  of  light! 
Onward,  still  onward)  o'er  the  waves  that  leap 

Sq  lovelily,  and  show  their  crests  of  white. 
The  eye,  unsated,  in  its  own  despite. 

Still  up  that  vista  gazes ;  till  tny  way 
Over  the  waters  seems  a  pathway  bright 

For  holiest  thoughts  to  travel,  there  to  pay 
Man's  homage  unto  hih  who  bade  thee  "  rulb  trb  day. 

And  thou  thyself,  forgetting  what  thou  art, 

Appear'st  thy  Maker's  temple,  in  whose  dome 
The  silent  worship  of  the  expanding  heart 

May  rise,  and  seek  its  own  eternd  home : 
The  intervening  billows' snowy  £bam, 

Rising  successively,  seem  stepsof  Ught, 
Such  as  on  Bethel's  plain  the  angels  clomb ; 

When,  to  the  slumb'ring  patriarch's  ravi.ih'd  sight. 
Heaven's  glories  were  reveal'd  in  visions  of  the  night. 
Nor  are  thy  evening  splendoors,  mighty  Orb ! 

Less  beautiful :  and  oh  I  more  touching  far. 
And  of  more  power,  thought,  feeling  to  absorb 

In  silent  ecstacy,  to  me  they  are  : 
When  watchful  of  thy  exit,  one  pale  star 

Shines  on  the  brow  of  summer's  loveliest  eve ; 
And  breezes,  softer  than  the  sofl  guitar, 

Whose  plaintive  notes  Cattilian  maids  deceive. 
Among  the  foliage  sigh,  and  take  of  thee  their  leave. 
O  then  it  is  dehghtiiil  to  behold 

Thy  calm  departure  ;  soothing  to  survey 
Through  opening  clouds,  by  thee  all  edged  with  gold, 

The  milder  ponqi  of  thy  declining  sway  : 
How  beautiful,  on  chnrcfa  tower  old  and  grey, 

Is  shed  thy  parting  smile  ;  how  brightly  glow 
Tlw  last  beams  on  some  tall  tree's  loftiest  spray. 

While  silvery  mists  half  veil  the  trunk  below. 
And  hide  the  rippling  stream  that  scarce  is  heard  to  flow ! 

This  may  be  mere  description  i  and  there  ore 

Who  of  such  poesy  but  lighlly  deem ; 
And  think  it  nobler  in  a  bard,  by  far. 

To  seek  in  narrative  a  livelier  theme : 
These  think,  perchance,  the  poet  does  but  dream. 

Who  paints  the  scenes  most  lovely  in  his  eyes, 
And,  knowing  not  the  joys  with  which  they  teem, 

Thecharmtheir  quiet  ioveliness  supplies. 
Insipid  judge  his  taste,  his  simple  strain  despise. 
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IqnarreliiotwithMich.    UbMtla  fiilda, 

Where^TDviM  are  loUand  Irani  or potBol ipell 
Which  portraiture  of  stormier  pauign  jrielda  ; 

If  such  alone  can  bid  their  bosomB  snell 
With  tho«e  emotions  words  can  feebly  tell. 

Enough  there  are  who  slog  such  themes  as  these, 
Whose  loftier  powers  I  seek  not  to  excel ; 

I  neither  wish  to  fire  the  heart,  nor  freeze ; 
But  seek  their  praise  alone,  whom  gentler  thoughts  can  please. 
But  if  the  quiet  study  of  Uie  heart, 

'  Asd  hne  sinoera  of  mture'i  softer  grace, 
Have  not  deceir'd  roe,  these  have  potrer  to  impart 

Feelines  and  thoughts  trelt  worthy  of  a  place 
Id  every  Dofiom  ;  he  who  leams  to  trace, 

Through  all  he  sees,  that  hand  wbich  form'd  the  whole, 
Wliile  contemplating  fair  Creation's  face 

Feels  its  calm  beauty  ruder  thouehts  cotitriri. 
And  touch  the  mystic  chorda  which  vibrate  thrcnigh  (he  soul. 
Majestic  Orb !  when,  at  the  tranquil  close 

Ufa  long  day  in  irLsome  durance  spent, 
I've  wander'd  forth,  and  seen  thy  disk  repose 

Upon  the  vast  horizon,  while  it  lent 
Its  glory  to  the  kindling  firmament, 

While  clouds  on  clouds,  in  rich  confUsian  rotl'd. 
Encompassed  thee  as  with  a  gorgeous  tent. 

Whose  most  magnificent  curtsins  would  tmfold. 
And  form  a  vista  bright,  through  which  I  might  behtdd 
Celestial  visions — Then  the  wondrous  story 

Of  Bunxah's  Pilgrims  seem'd  a  tsle  most  true ; 
How  he  beheld  their  entrance  into  glory. 

And  saw  them  pass  the  pearly  portri  throogh ; 
Catching,  meanwhile,  a  beatific  view 

Of  that  briglit  city,  shining  like  the  sun. 
Whose  glittering  streets  appear'd  of  golden  hae. 

Where  spirits  of  die  just,  their  conflicts  dohe, 
Walk'd  in  white  robes,  with  palms,  and  crowneid  every  ode. 
Past  is  that  vision : — Views  of  heavenly  things 

Rest  not  in  glories  palpable  to  sense ; 
To  something  dearer  Hope  exulting  sprines,  ' 

With  joy  chastised  by  ImtnblediffideDce  ; 
Not  robes  nor  palms,  give  rapture  so  intense 

As  thought  of  meeting,  never  more  to  part, 
Those  we  have  loved  on  earth ;  theinfluraice 

Of  whose  ai^tion  o'er  the  subject  heart. 
Was  by  mild  virtue  gaia'd,  and  swm'd  with  senile  art. 

(P.e»^76.) 
This  is  the  day  id  which  vigorous  verse  on  virtue's  .side 
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should  not  go  without  its  recon^eo&e.  How  iMLch  does  the 
cause  of  the  lather  of  lies  aad  mtscbief  gun  by  the  prejudice 
which  foolishly  annexes  an  idea  of  vigour  to  viccj.and  alwaya 
supposes  something  of  valour  in  the  desperation  of  the  prom- 
gate.  We  mistake, if  the  contrary  is  not  at  tMs  moment  ex- 
emplifying itself  to  the  view  of  manHnd.  Mr.  Barton  is  not 
only  the  poet  of  virtue,  but  a  pnetical  admi;;er  of  .those  that, 
like  himself,  espouse  her  cause.'  His  vertee  to  JVIrs.  Hemans 
are  worthy  of  himself  and  of  her.  It  is  thus  that  he  twineB  a 
wreath  for  her  brow  :—■ 

Had  earth.  Bed  earth'i  delights  oIoDC 

Unto  thy  variousstraiDB  given  lurth  ; 
Then  had  I  o'er  thy  temples  thrown 

The  fading  flowers  of  earth  : 
And  trusting  that  e'en  these,  portray*d    - 

By  thee  in  song,  would  Bpotlesa  be. 
The  jasQiine's,  lily's,  harebell's  braid 

Should  brightly  bJoam  for  thee. 
But  thou  to  more  exalted  themes 

Hast  nobl^  urg*)!  the  Muse's  claim ; 
And  other  light  before  thee  beams 

Than  fancy's  meteor  flame ; 
And  from  thy  harp's  entranciag  strings 

Sounds  have  proceeded,  more  subKme, 
Than  e'er  were  waken'd  by  the  things 

Which  appertain  to  tike  1 
Yes,  lady  1  Thou  hast  trulv  set, 

Even  to  the  maslert  of  the  lyre. 
An  eloquent  example  I — yet 

How  few  have  caught  thy  fire ! 
How  few  of  their  most  lofty  lays 

Have  to  religion's  cause  been  g^ven. 
And  taught  the  kiodling  soul  to  raise 

Its  hopes,  its  thoughts  to  Iwavcn  > 
Yet  this  at  least  has  been  thy  aim ; 

For  thou  bast. chosen  that  better  part, 
Above  the  lure  of  worldly  fame. 

To  toucb,-and  teach  the  heart : 
To  touch  it  by  no  alieht  appral 

To  feelings  in  each  heart  confest ; 
To  teach,  by  truths  that  bear  the  seal 

God  bath  lumself  imprest. 
And  can  tbbta  Sotren,  that  bloom  to  fade. 

For  thee  a  fitting  wre^U)  appear  J  i 
No  i  Wear  thou  then  the  ivy-braid. 

Whose  leaves  are  never  sere '. 
It  is  not  gloomy  ;  brightly  play 
The  sun-beams  on  its  glossy  green; 
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A«A  nAfy  on  it  alrapB  the  rof 
Of  moonliglA,  id)  Mrene. 

it  changes  not,  as  seaBOBS  flow  .  - 

In  chsngenil,  silent  course  along  ; 
Spring  Gnd>  it  verdant,  learet  it  m>  ; 

It  ottdivea  SBB)mer*s  Wng; 
Anturon  no  «a»,  or  rutaet  ■tatn 

Upon  iM  fUdcM  glor^  Sagt ; 
And  Winter  fi'er  it  aweep*  in  njo. 

With  tempest  on  his  wings. 

Take  the  following  Hpeeimen  of  the  memory  ofs  if«ir  Qu^ei 
revived  by  Iter  portrait,  or  l^ter  traced  upon  die  tender  fancy 
of  her  affectionate  frienid : 

But,  O I  too  warmly  glows  toy  heart. 

While  thus  in  thought  beholding  thee, 
For  me  to  act  the  artist's  part. 

Embodying  each  sweet  phantasy  : 
Beauty  there  is,  that  panting  mars  ; 
Morn's  mists,  noon's  glory,  nighf^s  bright  stars,' 

And  mootitight  on  the  mighty  sea ; 
And  yet  all  these  but  things  e^cprefV 
OfunenduringloTeline&B. 
But  Thpu,  when  unto  me  'tis  given 

Thy  sen^lanoe  to  beboli^ 
Noto  seem'st  more  like  a  fbvm  fHiin  beasen. 

Than  one  or  mortal  mould ; 
Which  he  who  would  thy  portrait  draw, 
Turns  from,  o'^rcome  by  love  and  awe, 

And  leaves  its  charms  untold. 
No  F  all  I  can  do,  love !  must  be 
To  sketch  what  memory  yields  of  thee.    . 
And  ill  maysucha  skeichconvey 

To  those  who  knew  thee  well) 
What  once  thpu  Weit ;  atill  lotsipertray 

Those  cbarmfi  whose  geatle  speU 
Survives  thyself,  EttU  unfngat; 
Or  give  to  those  who  knew  thee  not. 

Aught  which  of  thee.shoulditel). 
Thy  dress,  thy  form,  thy,tace — aloao 
If  given— might  leave  thee  still  unkndira. 
Thy  form!  avails  it  now  10  trace  F   ■        ' 

Though  onee  with  «harms  «ndow*d  i' 
Ttw  dress  ne'e*  boasted  Fasbioa'sgtmier 

'To  satisfy  the  proiul ; 
Yet  thou  becam'st  it  well ;  and  it 
On  thee  so  gracefully  did  sit. 

My  taste  ilschafms  avow'd ; 
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Aadnarthtt  simple  garb— tone-.  , 

Thou  vert — all  thou  couId'e^'wivJi  to  be<     . 
lliy  face,  thy  featareB,— boots  it  now 

To  speak  of  what  it  fled,— 
Of  eyes,  or  hair,  or  lipa,  or  brow  ? 
When  ODce  the  flower  is  dead, 
Ita  shape,  its  hue,  no  bliss  can  give ; 
Its  odours  only  seem  to  live. 

And  lingering  sweetness  shed. 
If  memory  still  that  face  enthral, 
'Tis  by  the  soul  which  spok^  through  all. 
Did  it  not  ^cak  {  Oh!  yes,  k  did— 

Not  through  the  lips  alone  ; 
That  eye,  beneath  its  downcast  lid. 

Was  eloqnent  in  tone ; 
For  purest  passion's  gentle  force,  ' 

And  thoughts  which  sprang  from  virtue's  source,  ■  • 

In  all  its  glances  shone : 
Orbs  of  more  bnllisnt  It^t  I've  seen. 

But  none  more  tenderly  serene.  (P.  246—819.') 

The  verses  on  the  death  of  Percy  Bysshe  SheH*y  -we  havie  read 
TVith  little  interest.  The  poem  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Barton'fl  best 
hi  point  of  composition  and  thought ;  and  it  appears  to  us  to  he 
too  timid  and  tame  for  the  occasion.  A  sort  of  compromising 
tein  runs  through  the  poem  which  betrays  the  author  into  some 
inconsistency.  Addressing  the  manes  of  the  deceased,  he  thus 
expresses  himself: 

'Tis  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far 

Thy  unbelief  such  hopes  must  mar.  * 

And,  in  k  stanza  or  two  afterwanla,  he  makes  the  following 
appeal  to  others  proceeding  in  the  trade  of  hijn  who  has  been 
sut^irised  t^  the  last  sad  snmmons.indie.midstof  hisuabeUcir: 
IfChrigtianserr,  yoHTselvesadmit 
Sucherrorharms  them  net;— 
Ifyouarewrpog.andHofy  Wri^ 

No  juggMng,  prioatly  jJot, 
But  Truth's  awn  Oracle  rr^eal'd  ;— 
Then  is  your  condemnation  seal' d. 

Ami  hopele«e  is  yow  lot ! 
You  DOCBT  the  Gospel : — keep  in  view. 

What  CAN  B£  DOUBTED — MAYBXIBCX! 

-  If,.aocordingto  Mr.  Barton,  the  eondemnatiea  of  them  who^ 
rqeot  Christianity  as  a  fable  "  is  seried,"  and  their  "  lot  hope^ 
less,"  he  has  already  judged  "  how  far"  Uie  "  unbelief"  of  th^ 
p«son  in  Question  such  hopes  muEtmar.  To  borrow  the  woidft. 
2e2 
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of  our  author,  there  ia  a  spell  by  nature  thrawa  around  the 
Toiceleis  dead,  to  which  we  readily  yield  ooTBelres  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  ;  and  shall  rest  content  with  ohserving,  that 
if  it  he  true  that  the  deceased  was  to  have  shared  in  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  miscellanv  now  in  a  course  of  publication  uiider  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Byron,  his  melancholy  fate  has,  in  relation  to 
that  undertaking,  spared  him  the  mortification  of  an  egregious 
failure,  and  saved  the  credit  of  his  taste  and  talents. 


A  few  words  upon  that  work,  which  has  thus  come  incident- 
ally under  our  notice,  may  be  indulged  to  the  British  Review, 
though  they  may  not  be  quite  in  place.  We  can  undertake  to 
»ay,  upon  Ihe  surest  grounds  of  knowledge,  that  not  a  word  of 
the  letter  written  by  the  noble  lord  above  mentioned  to  the  editor 
of  this  journal  has  ever  been  read  by  him;  so  iitUe  has  been  his 
curiosity  concerning  it,  and  so  ineffectual  the  vengeance  in- 
fended  to  be  executed  upon  him.  If  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  publication  styled  "The  Liberal,"  be  taken  as  decisive  of 
of  its  value,  it  can  be  scarcely  necessary  for  the  editor  of  the 
Review  in  question,  in  his  vindication,  to  refer  to  the  articles 
upon  pon  Juati,  and  upon  the  book  of  plays,  comprising  Cain, 
a  Mystery,  in  the  former  volumes  of  this  journal,  which  appear 
to  have  provoked  so  much  hostility  under  the  form  of  pleasantry. 
The  vengeance  may  be  left  to  its  own  recoil. 

It  would  afford  us  no  pleasure  to  contemplate  the  de- 
dine  of  Lord  Byron's  genius,  or  to  think  that  Italian  ener- 
vation had  accelerated  his  natural  decay,  which  we  find  to 
be  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  judicious  persons ;  but 
we  cannot  be  sorry  to  see  that  he  makes  such  a  dispUjT 
of  weakness  in  a  work  which  appears  to  be  the  most: 
antisocial  of  all  his  efforts.  Probably  by  this  time  he  may 
wish  his  last  work  to  he  forgotten,  haymg  learned  how  short  it 
has  come  of  the  meditated  mischief,  and  how  general  an 
opinion  it  has  created  of  hia  decUning  powers :  but  that  cannot 
be ;  it  must  remain  as  a  testimony  against  him  :  the  arm  which 
he  has  put  forth  against  heaven  and  all-prevailing  truth,  has 
dried  up,  and  stiffened  in  its  sacrilegious  direction : — it  cannot 
be  drawn  back  again.  We  allude  here  to  the  profane  nonsense 
sent  forth  as  a  parody  upon  Mr.  Southey's  poem. 

However  doubtful  a  man  may  consider  a  future  existence,  he 
is  surely  a  had  calculator  to  stake  his  soul  upon  the  issue,  and 
to  sport  upon  the  margin  of  so  frightful  a  possibility.  In  the 
present  case  this  risk  is  run  almost  gratuitously ;  as  we  can 
Hcarcelyconctfive  that  the  "  Liberal "  can  put  much  into  the  editor's 
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fock.ei.  little  is  got  by  it  in  this  world,  while  aU' may  be  but 
y  it  in  the  next.  From  the  extracts  which  we  bare  seen  ia  tfac 
newspapers  taken  from  the  parody  abb  re-mentioned,  it  doei  not 
even  appeaj.'  to  be  diabolically  good ;  the  scafier  himMlf  wilt 
hardly  find  his  gratification  in  it :  blasphemy  that  boasts  an 
alliance  with  wit  may  be  ashamed  of  being  associated  with  ao 
much  dulnese.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  desperate  scoffing 
is  not  Lord  Byron's  fort,  and  that  he  wishes  to  be  worse  than  his 

feoius  will  allow  bim  to  be.  He  is  certainly  much  outdone  in 
laspbemy  by  many  ordinary  workmen  of  the  same  craft  who 
live  by  it  in  this  county.  Whatevermay  be  the  explanation  of 
th^  failure,  it  is  clear  that  if  he  aspires  to  be  the  poet  laureat  of 
his  inferoal  majesty,  he  is  going  the  way  to  be  f  elected,  for  down- 
Tight  incompetency.  For  such  a  post  nis  wit  should  be  .equal  to 
his  will.  All  this  points  to  an  upward  course,  and  worthier  un- 
dertakinga;  but  if  Lord  Byron  will  not  follow  this  higher  Vo- 
cation, we  foresee  that  he  will  gradually  fall  into  low  scribbling 
habits,  and  the  practice  of  contemptible  abuse, — grow  old  ana 
despised, — and,  finally,  drop  into  his  grave  a  drivelling  bla»- 
phemer. 

We  beg  to  assure  Lord  Byron,  that  his  treatment  of  the 
"  British  Review  "  is  not  considered  by  us  as  any  indication 
of  his  holding  its  criticisms  in  contempt.  We  happen  to  have 
before  us  a  very  polite  letter  from  his  Lordship  to  our  former 
publisher,  expressive  of  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  paper 
la  that  journal  on  the  first  part  of  his  "  Childe  Harold ;  and 
we  are  pretty  confident  that  the  series  of  criticisms  upoD 
his  Lordship's  productions  which  have  succeeded  that  arti- 
cle, down  to  the  last  on  the  "  Don  Juan,"  have  not  sunk, 
us  in  his  real  respect.  His  attempt  to  fix  ridicule  upon  what 
has  excited  his  spleen,  is  so  far  its  own  punishment  as  to 
leave  us  in  perfect  good  humour  for  the  candid  examina- 
tion of  any  future  production  of  his  pen  (the  "  Liberal " 
only  excepted,  which  is  many  fathoms  below  criticism).  If 
he  ushers  any  more  blasphemies  into  the  world,  we  shall  not 
trouble  ourselves  with  them.  His  struggle  is  with  Opiql- 
potence :  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  looking  on,  aud  ex- 
pecting the  issue.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  least  soreness  is 
perceivable  in  this  expostulation,  we  grant  that  so  far  l^ord 
Byron  has  obtained  an  advantage  over  us.  We  can  conscien- 
tiously say  we  feel  none.     Again,  if  the  character  of  the  editor 


has  lost  an  inch  of  ground  by  this  attempt  to  depress  hin^  wa 
are  ready  to  admit  that  a  personal  triumph  has  been  obtained 
!.:_      ■D..i:*:.: : ii :j  —  j miderstaild 

rorthy  of  a 
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over  him.    But  if  it  is  universally  considered,  as  we  understand 
it  to  be,  that  the  attack  upon  him  is  in  a  spirit  unworthy  of  a 


]Q2  CkaracUr  tmd  Mmmert-  of 'the  iSgManders. 

jBiti6fanuu,'TnIgaiiQitaoliaraetet'>fliKl  TBpid  ia  its  execu- 
tia%  heluu  to  tbaak  the  atttlKM-  of  "  Don  Juan,"  for  the  only 
M&et  of  his  hostility, — the  proof  it  has  afibrded  to  the  public  of 
Um  power  of  the  "  fiiitiUi  Review  "  to  proTokeaad  to  deserve 
liis  TeDgtance. 


A*T.  XIX. — Sketches  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and  Present 
Sua*  of  Ike  Htghlandtrs  of  Scotland ;  wilh  Details  if  the 
MUitarv  Services  of  the  Highland  Regiments.  By  Colooel 
David  Stewart.   2  vols.  8vo.    Longman  and  Co.    London, 

-  The  HigManders  of  Scotland  are  diBtiogoished  from 
'the  inhabiUtnts  of  the  lowland  disthcts  by  peculiarities 
«f  duuacter,  and  of  manners,  as  strongly  marked  as  those 
-which  nature  has  impressed  on.  their'ffugged  and  romantic 
country.  It  is  with  the  Lowlanders,  not  only  as  our  nearest 
.  wii^bouFs,  but  as  composing  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of 
Soodand,  that  our  intercourse  is  chiefly  maintained,  and  in 
tliem  it  ift.  that  we  have  sb  long  observed  those  peculiarities 
which  make  it  easy  to  recognise  the  genuine  Scot.  Something 
of  the  Highlanders  we  have  abo  known,  for  they  too,  though 
in  very  inferior  numbers,  have  occasionally  appeared  among 
418.  But,  excepting  their  dress,  their  language,  and  the 
-wildoeBS^  of  tiieir  country,  Httle  has  hitherto  been  generally 
known  to  distinguish  their  state  and  condition  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  The  work  which 
IB  BOW  before  ns  is  titled  with  curious  and  important  in- 
-formation  respecting  the  character  and  history  of  this  in- 
teresting people,  given  by  a  gentleman  who  seems  singularly 
Well  ^uuified  for  the  task.  He  has  here  opeoed  a  fund 
.  of  vttloable  intelligence — of  historical  and  characteristic  de- 
:tails~'-of  facts  and  anecdotes  which,  if  they  had  not  been 
-t^Qs  wathenticated  and  preserved,  would  have  paseed  away 
wi^  the  present  generation,  and  have  left  the  errors  and  the 
ignorance  which  nave  so  long  prevailed  as  to  the  character  of 
we  tme  Highlanders  ancorrected  and  undispelled.  The 
strikkig  anecdotes  with  which  it  abounds,  and  the  militaty 
exploits  of  the  Highland  regiments  wbich  it  records,  are  cal- 
calttted  to  render  it  very  popular  and  interesting ;  but  its  value 
seems  to  as  to  be  'great  for  reasons  more  important  thaa  kbe 
mere  amnaement  which  it  affords. 
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-  Tkei*  is  one  very  remarkal^  fact  wbiph  gens  toviOTe  i^)Qe>- 
Xhiiie  more  thaa  a  mere  distinctioii  of  cbafaoter  between  tW 
Hig&aiiders  sod  the  I/>wlaQden  of  ScotUad.  We  b^enevW' 
vet  met  with  a  Lowland  Scotchman  wlio  was  not  voUing  to  jiMf 
for  a  Highlander;  but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  found  an^ 
Highlani^i  who  wasnotaimouBio  diptioguieb  himself  frwahifi 
jcountrymen  of  the  Lowlands.  That  this  feeling  is  general,  ia, 
we  think,  Tery  plainly  Bhown  from  the  number  of  those  clabfi 
or  associations  in  various  parts  of  the  world  which  have  as* 
«umed  the  name  of  Highland  Societies,  though  they  i^r^  com- 
jEKiaed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotlaod. 
This  notorious  iact,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  to 
assume  the  character  of  Highlanders,  may,  in  soipe  degree,  be 
aecribed  to  mere  idleness,  to  the  whic^  of  appea^u^e  m  fL 
^«nge  and  ga^idy  dress,  aod  in  some  degree  to  thf  lov^  df 
jollity  and  good  cheer  amidst  some  muipunery  and  maBC]|iieilid9< 
Jt  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  (as  we  believe  many  worthy  Hi^ 
Jwd  gentlemen  suppose)  that  it  proves  any  absoli|te  avf>tr 
jiority  of  the  character  of  the  Highlaiiders  over  their  ^sp^intty 
uaen.  But  we  will  readily  admit  that  from  this  ^ct,  SQ  fa^ftf 
it  ^oes,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Lowlanders  do  jwt>  ppn- 
■ceive  that  the  character  which  they  thue  wUlingly  sAsmpe  ift  at 
all  inferior  to  th^r  own.  The  penal  statutes  which  prohibited 
.the  dress  are  now  repealed — nif  man  van  now  be  oa«t  into 
prison,  or  transported  for  the  crime  of  vpearing  a  plaid<>ra 
kilt;  and  tartan  is  no  longer  a  badge  of  degradatipn. 

But  it  is  very  strange  that  this  predilection  for  the  Hig^ilaad 
-charactw  among  the  Scots,  was  unknown  till  within  Ibe  last 
forty  or  fifty  yeaia.  Before  that  time,  a  poor  Hi^^ndet  who 
made  his  appearance  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the  ^wlands  was 
persecuted  and  pelted  as  an  odious  barbarian.  How  Chen  has 
It  happened  that  so  great  a  change  has  taken  place  ?  Is  it 
that  me  character  of  the  Highlanders  has,  in  more  recerit 
times,  been  reformed  from  a  state  of  previous  feroeity  and 
ttarbaxism  ?  or  that,  without  any  change  m  their  oharaot«r,  it  is 
BOW  more  perfectly  understood  ?  These  questiijns  ^te,  we 
think,  easily  resolved  by  the  facts  which  are  disclosed  in  th^ 
work  before  us,  and  resolved  in  a  manner  equally  creditable  to 
tbeieputation  of  both  divisions  of  the  inhabitants  (^fSeeUaajJ- 

The  favourable  opinion  of  the  Highlanders  now  ^tertained 
^roughout  the  kingdom  has,  w<e  believe,  been  produced  en* 
tirely  by  tiieir  hi^  military  chwacter— by  the  cooBpieuow 
share  which  they  have  had  in  all  the  victories  of  our  t^nigs 
tJupQghout  the  w^.  Few  acts  of  policy  on  the  pArt  gf 
£OVf^^;^f^  have  been  metre  judicious,  or  moie  b«nao<»W  la 
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the  resnlt  tbtn  that  of  <»gftnising  the  Htghland  regimente,  a&d 
preAn^nff  to  them  their  aational'  dress,  llie  principle  oa 
which  thiB  was  done  was  the  very  reyerse  of  that  which 
Sctnated  the  legislature  in  the  harsh  measures  which  were 
adopted  towards  this  people  after  the  rebeUion  of  1746.  But 
it  is  the  pecoliar  merit  of  the  Highlanders  that,  under  eril  re- 
port and  good  report-— under  persecutions  and  penal  sta- 
tutes, as  well  SB  under  more  humane  and  judiciouB  govern- 
ment, their  conduct  has  uniformly  been  distmguished  by  thfe 
utmost  moderation.  It  is  for  this  their  conduct  in  their  own 
country,  under  the  various  trials  to  which  they  have  been  ex- 
posed, that  they  deserve  the  greatest  praise,  although  it  is  not 
for  this  that  they  have  hitherto  obtained  it.  And  it  is  because 
their  behaviour  in  their  own  country ;  because  the  state  of 
•ociety  there  has  been  much  less  nnderstood  than  their  military 
virtues,  and  because,  when  understood,  it  will  be  found,  at  leaat, 
Tis  worthy  of  admiration,  that  we  feel  a  greater  interest  in~the 
first  part  of  Colonel  Stewart's  work,  which  treats  of  their  cha- 
racter  and  their  manners,  than  iu  that  which  details  with  so  mach 
uiimatioa  the  military  services  of  the  Highland  regimenta. 

No  doitbt,  ibere  ere  many  circumstances  connected  with  the 
manners  and  the  hietory  of  the  Highlanders — ^with  their  situation 
and  their  habits,  which  qualify  them  in  a  peouliar  degree  for  a 
mthtary  life.     Bntitis  not  from  any  peculiar  fierceness  of  di»- 

EositioQ,  nor  from  mere  bodily  strength,  that  they  are  thus  qua- 
fied.  It  is  because  they  are  active  and  hardy ;  regardless  of 
weather ;  pati«it  of  hunger  and  of  fatigue ;  and,  above  all,  be- 
cause they  are  strict  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  actuated  in  all  their  conduct  by  stem  and  lofty 
sentiments  of  honour  and  of  duty,  such  as  are  not  generally 
found  among  tbe  lower  ranks  of  any  other  people  in  the  worla. 
It  is  thus  that  their  character  is  described  by  those  who  have 
the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it;  it  is  thus  that  it  ought  to  be  described  from  the  testimony 
ef  unquestionable  historical  facts.  And,  if  all  this  be  true,  it  is 
plain  that  a  great  part  of  their  military  reputation  is  to  be 
ascribed  rather  to  moral  than  physical  qualifications. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Highlanders,  though,  like  the  early 
■history  of  most  other  nations,  it  is  very  defective,  informs  us  of 
some  facts  which  ai*  very  important  with  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  pec^le.  It  is  true,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the-  kings  of  Scotland  was  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  tbe  Highlands,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  eleventn 
century  (in  1066)  that  it  was  removed  to  the  Lowlands  by  King 
MiUcom  Ceaimiore.  ft  is,  periiaps,  not  so  clet^  that  those  almtrtt 
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ilt^roeptible  ruinB  vlticb  the  eyes  of  eome  sharp-sighted  anti- 
qnaries  nave  detected  on  the  north-westem  cOast  of  Argyl&i 
Mitre  are  the  identioal  remains  of  tb&  ancient  Berigonium.  But 
the  castle  of  Dnrnttaffnage,  of  wbichthe  Tvalls  are  stifl  standing^ 
and  'which  is  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  roins  we 
hitre  mentioned,  was  most  certainly  the  royal  palace;  and  it 
was  from  Dunstaffnage  to  Scone,  in  the  Lowlands  of  Perthshire, 
that  Malcom  Ceaumore  removed  his  court. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  removal  was  the  caase  of  a  greai 
change  in  the  Highlands.  A  ereat  part  of  the  population,  eiid 
ahuost  the  whole  commerce  ol  the  country,  followed  the  coort, 
and  from  that  time  forward  ihe  Highlanders  attracted  little  of 
tJ»e  attention  of  the  government.  Considering  the  present  state 
of  the  Highlands,  it  may  seem  strange  to  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  ancient  history  of  that  country — we  mean  with  such 
part  of  that  history  as  is  authentic — to  hear  any  thing  said  of 
Its  commerce.  But  those  who  are  thus  unacquainted  with  it, 
will  wonder  still  more  when  they  hear  that,  in  those  ancient 
times,  the  greatest  commercial  town  in  Scotland  was  situated 
in  the  wildest  part  of  the  Highlands — in  Lochaber — at  the  foot 
of  Bennevis — and  is  mentioned  by  Hollingshed  under  the  Very 
ume  of  Inverlochy,  which  is  still  given  to  the  ruins  ofthri 
mighty  castle  now  standing  near  the  site  of  ^)te  ancient  town. 
Tifl  Malcom  Ceanmore  had  eooigrated  with  his  Court  to  the 
Iiowlands,  it  was  in  the  town  and  port  of  lavertochy  that  the 
commerce  of  Scotland  was  prinoipally  carried  on,  not  merely 
with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  with  whom  a  Tery  extensive 
trade  had  long  subsisted,  but  with  the  other  pa^rts  of  the  world 
that  had  any  intercourse  with  North  Biitain.  The  decay  of  this 
commerce  was  the  natural  dmsequeiice  of  the  desertion  of  the 
Highlands  by  the  royal  court  and  the  great  body  of  the 
population. 

The  state  qf  learning  and  of  the  arts,  considered  with  refe- 
rence to  the  condition  of  other  countries,  was  at  least,  in  these 
remote  ages,  if  not  further  advanced,  certainly  in  as  forward  a 
state  among  the  Highlanders  as  in  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  the  monuments  of  their  learning  have  escaped 
Ae  fury  of  the  barbarous  reformers  of  later  ages ;  and  those 
works  of  the  monks  and  abbots  of  lona  which  liave  been  pre- 
served in  foreign  countries,  where  their  value  was  more  pSN 
fectJy  understood,  are  sufficient  evidence,  not  merely  of  the 

Siety  and  good  feelings  of  their  authors,  bnt  of  the  very  consi- 
erable  extent  of  their  learning.  But  although  the  monastery 
of  lona,  for  several  ages  after  the  seat  of  royalty  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Lowlentb,  continued  to  produce  men  of  distin- 
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1  gndnaOr  dechned  for  »  \oi%  ta«e 
mctioQ  »t  the  Hef(»iiiatian. 

From  the  time  of  King  Malcom  IIL,  or,  u  be  U  oocumwd; 
called,  Malcon  Cmdbidi*,  the  HightorulB  ven  atteih'  mk- 
lected  bv  the  gorenuneal,  and  in  a  gnat  dume  fonaKCB  of 
the  people.  In  uie  foUowipg  paw^e.  Colonel  Stewart  deeqibee 
some  veatiges  of  the  more  aiM»eiUt  timea : — 

•<  In  many  parts  of  the  Hig^itands,  bomrer,  niiiM  and  Ibnsdations 
«fldac«a  of  Mraigth  and  of  castles,  are  m  frequent  bi  to  exbtbit  prooi& 
ff  •  papobtioa  mora  nomareoa  than  in  later  agea.  Tbe  marks  *ai 
traces  of  tbe  ulougfc  also  endrady  denonstoae  that  caliivatioB  was 
tnore  extendea  th<ui  at  f«e«ent.  fwlds,  pd  the  jBountains,  now  ble^ 
and  deaolate.  and  covered  oaly  (ritb  beatb  and  feni,  esbibit  as  diMiact 
ridKesoftbepIou^as  are  to  beseen  oathe  plaiosofMorar.  Wood* 
and  cultivation  gave  a  genial  warmth  ta  the  j-liginto,  whicn  plaotinf 
gxii  other  improveineDts  would  probably  restore.  Am  an  inHance  ^ 
these  marks  of  the  ancient  population,  I  shall  confine  my  observations 
to  one  district.  In  a  small  peninsula  of  four  miles  in  breadth,  situated 
between  the  rivers  Tumm^  and  Garry,  in  Athole,  extending  from 
Btrawan  to  the  port  of  Loch  Tumrnell,  about  ten  miles  in  lengtfa,  and 
eading  at  tbe  point  of  lavergarry,  below  the  pass  of  Killiekrnikie, 
thate  ane  to  mai^  tbaadations  of  andeat  baUtatiou  (and  these  oT 
imparest  note),  a*  to  indicate  a  remaricabty  numerous  population. 
Tbey  are  lineeo  iiAiiunber,  One  circular  building,  near  the  honae  of 
I^castle,  is  sixty-two  feet  in  diameter ;  the  walls  are  seven  and  a  half 
feet  thick,.andaheight  of  five  feet  is  still  remaioing." 
-  After  meatioDiBg  otfier  instances  of  the  same  kind,  our  author 
goes  on  to  state  that  tradition  assigns  these  buildings  to  the 
«^  of  OsBiui.  "  In  ancient  poetry,"  he  says,  *'  it  is  stated 
that  tbe  Pingallians  had  twelve  castles  in  denlvoD,  but  there 
are  only  rains  of  seven  visible  at  this  day."  By  tne  Fingalliaus 
•re  meant  the  more  ancient  Higfalandem,  whom  we  are  sorry  to 
hear  designated  by  this  fancifiil  name,  which  is  associated  rather 
with  the  Dombastic  paraphrases  of  Macpherson  than  with  any 
thing  that  truly  belongs  to  the  Highlands.  Colonel  Stewart  is 
miH^  wiser  when  he  clin^  to  the  only  plain  inference  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of  these  mins,  and  says,  that 
**  tbe  traces  of  a  numerous  population  in  former  times  are  clear 
and  iocontrovertible." 

Tbe  consequences  of  the  removal  of  tiie  seat  of  royalty  to 
tbe  south  he  thus  describes : — 

"  The  extension  of  their  dominions  occasioned  tbe  frequent  a^ffnrtr 
of  tbe  kings  from  the  ancient  seaU  of  their  governments.  At  lew^ 
when,  about  the  year  1066,  the  court  was  removed  by  'ilU&m 
'CeanmoTc,  itcver  to  return  to  die  moontaios,  die  sepulchres,  as  well « 
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the'  MBidenee  of  the  fature  linn  of  Scodaod,  were  henceforth  t* 
be  io  tbe  toutb;  and  DantenDUne  became  the  royal  cemetery  jn- 
titead  ef  Icolm-KjU,  where  so  maey  kiegs,  duefs,-  snd  bishepi,  tmU 
B6Bt  eccleHBflticB,  and  men  of  learoiag  lie  entombed.  Tbat  uiiir 
-venUy,  which  had  for  agee  been  the  fountain  whence  religion  and 
learning  were  diffused  aiaong  the  people,  was  now  deserted.  The 
Femoval  of  the  seat  of  authority  was  speedily  followed  by  the  usual 
IresuICs.  The  Highlanders  were  impoverished.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  eVil  that  resulted  from  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  govem- 
meot.  The  people,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  laws,  became 
turbulent  and  fierce  ;  revenging  in  person  those  wrongs  tor  whidi  the 
Bdmintstrators  of  the  laws  were  too  distant  and  too  feeble  to  aflbrd 
redress.  Thence  arose  the  institution  of  chiefs,  who  natundly  becaoK 
the  judges  and  arbiters  in  the  quarrels  of  their  clansmen  and  folioweni; 
Rod  who  were  surrounded  by  men  devoted  to  the  defence  of  thefr 
rightp,  their  property,  and  their  power :  and  accordingly  the  chiefn 
"establitibed  within  their  own  territories  a  jurisdiction,  aluiost  wholly 
independent  of  their  liege  lord." 

There  are  very  few  occasioDs  on  which  we  can  doubt  tint 
accuracy  of  our  author's  opiuions,  and  none  on  which  we  cai» 
dispote  the  extent  of  hie  inftHinaticHi.  But  we  are  not  quite 
satisfied  titatall  the  notions  whidi  he  expresecain  this  paeMge 
aae  correct.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  anthes' 
tic  records  to  aup^y  infonaatioa  on  the  Bidsjed.  On  what 
authority,  for  inatance,  is  it  stated,  that  the  institntioa  of  chiefs 
was  the  consequence  of  transferring  the  royal  residence  to  the 
{.owlands  1  or  that  the  Highlanders  from  thiat  time  became  tur<- 
l>uIeQt  and  ferocious  ?  It  may  be  a  very  plausible  inference 
that  a  people  from  among  whom  the  authority  for  enforcing  the 
law  waa  entirely  withdrawn,  ^Bldther^ipon  become  disorderly 
fa  even  ferocious : — ^but  mere  probability,  in  the  abeeoce  M 
positive  evidence,  is  not  enough  to  lead  us  to  this  cOQclusioo^ 
True  it  is,  that  many  acts  of  violence  were  committed  in  the 
Highlands  ailer  the  royal  re^dencewas  transferred  to  the  aouth ; 
but  is  it  true,  that  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  year  1066,  the 
general  character  of  the  Highlanders  was  more  ferocious  thaa 
uat  of  the  Lowland  Scots,  among  whom  the  kings  resided,  aod 
the  courts  were  held  ?  If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  history  «f 
Scotland  which  proves  this,  it  has  escaped  our  research ;  and 
has  not  even  been  referred  to  by  those,  whose  opinions  would 
have  been  supported  by  any  such  testimony.  But  at  presaitt 
all  authority  goes  to  show,  that  there  was  as  much  blood  spilt  in 
private  feuds,  and  that  as  many  deeds  of  lawless  violence  wen* 
committed  in  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Forth,  as  among  the 
Highlands.  Nor  do  we  think  it  by  any  means  certain  that  our 
author  is  right,  when  he  asserts  that  the  institution  of  chiefs  was 
a  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  royalty.  The  notion 
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Aftt  the  kitig  went  forth  from  the  Highlands;  accomp!tiiied  hf 
4be  nobility,  and  followed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
and  that  among  the  residuary  population  of  the  Highlandi 
chiefs  arose,  and  clans  were  formed,  as  the  substitutes  for  the 
more  regular  government  which  had  been  exercised  while  their 
king))  lived  among  them,  seems  plausible  enough,  till  we  con- 
sider that  those  FamilieB  of  which  the  chiefs  were  ^e  head, 
could  not  have  been  insignificaat  when  their  kings  were  among 
them. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  history  of  the  Highlanders,  from  thv 
time  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore  till  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
century,  is  so  exceedingly  defective,  and  bo  little  is  known  of 
ihe  system  of  clanship  or  of  the  manners  of  the  people  during 
the  intermediate  period,  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain 
whe&er  any  sudden  and  complete  change  took  place  in  the 
state  of  society  among  the  Highlanders  after  the  removal  of 
the  court  to  Scone.  And  in  the  absence  of  all  certain  infor- 
mation, when  it  is  considered  that  acts  of  violence  and  mis-rule 
prevailed  as  much  in  the  Lowlands  after  the  kings  removed 
thither,  as  before,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  such  acts 
became  more  frequent  in  the  Highlands  in  consequence  of  that 
removal.  If  the  spirit  of  the  Highlanders  was  more  turbulent 
than  that  of  the  Lowlanders,  the  presence  of  the  royal  authcaity; 
which  could  not  reatrtun  the  latter,  most'  have  been  very  in* 
ttdeqnate  to  maintain  order  in  the  Highlands ;  and  therefore 
ootdd  not,  by  its  removal,  produce  any  great  change  in  the 
chancter  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  natural  dis- 
position  of  the  Higmanders  was  less  turbulent  than  that  of  the 
•outhem  Scots,  it  was  still  less  likely  that  the  removal  of  the 
Toyal  residence  diould  cause  such  a  revolution  in  their  manners^ 
•B  should  convert  them  at  once  into  a  nation  of  fierce  barba- 
rians, where  each  man  was  the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs,  till 
chiefs  arose  among  them,  who  decided  the  quarrels  of  tiieir 
clansmen,  and  directed  their  united  strength  against  some 
neighbouring  tribe.  The  probability  is  that  the  institution 
of  cfaiefa  and  clans  was  not  the  consequence  of  Uie  removal 
of  the  kings,  but  existed  even  while  the  seat  of  royalty 
was  within  the  bounds  of  the  Highlands ;  and  that,  as 
well  before  as  after  that  event,  acts  of  violence  were  as  oflen 
committed  in  the  Lowlands  as  in  the  Highlands,  and  the 
power  of  the  crown  as  little  able  to  restotin  them  in  the  one 
country  as  in  the  other. 

It  was  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  1745,  which  first  at- 
tntcted  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  the  pecoliar 
state  of  society  iu-the  Highlands.  The  system  of  clandoip,  and 
the hereditarypower  of  tbechieftaius,  wasfound  then  subsiatinj 
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in  tlie  gam^  .sMte  in  whicb>  for  ai^^ht  that  appears  to  die'coB- 
trary  (unless  the  conjecture  of  Colonel  Stewart  be  right),  it  htA 
existeid  from  the  earliest  period  to  ^hich  the  history  of  this 
people  can  be  traced.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  Highlanders,  that  all  "writers  of  authority  concur  in  the 
accounts  which  they  give  of  their  character  and  disposition, 
and  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  lived  up  to  the  time 
when  the  legislature  made  them  the  object  of  those  penaL 
statutes  which  produced  so  great  a  change  in  their  coadition. 
The  descriptions  of  the  earliest  of  these  writers  accord  entirely 
with  those  of  the  latest.  The  system  of  clanship,  with  all  its 
defects,  continued  for  centuries  unchanged^  and,  during  ita 
continuance,  preserved  the  same  character  to  the  people,— the 
same  succession  to  proper^  in  the  same  families, — 4he  same 
attachment,  and  devotion  of  the  clansmea  to  their  chiefs  and  to 
ea<^  other,  which  had  distinguished  the  Highlanders  from  the 
earliest  period  of  their  history.  Eighteen  Highland  chiefs 
fought  under  Robert  Bruce  at  Bannockbum ;  add  it  appears 
from  the  list  of  them  which  is  preserved  by  Colonel  Stewart, 
tkit,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  direct  descendants  of  these 
chiefs  are  all  in  possession  of  their  paternal  estates  to  thi»  day.'- 

■  "  When  we  consider  "  (says  our  author)  **  the  state  of  turbulence 
and  mis-rule  which  prevailed  in  the  Highlands,  this  unbroken  succes- 
tion  for  five  hundred  years  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  chief  agl' 
tators  and  leaders  is  the  more  rennrltable,  as  there  has  been  a  greater 
change  of  property  within  the  last  forty  yeara  of  tranquillity,  abiin< 
dance,  and  wealth,  than  in  the  preceding  two  hundred  years  of  feadt^ 
rapine,  and  comparative  poverty.*' 

-  This  fact  leads  us  to  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
1;htB  peofde.  The  unbroken  succession  of  families  was  occb' 
aioned  by  the  strength  of  those  feelings  of  attachment,  and  of 
flkat  principle  of  steadfastness  and  fidelity  which  prevatleil 
among  them, — a  principle  which  it  waa  the  essential  object  of 
olanship  to  maintain,  and  which  accorded  so  much  with  their 
aatural  dispositions,  aa  to  be  evinced  hy  many  singular  and 
affecting  customs.  Some  of  them  are  mentioned  by  our  author. 
"  The  attachment  and  friendship  of  kindred  fajnilies,  and  clans, 
were  confirmed  t^  many  ties.  It  has  been  the  uniform  practice  in  the 
Aroilies  of  the  Cfarapbells  of  Melford,  Duntroon,  and  Ounstafiiiage,' 
that  when  the  head  of  either  family  died,  the  chief  mourners  should 
be  the  two  other  lairds,  one  of  whom  supported  tlie  head  to  the  grave, 
while  the  other  walked  before  the  corpse.  In  ^is  manner  friendship 
took  the  place  of  the  nearest  conianguioity ;  for  even  the  oldest  sons  of 
tlie  deceased  were  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  this  arrangement: 
The  first  progenitors  of  these  families  were  three  sons  of  the  foouiy.of 
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Argjie,  kImi  tmk  Mm  iSBlltaA  alpnter^ng  Ifae  IWendAi^  ind  imup*  . 
hs  tke  ntiil^ort  oT  tbetr  posterity  to  <me  UMthcr. 

**  In  a  maBper  Bometbing  timilar,  tha  family  of  Breaddbwiehtd  that 
baiulB  of  aoioa  and  frieodfihip,  simple  in  tbequelvet,  but  aufioient  to 
fecure  the  lupport  of  those  Trbom  they  were  iotended  to  unite.  The 
motto  of  tite  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  i*  "FoUotrme."  This 
riigniGcant  call  wsa  SBgumed  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Laird  of  Gle- 
DOrchy,  who  wai  a  Kaight  Templar  of  Rhodes,  and  is  still  known  in 
the  Highlands  by  the  designation  of  Caillain  du  nu  Roidh,  '  Black 
Cohn  of  Rhodes.'  ScTeral  cadets  of  the  family  assumed  mottos  ana- 
logons  to  that  of  this  chivdrons  knight ;  and  when  the  chief  called 
•  Votiaw  me,*  be  fonod  a  ready  camplience  from  Campbell  of  Glen- 
ftyoob,  a  MD  of  GlCBordiy,  who  ssys, '  Thus  far,'  that  w,  to  his  heart's . 
Uood,  the  ctest  bring  ■  da^er  jMorcing  a  heart ;  from  AcUme,  wW 
•ays,  'With  heart  and  band;'  from  AcbaUader,  who  says,  '  Wiib 
courage  I  And  from  Barcaldioe,  who  says,  *  Paratut  turn .-'  Gleofyon, 
more  cautious,  aaya. '  Qiue  reda  aeijuor.'  A  neighbouring  knight  an^ 
baron,  Menzies  of  Menzies,  and  Ftemyng  of  Monsss,  in  token  of 
friendship,  say,  '  Will  God,  I  shall,*  and  *  The  deed  will  show.'  An 
ancestor  of  mine,  also  a  neighbour,  says,  '  Beware.'  " 

'  Many  retoaikable  instuioes-are  given  of  the  strraigtli  of 
attaohmeirt  whicli  aaimatfd  the  iMmdnata.  of -every  clair 
from' the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  same  dispositioa  wM^d- 
n^yB  maniusted  towards  the  persoD  of  their  coief,  aiid  eoitte^ 
times  is  a  v^y  striking  mamier.  At  the  battle  of  Inverkei^iiog^ 
which  was  fought  between  Hie  loyalists  and  CromweU,  five 
hundred  of  the  dan  Maclean  were  left  dead  OQ  the  field. 
Paiiag  the  battle  seven  brotheps  of  the  clan  sacrificed' their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  chief.  Sit  Hector  Maclean,  who  was 
luard  presBed  by  the  enemy.  These  brothears  snccesuvel^  svp- 
pcwtea  him,  and  covered  him  &om  the  weapona  of  hia  aBMibtnts; 
and  as  each  of  themwa«  killed,  another  of  Uiem  rushed  iiito  hift 
j^M^  to  cover  the  chief,  caUing  out  "AnodierJbr  Ueot^i** 
This  exclamation,  repeated  in  so  revariuble  a  sitaation  by  thaw 
btothers,  has  never  been  ^ii^tten  in  the  Hi^^uulB.  It  w 
associated  with  thia  act  of  heroisai,  and  is  still  comaum  as  op- 
plied  to  the  occurrence  of  any  great  emei^ncy  which  requitea. 
instant  succour.  Another  instance  of  the  same  kind. opoun^ 
at  the  battle  of  Rinrory  (or  Kitlicrankie,  as  it  is  more  c(Hnn)only, 
called),  during  which  Xochiel  was  attended  by  his  foster-bro-. 
ther,  who,  as  our  author  expreGses  it,  followed  him  like  bis- 
shadow,  ready  to  assist  him  with  his  sword,  and  cover  him 
from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Daring  the  battle,  the  chief  stid« 
denly  lost  sight  of  his  frimd,  and,  on  taming  to  loc^  for  him,: 
saw  mm  lying  on  Hie  ground  expiring  from  the  wound  of  tin' 
arrow  which  aad  pierced  his  breast.    He  was  jast  able  to  t^ 
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IxMhiri'tM  bohad  «eea  onetif  flie  enetay,  «'H%htftfid«f1Vi' 
Maclcay's  army,  aiming  on  arrow  M  his  chief  from  the  rfear ;  that 
be  immediateljr  apning  behind,  and  saved  him  by  rtcfeivingthe 
mortal  wound  in  nis -own  body. 

No  doabt  the  history  of  every  country  affords  individual  ia-^ 
stances  of  heroism,  and  of  the  devoted  attachment  of  fiiendsy 
which  may  vie  with  thosewhich  are  recorded  in  the  simple  aunala- 
6f  the  Highlanders.  ThereiBhardly,indeed,  upon  earth,  any  m^  - 
tion,  however  degraded  and  debased,  from  the  history  of  WDJeb* 
even  in  their  worst  times,  such  instances  mi|;ht  no^  perfaapBi,  hm 
produced.  Kvea  wh»e  bad  habits  and  bad  mstitntionfl  prodtic» 
themoBtuafkvourable  effects  upon  the  morals  of  a  people,  sonte- 
tare  examples  of  virtue  may  be  louud,  which,  though  insufficient 
to  rescue  the  national  character  from  its  degradation,  may  yef 
be  sufficient  to  save  the  honour  of  human  nature,  Bufwitn  the 
Highlanders  these  qualities  are  a  prominent  part  of  the  national 
character ;  they  appear  at  every  stage  of  their  history,  and  are 
manifested  by  all  ranks,  from  the  chief  to  the  meanest  clans- 
man. The  traditional  records  of  every  important  event,  ib» 
incidents  which  are  told  of  the  life  of  each  individual,  have  an 
invariable  reference  to  these  virtues,  and  perpetuate  then» 
among  the  people. 

A  story  whim  is  authenticated  by  records  whidi  exist  at  4his> 
day,  Mtd  whioh  was  certainly  not  unknown  to  "  the- author  of 
Waverfey,"  iscaentioned  by  Our  authat  as  having  occurredirt 
his  own  family,  sometime  previous  to  the  year  1477.  It  thrown 
too  much  light  on^e  habits  and  character  of  this  people  (tar- 
ing turbulent  times  for  us  to  omit  iL  Though  there  was  no 
Fergus  Macivor,  who  led  forth  his  clan  to  support  the  diaais- 
irons  cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  1745,  yet  it  is  true  thq£ 
in  die  fifteenth  centnty  a  chief  and  clan  of  that  name  possessed 
the  lands  of  Glenquaich,  and  a  great  part  of  GlenlyoB,  in  dm 
county  of  Perth.  A  quanel  arose  about  tJiat  tame  between 
Stewart  of  Garth  and  Macivor,  the  cause  of  v^ich  shows  ho*- 
strong  an  attachment  subsisted  among  chiefs  and  clansmen. 

"  The  laird  of  Garth  had  been  nursed  by  a  tvoman  of  the  clai( 
Macdiarinid,  which  was  tbeo,  and  is  still,  pretty  numerous  in  Glen- 
lyon  and  Breadelbane.  This  woman  had  two  sons,  one  of  whomi 
toster-hrother  to  the  laird,  having  been  much  injured  by  Macivor  in  a 
dispute,  threatened  to  apply  for  redresc  to  his  foster-brother  ;  and  the 
two  brothers  immediately  set  out  for  that  purpose  to  the  Casde  of 
Garth,  twelve  or  fourteen  milss  distant.  In  those  days  a  fiMter-bit>^ 
ther  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  family  ;  and  Macivor,  welt  aware  that 
the  quarrel  of  the  Macdianuida  would  be  espoused  by  his- neighbour! 
ordered  a  pureuit.  The  ybun^  men  being  hard  pressed,  thsew-tham^ 
nives  4nti>  a  deep  pool  of  the  river  t.yoh,  wliere  they  hoped  that  their 
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poTiMn  irouUl  not  ymban  to  follow  them.  The  (ottar-iuaOm  >«av 
bowever,  dea^ratdy  wounded  wiih  u  avow,  and. dnnroed  in  lbs 
pool,  wnicb  >till  retains  the  name  of  Ltone  Ooond.  or  DossltUi 
Pool.  The  other  succeeded  in  reacting  GfuXh.  ■  Resolved  to  avengA 
hie  friend's  death,  the  laird  collected  bis  followers,  and  marched  to 
GlenI}>oD.  Macivor  mustered  his  men,  and  met  the  invaders  about 
tbe  middle  of  the  glen.  The  chieftainft  stepped  forward  between  the 
two  bands  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  af&ir  amicably.  Garth  ivore  a 
plaid,  the  one  side  of  which  was  red,  and  the  other  a  dark-coloured 
lAitan;  and  on  proceeding  to  the  conference,  he  told  his  men,  that,  if 
the  resolt  was  amieable,  the  darker  aide  <^  the  plaid  should  remain' 
wUvard  as  it  wu ;  if  otbervrise,  he  would  give  the  signal  of  attack 
by  turning  out  the  red  side.  They,  were  etlll  engaged  in  the  coa- 
^rence,  when  Macifor  whirled  loud,  and  a  namber  of  armed  men 
started  up  from  the  adjoining  rocks  and  busfafs,  where  they  had  been 
concealed,  while  the  main  Body  were  drawn  up  in  front.  '  Who  aro 
these,'  said  Stewart ;  '  and  for  what  purpose  are  they  there  ? '  *  Tbe)i 
Are  only  a  herd  of  my  roes  that  are  frisking  about  the  rocks,'  replied, 
Macivor.  *  In  that  case,'  said  the  olher^' it  is  time  for  me  to  call  my 
tloonds.*  Then,  turning  his  plaid,  he  rejoioed  his  men,  who  were 
Watching  his  motions,  and  inslaotly  advanced.  Both  parties  rushed 
fbhrard  to  the  combat ;  the  Macivors  gave  way,  and  were  pursued 
«i^  miles  fnrtber  up  the  glen.  Here  (hey  turned  to  make  a  last 
^trl,  but  were  again  driven  back  with  great  loss.  -  The  survivors  fled 
ft^iqsf  tbe  moiUBtaiws  to  anotbar  pan  of  the  country,  and  were  fi)r 
■onifi  time  not  permitted  to  return-  Madvor's  land  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  seized  by  the  victora,  aud  law  confirmed  what  the  sword  had 
won." 

The>  charters  under  the  great  seal  of  King  James  III.,  by 
wlikh  Mftoivor'B  lands  -were  granted  to  Stuart  of  Garth,  are 
■tiM  prea erred,  and  are  recorcied  in  the  public  Register-office 
in  EdinbuTeb.  The  names  of  the  field  of  battle, — of  a  lai^e 
fragment  of  rock,  near  which  Stuart's  men  pulled  off  their 
aandals  or  cuarans,—of  the  cairns  or  heaps  of  stones  which  still 
mark  tke  graves  of  those  who  were  killed;  attest  tbe'trn^'of 
Ais  tmdition.  A  fewyesirs  ago,-  on  the  spot  which  has  always 
been  called  the  Field  of  Battle,  there  were  dug  up  a  sword  and 
a  battle-axe  much  corroded  by  rust. 

This  gift  of  lands  from  the  crown,  to  which  it  had  no  legal 
title,  couferred  on  one  who  had  no  other  right  to  them  titud 
that  of  having  wrested  them  from  a  fellow-Bubject,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  is  not  an  instance  of  the  mOBt  reprehensible  part 
of -the  policy  of  the  Government  towards  the  Highlanders. — 
The  quarrel  between  Stewart  and  Macivor  originated  in  (he 
warmth  of  attachment  which  subsistedbetweeb  Stewart  and  liia 
fefWer-brother,  and  not  in  any  project  of  conquest  for  the  ez- 
trfiteion  of  his  estate.    Macivor  was  the  aggressor,  and  pw- 
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Toked  the  quwral.  Bot  ttere  ^%  no  traces  of  tiie  iutciicnnee 
of  the  oromi,  till  the  Macirora  irere  almost  utterly  extirpated. 
The  Htory  as  it  stands  is  n^Darkable  as  an  instance  of  that  unity 
of  feelinr  and  strength  of  ^lachment  which  bound  together  the 
chief  and  his  clansmen. 

But  the  part  which  the  crown  took  in  the  disputes  between 
the  chiefs  was,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  much  more  mischieTow 
nature.  Instead  of  exerting  its  authority  to  restrain  thoK 
feuds,  it  never  interfered  but  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  them 
to  mortal  extremities;  and  frequently  isaoed  ctHmniauoas 
authorising  a  chief  to  make  a  raid  into  the  county  of  some 
nei^bouring  tribe  with  which  he  was  at  war,  uid  to  lay  it 
waste  with  hre  and  sword.  The  object  of  this  barbarous  policy 
was,  sometimes,  to  punish  some  act  construed  into  a  contempt 
of  the  royal  authority;  at  other  times,  it  was  a  mode  of  dis- 
tress for  the  non-payment  of  taxes  or  services  claimed  by  the 
crown.  When  commissions  of  this  kind  were  not  granted 
directly  by  the  crown,  they  proceeded  from  some  of  toe  few 
great  nobles  who  claimed  uie  feudal  superioiity  orer  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  clans.  Such  was  the  authority  granted  by  tbe 
Earl  of  Ai^le  to  Lochiel  and  Appin,  directing  an  iacanioa 
into  the  territory  of  the  Macleans  in  Morren  and  Mull.  So 
late  as  the  year  1685,  the  Marquis  of  Athol  granted  a  commis- 
mon  to  the  laird  of  Ballechen  to  laake  an  utcarsioii  into  the 
country  of  A^yle,  and  to  take  and  keep  possession  of  the  laada 
of  the  Campbells.  This  order  was  issued  by  Athol  to  revenge 
hinu^f  and  his  followers  for  a  foray  which  had  previoasly  bee* 
made  by  the  Campbells  into  his  country,  duriiig  wbldi  thor^ 
was  much  robbing  and  bloodshed.  The  revenge  whit^  wcta 
thus  intended  against  the  Campbells  seems  to  have  been  amply 
inflicted ;  for  Bellechen,  with  his  Stewarts,  penetrated  to  In- 
verary,  the  residence  of  Ai^le,  and  there  handed  eigfateea 
gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Campbell.  The  commission,  under 
sanction  of  which  this  atrocity  was  perpetrated,  is  sUU  pie> 
served  in  the  charter  diest  of  the  family  of  Ballecheu.  *'  It 
prescribes,"  says  our  author,  "  all  the  intended  operations,  and 
grants  the  estates  to  be  conquered,  with  an  air  of  authority  re- 
sembling the  solemnity  of  a  royal  mandate." 

The  unfavourable  impression  which  the  mention  of  such 
deeds  as  these  tend  to  excite,  as  to  the  character  of  the  High- 
landers, is  putly  removed  by  the  reference  which. ia  made 
by  our  author  to  the  state  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  at  the 
very  same  periods;  but  more  effectually  by  the  peculiar 
situaticm  of  the  Highlanders,  and  by  the  means  which  were 
taken  to  incite  their  feuds  to  acts  of  the  most  outrageoo* 
violence. 

vol.  XX.  NO.  XL.  2  1 
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■1M  Cih^Mfef  and  Mdnmtn  of  tkeJhgUtaideik.' 

■■  .Vben  LindBay,  of  RitMottu,  doHrabn  liia  LowJand  comoXtf- 
tnea  as  being  in  sim^  a  Bitiiati(m  tiiiat  ".  mach  hefBhipB  (catde- 
liftiiig)  and  slaughter  was  in  the  kad  and  bomoghs,  great 
■-  cruelty  of  nobles. among  themselves,  ibr  slaughten,  theft,  and 
murder  were  their  patent;  that  he  was  esteemed  the  ^'^test 
man  of  reHown  and  fame  that  was  the  greatest  brigand  thief  or 
murderer."  It  is  impossible  to  belieTe  that  the  Highlanders  were 
more  tnrbnlent  than  the  other  people  of  Scotland.  In  point  of 
.morality,  the  proceedings  of  Uie  chiefs  and  clans  agaiost  eai^ 
■other  in  their  Jeads,  stood  on  the  8ame;footii^  with  the  trans- 
actions  of  independent  nations  in  a  state  of  warfare,  llie 
conduct  of  clansmen  to  each  other,  and  their  domestic  habits, 
are  en^tely  free  from  that  reproach  witich  attaches  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Lowlanders.  It  is  only  in  the  conduct  of  their 
hostilities;  and  during  the  contiauance  of  warfare,  that  we  jcSn 
perceire  much  to  blame,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Hightandent; 
And,  in  these  cases,  yiolence  and  bloodshed,  between  distinct 
tribes,  committed,,  if  not  always,  certainly  ia  most  instances 
under  tbesanction  of  the  crown  or, the  feudal  superior  (whose 
'ftuthflfity  in  such  cases  was  recognised  by.  the  law),  is  a  reproach 
.to  the  supreme  auUiority  in  the  state,  rather  thfm  to  the  cha- 
•ntctei  of  the  pecmle. 

It  fiUs.us  with  regret  when  we  coioider  the  conduct  of  ow 
igoremitkeat  towards;  the  Hi^ilaoderB,  on  maav  occasions.  .The 
.vengeaitce  of  Ballecben  and  hia  daosmen  against  another  tribe 
viih  whom  they  were  living  in  open  warfare,  .was  executed  un- 
jder  the  lawful  authority  of  the  feudal  superior.  It  was  the  wild 
}«stice  inflicted  by  an  e}(asperated.^clan,  but  yet  inSicted  under 
arecognized  warrant.  The  shtughter  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glenco 
was  sanctioned  by  our  own  government,  by  the  ministers  of  King 
■William  III.  acting  uiuier  the  sign-manual  of  that  monartm 
himself.  The  worst  outrages  committed  after  the  mcMt  grievous 
persecutions,  hy  the  cUns  against  ea<^  other,  seem  m»e 
trifles  when  compared  with  that  most  treacherous  and  bloody 
wot^,  for  which  notliiog  in  the  shape  of  provocarion  can:be 
Bssiirned.     No  treatment  could  ha.ve  been  more  calculated  to 

f|oad  a  fierce  >  people -to  the  most  desperate  acts  of  rebel- 
lon — to  a  systematic  deSance  and  resistance  of  tile  goveiQ- 
ntent:  and  it  isia, proud  testimony  to  the  character  of, the 
Vig^ndcrs,  that,  allhcuigh.  many  opportuoittes-of.ietaliatHn 
bftve  oAred ^emselves,  tjiey.have  eTei^disdaipedto uie.tJwn. 
-  :.Itt*he  MTcumstances  w.bich  led  to  tbis?  dreidfal  mMBSctesf 
4lie  ]Uw<^DBldsi-tiiereisuiiioi.-taBate]^nothi[^  to  patitate ^^ 
eoQ^uGtpf-King'Williamr.aQd  'his.mHiisten.  Some,  of  them, 
fia(4dc«}firly-^seQr^aj7:Statr/i»d  a  settl«drill-H:^l  townds 
this  ill-fated  clan,  which  was  inflated  by  the  misrepresentations 
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Vhtiraatir  and  Mdman  ^.  the  H^taadtri^  Ofr 

«f  Wome  bitter  eoeintn'ttiong  tfafftr  nrngfaboun.  'The  gtcAteat 
offcBce  whicb  the  Macdon&Ids  of  Glenco  had  committed  in  Av 
Byes  of  King  William,  was  that  of  hanng^  fought  under  the' 
Lord  Dundee  in  1689,  at  the  battle  of  Rinrory.  But  this  was 
an  offeoce  of  which  many  other  clans  were  equally  guilty,  and 
for  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  clamours  wnich  the  massaoTe 
of  Glenco  and  his  people  had  excited,  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  they  might  m  turn  have  all  suffered  from  that  yenge- 
ance  of  whiui  the  Macdonalds  were  the  victims.  The  cir- 
cumstances attendiDg  thta  massacre  are  too  interesting  to  es- 
cape our  attention. 

Aiter  the  battle  of  Rinrory,  it  was  not  till  1691  that  Lord 
Bfeadalbane,  on  behalf  of  the  govemment,  proposed  a  cessattoo 
of  hostilities,  whit^  was  acceded  to  by  the  several  Higbland 
chiefs,  and  among  the  rest  by  Macdon^d  of  Glenco.  la  A-i^ 
gtnt  1691,  a  proclamation  was  published^  ofiering  indemni^  to 
ful  those  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  who  shoiila  come  in  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William  before  the  l»t  of 
January  following.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  Glenoo 
went  to  the  governor  of  Fort  William,  which  was  the  nearest 
garrison,  tendered  his  submission,  and  offered  to  take  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  proclamation ;  but  the  governor  iii- 
'formed  him  that  he  had  no  authority  to  administer  the  oath, 
and  therefore  advised  him  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Inverary, 
where  he  would  find  an  officer  who  had  proper  authority.  Inve- 
rary,  however,  was  far  distant — it  was  the  depth  of  a  most  in- 
clement winter — the  roads  were  blooked  up  with  snow,  and  as 
it  appeared  doubtful  whether  Glenco  could  reach  Inverory 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the-  proclamation,  the  governor 
of  Fort  William  gave  him  a  letter,  which  certified  that  he  had 
gone  through  mistake  to  Fort  William,  where  there  was  no  oiw 
authorised  to  administer  the  oath.  Glenco  hastened  to  InVe- 
lary,  bat  his  journey  was  retfjded  by  the  weather,  and  he  was 
there  several  days  I>efore  Sic  Colin  Campbell,  of  ArdHnUs,'the 
officer  appointed  to  administer  the  oath,  could  arrive.  It  was 
now  the  6th  of  January,  and  Ardkinlas  hesitated  to  administor 
the  oath ;  but  Qlenco  besought  him  with  tears,  and  promised"to 
bring  in  all  his  people.  Ardkinlas  at  length  administered  the 
oath,  and  sent  to  the  privy  council  in  Edinburgh  a  certideste 
of  the  fact,  and  of  the  reasons  of  the  delay,  tof^hcrwitb  tim 
letter  of  certificate  of  the  governor  of  Fort -WiUiam.  ..But 
ibederk  of  th9«<Hmcil,'^'tte  advice  of  qqb  of  its  metnbtrs, 
refused  to  Uytbe  cartificiUe  and  letter  concemins  Olanco  be* 
fore  the  j^vy  coniusl ;  aQ4  even  wdeavouredi  wonfb  uaiuCr 
ceft^Uy,  to  erasct-  ^mm  mim  tlie  paper  en  which  mey  were 
2r2 
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4M  Chmratier  and  Maimen  of  the  Highlanders, 

vArittNif  wUch  cOnttuned  also  cevtifloatss  reUtiog  to  other 
penooB. 

Secretary  Stair  and  King  William  now  decided  tlie  fete  of 
GlsDCO  and  hie  people,  and  resolved  they  should  be  ntlerly 
«xtirpatsd.  Some  of  die  letters  written  by  Stair  to  military 
officers,  and  others,  on  this  subject,  are  still  preserved,  end 
there  mns  through  tiiem  all  a  strain  of  cold,  deliberate,  re- 
lentless cruelty,  at  which  hunuuiity  shudders.  He  seems  to 
bive  resolved,  that  on  some  of  the  Highland  clans  the  ven- 
geance of  the  government  should  fall  with  a  terrible  force  ;  and 
be  exults  when  be  sees  that  the  storms  of  winter  would  assist 
the  dreadful  work  which  he  contemplated.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  any  boman  being  in  the  rank  and  station  of  this 
man  could  write  the  following  passage,  which  is  literally  ex- 
fa-octed  firom  one  of  his  letters  :  "  The  Kinter  is  the  only  season 
in  which  we  are  sure  the  Highlanders  cannot  escape  us,  nor 
carry  their  wives,  baims,  and  cattle  to  the  mountams.  It  is 
the  only  Ume  that  they  cannot  escape  you,  for  human  consti- 
tutions cannot  endure  to  be  long  out  of  houses.  Ihis  is  the 
S roper  season  to  maul  them,  in  the  cold  long  nights."  The 
escriptiou  of  those  letters  given  in  the  Report  of  me  Conunia- 
•ioners  of  the  Scots  Parliament,  who  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  massacre,  is  in  the  following 
worda : — "  The  said  letters,  without  any  insinuation  of  any 
method  to  be  taken  that  might  well  separate  the  Glenco  men 
from  the  rest,  did,  in  place  of  prescribing  a  vindication  of 
public  justice,  order  them  to  be  cut  off  and  rooted  out  in 
earnest,  and  to  puipose,  and  that  suddenly,  uid  secretly,  and 

r'etty,  and  all  on  a  sudden ;  which  ere  the  express  terms  of 
said  letters  :  and  comparing  ^em  and  the  otner  letters  with 
vAx&t  ensued,  appear  to  have  been  the  only  warrant  and  cause 
of  then  slaughter,  which  in  effect  was  a  barbarous  murder." 
Though  these  commissioners  are  thus  explicit  on  the  transao- 
^on,  they  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to  excuse  the  king  from  the 
guilt  of  having  authorized  this  massacre.    Whatever  the  means 
were  by  whichKing  William  was  wrought  upon  to  authorise  this 
-  wholesale  Ipurder,  the  very  words  of  the  warrant  which  he  issued 
nnder  the  sign-manual,  as  set  forth  in  the  Keport,  fasten  the 
goik  of  tiiat  bloody  deed  irremoveably  upon  his  name.  -  The 
wtirant  was  as  follows  ; — 
«  William  R. 
**  Aafor  Mackian  ofQIenco,  andtbattribe,  if  Qiey  can  be  wett  di^ 
'  tin'^lftied  from'  the  rest  of  the  H^blanders,  It  tril  be  proper,  for  the 
'   "     "d  Of  public  jittttcs,  to  e^NTMtefAnf  set  ^MJrtNM;  . 
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After  thisiU  is  not,  p^ia^,ea8]r  to.  say  Uutdi^oneiiV 
more  forward  than  the  king  and  his  secretary  in  inatigating 
this  dreadful  work.  But  from  wiouB  paABaeea  in  Uie  report 
.which  we  have  quoted,  it  would  appear  mat  the  Lord  Breadalr 
bane,  who  had  an  ancient  feud  with  the  Macdonalda  of  Glencp, 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient,  though,  perh^e,  the 
most  secret,  of  their  enemies ;  and  that  even  Argyle  was  diar 
.posed  to  assist  in  the  utter  extermination  of  this  clan.  Stair 
.says,  ia  one  of  his  letters,  that  "  tiie  Earls  of  Argyle  and 
Breadalbane  have  promised  that  they  (the  Macdonalds)  shall 
have  no  retreat  in  their  bounds."  And  so  conscious  was 
Breadalbane  of  his  guilt,  and  so  great  his  terror,  when  hp 
found  (he  matter  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Scots  Parliament 
that  (as  appears  from  the  evidence  and  the  Report  of  tlie  conir 
migsioaem)  be  sent  a  person  "  to  the  deceased  Gleaco's  sona, 
and  offered  to  them,  if  they  would  declare  under  their  hand% 
that  the  Earl  of  BreadsllHine  was  Iree  and  clear  of  the  sai<| 
slaughter,  they  might  be  assured  of  the  Earl's  kittdness  for 
procuring  their  remission  and  restitution." 

Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  the  captain  who  commanded  th« 
troops  employed  to  effect  the  massacre,  was  a  near  relation  aijd 
adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  This  officer,  with  a 
party  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  of  the  legimen^ 
of  Argyle,  arrived  in  Glenco  on  the  first  of  February,  1763^ 
with  orders  to  execute  the  work  of  extirpation.  Glenco,  sus- 
pecting that  these  troops  came  with  some  unfriendly  inteatioi^ 
came  out  to  meet  them  on  their  first  appearance,  attended  by 
his  followers,  who  were  armed  and  prepued  to  resist  any  at- 
tack. But  Campbell  assured  him  that  uey  came  with  no  ao»- 
tile  design,  but  only  to  be  quartered  there  for  a  time,  upon 
which,  it  is  stated  in  the  Repoit  from-^rhich  we  have  fdreadjr 
quoted,  "  they  were  billetted  in  the  country,  and  had  ft«B 
quarters  and  Rind  entertainment,  living  &miUarly  with  tfaa 
people,  until  the  13th  day  of  February."  "  On  the  I3th  d«ir 
■of  February,  being  Saturday,  aboutfour  or  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a  party  of  the  foresaid  soldiers^ 
came  to  did  Glenco's  bouse,  where,  having  called  in  a  irieni% 
manner,  and  got  in,  they  shot  his  father  dead  with  sevenA 
shots  as  he  was  rising  out  of  his  bed ;  and  the  mother  haviiK 
got  up  and  put  on  her  clothes,'  the  soldiers  stripped  her  naked, 
and  drew  the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth."  The  rest 
of  the  clan,  with  a  few  exceptions,  shared  the  fate  of  tteit 
chief,  and  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  with  the  same  cra- 
elty.  The  details  of  the  massacre,  as  given  in  this  Report,  ate 
frightful.  It  is  stated,  that  at  the  hamlet  where  Glenlyon  was 
quartered,  "  the  soldiers  took  other  nine  men,  and  did  bind 
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'4^8  CharaeterMdMamtenoftiU  BigUanden. 

th^m  hand  and  foot^  and  killed  them  one  by  one  with  sbbt.'* 
At  the  same  place  a  woman,  and  a  boy  of  foor  or  fire  yean 
of  age,  were  killed:  at  another  place  a  man  of  eigh^  yeara  of 
'1^ ;  and  at  another  "  there  waa  also  a  child  missei^  and  no- 
thing found  of  him  bnt  the  hand." 

Ol  the  few  who  escaped  and  fled  to  the  hills,  several  pe- 
rished dHrine  those  "  cold  long  nights,"  as  expected  by  the 
Secretary.  In  coneeqnence  otthe  Report  of  the  Conmii»- 
sioners,  an  address  was  presented  by  the  Parliament  to  the 
King,  praying  that  the  guilty  persons  might  be  prosecoted. 
When  we  consider  who  were  the  persons  imj^cated,  we  'can- 
not wonder  that  no  such  prosecution  was  ever  instituted. 

It  is  surely  no  wonder  if  the  Highlanders,  who,  from  tbeir 
'Botibns  of  nght  and  justice,  were  disposed  to  regard  King 
William  as  unlawfully  occupying  the  throne,  were,  by  such  an 
act  as  this,  strengthened  in  their  aversion  to  the  revolution 
establishment.  But  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  themas- 
sacK  of  Glenco  was  the  occasion  (H  the  rebellious  in  1715  and 
1745,  since  the  same  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  family  by 
which  the  House  of  Stsart  was  dispossessd  of  the  throne, 
had  been  manifested  before  the  massacre  itself,  and  had  sti- 
mnlated  the  government  to  that  dreadlul  infliction.  The  sub- 
sequent rebellions,  however,  prove  that  such  measures  do  not 
tend  to  eradicate  disaffection. 

Morally  speaking,  and  without  regard  to  political  considers- 
tions,  the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  the  HighUnders  who  were 
engi^ed  in  these  rebellions,  reflects  no  discredit  upon  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  people ;  and  we  shall  mention  a  fact  whi<%  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1746  (and  which  we  are  glad  to  see  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  Colonel  Stuart),  that  shows  the  High- 
landers to  have  been  animated  with  feelings  too  noble  to  inflict 
uiy  retaliation  npon  the  authors  of  the  Gl^co  massacre,  even 
when  the  most  favourable  opportunity  occurred.  We  give  the 
story  as  it  is  told  by  our  author : 

"  One  instance  of  tfae  force  of  principle,  founded  on  a  seme  of 
honour,  and  its  consequent  influence,  wa«  exhibited  in  the  rear  1745, 
when  the  rebel  anny  lay  at  Kirblitton^  near  the  seat  of  the  Ewl  of 
Suir,  whose  grandfather,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  in 
1692,  had  tranimitted  to  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  the  ordara  of  King 
Wiliiam  for  the  mauacre  of  Glenco.  Macdonald  of  Glenco,  the  im- 
mediate deecendant  of  the  uofortUDSte  gentleman,  who,  nith  all  his 
family  (except  a  child  carried  away  by  hii  nuree  in  the  dark),  fell  a 
■IKirifice  to  this  horrid  mauacre,  bad  joined  tbe  rebels  with  all  his  fol- 
Iftwen,  and  was  then  in  West  Lothian.  Prince  Charles,  anxious  to 
Mv»  Uie  house  and  property  of  Lord  Stair,  and  to  remove  from  bis 
tO^knmt  all  iexatement  to  revenge,  but  at  the  tame  titna  not  oooi- 
pfcbCnding  their  true  character,   propostd  that  die  fflnico  «ma 
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Ckaracter  and  Mamenoftke  Highlanders.  4d9 

sboidd  be  marched  to  a  diitance  from  Lord  Stair*!  houM  and  (larlfg, 
IcBt  the  remembrance  of  the  abare  which  his  grandfather  had  had  in 
the  order  for  extirpating  the  whole  clan,  Bhould  now  excite  a  ^piril  of 
revenge.  When  the  proposal  was  communicated  to  the  Glenco  men, 
they  declared  that  if  that  was  the  case  they  must  return  home.  If 
they  were  considered  so  dishonourable  aa  to  take  revenge  on  an  inno- 
cent man,  they  were  not  fit  to  remain  with  honourable  men,  nor  to 
sapport  an  honourable  cause  ;  and  it  was  not  without  much  explana- 
tion and  great  persuasion,  that  they  were  provented  from  marching 
away  the  nest  morning,*' 

It  seems  to  us  an  extraordinary  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
Highlanders,  that  no  such  consequences  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  as  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for,  reBulted, 
on  any  occasion,  from  the  many  acta  of  government  by  which 
they  were  exasperated.    The  Highland  clans,  indeed,  marched 
out  to  battle  at  various  times  against  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  often  against  each  other.  But  these  were  all  occa- 
casions  on  which  war  was  regularly  levied  and  conducted  upon 
system.    There  was  nothing  of  popular  coinmotion  in  any  of 
these  cades.     In  truth,  their  habits  and  opinions,  and  manner 
of  life,  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  those  impulses  and  agita- 
tions which  in  other  countries  have  incited  the  people  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  established  authorities.     They  were,  in- 
deed, always  ready  to  follow  their  chief,  and  were  entirely 
devoted  to  his  cause.     But  the  wildness  and  irregularity  which 
are  supposed  to  be  incident  to  that  state   of  society  which 
existed  in  the  Highlands,  belonged  merely  to  their  mode  of 
living,  and  had  but  small  influence  upon  their  moral  conduct. 
Forays  and  cattte-lifting,  it  may  be  supposed,    are  scarcely 
compatible  with  strict  morality ;  and  yet,  in  truth,  they  are 
acts  which,  though  constantly  committed  by  the  Highlanders, 
leave  no  greater  stain  on  their  moral  conduct  than  the  invasioo 
and  plunder  of  an  independent  state  by  the  army  of  another 
with  which  it  may  be  at  war.-   Su<^  acts  were  never  knowo  to' 
be  committed  by  the  members  of  any  clan  towards  each  other  j 
and  the  uniform  testimony  of  Well-informed  persona  establishes 
tbefactj  that  invasions  of  property  involving  the  guilt  of  theft 
or  robbery  were  no  where  more  uncommon  than  among  the 
Highlanders.     The  other  characteristics  of  this 
have  perished,  or  may  be  impaired.    We  trust  t 
neither  lost  nor  impaired  ;  but  we  think  we  may  si 
at  least  they  are  still  distinguished  for  the  same 
moderation.   It  is  chiefly  to  the  degree  in  which  tl 
predominate  in  the  conduct  of  the  Highlanders  t 
attribute  their  patient  submission  (though  a  veiY 
people)  to  those  fu;^  of  nuBgovernmeat  of  whi 
MSD  le  often  the  vietinu. 
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The  policy  of  the  acta  of  pailiunent  by  which  they  Were  , 
deprivea  of  their  anna  after  the  rebellion  ia  171S,  and  under 
more  Bevere  penalties  after  the  rebellion  of  1746,  is  perhaps 

S[uestionable.     But  there  can  be  do  question  at  all  as  to  the 
ollif  and  wanton  tyranny  of  those  restraints  on  their  diess, 
which  were  imposed  under  heavy  penalties  at  the  latter  period. 
Even  the    influence  of  that  terror  which  prevailed  at  the 
time,  is  a  very  inadequate  excuse  for  thb  most  extraordinary 
measure.    It  is  very  trulj  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  that  it  "is  to  be 
:r  as  an  ignorant  wantonness  of  power,  than  the 
wise  ana  beneficent  legislature, '  Yet  even  this 
was  so  much  calculated  to  irritate  and  exaspe- 
1  clansmen,  produced  no  such  eflect.     It  was 
*est^  without  provoking  a  single-act  of  violence 
I  it  indicates  not  the  least  estimable  part  of  the 
oter,  that  the  chief  notice  which  tl»y  toot  of 
ressive  restrictions  was  in  the  way  of  ridiculing 
im.    They  were  the  occasion  of  many  jokes  ana 
which  are  still  very  well  remembered.     These 
y  that  the  Highlanders  very  bitterly  felt  the 
ind  the  disgrace  which  was  put  upon  them  by 
e  with  their  dress ;  and  it  appears  from  our 
y  suffered  grievous  inconvenience  from  a  dress 
rere  not  accustomed,  and  which  seems  unsuited 
nd  situation, 
"Thetightbreecheewereparticulorlyobnoxioui.  Some  who  were  few 
fill  QrofTepding,  orirished  to  render  obedience  to  the  law,  which  had  not 


apecified  on  what  part  of  the  body  thebreecbeawereto  be 
themselves  with  having  in  their  possession  this  article  of  legal  and  loyal 
dress,  which,  either  as  the  signal  of  submission,  or  more  probably  to 
suit  their  own  convenience  when  on  journeys,  they  ofleo  suspended 
over  their  shoulder*  upon  their  sticks ;  others  who  were  more  wary  or 
ieu  lubmimive,  sewed  up  die  centre  of  the  kilt,  with  9  tew  stitchei 
between  the  thighs,  wbicngsve  it  something  of  the  form  oTthe  trowsen 
VMD  by  Dutch  skippen.  At  first  these  evasions  of  th^  act  were  visited 
with  coniidersfile  sevraity,  but  at  leDgth  the  officers  of  the  law  seem  to 
have  aequieflced  in  the  ioterpretation  put  by  the  Uigbtanders  apaa  the 
prohibition  of  tbe  act.  This  appeaTsfromthe  trialof  amanoftheDune 
oiTM'Alpin,  or  Drummond  Macgragor,  from  Breadalbane,  who  was 
acquitted,  on  his  proving  that  the  kilt  had  been  stitched  up  in  the 
middle.  This  trial  took  place  in  1757>and  was  the  first  iostonoe  of  re- 
laxation in  enforcing  the  law  of  nV7." 

These  laws  for  disarming  and  proscribing  .  the  Highland 
dress  were  made  still  more  grievous  by  the  way  in  which  they 
Were  enforced.  Spies  and  informers  were  spread  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  the  people  were  compelled  to  come  in 
and  take  oaths  which  were  framed  with  a  most  cruel  regard  to 
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4ie  peculhLr  habHs  and  opitnom  of  the  HtgUanders.  Thqr 
were  made  to  imprecate  tbe  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon 
themBeltes  in  variouB  pecnliar  shapes,  which  are  specified  in 
these  oaths  witli  most  disgusting  and  barbarous  minuteness. 
Birectioas  were  at  the  same  time  given  that  it  should  be  ad- 
mimst^^  to  every  individual,  and  that  a  register  should  be 
kept  with  a  description  of  the  name,  age,  character,  GCc.  of 
every  person  by  whom  it  was  taken.     ' 

Our  author  mentions  two  instances  which  are  to  be  considered 
as  esceptions  from  the  general  forbearance  above  attributed  to 
tile  Highlanders,  though  they  are  such  in  their  ciFcumstanoea, 
as.  leave  no  stain  on  the  general  character  and  conduct  of  the 
p&ople.  The  instances  which  he  mentions  are  those  of  Munro 
of  Cnlcaim,  and  Campbell  of  Glennre,  who  were  both  assas- 
sinated in  the  Highlcuids  after  the  rebellion  in  1745.  ' 

The  case  of  Monro  was  one  so  pecnliar  in  its  circumstances, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  murder  in  aiiy  sense  of 
the  word.  Mackenzie,  who  commanded  a  party  of  the  king's 
troops  in  1746,  dortng  the  pursuit  of  the  chevalier,  employed 
himself  in  laying  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  upper  district  of 
Loohaber,  and  amongst  others  bunted  the  house  and  plundered 
the  property  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cameron,  who  had  served 
with  the  rebels  at  Culloden ;  and  during  this  operation,  Mac- 
kenzie, with  his  own  hand,  pat  to  death  a  boy,  the  son  of  Ca- 
meron wilJi  circumstances  of  great  cruelty.  Very  soon  after 
this,  the  next  day  we  believe,  Cameron  lay  in  wait  on  a  pass 
through  which  he  knew  that  Mackenzie  and  his  party  must 
take  their  way,  determined  to  shoot  Mackenzie.  Munro  of 
Culcaim  happened  to  be  with  this  party.  ^  A  shower  of  rain 
was  falhog,  and  Munro  put  on  Mackenzie's 'cloak.  Cameron 
knew  the  cloak  to  be  that  which  he  had  seen  on  Mackenzie, 
and  having  no  doubt,  when  he  saw  the  party  come  up,  that  itwa* 
worn  by  its  proper  owner,.he  fired  and  killed  Munro.  These  uxa 
the  facts  of  this  case,  as  we  have  aacerteined  them  on  strietenn 
quiry,  though  our  statem^it  difiers  in  some  reepeota  from,  that 
given  by  our  author,  who  says  of  Mr,  Munro,  that  "marchiiig 
with  a  party  of  his  men  along  the  side  of  Lock  Arkaig,  in  Loch* 
aber,  he  was  shot  by  a  Highlander  whose  house  had  been  burned^ 
bis  cattle  plundered,  and  his  family  turned  out  in  the  snow." 
He  adds,  that  Mr.  Munrowas  not  the  victim  intended,  and  then 
says,  that  his  death  occasioned  the  more  observation  and  con- 
cern "  as  it  was  the  only  instance  of  revenge  or  murder  in  cold 
blood  by  the  rebels  during  the  progress  of  the  insurrection."  On 
Colonel  Stewart's  own  showing  he  is  sotoewfaat  too  bard  on  his 
countrymen  in  this  matter;  for  taking  the  story  even  as  he  tellS' 
it,  omittii^  tbe  most  Miocious  part.of  the  provocatitm/itiaa 
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htnli  cwMtmction  of  tlie  case  to  caU  tbii  a  murder  io  cc^d 
bkmd.  HostUities  h&d  not  then  ceased  a^ut  tbe  Highlanden;' 
assuredly  they  had  not  yet  ceased  eb  against  this  poor  Cameron, 
l^ere  could  have  been  no  cold  blood  on  his  aide;    What  is 

r'le  conclusive  as  to  the  conduct  of  Cameron  is  this  fact — 
tthovgh  he  was  known  to  be  the  man  who  shot  Munro,  and 
could  at  once  have  been,  apprehended,  no  proceeding  against 
him  was  ever  attempted. 

Before  we  dismise  this  case  we  may  just  mention,  that  in  the 
anthentiG  records  of  die  transactions  of  that  time,  tiiere  appear 
some  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  Munro,  which  (however 
unfortunate  his  fate),  go  some  way  towards  disposing  us 
scarcely  to  regard  his  death  with  those  feelines  which  the  fall 
of  a  brave  and  high-minded  soldier,  in  such  c»cum«tances, 
cannot  fail  to  excite.  It  appears  that  Munro  himself,  and  the- 
party  of  men  under  his  immediate  command,  had  been  guilty  of 
gross  and  brutal  outragesinLochaber  just  before  his  death. 

The  other  instance  mentioned  by  our  author,  was  attended 
and  followed  by  circumstances  still  more  extraordinary.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Glenure,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  was 
in  the  year  1752  acting  as  iactor  or  steward  of  a  pait  of  the 
estates  forfeited  on  account  of  the  rebellion.  The  duty  which 
this  office  imposed  upon  him  was  of  such  a  kind  as  was  likdy 
to  make  bim  obnoxious  to  the  old  tenants  on  these  estates,  and 
very  great  dissatisfaction  was  excited  among  them  by  the  mode' 
in  which  many  of  them  had  been  di^xMsessed  of  tiieir  farms 
by  Mr,  Campbell.  It  is  indeed,  we  fear,  almost  impossible  to 
deny  that  there  were  circumstances  in  his  conduct  which  so  far 
from  conciliating  the  minds  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  contributed  greatly  to  inflame  them.  One  day  as  he' 
was  riding  through  a  wood  on  one  of  those  estates  which  were 
under  his  management,  accompanied  by  his  nephew  and  a  b»' 
vant,  he  was  murdered  by  a  shot  fired  at  him  from  b^iind  a 
rock.     The  murderer  never  was  discovered. 

This  was  a  case  of  murder  where  the  crime  was  deliberately 
perpetrated.  It  was,  indeed  (whatColonel  Stewart  has  wit^  too 
Uttle  allowance  called  the  case  of  Munro),  an  instance  of  re- 
venge or  murder  in  cold  blood. 

Ail  endeavours  to  discover  the  murderer  were  quite  ineffec- 
tual. The  case  was  one  in  which  it  was  certainly  most  desira- 
ble, if  possible,  to  visit  with  the  heaviest  vengeance  of  the  Ifflv 
the  guuty  person.  This  was  to  be  desired  for  an  example  to 
the  people  of  the  consequences  of  a  crime  ao  atroiMous,  for 
the  perpetration  of  which  so  many  facilities  were  afforded 
1^  the  nature  of  the  country,  aad  so  many '  provocationa- 
(seated  by  the  tfeataent  of  tlw  iahabitaMti^  bstt^  ^i^ditiiifr 
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had  been  the  otily  initance.  It  very  unfMiunately  hkpp«iMd- 
tfiat  an  old  feud  bad  snbsMted  between  the  inhabilauitg  of 
^8  part  of  the  HighlacdB  and  the  Campbells,  'which  this' 
murder  of  couree  tended  to  aggravate  ana  perpetuate.  The 
Campbells  at  thia  time,  fromjthe  political  situation  of  the- 
country,  had  entirely  the  upper  hand,  and  were  at  all  times  t^n 
times  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than  their  opponent*. 
They  were  animated  by  so  furious  a  spirit  of  reve&ge  against 
the  wbole  tribe  of  people  among  whom  this  murder  was  com- 
mitted, that  they  caused  a  gent^man  of  the  name  of  Stewart 
(a  near  relation  of  the  proprietor  of  the  forfeited  estateon 
which  the  murder  bad  been  committed)  to  be  seized  and  tried' 
as  an  accessary  to  the  murder.  This  gentleman  was  tried, 
condemned,  executed,  and  hung  in  chams,  as  guilty  of  thia 
murder.  The  proceedings  on  this  trial  were  published ;  and 
the  case  is  well  known  not  only  to  all  Scottm  lawyers,  but 
to  «very  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  country. 
ITiey  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  massacre  of  Glenco  did  not 
leave  a  blacker  stain  than  the  result  of  this  trial  has  left  upon 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  nefanoua 
proceedings  by  which  the  condemnation  of  this  devoted  victim 
was  obtained. 

The  history  of  the  trial  was  not  quite  new  to  us,  for  we  had 
read  the  published  account  of  it ;  but  the  tenns  in  which'  it  ia 
mentioned  by  our  auliior,  stnick  us  as  much  more  gentle  than 
those  in  vhich  it  is  generally  mentioned,  or  in  which  we  should 
have  a' man  of  feeling  to  nave  himself  expressed  while  the 
history  of  it  was  fresh  on  his  mind.  He  says,—"  The  whole 
transaction  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  the  justice  of  the 
verdict  and  execution  was  much  canvassed.  It  is  now  believed 
that  the  result  would  have  been  different  had  the  trial  taken 
place  at  a  later  period.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Stuart  deserved  his 
late,  it  were  well  that  all  execuUtms  made  suclt  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  as  this  did,  and  still  continuesto 
make  to  this  day."  Can  Colonel  Stewart  have  read  the  account 
of  this  trial?  The  strain  of  feeling  which  runs  through  his 
work,  makes  us  think  better  of  him  tiian  to  believe  thkt  he 
could,  with  a  knowledge  of  what  took  place  on  that  trial,  dis- 
miss, with  this  faint  and  doubtful  condemnation,  an  act  of  mur- 
der performed  with  such  dreadful  ceremony  and  deliberation. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  is  a  fact  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  Highlanders  amongst  themselves, 
to  whitm  we  deem  it  right  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readersj 
Our  author,  white  he  insistB  with  jnstioe  that  his  countryman 
have  not  deeervad  the  imputation  of  fieroeity,  motions  one  or 
two  ciicumstwieWf  wiAoot  advertii^  to  t^  effect  which  Atj. 
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hanr  in  eonfirmiog  the  chaigos  irfaidbi  be  wiBhea  to  refute.  We 
would  wi^  to  set  him  right  as  to  his  own  argument  ia  one  of 
the  most  imp<Htant  of  these  facts,  which  be  latroduces  for  a 
very  different  purpose  than  that  of  leading  the  reader  to  the 
coDchision  to  which  nevertheless  it  inevitahly  tends. 

"  It  has  been  alledged  that  the  ancient  names  and  people 
must  have  been  removed  by  violence,  or  extirpated  to  make 
room  for  the  more  recent  clans.  This  opinion  seenis  more 
fo«oded  on  conjecture  than  in  fact.  Such  changes  often  occor 
from  natural  causes.  The  name  of  Cunnieon  or  Maccoaicb  was 
prevalent  ia  Athol  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
ceoturicB,  yet  not  an  individual  of  that  name  now  remains.  AU 
died  off  without  violence  or  expulsion.  In  the  same  period 
there  were  twenty-four  small  landed  proprietors  of  the  name  of 
Macraby,  but  not  a  man  of  that  name  is  now  to  be  found  > 
nor  is  uiere  even  a  tradition  of  one  of  them  having  been  ex- 
pelled or  destri^ed  by  violence.  All  became  extinct  by  na- 
tunl  CBuaes.  One  of  these  Macrabya  possessed  Finlahg,  af- 
terwards one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Glenorchy  and 
Breadalbane  &nuly." 

.  We  confess  that  the  most  natural  cause  for  the  extinction  of 
whole  tribes,  as  mentioned  in  this  passage,  seemed  to  ua  to  be 
some  kind  of  violence  and  expukioni  though  that  cause  ia  ex- 
^essly  excluded  1^  our  author.  But  when,  in  the  very  next 
P*ssage,  a  statentent  occurred,  which  so  enUrely  explained  the 
extinction  here  supposed  by  our  author,  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
acoovnt  for  his  missing  its  application  to  that  which  we  have 
just  extracted.     It  is  this : — 

*'  It  may  be  proper  to  meotion  that  many  families  of  the  same 
dcscenl  had  two  names,  one  commoD  to  the  whole  clan,  as  Macdonald, 
Macleod,  &c.  the  other  to  diitlngUisb  a  branch,  which  last  was  called 
the  ^R  tloine,  or  genealogical  Gurname,  taken  from  the  christian  name, 
ftr  whatever  desigoatton  marked  the  fim  man  who  branched  off  from 
the  origiosl  fkoMy.  In  thii  manner  Campbell  of  Strachur  is  alwajs 
eadled  Macsrstair  or  Macartbur,  Campbell  of  Aekniah,  Mactvor,  aiid  a 
tribe' of  the  RobertioBs  ia  Pertbtbire,  desceadautt  frcmt  Strowan,  ate 
alsD  etHei  Claoivor."  .    . 

-  In  another  place  Colond  Stewart  tells  us  that  the  Robertsons 
were  also  called  Clan  Donachie  or  Macconochie,  whic^  m^ana 
the  Bon  of  Duncan.  We  are,  therefore,  quite  persuaded  that  our 
author  will  agree  with  us,  when  vve  suggest  that  the  Gimilw<jns 
or  Macconich  in  Athol,  once  so  numerous,  though  he  says 
tb^  are  now  extinct,  are  nO  other  than  Robertsons,  and  stul 
to  be  found  there  under  that  name.  The  Macrabys,  again,  we 
hav^  no  donht,  are  no  other  ttuin  the  Mcicnabs,  who,  we  un- 
d.eret»id,  stilt  flouriab  id  tihe  very  district  where  they  were  found 
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v\eD  they  raoiced  ia  ihe  name  of  Macral^.  So  muck  for  <^ 
supposed  exbnction  of  these  tribes, — a  point  on  which  our  au<> 
thor  haK  not  exhibited  fatB  customary  penetration. 

Among  the  moat  extraordinary  characters  that  have  figureil 
in  the  Highlands  within  the  laat  centuiy,  was  Rob  Roy  fllac- 

Segor,  of  whose  maimer  of  life,  and  bis  exploits  against  the 
ufce  of  Montrose,  some  curions  particulars  are  mentioned  by 
our  author.  The  duke  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Mac- 
gi^or,  in  cattle  dealing ;  and  the  construction  which  his  grac« 
chose  to  put  on  this  partQershin  waa,  that  he  should  participate 
in  the  gains,  but  any  loss  wnich  nught  ensue  should  be  ex* 
clusively  sustained  by  Macgregor.  He  therefore  took  legal 
measures  against  Macgr^or,  and  had  his  lands  taken  in  ex^ 
cution  for  payment  of  the  debt  which  be  claimed  against  Mao 
gregor,  on  account  of  loss  in  the  cattle  speculation.  Thus 
stripped  of  his  estate,  through  tlie  injustica  of  the  duke^ 
Macgregor  collected  about  twenty  men  of  his  followers,  awl 
with  them  continued,  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  an  open  war 
wunst  th«  duke,  who  he  was  determined  should  not  eu^y, 
with  impunity,  an  estate  which  he  had  acquired  by  means 
which  he  denounced  as  dishonourable  and  unjust.  For  thirty 
years  did  this  man  lery  contributions  on  the  duke  and  his  te- 
nants, without  any  act  of  violence  to  other  parties,  and  (from 
ihe  way  in  which  be  conducted  his  proceedine^),  wiUiont  coi»7 
mitting  any  injustice  against  the  tenants.  His  practice  was  tQ 
give  to  every  tenant  a  regular  receipt  for  what  he  took  from 
him,  as  so  much  accounted  for  to  the  duke.  It  was  usrwtl  in 
those  times  for  the  tenants  to  pay  either  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  rents  in  kind.  Many  of  the  Duke  of  Montxose's  teuanU 
paid  their  rents  in  meal,  which  was  generally  lodged  in  a  store- 
house or  granary,  called  in  Scotland  a  Gimal,  near  the  Loch  of 
Monteath.  It  was  Macgregor's  practice,  when  he  wanted,  a 
supply  of  meal,  to  send  notice  to  a  certain  number  of  the  duke'^ 
tenants,  desiring  them  to  meet  him  on  a  day  which  he  named) 
with  their  horses,  to  carry  home  his  meal.  With  this  requir 
sition  the  tenants,  who  knew  what  the  consequence  of  their 
Don-compliance  would  be,  never  failed  to  comply.  They  met 
at  the  appointed  time  and  place.  He  then  ordered  the  horses 
to  be  loaded  at  this  Gimal,  gave  the  duke's  storekeeper  a  re- 
gular receipt  for  the  quantity  which  be  took,  and  marched 
away,  always  entertaining  the  tenants  very  handsomely,  and 
taking  care  never  to  take  any  meal  which  waa  not  first  lodged 
by  them  in  the  Girnal,  and  thus  given  in  satisfaction  of  their 
'  rent. 

But  Macgregor  did  not  confine  himself  to  taking  the  duke's 
rents  in  kind.    He  sometimes  also  took  care  to  supply  himself 
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.witli  tfaemoBsypayiaeatB  ;  and  of  Aim  our  asthor  mttUiaai* 
.curious  ii    ' 


"  On  one  accuion,  when  Mr.  Graliun  of  KUleani,  tbe  fiKtor 
(ttewarJ),  had  collected  the  teiranti  to  pay  their  rents,  all  Rob  Roy't 
vaea  happeped  to  be  absent,  except  Alexander  Stuart,  "  the  balKe," 
.wbom  I  have  riread^  mentioned.  With  this  tinele  attendant  be  de- 
scended to  Clupellairoch,  where  the  factor  and  the  teoanta  were  a»- 
.sembled.  He  rescbed  the  bouse  after  it  wet  dark,  and,  lookii^  in  at 
M  window,  nw  Killeu-u,  surrounded  by  a  wimber  of  the  tenants,  witii 
a  ba^  full  of  oaonej  which  be  had  receired,  and  wa*  in  the  act  i^  de- 
posKing  in  a  press  or  cupboard,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  he  would 
cheerfully  gi*e  alt  in  the  bag  for  Rob  Roy's  head.  This  notitication 
was  not  Intt  on  the  outtido  visitor,  who  instantly  gave  orders,  in  a 
loud  Toice,  to  place  two  men  at  each  window,  two  at  eai:h  comer,  and 
Tour  at  each  of  two  doors,  thus  appearing  to  have  twenty  men.  Im- 
mediately the  door  opened,  and  he  walked  in  with  his  attendant  cloie 
behind,  each  arftied  with  a  sword  in  his  right  and  a  pistol  in  his  left- 
hand,  and  with  dirks  and  pittols  slung  in  their  belts.  The  company 
stnrted  up,  but  he  desired  them  to  sit  down,  aa  his  busiaen  was  oaiy 
with  Killeam,  whom  he  desired  to  hand  down  the  bag,  and  pot  it  on 
the  table.  When  this  was  done,  he  dcrired  the  money  to  be  coaeted,- 
aod  proper  receipts  to  be  drawn  out,  cntiTying  that  ha  received  die 
money  from  the  Duke  of  Montraaie's  agent,  as  the  duke's  proper^, 
(he  tenants  having  paid  their  rents,  so  that  no  ailer  demand  could  be 
made  on  them,  on  account  of  this  transaction  ;  and  finding  that  some 
of  the  pet^le  had  not  obtained  receipts,  he  desired  the  factor  to 
grant  them  immediately,  *  to  show  his  grace,'  said  he,  '  that  it  is 
from  him  I  take  the  money,  and  not  from  these  honest  men  who  have 
paid  him.'  After  the  whole  was  concluded  he  ordered  supper,  saymE, 
that  as'  he  had  got  the  purse,  it  was  proper  he  should  pay  the  bill; 
and  after  they  hwl  drank  heartily  together  for  several  hours,  be  called 
■hb  bailie  to  produce  bis  dirk,  and  lay  it  nal^  on  the  table.  Killeam 
was  then  sworn  that  he  would  not  move,  nor  direct  any  one  else  to 
move  from  that  spot  for  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  Mai^r^or, 
who  thus  cautioned  him  : — *  If  you  break  yoor  oath,  you  know  what 
you  are  to  expect  in  the  next  world,  and  in  this',— pointing  to  his 
dirk.  He  then  walked  away,  and  was  beyond  pursuit  before  Uie  hour 
expired." 

Another  exploit,  Bomewhat  similar,  is  Burated  by  our  author, 
but  at  too  great  length  for  us  to  present  a  full  extract  of  it. 

An  officer,  with  forty  soldiers,  was  dispatched  from  some  of 
the  garrisons  in  the  low  countries,  with  directions  to  ^^Hebeud 
Macgregpr,  on  account  of  this  war  which  he  thus  carried  on 
gainst  Montrose.  The  movements  of  this  party  wese  watched 
by  Ma<^egor  much  sooner  than  dioy  were  aware  of.  lliey 
proceeded  to  Tayndrum  in  Breadalbane,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  which  Macgregor's  party  h^pened  at  that 
^ime  to  be.    He  himself  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  be^ar,  and 
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■VFeBt  toUie  ion  at  T&yBdrum,  where  the  officer  ftDdiiis  ptrt^ 
were  quartered.  He  walked  into  the  kitchen  in  this  disguiie, 
and  Bat«  down  among  the  soldiers.  They  soon  found  the  beg- 
gar to  be  a  lirely  sarcastic  fellow,  and  a  very  bad  subject  ror 
aome  practical  jokes  which  they  attempted  to  put  upon  him. 
He  pretended  great  anger,  and  tareatened  to  inform  Hob  Roy 
uf  their  conduct  towards  him,  who  was  but  a  poor  harmless 
fellow.  They  immediately  eaked  him  what  he  knew  of  Eob 
Roy,  and  where  that  person  was.  The  be^ar  said  he  knew  him. 
well,  and  also  knew  where  he  then  was.  Of  this  the  sergeant 
of  the  party  informed  the  officer,  who  sending  for  the  beggar, 
engaged  him  to  conduct  himself  and  his  party  to  Crianlancb, 
where  he  said  Rob  Roy  and  his  men  then  were ;  their  arms 
being  lodged  in  one  house,  while  they  themselves  were  sitting 
in  another ;  so  that  it  waa  expected  they  ^rould  fall  aa  easy 
prey.  He  told  them,  besides,  that  Rob  Roy  was  on  very 
friendly  and  intimate  terms  with  him,  sometimes  placing  him 
at  the  head  of  his  table  ;  and  "  when  it  is  dark,"  he  said  to 
the  officer,  "  I  shall  go  forward,  you  will  follow  in  half  an  hour, 
and  when  near  the  house,  rush  on,  place  your  men  at  ihe  back 
of  the  house  ready  to  seize  on  the  arms  of  the' Highlanders, 
while  you  shall  go  round  to  the  front  with  the  sergeant  and 
two  men,  walk  in,  and  call  out  that  the  whole  are  your  pri- 
soners ;  and  don't  be  surprised  although  you  see  me  at  the  head 
of  the  company,"  Accordingly,  when  it  was  dark,  the  beggar 
went  forward,  and  the  officer  with  his  party  followed  at  flie 
appointed  time.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  beggar  and  the 
soldiers  went  part  of  the  way  together;  and  that  on  their  way 
-ibey  had  to  ford  a  rapid  river,  where  the  soldiers  asked  their 
merry  friend,  the  beggar,  to  carry  them  across.  This  he  did, 
sometimes  taking  two  at  a  time,  and  demanding  a  penny 
from  each  for  his  trouble.  The  officer  going  to  the  house  in 
due  time  after  the  beggar,  rushed  in,  accompanied  by  the 
sei^eant  and  three  soldiers.  They  had  scarce  time  to  look  to 
the'  rad  of  the  table,  where  they  saw  the  beggar  standing, 
when  the  door  was  shut,  and  they  were  instantly  seized  by  two 
armed  men  on  each  side,  and  pinioned.  They  were  threatened 
with  instant  death  if  they  uttered  the  least  cry.  The  beggar 
then  went  out  and  c^led  in  the  rest  of  the  party,  two  and  two, 
who  were  all  served  in  the  same  manner.  Having  been  disanned, 
fhey  were  placed  under  a  strong  guard  till  the  morning ;  when, 
after  a  pleimful  breakfast,  they  w»e  released,  on  taking  an  oath 
SD  the  dbk  (before  the  same  man  called  the  Bailie,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  precedii^  story),  to  return  immediately  to  their 
garrison,  without  making  any  further  M.tempt  at  this  time. 
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tbor  ftaaaam  wan,  and  as  btiag  die  bwfal  prixeof  war. 

The  sane  officer  wae  aftemwda  acat  egsHHt  Rob  Rof  to 
-ntheve  hit  former  misfaap ;  bat  ms  agsm,  throng  die  ^ill 
and  actnitf  of  diis  extnu>rdiitti7  ami,  taken  piuoaer  with  faia 
^Mity,  and  the  wbcde  of  them  deprived  of  their  ams.  AD  thia 
seenu  very  strange,  when  we  consider  that  H  was  actoally  done 
within  the  last  century :  and  at  a  time  when  the  gOTennnent 
bad  assoniBd  a  mncb  greater  Authoritf  in  the  Higjlandfcthan 
.lor  niau^  centuries  beCnre. 

**  The  tratb  h,"  ai  <rar  aathc^  otnerrei,  "  the  thing  could  not  bare 
lappeued  halt  it  not  been  for  the  pecoliarky  of  the  man's  character ; 
4br,  with  all  hit  lawleM  spoliadDiis,  and  DDremittiag  acts  of  Tet^eance 
and  robbery  agsmrt  the  Montrose  Ivnily,  he  had  not  an  enemj  in  the 
coontry  bejioed  the  qihere  of  their  inflnence.  He  Derer  hurt,  or 
seddlcd  widi  the  yK^tj  of  a  poor  Ban  ;  and,  as  I  hare  lUted.  wat 
idwsjrs  carefbl  tbtf  Ua  great  enemy  sboold  be  the  principal  and  the 
«aly  •a&rer.  Had  it  been  otherwise  it  wac  impoasSile  that,  notwith- 
standing aD  his  enterprise,  address,  intrepi^y,  and  rt^Iance,  he  cotdd 
have  Umg  escaped  in  a  populous  country,  aiid  with  a  wmrhke  people 
well  qDsImed  to  execate  any  darisg  exploit;  inch  as  a  seizure  of  this 
inan,  had  they  been  hii  enemies  and  wiDing  to  do  bo.  Instead  of  which, 
he  lived  sodally  among  them,— gare  the  edncatioa  of  gentlemen  to 
his-aods,—lreqaented  the  most  populous  towns,  whether  in  Edinburgh, 
i>rdi,  or  fflc^w ;  at  the  same  time  di^i^ing  a  great  and  masterly 
address  in  araidiog  or  ealKng  for  public  notice.' 

.  We  hare  a  similar  instance  of  thia  mixture  of  licentMHuneK 
.with  justice,  and  fierceness  with  humanity,  in  the  history  of 
-Sergeant  Mor  Canterm,  This  Mer  CamNtm  was  «  High- 
lanaier,  who  had  beeo  a  sergeant  in  the  French  serrice,  and  had 
xetumed  to  his  native  countrv  in  1745,  to  take  a  part'  in  the 
rebellion.  In  ctmseqneDce  of  bis  haying  served  with  the  rebels, 
and  having  been  a  noted  man,  be  took  refuge  with  some  dea- 

E irate  adventorem  in  the  mount^ns,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
ighlands,  where  they  Uved  by  plunder.  He  would  by  BO 
means  suffer  any  violence  to  be  committed  gainst  Uioee  who 
-were  attadied  to  the  same  cause,  but  uwftys  poteoted 
their  property  and  persons.  The  same  protection  was 
extended  to  those  who  were  wise  enough  to  purdiaae  it 
by  paying  black  mail;  that  is,  a  certam  sum  in  money 
or  in  goods,  as  the  consideration  of  being  exempt  from  the 
plunder  of  their  cattle  or  otfier  property.  /To  these  eng^e- 
ments  he  was  most  scrupulously  faithful,  boliiijig,it  ap<untol 
honour  to  regard  tbem  to  the  letter-  Our  aulhw  menUona  the 
following  instance  of  bis  honourable  forbeftraoce':  ,  ,  .  . 
■  '  ■  3  ■       ' 
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■  **0»  one  eecttion '  WabM  wUh  ao  oSceror  t^  gBrrigtm  of  Fert 
WUIiam,  on  the  roouDtaV>4  rof  Lpcbaber.  .  The  offiaer  told  kim  that  he 
siupected  he  bad  lou  hit  way ;  andi  having  a  large  sum  gf  mofiey  f«r 
the  garrboD,  was  afraid  of  .meeting  the  Sergeant  Mor;  he  thsrefore 
requested  that  the  stranger  would  accompauy  him  on  hia  road.  The 
other  agreed ;  and  while  they  talked  on,  they  talked  much  of  the 
■ergeant  and  his  feata,  the  officer  using  much  freedom,  calling  him 
irobper,  murderer — *  Stop  there!'  interrupted  his  companion,  'he 
does,  indeed,  take  the  cattle  of  the  nhigs,  and  you  Sassenacbi,  hut 
neither  be  nor  his  ceetnachs  ever  shed  innocent  blood,  except  onCe, 
added  he,'''  that  I  was  unfortunate  at  Braemar,  when  a  man  was  killed^ 
but  I  immediately  ordered  the  creacA  (spoil)  to  be  abandoaed,  and  left 
to  the  owners;  rctreUiqgas  fast  ai  we  could  after  «uch  a  misfortune., 
'  You ! '  MJd  the  officerj '  what  had  yoa  to  do  with,  the  aSalr  J '  '  I  aw 
John  Du  Cameron ;  I  am  the  sergeant..  There  is. the  road  to  laver- 
locby ;  you  cannot  now  mistake  it.  You  nod  your  money  are  safe. 
Tell  your  sovemor  to  send  a  more  wair  messenger  for  his  gold :  tell 
him  also,  that  although'  an  outlaw,  and  forced  to  live  on  the  public, 
iam  a  soldier  as  well  as  himself,  and  would  despise  taking  his  gold 
from  a  defenceless  man  who  conBded  in  me.'  Tha  officer  lost  no  time 
In  reaching  the  garrison,  and  never  forgot  the  adventure,  which  he 
frequently  related. 

.  "  Soon  after  this,  the  Sergeant  Mor  was  betrayed  by  a  treacheioua 
friend,  and  taken  by  a  par^  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  (aflo- 
wards  sir  Hector)  Munro.  ,  This  huipened  at  the  farm  of  I^non  in: 
Bannocb)  where  he  was  in  the  haoit  of  sleeping  in  cafety,  till  tfact 
ni^t,  when  it  is  said  that  his  landlord  sent  notice  to  Lieut.  Muoro, 
who  was  stationed  two  miles  distant.  Cameron  slept  in  a  barn,  his 
arms  having,  as  was  supposed,  been  secretly  removed  by  his  false 
friend.  He  was  found  asleep,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  seized 
him  ;  but  being  a  pOwerftil  man  he  shook  them  sU  off,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  door,  where  he  was  overpowered  by  those  on  the  out^e. 
He  threw  off  one  of  the  soldiers  with  such  force  ^ftinst  the  wall  of  the 
barn,  that  he  was  long  disabled  by  the  bruises.  Cameron  was  carried 
to  Perth,  and  tried  before  the  court  of  Justiciary  for  the  murder  in 
Braenar,  and  various  acts  of  theft  and  cattle  stealing.  One  of  those 
acts  of  theft  was  stealing  from  the  Duke  of  Athol's  parka,  at  Blair, 
twowedders;  which  the  party  killed  for  food  on  their  retreat  from 
Braemar.  Cameron  was  executed  at  Perth,  on  the  iiSd  November, 
I75S,  and  hung  ia  chains." 

Many  other  well-anthenticated  instances  of  fidelity,  and 
the  loftiest  Beotiment  of  honour,  might  ,be  mentjoned  as  oo 
cujTiog  not  only  among  the  peofde  of  the  Highlands  in  general^ 
btlt  even  among  thoae  of  them,  who,-  like  the  Serjeant  MoT' 
and  Hob  Roy,  have,  by  the  coorsse  which  they  puifiueid,broi^Itt^ 
tfae  character  of  tbe  whole  people  into  ^oiwlit,  dxuiA^  a  E^at. 
part  of  (^  last  cenlnrr,  and  exhibited  th^m  Itt  a-owtion  of  map: 
nstdanandxatde  itaaiflia.  The  cue  of  tbe  Highlander  who 
acted  w>  notdy  towaidi  tbe  nnfortaoate  Prince  C  wlei  Edwud, 
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*ft&t  tbe  b»td«  or  Cullodeti  (his  mibe  im  Aiak  vts'Ktniiedy). 
^eems'still  more  worthy  of  compassion  timn  that  of  Serjeaot 
Mor.  The  stem  6delity  with  which  be  resisted  all  temptatioiuf 
and  bribes  to  betray  the  coDfidence  re|>oded  in  hin^-^the  gene- 
rosity aod  zeal  with  which  he  conducted  himself  towards  th^ 
yofortunate  wanderer  who  placed  himself  in  his  power,  wer^ 
circumstances  as  noble  as  could  well  distinguish  the  character 
t>f  ahuman  being.  The  man,  however,  was  handed  at  Inverness 
for  stealing  a  cow — that  is,  for  seizing  and  dnving  off  a  cow 
which  belonged  to  a  man  with  whom  he  was  at  feud.  -  , 

There  are  also  many  instances  of  the  stem  and  uardnUing 
discountenance  with  which  the  Highlaad«8  visit  t^ose  who 
hare  been  guilty  of  great  crimes.  Our*  author  mentions  two 
which  have  occurred  within  his  owp  remembrance.  Two  men 
crossing  Loch  Tay  in  a  boaf,  were,  when  near  the  ndddle  of 
ihe  lake,  observed  by  the  people  on  shore  to  stand  tip  in  thd 
boat  as  if  struggling  violently,  and  then  suddenly  to  sit  Of 
ull  down.  When  the  boat  reached  the  shore  one  of  the  men 
was  qiissing.  His  companion  stated  tl^t  the  other  was  intoxi- 
cated, had  quarrelled  with  him  in  the  boat,  and  risen  to  strike 
bim,  but  his  loot'slipped,  and  he  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 
This  story  was  not  oelieved,  because  the  survivor  was  known 
t»  be  T«ry  quarrelsome  and  passionate,  and  was  of  craat  bodily 
streogtlu  He  was  there  fore  committed  to  jul  and  tried,  but 
waa  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence.  Onhis  return  to  his  native 
place,  where  the  circumstance  bad  occurred,  it  appeared  that' 
there  was  a  firm  conviction  entertained  of  his  guut.  He  was; 
not  maltreated,  nor  upbraided,  nor  insulted.;  but  every  tnan'& 
back  was  turned  upon  him.  No  man  would  speak  to  him.. 
Thja  he  endured  for  some  time ;  but  at  last  he  leit  (be,  country, 
and  W9S  heard  of  no  piore.  In  another  case,  a  young  wpmtui, 
W«9  found  'drowned  in  a  .flax-pool,  on  Ute  EOMgia  of  wb«^ 
thwe  were  many  traces  of  strngghng,  and  strone  marks- of  no-, 
lance  on  the  body.  It  was  evident  loat  ^e  hadlteen  ntsnlerad: 
and  forced  into  the  water.  A  young  mui  who  had  been  her 
aweetheart  was  snspected  of  tne  murder— ^tas  triedj  aod  ac- 
quitted for  want  of  evidence.  But  there  was  ^dence  enough 
to  satisfy  his  nei^ibmirs.  He  reached  home  after  his  acquit- 
tal on  Saturnday  night,  and  seat  day  toolc  ha.  seak  in  churefa.: 
TW  whole  of  diat  part  of  the  church,  in  whioh  he  sate  m* 
deserted.  After  service,  when  Jhe  appeared  in  the  dutrchiyfirdy 
Ik  was  leit  standing  alons—^no  one  would  spe«k-tO'-hiia^-«n 
Ins  way  home,  all  Uiose  on  the  same  j»ad  harried  anoijir  befoM- 
hiiDt  (»■  lagged  b^iad,  leavii^  hiin«k>De.  Uiisiras  more  Alow 
he>oonkl  b^r.  He  disappeared  thataaniejaigfat^  nhd  WMianh 
Iwnd  of  altervatds.    Cfaii  authac  «k)u:aet^«aittnid^nt-^»i 
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tisitaiion  of  public  opinion  is  peculiar'  to  the  Highlands.  H 
la  enough  to  say,  that  where  it  is  so  often  and  so  stFoiigi^ 
exhibited,  it  marks  a  high  tone  of  moraf  feeling  in  the  people.- 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subjeot,  we  xaatt  giva  thtl 
following  curious  instance  of  fidelity,  in  which  oar  teaders  may 
recognise  the  original  of  Davie  Gellady  in  the  novel  of  WaveHyi 

"  In  the  years  1746  and  1747>  some  of  the  gentlemen  *  'aho  had 
been  out'  in  the  rebellion,  were  occaaionally  concealed  in  a  deep  woody 


den  near  my  grandfather's  house.  A  poor  hnlF-witted  creature,  brought 
up  about  the  house,  was,  along  with  many  othen,  mtn»tad  with  th9 
secret  of  their  concealment,  and  employed  in  supplying  ffiara  witb 
aecessaricB.  It  was  Bupposed  tliat  when  the  troopt  came  round  9w 
their  usual  learchet,  they  woold  not  imagine  that  he  could  be  iatruttadi 
with  so  important  a  secret,  and,  consequently,  no  questtona  would  bq 
odied.  One  day,  two  ladies,  friends  of  the  gentlemen,  wished  to  visit 
tliem  in  their  cave,  and  asked  Jamie  Forbes  to  show  them  the  way» 
feeing  that  they  came  from  the  house,  and  judging  from  their  manner 
diat  they  were  friends,  he  did  not  object  to  their  request,  and  wallted 
away  before  them.  When  they  had  proceeded  a  short  way,  one  of  the 
ladies  ollered  him  five  shillinga.  1  he  instant  he  saw  the  money,  be' 
put  his  hands  behind  his  back,  ^nd  seemed  to  lose  all  recollection. 
'  He  did  not  know  what  they  wanted ; — he  never  saw  the  gentlemen',' 
and  knew  nothing  of  them;'  and,  turning  away,  walked  in  a  quite 
contrary  direction.  When  questioned  afterwards  why  he  ran  away 
from  the  ladies,  he  answered,  that  when  he  saw  such  a  sum,  (fi^e  shil- 
Ki^  was  a  sum  of  value  seventy  years  ago,  and  would  have  bought  two 
•bocp  m  the  Hi^Iands,)  he  suspected  they  had  no  good  intenticRi,. 
•od  that  their  fine  clothes  and  fair  words  were  meant  to  entrap  the 
^ntlemen." 

It  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  fanciful  to  ascribe  the  religious 
habits  of  a  people  to  tlie  peculiar  situation  of  tlie  Higblandera 
—to  the  innuence  of  wild  and  romaotac  scenery — to  me  «ltra-t 
wdinary  appearances  of  nature  in  the  dreary  solitudes  of  a 
monntamons  countiy — to  the  constant  imprectuon  of  the  imi»&> 
diate  interference  of  the  Deity,  and  the  habitual  reference  to  t^ 
exercise  of  ftlmigfaty  power.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken 
in  the  fact,  that  there  is  among  the  Higtuaodera,  of  tdl  ranks,  » 
^meratioD  for  all  matters  of  religion,  and  a  disposition  towards 
the  strict  observance  of  all  its  duties,  more  widely  diffused, 
snd  ntoducing  a  more  sensible  effect  upon  their  Conduct,  than 
w  to  DC  found  among  any  people  with  whose  history  and  babit& 
we  have  any  acquaintaaoew  -i  ' 

It  has  been  very  trelyi  a^d'by  Dalrymple,  ^t  the  HigUbaidit 
»f  Scotland  is  the  only  oounti^  in  Burope  that  has  oerer  been 
dntrscted  by  religious  controi^isy,  or  suffered- from  rel^ousr 
^eoacotitxi.  Tbts  has  net  proceeded  Irom  any  indifference  ta 
tdie  qut^ect,  but  rather  from  the  absence  of  all  dtsposidoB  t» 
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(logntttige  or  dispute.  Heir  fervent  pletjr — their  firm  adh«reD0» 
to  the  liiiiple  principles'  of  the  Cmistun  religioii--aD<l  their 
implicit  reference  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hare  secured  dlen 
from  those  evils  and  distzactioaB  to  which  countries,  regarding 
themselves  as  enlightened,  have  be^  subjected.  Presbyterian* 
■—UtiB  members  of  the  Scots  Episcopal  Church,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  are  the  only  denomination  of  Christians  to  be  found 
irithin  the  Highlands,  with  a  few  inconsiderable  exceptions  in 
tome  of  the  border  conntries.  Presbyterianism,  being  the 
established  reli^on  of  Scotland,  has  also  become  the  prevailing 
form  in  the  Highlands.  Bnt  there  are  still  many  tfistricts  in 
which  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  have  retained  the  old 
established  Eptscop^  religion,  and  a  few  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  contmnes  to  prevail. 

Many  circnmstances  in  Ae  character  of  the  Highlanders  tend 
to  maVe  them  averse  to  change ;  and,  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
importance  as  their  religion,  and  on  which  dieir  feelings  were 
so  strong,  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  introduce  any  in- 
novation. Besides  the  political  reasons  which  eneaged  the 
greater  number  of  the  clans  to  join  the  royal  party  during  the 
great  civil  wars,  religions  motives  had  also  a  considerable  kf 
flnence,  and  they  long  resisted  the  establishment  of  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  cnurch  government  after  the  law  had  extended  it 
over  the  i^ole  kingdom.  Nor  can  we  wondw  at  the  aversion 
of  a  people  so  simple  in  their  habits — so  determined' in  their 
adherence  to  that  which  they  considered  right — and  so  little 
given  to  religious  disputation,  to  any  change  in  the  mode  of 
worship  which  they  themselves  ano  their  forefathers  bad  so 
long  scrupulously  observed,  and  which  was  sanctified  in  their 
estimation  by  so  many  solemn  and  affecting  circumBtaneesi. 
In  the  statistical  account  of  ScotJbmd  there  is  contained  an  ae- 
connt  of  a  very  remariuible  instance  of  this  aversion,  triiicb  wn 
see  is  also  noticed  in  the  work  before  as.  It  occnrred  in  th& 
parish  of  Olenorchy. 

This  parish  is  situated  in  the  more  northern  and  most  remote^ 
part  of  the  comity  of  Argyle.  After  the  Presbyterian  retignn 
had  been  established  by  law  throughout  the  kingdom  of  SocA' 
hmd,  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  Glenorchy  under  the  old  establishment,  waa 
directed  by  the  Dnke  of  Argyle  to  surrender  his  cbai^  to  a 
Presbyterian  incumbent.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  exceedingly  hclovtd 
by  his  puishioners^,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man  wol  wordiy 
M  the  estimation  in  which  they  held  him.  He,  however,  prepann 
to  obey  the  directions  of  the  Dnke  of  Aigyle,  and  to  sorrender 
his  parish  to  the  new  cleigymon.  This  latter  graitleman  arrived. 
00  a  Slitarday  evening  to  take  possession  of  the  Ihring,  b«t  waa 
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•imfniMd  to  find  tlwt  no  indrndaal  in  the  pariah  would  ^>eak 
to  nim,  or  pay  any  regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  came. 
Kvery  door  was  shut  against  him  except  that  Qf  Mr.  Lindsay, 
who  received  him  with  kindness  and  hoBpitallty.  Next  day^ 
being  Sunday,  the  new  clergyman  went  to  the  church  to  perfbrm 
divine  serrice.  There  he  found  the  whole  population  of  the 
pari3h  assemhled  in  the  church-yard,  hut  they  did  not  ent^r  th^ 
(^urch.  No  one  spoke  to  him — ^nor  was  there  the  least  aois« 
Of  violence.  But,  when  he  attempted  to  enter  the  church,  he 
"was  at  once  surrounded  hy  twelve  men,  fuUy  armed,  who  told 
him  that  he  muBt  accompany  them.  Hr.  Lindsay,  who  had  ai> 
tended  hia  suest  to  the  church^yard,  seeing  this  violence, 
inflated  them  to  desist;  but  all  his  intreaties  were  diere- 
garded.  His  parishioners  had  resolved  on  the  course  they 
would  pursue,  and  no  consideration  could  induce  them  to 
change  it.  They  marched  away  with  the  new  minister  to  the 
boundary  of  the  parish,  a  bagpiper  playing  before  them  as  they 
-went.  There  they  maJie  the  astonished  and  terrified  Presbyr 
terian  take  on  oatn  on  the  Bible  never  to  return  or  attempt  t? 
disturb  Mr.  Lindsav.  The  good  man  kept  his  oath.  But  th« 
synod  of  Argyle,  wnose  immediate  authonty  was  thus  strangely 
Violated,  were  exceedingly  incensed,  and  threatened  to  enforce 
ihe  law  and  punish  the  authors  of'this  outrage.  Nevertheless, 
when  they  found  that  the  parishioners  were  perfectly  unanimous, 
and  were  thoroughly  determined  to  resist  to  the  iittermost  any 
renewed  attempt  to  force  upon  them  a  Presbyterian  cle^yman, 
and  to  displace  Mr.  Lindsay,  it  was  thought  prudent  not  to  push 
the  matter  further.  And  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  Mr. 
Lindsay  lived  for  thirty  years  after  this  occurrence,  and  died 
the  ^iscopal  clergyman  of  Glenorchy,  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
wssion  of  the  hving — loved  and  revered  by  all  the  inhabiUints 
of  the  parish. 

Connected  with  the  religions  feelings  of  the  Highlanders  was 
the  opinion  which  universally  prevailed  among  them  of  the  in- 
.flicUoo  of  Divine  vengeance  even  in  this  life  on  the  authors  of 
any  snorraous  crime.  Our  author  seems  disposed  to  rate  theqi 
more  highly  for  this  opinion  than  seems  to  us  to  be  consiateot 
witii  sound  and  sober  principles.  The  prevalence  of  such  opi- 
nions rather  indicates  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  system  of  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world.  It  is  not  countenanced  by  any 
thing  in  revealed  religion,  nor  can  it  well  be  inferred  by  any 
deductions  of  reason,  or  the  course  of  human  experience.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  discreditable  rather  to  the  understuiding 
than  to  the  morality  of  ibis  people.  But  our  author  has  given 
■a.  most  striking  instance  of  the  powerful  effects  which  such  an 
opinion  can  poduce.  and  the  focce  of  feeling  with  which  it  is 
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mmdai,  ia  •  emtc  i»fatth  eaaaai  fcfl  Mort  puwuMly  to  eirilft 
the  •jwpttby  of  every  kmtaae  aad  tefceting  mind ; 

<•  Tbe  belief  tbstpaoiibnatf  of  tbccncltj,  oppfrww.  gc  ^mb»- 
3nct  oTan  indin^ial  deaceaded  a  «  cone  on  hit  fJuUren  to  the  thvd 
or  fbard)  genendon,  was  not  oDoSned  to  the  cosnioa  petf^  AQ 
nmki  were  iafloeDced  hj  k.  bdiermg  that  if  the  cnne  did  Dot  &B 
vpoa  the  fint  or  Jeoood  genendoa.  it  vooU  inerilablf  de«md  opoM 
ttetBeeesding.  Thel«teCalaBeIC«B^>beIlorGleiilrDiiretuiieddii( 
Miaf  threarli  a  epatae  of  daty  jem^  imeiemitie  with  the  wotid,  at 
1  agew  of  Ibe  4gd  regjatet,  aod  of  loariaea.  Be  waa  gna^oa  af 
Om  Land  ti  qhahoa^who  coMwanJad  cfca  lailitatT at  the  laa—m 
9raMeo.aMdiriwlkediaibelKnlof  aieaeo-|k)«a,  whmha 
aad  Wf  BCK  woe  hoapftaUj  Feceired  as  fiiead^  aad  antertaiaed  a 
IbftBight  bdore  the  exeeatioa  of  bk  oiden.  He  wai  |il^i>^  at  caad> 
with  tile  fknuly  when  the  Gnt  fbot  was  fired,  and  the  morderoaa  aceaa 
commenced.  Colimel  Cara[^n  was  an  additioaal  "■[''■■"  bi  the  494 
regimeDt  in  171S>  and  was  pat  on  hair-paj.  He  tbett  entered  the 
marines,  and  in  1762  was  M^or,  wrth  the  breret  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
ColoDelf  and  commanded  SOOorhts  corps  at  the  Harannah.  In  ITTl^ 
be  wai  ordered  to  soperiotend  the  execution  of  the  MAiteoce  of  a  court- 
auiUalonasofcber  of  marraes,  condemned  to  be  sbot.  A  repute  re  wat 
acat,  bat  the  whole  cerenieny  of  the  execntioii  was  to  proceed  nntil 
tbc  cfiminal  was  npna  his  knees,  with  a  cap  over  his  eyes,  (Hepasad  ta 
yacorra  the  roHef.  it  was  then  he  was  to  be  infbnned  of  bis  parAw> 
N»  persan  was  to  tie  told  previoaaly,  and  Colaoel  Campbell  was  d^ 
(acted  net  to  infonn  even  the  firing  party,  who  were  warned  that  tha 
signal  to  file  would  be  the  waving  of  a  white  handkerchief  by  tba 
commanding  officer.  When  all  was  prepared,  and  the  cdergyman  had 
left  the  prisoner  on  his  knees,  in  momentary  expectation  of  his  EaUt 
^nd  the  firing  party  were  looking  with  intense  attentioa  for  the  signal. 
Colonel  Campbell  pat  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  the  reprieve,  and 
!n  polling  out  the  packet,  the  white  handkerchief  accompanied  it,  and 
catiBfaiDg  the  eyes  of  tbe  party,  they  fired,  and  the  nnfortaiiate  prisoner 
was  shot  dead. 

■■  Tba  paper  dropped  throagh  Colooel  CampbelPs  fingetv,  aod, 
4dappang  his  hand  to  bis  forehead,  he  esdaimcd,  *  Tba  corse  of  God 
IM  of  Gknco  is  here ;  I  am  an  unfortoaate  mined  man,'  He  derired 
tbeaoldiers  to  be  sent  to  the  barrades,  iastamly  quitted  the  parade 
fod  soon  afterwards  retired  front  tbs  service.  This  retirement  waa 
not  the  result  of  any  reflection  or  reprimand  on  account  of  ihia 
pnfortunate  a^r,  as  it  was  known  to  be  entirely  accidental. .  The 
nnpretsion  on  bis  mind,  however,  irae  never  effiiceX  Nor  is  the  mao- 
lacre  and  the  judgment  which  the  people  believe  has  fallen  on  the  de- 
scendaots  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  tragedy,  effiiced  from  their 
recollection.  They  carefiilly  note,  that,  while  the  family  of  the  un- 
fertunate  genllemsn  who  sufiered  is  still  entire,  and  his  estate  pre- 
served  in  direct  male  succession  to  his  posterity,  this  is  not  die  case 
with  tbe  family,  posterity,  and  estates  of  thoee  who  were  the  prin- 
cipals, proaiQten,  and  acton  in  this  Uack  affiur." 
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'  A^£t  tJkese  liMt^  and  imperfeot  notices  of  ftqufe  of  the.nex* 
ifttrikio^  peoulianties  of  the  HigU»ndeia,  as  they  l)aye  occurred 
to  uB  in  the  perusal  of  the  intereeting  volumes  before  us,  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  pass  to  the  other  parts  of  the  work.  The 
reraaioing  portions  of  it,  though  they  relate  entirely  to  th*  of- 
faira  of  the  gallant  autbor'a  counhymen,  extend  to  matters  nof 
at  all  comprehended  within  tha(;  view  to  which  our  attenlioa 
has  hitherto  been  confined.  We  have  hitherto  touched  upoQ 
nothing  but  what  relates  tp  the  character  of  this  people  as  it 
existed  under  the  system  of  clan-ship,  or  has  remained  unaf- 
fected by  the  great  changes  which  more  modem  times  havo 
)»roducea  in  their  poUtical  situaticm.  It  is  to  that  situation 
that  the  remaining  put  of  the  work  of  Colonel  Stewart  atmosl 
entirely  relates.  He  enters  very  fully  into  the  present  condi- 
fiioD  of  the  peopts  under  the  change  of  system,  on  ^e  part  of 
the  landlordsi  which  has  taken  place  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  and  then  gives  (what  coUstitutes  the  most  bulky  and, 
we  doubt  not,  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  Uie  most  in* 
terestinE  part  of  the  work),  a  history  of  the  military  services  of 
.the  Highland  regiments.  This  history  is  sketched  by  our  author 
with  much  fidehtv  and  animation,  and  embraces  cumeroua  aur 
,th«QtMi  documents  and  iienatives  of  the  higheit  interest.  If 
it  were  not  that  on  the  first  portion  of  the  work  we  have  almost 
.exhausted  the  space  which  we  can  reasonably  afford  to  th« 
.notice  Qf  one  pMblication,  we  could  find*  in  the  military  histoi^ 
of  these  regiments,  ample  materials  for  amusement  and  iu- 
ftruction — new  opportunities  for  observing  the  peeuUartties  of 
jthe  Highland  character. 

Of  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the  present  condir 
^ion  of  the  people,  and  notices  the  changes  which  have  been 
introduced  by  speculators  in  land,  or  speculating  landlords,  we 
can  only  say  that  it  has  excited  in  our  minds  the  most  painful 
i^elings,  It  will  be  seen  that  our  ajithor  is  warmly,  even  enthur 
;tiasticwly,aUached  to  the  Highlands,  and  entertains  the  most  exr- 
lUbed  opinicm  of  the  character  of  the  people,' — that  he  is  disposed 
to  atta-tbutfl  many  of  their  virtues  to  «ie  peculiarity  of  their  situa- 
4ion  Qitder  the  ancient  BysteM — to  the  intimate  connexion  which 
«tthdisted  between  the  highest  rank  and  the  lowest — to  the 
'idutualitT  of  interest  and  the  unity  of  feeling  which  prevmled 
lamong  tnem.  Whatever,  therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  disturb 
that  stata*f  society — to  dissolve  the  connexion  which  in  more 
,ancient  times  subsisted  between  the  chief  and  his  clansmen — 
and  more  recently  between  ^  landlord  and  hia  tenants,  is  not 
Jl^ely  to  me^et  >nth  his  approbation.  But  when  we  consider 
the  facts,  strong  and  conclusive,  by  which  he  has  supported 
.hi*  ojunions,  however  much  we  may  be  disposed  Xfi  viudicate 
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th*  rights  of  taBdownen  to  atb}!  thenadves  of  »tt  iMr  lagA 
pmileges, — howerer  msch  we  may  coneor  in  thefrinciplflB  flf  - 

political  economiBts,  who  tesch  ns  that  tvch  cnterpriMa  cad 
■peculations  tend  to  the  puMic  benefit  Bomethingwe  nnotaUov 
for  mere  hunmn  feeliogg,  and  aoHie  <)oabts(Tay  atrcMigdeabts) 
how  fiir  any  proepect  of  puUic  kdTantage,  or  the  «stxamt  of 
any  prirata  nght  is  juatifiable  where  so  moch  actaal  nisefy  is 

Sroduced.  Our  aataor,  indeed,  takes  moch  higher  gnnn^  H« 
ispnies  the  wisdom  of  permitting  many  of  tneee  efaangea  ott 
grooDdB  of  pubhc  policy,  and  as  they  afiect  the  vital  iotesesia 
of  ibe  natioa  at  lai^  ;  and  gives  maay  instaacea  vAuxk,  be- 
sides the  expulsion  and  expatriation  of  many  wMthy  families. 
the  rain  and  destniction  of  the  indindoals  by  whom  these 
scheDoe*  have  been  attempted  to  be  ezecsted  have  been  among 
their  coBseqaences.  He  gives,  besides,  so  many  inalsnces  oi 
the  relentless  persevenmce  with  which  these  sch^oes  wen 
piotecated,  of  their  baneful  ^ects  npon  the  tnwrala  of  the 
people  and  the  appearance  of  the  coaalry,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  resist  the  str^tgth  of  his  appeal  to  the  princifrfas 
of  Dumanity  and  joatice.  At  the  same  tune  it  is  pwin,  that 
M>  long  as  individuals  think  tbey  have  a  pro^tect  of  iBcreasing 
their  incomes  by  changing  the  mode  of  mamkgine  their  estates, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  uiat  a  regard  to  the  feSings  and  the 
comforts  of  anciott  tenants  or  humble  eottaeers  can  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  rasort  to  those  plana  fer  l£e  impr«vei&Mkt 
of  income.  And  yet -can  we  wonder  lint  -the  feebngs  of  our 
anttioi  are  strongly  excited  by  the  mode  in  which  such  pro- 
jected improv^aents  are  conducted,  when  we  hear  such  facts 
stated  as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  foUowii^  extract. 

"^  Reports  are  pabliihed  of  the  unprecedented  Increase  of  HSi 
fisberiM  en  the  coaat  of  the  Highlands,  proceeding,  as  it  is  said,  from 
the  late  unprovementt ;  whereas  it  is  wdl  Imown  that  the  increase  » 
almostentirely  occasioDedby  the  retort  of  fishers  from  the  sooib.  Te 
form  an  ides  of  the  ectitnation  in  which  Highlaad  fishenneD  are  hMt 
apd  the  little  share  the}'  have  in  those  improTeioaiis  of  the  fisheries 
noticed  )□  the  newspsperi,  we  may  turn  to  an  advettieeiaent  in  the. 
Inverness  uewspaperi,  describing  sixty  lots  of  land  ^a  b«  let  io  thst 
country  for  fishing  stations.  To  this  notice  is  addad  «  dedaration  tiiat 
B*  decided  preference  lot/Z  6e  given  to  stranqers.'  Thus,  while  an 
the  one  hand,  the  unfortunate  natives  are  driven  frpm  tbeir  &rnia  in 
the  interior,  a  decided  preference  is  given  to  strangers  to  settle  oa  the 
ooast,  and  litde  hope  left  for  them  save  that  those  invitefflram  a  dis- 
tance will  na  accept  the  oSer.  When  tbey  see  thems^vei  tbni  le* 
Jeoted  both  as  cultivators  and  fishermen,  what  can  be  expected  but 
despondency,  indtdence,  and  a  total  neglect  of  aU  iB^rovement  er 
exertion?" 
It  is  ynpossible  for  us  to  enter  at  tiiis  tims  into  any  fiutinr 
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(H^nriniitHm  or  ibecondnct  of  theme  HighUod  proprietors  it'faoBe 
preee0d»g«' ftre  teprobkted  in -this  work.  The  fbllowing  pUi6 
infereuces,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  -dispate— that  a  change 
such  as  has  been  wrought  in  ttie  Highlands  by  the  abolition'  of 
the  heritable  jurisdictions,  by  the  breaking  np  of  the  «hole 
■yfateiB  of  clanship,  and  by  tite  introduction  of  the  itaodem 
modes  of  hnsband^  and  grazing,  must,  in  itself,  bate  produced 
%  gfeat  deal  of  misery  amon?  a  people  of  the  habits  and  dispo- 
siBOHfl  we  have  been  describing ;  that  to  soften' the  tomsition, 
and  render  ttie  change  gradual,  is  to  diminish  the  pressure  Of 
misery  tims  necessarily  produced ;  and  that  to  accelerate  the 
process  is  to  a^ravate  the  infliction.  And  if  it  be  trae,  at 
«rar  author  states  (we  beliere  it  is  not  disputed),  that  in  stSine 
cases  the  influence  of  the  most  powerfal  mmilies;  and  of  the 
neetm  wealth,  has  been  nsed  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
tms  diange  more  speedy  in  some  districts ; — if  in  those  districts 
hundreds  of  the  ancient  tenants  have  been  forced  by  thestrong 
arm  of  the  law  fl^m  tlieir  ancient  posaesaiona,  all  ailment  as 
to  the  general  or  special  policy  of  these  acts  is  quite  in  vain. 
Our  understandings  and  our  hearts  must  alike  at^nowledga 
that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  those  principled  and  thcwe 
fefdings  which  ought  for  ever  to  be  held  sacred.  We  ciinnot 
bnt  wish  that,  at  least  in  our  days,  such  things  had  not  been ; 
that  ihere  bad  been  no  attempt  to  ai^ue  down  tiwse  caei  Of 
idutreti  which  ou^t  never  to  have  been  heard. 

A  mere  unimportant  injury  of  which  ourauthor  complcinson 
behalf  of  his  country  is,  tiie  dilspan^inent  of  the  character  of 
the  people  l^  some -modem  writers,  by  some  evenof  tiiosewho 
profees  to  have  written  frbm  personal  observation.  On  the  whole, 
we  do  not  think  that  many  injuries  of  this  kind  have  beeit  in- 
flicted upon  the  Highlancfsrs.  Their  character  has,  we  really 
believe,  oeen  more  seriously  injured  by  iajudicious  paoe^ycics^ 
and  by  the  vulgar  popularity  which  it  has  lately  obtained,  man  by 
any  deliberate  misstatements,  or  accidental  misrepresentation. 
,TKjs  vulgar  admiration,  and  the  stupid  prtases  of  men  ignorant 
dike  of  the  excellencies  or  defects  of  the  character  of  thb 
people,  has  probably  tended  to  excite  the  spleen  Of  those  writers 
wiiose  calumnies  are  most  warmly,  and  we  may  say  for  the 
most  part,  satislactorily,  refuted  by  Colonel  Stewart.  One 
writer,  Dr.  Macculloch,  has,  in  a  recmt  work,  the  following 


passage:  "They  (the  Highlanders)  are  every  where  notedly 
averse  to  tiie  army,  and  I  do  not  say,  without  aotauUmt  infitnmmr- 
tion,  that  it  probably  would  be  impossible  to  raise  a  srqgle 


averse  to  tiie  army,  and  I  do  not  say,  without  eumadaat  i^mm»- 
tion,  that  it  probably  would  be  impossible  to  raise  a  srqgle 
recruit  by  beat  of  drum,  or  a  single  volunteer  for  the  tunr 
throughout  the  islands.  It  is  douptful  if  the  whole  UlaiKR 
poisesa  at  this  moneat  on«  hundred  men  in  both  B^rviceii. 
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§ksf,  with  a  popufativM  of-  \6,0OQ,  iat  Twt-  a.inm  in  tk$  arm^^ 

Ivt  anpther  passage  the  saxae.Kriterj  w/*,  "  if  ic^rnUs  shiw^ 

)be  raised  >a  i)ie   isIaQdar   they  would  be  fonod  in  lal^* 

the  Long  inland,"    Thew  af»  BUstatemeDt» 

L  tTHim^aotly    refuted  by  oar.  autlior.  Jif 

!  reeimental  returas   and  otbei  iadi^^aUft 

732 :  mea  enlisted  for    ^e    76t^'  oiSfnetA 

fs  eilate  in  the.  Long  hland;  And,  that  dnr- 

;  inctudit^  those  serving  ia  marching  se^ 

of  Skyehadatone  time  3,680  mep  in  aims iQ 

ce.    Our  author,  after  correcting  t^s*  Biii»- 

a  the  following  animated  terms: 

.    **  Ai  I  bwve  ivrred  irSth  many  a  good  and  brave  soldier  frbca  tbat 

iriaiid  <S1^),  and  aa  I  hare  observed  s  stronger  eenie  of.  rcfigiOD,  • 

julearer  knawledge-of  their  faitb,  aod  wore  general,  intelligence  <>»•» 

is  usually  found  among  tbecomniaQ  people. of  any  eouiury,  witk.|ii>u:k 

noora)  feeling,  industry,  aud  capability   In  the  Hightanda,  1  may  be 

allowed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  statements  which  luUitate  against  the 

mitlencG  of  my  ofrn  senses,  and  what  I  have  seen  with  nty  own  eyes; 

I  may  be  ollomd  to  express  pily  and  synipatby  Tor  an  anfortonate  race 

«rho  Bufier  >0  severely,  and  wbo  are  'iu  the  progress  of  sufiering  still 

more,  firom  these  prejudiced  and  distorted  views  of  their  character.— 

Mut  thejf  idU  not  atffvT  alone ;  if  the  modern  system  i*  pursued — iTaB 

the  kiiWQCSS  and  encoumgetnoat  of  landlords  are  lo  be  bestowed  on 

'fncD  of  Q^iul  alone — if  they  are  to  be  nourished  and  protected,  and 

<Ae  peofie  rejected, and  de^nted — if  two  castes, '  capitaUsu  and  c^* 


-vemmcnt  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  give  cre^  to  t  . 

laid  before  the  public,  and  witlidraw  their  ccuoteoancf  &om  the 
'Biehlanders  as  a  people  totally  worthless — the  rich  farmers  will  leant 
to  Ioo£  with  coritempt  on  the  poor  ejected  Highlanders,  who,  in  their 
tiim^,  will  attribute  their  depression  and  poverty  to  the  avarice  of  thp 
landlArds,  and  to  the  encroachments  of  the  great  monopolists  of  mt 
«t)tl,  And  thus,  as  I  bave  more  than  once  noticed,  mutual  jlealousTes 
and  hatrM  will  be  generated;  the  moral  ties  which  ii^timately  con'- 
jwcted  the  hmdkmi,  taolaman,  and  small  tenant  di^sofv^;  aftd  lh« 
.Highlands  of  Sootland  may  have  to  witness  the  painfirt  contrast  AT'a 
■virtuous  a»d  eoHttnied,  irith  i  demoraiused  and  duq^atedpopuiatielfL"'- 

It  is  imtwaetbte  to  resist  the  force  of  tl 
erilfl  wbi<»i  are  h^e  eomiJained  of  seem 
tfcfe  readv  of  any  i«medy  oy  legislative  tne 
'.ter  of  the' Highlanders  has  itometimes  b 
government,  but  not,'  so  firir  as  we  know 
-ttares.  We  hafve  lieard  no  complaint  again 
'the  present  goremment  have  adopted  t< 
oorbf  afty  thwre  to  inflicateth^  they  havi 
Btatements,  6r  have  ift  arty  degree  -A-ithdra 
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fiom  tbe.''HiglilcBden,  or  considered'  tliem'to  be'antidtdett 
yeepta.  firery  tbif^,  OB  Aeoontniy,  seeias  to  show  that  Uw 
goremment  entertains  a  reiy  different  opininit  ^td  ^Ida  th* 
'*htae8  «f  th»  peDjile  in  the  tii^iest  eattamtibQ. 

The  stfain  of  lamentation  in  <  whidb  our  su^ftr  talks  of  A* 
oh*nges  ^ich  hsre  taken  plaoa  in  the  masnera  and  diei)osttioa 
of  the  people,  where  mooem  inoorations  hare  prevailed^ .  it 
kwresaire  and  affecting.  AIL  the  hi^h  feelings  and  exnltatiim. 
Vnh'  which  he  records  the  ezoellencieB  and  virtues  that  d^ 
iimgnislied  them  in  more  ancient  tiinca,  sink  in  the  conteatpb*' 
tion'of  the  melancholy  change.  It  ^onld  he  his  cOBsolabei^ 
however,  to  reflect  that  enough  'still  remaiBs  among  tibena^ 
eveo  after  the  most  desponding  view  of  the  ravels  which  have 
been  wrongbt  by  the  vices  of  the  modem  system — enon^  '«f. 
virtse  to  command  the  admiration  of  I^Mir  -couatrymen,  and  to 
ilastitiathe  worth  and  dignity  of  their  character.  "  r 


Art.  XX. — SlemoritUs  of  a  Tour  on  the  ContinenU  1830.    By 
William  Wordsworth.    LoBgman  and  Co.,-  Lm>don.  18S0.  '■ 

The  curiosity  which  is  excited  in  us  hylhe  promisie^  <rf 
new  presents  from  Pamassus,  is  usnally  shaded  by  ufif^i- 
ness  and  mistmst.  We  expect  to  find  something'  bi  whieh^ 
aB  men  loving  our  country  and  its  mind,  we  cannot  "a^ 
prore.  But  !VIr.  Wordaworth,  who  pours  forth  more  intellect 
in  song  than  almost  any  poet  of  his  day,  never  fails  to  intereU 
the  heart  on  the  aide  of  virtuous  principles.  We  have  plenty  rf 
writers  of  poetry,  but  very  few  makers  of  poetry. '  Mr.  Worda* 
worth  creates.  His  racy  and  sparkling  prodncts'  taste  of  Um 
salient  fouDtain  rather  than  of  the  Btagnant  reirervoir.  thsf 
baVe  the  distinctness' of  originality,  and  exhibit  that  peculiar 
train  of  ideas  which  specific  appearances  in  general  nature,  or 
local  manners,  generate  in  a  mind  of  poetic  suaceptibitity  and 
inventive  power.  Perhaps  there  is  no  poet  of  the  day,  whose 
performances  are  more  completely  his  own,  more  genuinely  the 
fruit  of  observation  and  individuid  experience.  We  have  some- 
times quarrelled  with  his  affectation  of  extreme  simplicity,  the 
vice  of  a  former  day,  and  of  a  class  of  writers  whose  genius  )ua 
been  in  abme  measure  sacrificed  to  it.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
who  must  struggle  hard  to  be  penurious  with  a  treasury  so  full, 
however  well  he  may  occasionally  have  aimiilated  poverty,  has^ 
forthemost  part,  been  incapable  of  withholding  bis  abundaocie. 
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mlh  »  wmwfaibh  pknitode  of  tkoi^  bmI  writ  aiwgwl  fWK 

Thste  SoiueU  hats  gtren d«  themae  ptnuaig  ia th«  p«nir 
mI,  smmecount  of  tbe  portnitDrei  thtj  piesent.  Huy  aee  SSt 
dosuiBtin  of  what  every  man  aeea  or  nar  lee  a«rf  d^*  tet 

faiag.Mfixa-a*  cbaracteiMtie  Boonea  wluo.  while  twr  t^Mfttftr 
juM  inreato  them  with  a  certain  romantic  mierest,  have  fmamA 
«f  KMoabhnce  to  what  is  most  fJKn^ar  to  as  wittiin  oar  4aw 
<ihaarratioo,  to  mahc  them  mix  with  onr  habitoaJ  thonAta,  ana 
^mk  then  way  readily  to  our  bosoms.  Nw  oau  we  ha^  JW- 
jaaricing  &Bt  the  manner  in  iriiidi  these  Httle  poems  have  beca 
•aoKested.  has  ^en  them  a  freshness  and  fidclitv  of  tM)t 
ssSoh  gr«^  assists  their  effect.  They  hara  the  iarour  M 
w^  as  the  bloom  of  fruit  just  gathered.  What  is-^Mpandw 
the  closet  with  the  dooble  labour  of  rect^lectioQ  and  descrip- 
tion, is  nsnally  defective  in  that  accorale  and  f^tu^ns  lepre- 
sentation  wbiui  realizes  and  illununes  remote  objeG4*r<-vKich 
catches  and  retains  transitory  and  fiulii^  fotmsy— vAid  gives 
body  and  permanence  to  accidental  graces  and  evanescent 
glones.  The  living  landscape  should  be  token  while  it  is  ^>eak- 
ug  to  the  &ocy,  and  dnfoMiBg  its  moral.  Mr.  Wtwdsworth 
has  caneht  this  expression  and  character  with  the  eye  tioA  feel- 
ing of  the  poet,  and  has  given  it  an  utterance  in  most  appnH 
{Hiate  langoags. 

_-  We  wish,  nowever,  to  see  JAi.  Wordsworth  engaged  in 
se^  more  important  and  contiauoos  exertion  of  hia  powers. 
It  ia  ntther  too  looQging  for  such  a  poet  to  dissipate  his 
resources  in  abort  and  sportive  exerdses,  to  the  n%lect  of 
ftll   grand  and  adet^uate   undertakings,    in  which  t^e  varied 

S'fls  of  his  mind  might  be  collectively  and  momentotfsljf 
splayed.  .  We  are  admirers  of  the  Sonnet ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  through  a  volume  of  Sonnets  without  a 
sense  of  weariness.  They  will  not  admit  of  variety.  Whatever 
difference  there  may  be  Jn  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  the 
tjiBnufr  of  handling  them  most  be  the  sanffi.  The  oeccssitf 
of  keeping  to  one  subject,  contracting  or  extending  it  to  a 
certain  lei^h,  and  then  finally  dismissing  it,  shuts  out  all  those 


foA  taough  there  is  something  in  the  simple  tezC^^  oft] 
versification  wUh  which  Mr.  A^rdsworth  has  lately  penn'" 
himself  to  be  eagrossedj^-something  in  the  extension  of  a  a 
^dea  to  the  dose  of  the  composition,  that  may  be  soothing  ji 
reposing  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  may  relieve  aitei|ll9|b 
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kad  spue  exwtioa,-^  eomea^hr  efaort  of  tfatt  .«>«ri>id  ioF  ez-> 
ci^leocie  for  whici^  the  Hnacof  onrBudnu  is  ao  i&ttjr  pfspued 

and  qualified.  For  what  it  ie,  however,  the  speoiiaeB  Selorrut 
is  escellea^  and  for  thepuiposeofen^odyiDgandperpetD&tij^ 
iSit  recolLecUonft  of  which  oitr  melodious  ttaveller  nas  nude  it 
the  vehicle,  and  which  have  no  other  conoexiott  than  aa  aao-  . 
oeediofF  one  to  the  other,  in  the  progress  of  a  summea'  tout,  na 
timn  of  poetry  conld  be  hetter  fitted.  We  will  now  lay  be£oim 
our  readers  an  example  or  twoinproof  ofwbatwe  haTe'prepar<4- 
him  to  I  expect ;  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  dimcnlty,  from  amoogst  so  many  weU-ei^ecat,^  piecai, 
to  groond  our  selection  on  any  exclusiveness  of  choice.  We 
may  almost  take  at  random ;  but  we  think  the  descriptioD  of 
the  Bceoery  between  Namur  aad  liegey  a-  very  ba{Kpy  and  figo^ 
roosefioBion. 

*'  Scenay  betaan  Nmnur  amd  Li^. 
"  What  lovelier  home  eould  ^ntle  Fancy  chiue? 
Is  this  the  Stream,  whote  cilies,  height!,  and  plaint, 
Wu's  ftvoiitfl  play-grftund,  are  with  crimioD  atttns 
FsmilEsr,  as  the  MoM  with  pearly  dews  I 
The  Mm,  IbaC  now  sltA^  the  «W«r  Maraa 
Spreading  her  peacefiil  ensigns,  calls  the  Sirairu 
To  tend  their  silent  boats  and  ringing  warns. 
Or  strip  the  bough  whose  meHow  fruit  bestrews 
The  ripenioK  corn  beneath  it>     As  mine  eyes 
Turn  from  the  fortified  and  threatening  hill. 
How  sweet  the  prospect  of  yon  watery  glade, 
With  its  grey  rocks,  clustering  in  pensire  shade. 
That,  shaped  like  old  mooastic  turrets,  i  ise  - 
From  the  smooth  meadow-ground,  serene  aadstilh"    tP*5.)  ' 
And  again,  in  a  similar  strain  of  vivid,  and,  if  the  Expression  & 
not  too  strotag,  dramatic  exhibition,  follows  the  description  a( 
the  passing  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhine,  seen  front 
the  carri^;e,  in  its  rapid  flight.  '- 

"  In  ^  Carriage,  upon  tie  Banh  ^the  Rhine.  . 
*'  Amid  this  dance  of  objects  sadness  steals 
O'er  the  de&auded  heart — while  aweefung  by. 
As  in  a  fit  of  Thespian  jollity. 

Beneath  her  vine-leaf  crown  the  green  Earth  reels : 
Backward,  in  rapid  evanescence,  wheels 
TTie  venerable  pageantry  of  Time, 
Each  beetling  rampart— and  each  tanet  sablime, 
And  what  th6  Dell  miwilGa^y  reveals         ' 
Of  lurking  cloistral  arch,  tliraugh  trees  espied     * 
Near  thebright  River's  edge.    Yet  why  repine  f 
Fedettrian  liberty  shall  yet  he  mine  .  . 

To  nuM,  to-creep,  to  halt  atwil^  to  ga».: 
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Pttdxm  wMeh  ^Dotll  with  coftous  Inmd-M{ip6ad, 

May  n  flt  MCMOra  bloa  By  IflMr  di^"  <P.ft.) 

■  It  is  but  a  litUe  gem  amidst  this  jewellery,  but  it  is  too 
iH-«ttyftnd  sparkling  to  be  passed  over;  we  riMQ,  therefore, 
present  to  our  readers  the  short  tribute  of  the  poet  to  the 
memorial  of  Aloys  Keding,  the  brare  and  unfortunate  captwn- 
general  of  the  Swiss  forces,  who  unsncceBsfiilly — ah,  painfbl 
tnonght !— opposed  the  desobiting  march  of  the  troops  imdei' 
Ihionapsrte. 

"  MEBIOBIAL, 

"  NEAK  THK  OOTLET  Or  THE  lAKS  OF  THUM. 

•DEM 

jtNDETfKES 

SIEIItBS  FHSVIfDKM 

ALOYS  REDING 

MDCCCXFIU: 

"  Arouod  a  wild  and  woody  hill 

A  gravelled  path-way  treading. 

We  reached  a  votive  Stooe  that  bears 

The  name  of  Aloys  Reding. 
"  Well  iud^  Uk  Friend  wbo  placed  it  there 

For  silence  and  protection, 

And.baply  with  a  finer  c«re 

Qf  dutiful  a&ctiaa. 
"  The  Son  regards  it  fttmi  the  Westi 

SiDkisg  In  nunmer  gl»ry ; 

And,  while  he  smka,  aSbrds  a  tjrpe 

Of  that  pathetio  itory. 
.      ,**  And  oft  he  tempts  the  patciot  Swiss 
'  Amid  the  grove  to  linger ; 

r:  ..  Till  sit  id  &n,H»eth&  bright  Stooe 

Toaded  by  his  golden  finger."  (P.  15,  IS.) 

'  '"The  Eclipse  of  the  Sun"  is  a  charming  sample  of  Mr 
Wordsworth'a  peculiar  exq^uisitedese  of  observation,  always  oU 
the  watch  to  eeixe  the  pathos  wfai<^  any  crisis' of  nature 
develops  to  the  penaiTe  and  nKvalizii^  nuad.  His  donmiion 
of  language,  hii  deviity  of  thought,  and  1^  warmth  of  imagi- 
nation on  these  occasions,  place  him  at  least  en  as  equal 
height  with  any  poet  of  tJie  present  day.  Whatever  cntics 
may  coldly  pretScate  of  thia  writer,  he  has  &e  arbitration  of 
the  heart  in  nis  farour, 

«  The  EtHpie  of  the  Sm/Ittl. 
"  High  OR  hta  Bpecnlative  Tower 
Stood  Science  waiting  for  the  Hour 
When  Sol  was  dectined  to  endure 
TAof  darkeniogofbs-nuHaMfces   .  ■    ■  • 
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Which  SuponritMm  itrove  to  efiMe, 
Erewhile,  withritea  impure. 

"  Afloat  beneath  Italian  skies. 

Thro'  regions  fiur  as  Faradwe  •      .    , 

We  gaijy  parsed,— till  Nature  wrought 

A  silent  aad  unlooked-for  change, 

That  checked  the  desultory  range 

Of  jay  «i^  sprightly  tl|6u(;ht.  .  , 

"  Where'er  vas  dipped  the  toiling  oar  :  /. 

The  waves  dfocect  round  us  aiibe&jr^!  >. 

Ab  lightly,  tho' of  altered  hue; 

Mid  recent  coolaeav,  soch  as  falls  .    i 

At  noon-tide  &oami|ibrageaBp  wallK  '-,'■.■',[.: 

That  screen  tliefaorQiagni^.  .  ..  ,  . 

"  No  vapour  stretched  its  wings;  no  cfiMid 

Cast  far  ornNratamrlnr  abrdud;  ,.-i.     -■ 

The  sky  an  asuiie  fieU  diipdayad; 

'Twas  sun-lig^i  sheathed  aad  gendy  i^arMcd^. 

Of  all  its  sparkling  rays  disacoitid.'  -  ^ 

And  as  in  slumbec  laid:—-  t 

"  Or  BomethiQg  night  and  day  between, ' 

Like  tnoon-fihine — bm  the  hue  wasgremj  ' 

Still  moon-Bhine,  without  s]\adow,  sproad 

On  jutting  robk,  and  curved  shore. 

Where  gazed  the  Peasant  from  his  door. 

And  on  the  mountaia's  head. 

"  It  tinged  the  Julian  steepsr-it  lay 

I^Kin  i-iigano's  ample  bay ;  '      ■:     ■     il 

lie^etnpiEingyeil  was  draws  ^  •'■ 

O'er  ViI)6s,'Ten«ceB,  and  Towen,      ■ 

■To'AlbegHlo's  olive  bowery       .  .  i' 

FprieazA'sivTdant  Uwo...  <  .  .1 

■<  But  I^Boy,  with  thft^ieedof  fire,  -' 

Hath  fled  to  Milan's  lofkiest  spire,  ;, 

And  there  alights  'mid  that  aeri^  host 

Of  figures  bsman  and  divine. 

White  as:  tbe  saons  of  Apenniae 

]btdiirated  by  frost. 

"  Awe-strfcken  she  behrids  the  array 

That  guards  Ae  Temple  night  and  day; 

Angels  she  sees  that  might  from  heaven  bave  flewii; 

And  Virgin  Saints-r-vho  not  ig  vain 

Have  striven  by  purity  to  gain 

The  beatific  crown ;     . 
"  Far-ftretching  files -concentric  nogs 
.  Each  narrowing  above  Mdi  i—tbe  wingt-i' 
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The  apliftad  paku,  tlw  (ilMit  mwUe  lifi^ 
The  Marty  zone'oreovereigB  height,. 
All  iteeped  in  thii  portentDfu  light!     '  '  ' 
All  su^riiig  dim  edipM ! 

*'  Thtn  after  Man  had  Tallen,  (iT  aught 
These  peTisfaable  spheres  have  wrought 
May  with  that  issue  be  compared) 
Tbroog*  of  celestial  visaget, 
Darkening  IJLe  water  In  the  b^eeze, 
A  holy  eadness  ahared. 

"  See  I  while  I  «peak,  the  labouring  Sun 
His  glad  deliverance  haa  b^un ; 
The  cyprew  wavei  its  sombre  phiAe 
Uore  cneerily;  and  Town  and  T<np«r, 
The  Vineyard  and  the  OKve  bower, 
Their  lustre  n 


**  Oh  ^e,  who  goardwid  gcaoe  my  Howe  ' 
While  in  ftr •distant  Iamb  we  rown, 
Enquiirag  thbughu  are  turned  to  you ; 

Does  a  clear  ether  meet  ^our  eyes  ? 
Or  have  black  vapours  bid  the  skiea 
And  mountains  from  your  view  ?     ■ 
"  I  aik  in  yoin— and  know  ftr  IcM 
Ifaickneis,  sorrow,  or  distreia 
Have  spared  my  pwelling  to  thu  hour :     ' 
Sadblindn^l  but  ordained  to  prove 
Our  Faith  in  Heaven's  unfiling  love 

And  all-controlliDg  Power."  (P.  il — 15.) 

We  were  exceedingly  struck  with  the  pictnreaque  motalu* 
ing  of  the  following  sonnet,  wherein  the  chunericaTfoimB  poni> 
trkjFed  to  the  &ncy  in  tbe  Himmer-eveninE  sky  are  descnbed. 
The  reflection  spnncs  bo  nativaUy  out  of  the  Bcenery,  that  it 
seenu  to  be  almost  dictated  hy  it  to  the  heart  of  tliB  poet. 
"  SJ^-protpeet-^from  ike  Plain  ofFmee, 
"  Lo  I  in  the  burning  West,  the  craggy  nape 
or  a  proud  Ararat!  and,  thereupon, 
The  Atk,  her  melancholy  voyage  done ! 
Yon  raropantCIoiidmimiaaLion'sriiape; 
There— combats  a  huge  Crocodile — i^ape 
A  g<dden  spear  to  iwulow  1  and  that  browft 
And  maisyOrove,  so  neu  yon  blazing  Town, 
;8tba — MM  recedes— dcttruction  to eic^  1 
Yet  all  is  harmleas  as  the  Elyiioo  sbadea  . 
Where  Swils  dwell  in  undiaturb'd  repMe^ 

Silently  disappears,  or  quickly  &des^-^ 

Meek  Nature's  evening  comment  on  the  iftowa 

That  for  oblivion  take  their  daily  biitb. 

From  all  the  fuming  vanities  of  Earth!  f-  (P.  65.) 
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•*  ThcCdlimniTttendedbt/SuonHparte/ora  Triumphat  Mdi/lce  in  Milan, 
mm  lying  by  the  way-side  on  the  Simploh  Pass. 
"  Adibftion,  following  down  this  far-fauio<i  slope 
tier  Pioneer,  thd'sDOW^disSolvingSuDt^       ' 
While  claf  ions  prate  oTKiagdorasto  be  won,     , 
I^rchance,  in  nttur^  ages,  here  may  stop ;'    ' 
Tuight  te  mistruBt  her  flattering  horascop^   ' 
Br  admofiition  rrom  this  prostraAe  StAne; 
Memento  unuucribed  of  Pride  o'erthrown, 
Vanity's  hieroglyphic — a  choice  trope 
In  fortune's  rhetoric.     Daughter  of  the  Hoct, 
Real  where  thy  course  was  stayed  by  Power  DiVine  I 
The  Soul  transported  sees,  froifi"  hint  of  thine, 
Crimea  which  the  great  Avenger^  hand  provdce, 
Hears  combats  whisth'ng  o'er  the  ensanguin'd  heath : 
WhatgroansJ  whM^ieksl  wbal^weluess-ia'duithl" 
(P.60.) 
The  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Southey's  genius,  by  exhibitiag,  in  a 
note,  a  passage  from  the  "  Poet's  Pilgrimage,"  describing  the 
beautifijl  city  of  Bruges,  does  peculiar  tionour  to  our  wSidr's 
candour,  as  he  brings  it  into  immediate  comparison  wiUi  tia 
own  Boanet  on  the  same  subject     Shall  we  be  excused  for  ex- 
bacting  verses  from  Mr.  Southey  in  an  article  on  a  poem  ot' 
Mr.  Wordsworth?  We  cannot  help  it. 

"  Time  hath  not  wronged  her,  nor  hath  Ruin  sought 
Rudely  her  splendid  Structures  to  destroy. 
Save  in  those  recent  days,  with  evil  fraught, 

When  Mutability,  in  drunken  joy  - 

Triumphant,  and  from  all  restraint  released, 
Let  loose  ber  fierce  and  many-headed  beast. 
"  But  for  the  scars  in  tliat  uOhappy  rage 

Inflicted,  firm  she  stands  and  undecayed; 
Like  our  Gnt  Sires,  a  beautiftil  old  age 

Is  hers  in  venerable  years  arrayea ;     . 
And  yet,  to  her,  benignant  stars  mav  bring. 
What  fate  denies  to  maB,-~a  second  spring, 
"  When  I  may  read  df  tilts  in  days  of  old. 

And  tourneys  graced'  by  Chieftains  of  renown. 
Fair  danes,  -grave  citiz^ens,  and  trantora  bold. 

If  fiincy  would  paiBtrsyaoBie  stately  tovn^'    ■ 
Which  for  such  pomp  fit  theatre  ihouU  be. 
Pair  Brugss,  IlAaUthed  reoMimber  theo."         <P.85, 84.) 
In  leaving  Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  turn  away  fronJ  objects  at 
once  captivating,  improving,  and  pure.    We  leave  him,  how- 
ever, with  the  hope  of  speedily  renewing  our  intercourse  with 
him ;  we  had  almost  called  it  intimacy,  as,  in  reading  bis 
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4^  Wordtworth't  Tour  on  tke  Ctmtin^. 

poetry*  we  seem  to  have  been  in  deep  and  chec^^  conTene 
iirit)i  his  intetligent  and  fervid  mind.  Would  that  our  traveUerB 
brouelit  back  to  their  own  country,  in  general,  products  as  va- 
luable as  those  with  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  coma  loaded, 
who  has  gathered  honey  from  every  wild  flower  in  his  way. 
One  cannot  forbear  contrasting  this  tourist  carrying  about  with 
him  a  mind  the  recipient  only  of  virtuous  delignts  and  im- 
proving sympathies,  with  those  who  visit  the  Continent  to  see 
what  disorder  they  can  revive  upon  her  ensanguined  surface, 
or  what  seeds  of  revolutionary  mischief  they  can  import  to 
tjieir  own  shores. 


Abt.  XXI^PUBLIC  libraries  of  PARIS  AND 
LONDON. 

1.  Recherches  sur  les  Biblioth^ues  Aiiciennes  et  Modeniesjasqu'i 
la  Fondation  de  la  Bibliotheque  Mazanne,  et  sur  les  Ctuues 

.  oui  ontfavorist  CAccroissemeiil  succesnfdu  Nombre  des  Livres. 
Par  Louis  Charles  Fran9ois  Petit-Radel.    8vo.    Paris. 

2.  A  Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Picturesque  Tour  in 
France  ar^  Germany.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dib- 
din,  FRS.  SA.  Vol  H.    8vo.    London,  1821, 

3.  Notice  de»  Monumens,  exposes  dans  le  Cabinet  des  Medailles 
de  la  Bibliotli^que  du  Roi ;  suivie  d'une  Description  des  Obiets 
les  plus  curieux  que  renjerme  cet  Etablissement,  de  Notes  His- 
tortques  sur  sa  Fondatton,  ses  Accroissemens,  Sfc.  8vo.  Paris, 
1822. 

4.  Librorum  Impressorum,  qui  in  Museo  Britannico  adservojUur, 
Catalogus.  Londini,  1812,  et  annis  sequentibus.  7  Vols. 
8vo. 

5.  A  Catalo^e  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain;  including  a  eotapUte  List  of  all  the  Greek  Writers, 
by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Bumey,  DD.  FRS.  &>€.  melhodicallj/ 
arranged :  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  Authors.  By 
William  Harris,  Keeper  of  the  Library.  Koyal  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1821.; 

Among  the  numerous  books  of  travels  in  France,  which  have 
issued  from  the  press,  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  authentic 
particulars  respecting  its  public  libraries,  especially  those  of 
Paris.  A  good  account  of  the  libraries,  which  have  been 
formed  at  different  times,  would  illustrate  the  literary  history 
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-of  Europe;  inasmuch  as  it  would  fumUh  us  with  Dotioe^  if 
those  authors,  whose"  wotlca  were  most  in  rei^uest.  •  M;  Pctit- 
:RaderB  volume  is  a  work  of  more  promise  thlin  e^eoti-- 
•tioD,.  though  not  devoid  of  interest;  and  as  we  have  fre- 
quently, heard  comparisona  instituted  between  the  Parisian 
■hbiaries  and  those  of  Londonj  not  much  to  the  advantage  of 
.the  latter,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  what  we  believe  to 
be  a  concise  but  fair  statement  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
rival  capitals  of  France  and  England. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  excellence  of  a  library  consists, 
not  in  the  number  of  its  volumes,  but  in  the  selection  and 
value  of  the  works  of  which  it  is  composed.  Public  librariea, 
which  too  many  seem  to  connder  as  lounging:  rooms'  for 
the  amusement  of  the  idle,  are:  chiefly. estimable  as  reposi- 
tories of  those  rare  and  valuable  works,  which  few  have  ;tlie 
means  of  procuring,  and  fewer  still  poaseas  ability  to  use 
aright;  and  of  cl^ical,  biblical,  and  other  manuscripts, 
coins,  medals,  and  antiquities,  which  elucidate  the  history  of 
foimerages. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  libraries  of  the  ancients  is  v^y  impeir- 
fect..  Many  incidental  notices'  are  extant  of  the  libraries  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  but  we  know  riot  what  authors 
they  contained,  or  what  classification  was  adopted  in'  them. 
ThcHigh  the  early  Christians  have  been  chatted,-  unjustly;  with 
destroying  the  remains  of.  heathen  genius,  literatiure  is  muoh 
more  indebted  to  them  than  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name 
are  willing  to  allow.  Anciently,  every  large  church -had  its 
library  ;  and,  among  these,  history  has  made  honourable  meH- 
tion  of  the  library  founded  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  Bishop  Alex- 
ander,' whence  Eusebius  derived  materials  for  his  ecclesiastical 
history;  and  of  that  at  C^sarea,  founded  by  the  martyr  Pam- 
pbilus,  who  is  said  to  have  equalled  Demetrius  Phalereus  and 
Pisistratua  in  their  taste  for  books.  The  most  celebrated 
schools  of  die  heathens  were  frequented  by  the  first  fathers  of 
the  church,  Bazil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  studied  at  Autioch 
and  Athens,  imder  the  same  masters  as .  the  emperor  Julian ; 
and. the. children, of  the  Christians  reaorted  to  those  schools  in 
such  numbers  that  the  apostate  emperor  issued  an  edict  pro- 
hibiting their  admission,  which,  however,  was  subsequently  re- 
stored to  them  by  Jovian.  In  a  treatise,  which  Basil  composed- 
for  the  direction  of  youth  when  studying  profane  literature,  he 
particularly  recommends  the  reading  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and 
Theognia,  together  with  the  writings  of  the  most  distingn.iahed 
philosophers. 

One  proof,  that  profane  literature  was  continually  recom- 
mended, to  Christians  by  their  teachers  is,  that  Augustine, 
2h2 
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ipft,  ita  Afri<»,  in  Hat  fourth  century^ «!»  itMia- 
iry  in  that  city,  eiprwMy  states  that  Hta  wrilit^ 
1  Vii^  were  diligently  studied ;  and  ftom  fail 
the  works  of  Plato.  Vano,  Cicero,  Salfawt,  PeV- 
,  Livy,  Lucan,  Seneca,  DionyMiu  of  Halicu- 
I,  ApnleiuB,  Nieidins,  the  mathematician^  Poi^ 
landian,  id  bis  celebrated  treatise  De  Cvntatt  Hn. 
oably  eontdude  that  the  works  of  these  authofi 
OMted  in  the  libn»y  h.t  Himo. 
incid^tfd  Dotices  of,  and  qnotations  from,  the 
«  in  the  prodactions  of  the  ecclesiastical  writCfB, 
d  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  centaries :  and 
ie  dark  ages,  •»  they  are  tanned — that  is,  from 
the  foarteehth  oeotury,  nnmerous  vestiges  are  t» 
if  the  successful  caltivation  of  hteiature  and  the 
by  the  cleigy ;  by  whom,  indeed,  they  were  pw- 
tiie  deraatations  of  Enrope,  wluch  lasted  throng 
,  dismal  period.     It  is  true  that  beSsrc  &e  invea* 

^ ing,  great  collections  of  books  were  rare.    The 

liinuries  of  the  Arabian  nations  nnder  iheir  most  enlightened 
Mrereigns,  consatsd  chiefly  of  tranilations  from  Qreek  an- 
thon.  11m  Arabs  extended  their  conquests  into  Italy  and 
Spain  t  and  with  their  arms  canied  tbeff  literature  and  sciences,, 
wtUeh  flounced  in  the  latter  eoontxy,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Arabian  monarcbs,  white  all  the  rest  of  Eatopewaseb" 
T^ped  in  the  grossest  barbarism  and  superstkion.  ia  die 
twelfU)  century  not  fewer  tlan  seventy  libraries  were  daily  opea 
to  the  public,  of  which  that  at  Coraora  is  «ud  to  have  coo* 
taioed  not  lebs  than  two  huodred  and  hfiy  thonsand  yolumet. 
The  ravages  of  the  Crusaders  and  ^  devastations  of  the  Turiu, 
alnwMtannihilated  the  libraries  at  Constantinople,  on  the  capture 
of  which  city  by  Mahommed  II.  in  1453i,  the  bcbolarB  of  Greece 
were  dispersed  over  western  Europe,  and  carried  with  diem 
ttiany  manuscripts  that  had  escaped  the  desolating  fun^  of  the 
e<H)queror  of  their  country.  Learning  now  emerged  iiom  th* 
ailente  of  the  doister,  whither  she  had  retreat«d,  and  wher» 
she  had  been  preserved  from  destruction,  llie  Kefomtation 
pconoted .  still  more  the  cause  of  literature^  and  its  general 
oiffonoB  h«a  been  aided  most  signaUy  by  the  diseot^  and 
Almost  umteraal  adoption  of  the  art  ofpriatmg. 

The  public  Ulwanes  of  Paris  are  five  innumb«',  via.  the 
Royal  ^rary,  the  Mazarine  Library,  die  Library  of  St.  Gsne- 
vi^e,  that  of  Monsieur,  at  the  Arsenal,  and  die  City  Library. 

1.  The  Royal  Library  of  Paris  is  justly  deemed  «ne  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  Itwasftnmded  hyCtuirteB  V.  at'whosedeath 
it  contained  nine  hundred  and  ten  BnnuacT^t  voloEaefl.     Dtv- 
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■■g  the  rca^n  of  Charles  VJ,  it  was  di^peW^  i  U)d  his  Wo* 
•oeswi's  ivigD  was  too  stonny  to  allow  him  ih^e  to  aiqass 
books.  After  th«  iotroductioa  of  th«  ait  of  printing  into  Francs, 
the  royal  library  received  numer(»i8  importaot  accesuona,  e^pe- 
oially  from  Francis  I.  who  deposited  the  books  in  the  castle  of 
FoDtaiaUeaa.  Catharine  de  Medicis  enriched  the  library,  very 
'Coneiderably,  with  medals  and  manuscripts  which  she  bronght 
from  Florence.  During  the  troubles  of  the  League,  the  colieo- 
tion  was  again  scattered,  but  its  remtuna  were  deposited  in  a  koase 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Haipe.  In  1666,  the  illustrious  nainiater,  Pplbei% 
oauaed  it  to  be  lemoved  to  his  hot^  and  confided  the  care  of 
it  to  the  brothers  Pierre  and  Jacques  da  puy  4  who  bequeathed 
in  lulditioa  to  it  their  own  very  valuable  bbraries.  Their  ex- 
ample was  foiUowed  by  Gaston  de  Fnwce,  and  Hyppohte  Coant 
Bethooe.  £hrt  t^e  establiahment  received  its  <dubr9Ct^r  of 
grandeur  from  jLouia  XIV.  who  commissioned  agents^  in  Tari<>l|8i 
fSjtB  of  tlio  world,  to  purchase  whatever  was  moat  rWP  wd 
valuable,  in  erder  to  enncb  this  preuous  cojleotton;  which  was 
fltUl  further  augmented  during  the  French  RevohitiiJii.by  the 
^strnctioD  of  the  convents  and  religious  hou — 

The  Royal  library  is  divided,  into  four  c 
printed  books  (among  which  are  the  rarest 
productioai  of  the  typographic  art),  manusc 
antiquities,  and  medals.  According  to  the 
oumens,"  the  number  of  hooka  amounts  to  fo 
oand  printed  volumes,  and  one  hundred  thoue 
but  at.  Petit-Radel  states  this  library  to  conttuu 

.    Printed  books ..,..,..  360,000 

Pamphlets. 360,000 

Mamiacripta,... 60,000 

760,000  .  . 
.,  The  books  and  manuscripts  are  disposed  in  five  olaases,  viz. 
Theology,  Jurisprudence,  History,  Phihwopby,  ^d  Bellea. 
LettreB,  and  these  are  again  suhnutted  to  tuithet  divisions  and 
Bvbdivisioos,  referring  to  the  catalogues,  which  consist  0$ 
tnTantyrfoiu  manuacnpt  voluiaesi,  five  printed,  volumes,  aitd- 
constderahle  supplemeuts.  Some  of  these  catalogue»  aK  ftl- 
•habeticsl,  and  others  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  jiuhjeots. 
It  is  much  t»  be  regretted  that  ao  entire  catalogue  or  thi* 
lil>ra«y  has  )iet  been  printed.  .  Mr,  Dibdia  has  indicated  itar 
groateat  typographical  curiosities,  for  aQ  account  of  which  wo 
must  refer  oar  readers  to  his  BibUographical  Tour.  The  Royttl 
lAijBiy  ii  daily  iwen  to  tJM  pnbli^  cnmng  certain  hours,  except 
Mr  Sni^ufe  tin  hoHdayB,  si^  is  mntifa  freqwtsted.  With  the 
».o£  tte  minister  erf  th*  interior,  ((ff^  if  they  an  t»- 
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quutated  whh  M.  Van  Praet,  the  principal  librarian),  litehiry' 
men  of  known  character  and  respectability  are  permitted  to' 
have  books  out  of  the  library. 

2.  The  Mazarine  Library  derives  its  name  from  Cardinal- 
Mazarin^  by  whom  it  was  founded ;  and  who  was  chiefly  in- 
debted to  the  celebrity  of  his  Brat  librarian  Gabriel  Naude,  for 
that  fame  which  his  library  acquired. '  It  is  at  preseot  deposited 
in  the  College  de  Mazartn  or  Dm  Qudtre  Satiota  (where  the 
Royal  Institute  of  France  holds  its  sittings) ;  so  called  because 
k  was  founded  and  erected  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  sixty  scholars  belonging  to  four  nations,  said  to  have' 
been  conquered  by  Louis  XIV,  Notwithstanding  the  Tarion» 
spoliations  and  revolutions  which  this  library  has  undergone, 

'and  which  are  detailed  with  sufBcient  prohxity  by  M.  Petit- 
Radel,  iC  contains  about  90,000  printed  books,  and  3437  manu- 
scripts, many  of  which  are  of  considerable  rarity. 

3.  The  labrary  of  St.  Genevi^e  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the 
ancient  convent  of  St.  Genevieve,  now  called  the  College  of 
Henry  IV,  Of  alt  the  libraries  in  Paris,  this  is  said  to  be  the 
most  regularly  arranged.  It  contains  about  110,000  volumes,' 
aud  two  thousand  manuscripts. 

4.  Tlie  Library  of  Monsieur,  brother  of  his  Majesty  Louis' 
XVIII.  is  deposited  in  the  ancient  building  of  the  Arsenal.  Suc- 
cessive purcnases  of  entire  collections  (chiefly  those  of  the 
Marrmis  de  Paulmy  and  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere)  have  made  it 
what  It  is — an  inestimable  collection  of  manuscripts  and  printed 
books.     It  is  particularly  rich  in  history,  foreign  literature,  and 

Bietry,  especially  the  productions  of  the  Italian  muse.  Mr. 
ibdin  estimates  the  number  of  printed  books  at  120,000 ;  but 
M.  Petit-Radel  asserts  it  to  contain  160,000  volumes,  and  6000 
manuscripts. 

6.  The  City  Library  {Bibliothique  de  la  Vtlle),  situated  at  the 
hack  of  "the  Hotel  de  Ville,  contains  about  16,000volnmes,  well 
selected  for  purposes  of  utility,  but  has  no  splendid  or  curious' 
OT>ecimens  of  early  typography.  This  library,  in  commoa  with' 
toe  three  preceding,  is  liberally  open  to  the  public  during  cer- 
tain hours  in  every  day,  witii  the  exception  of  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that,  with  the  exception  df 
certain  parts  of  Uie  Royal  Library,  no  printed  catalogues  are  ex- 
tant^ of  the  literary  treasures  of  Pans.  Mr.  Dibdin,  indeed, 
hafi  described  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  MSS.  and  ap^idi- 
mens  of  early  printing  ;  but,  of  the  vast  mass  of  litera:ture 
contained  in  them,  particularly  biblical  literature,  in  which  t^ 
royal  lihrajy  pre^minentiy  excels,  the  learned  ars  nec^Bar^ 
igaoiBut.'    In  this  reqtect  tbe  public  librdiiM  of  Loodea  an 
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honourably  disUnguished :  and  as  it  has  not  unfrequently  .been 
our  lot  to  near  them  arraigned  as  defective  in  tbeir  collections, 
and  placed  under  illiberal  restrictions,  we  think  we  shall  con- 
fer a  service  on  our  inquisitive  readers,  by  making  known  to 
them  the  vast  treasures  of  literature  and  science  which  are  easily 
accessible  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire. 

First  in  the.  value,  aswell  as  in  the  number  of  its  literary 
treasures,  is  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  Besides  the 
various  curiosities  from  the  South  Seas,  and  other  parts  of  the 
VForld,  which  attract  the  gaze  of  the  thousands  who  annually 
visit  tbia  national  establishment,  it  comprises  cabinets  of  Greek, 
Roman,  Egyptian,  and  other  antiquities  and  sculptures — coins 
and  medals — ^zoology  and  mineralogy— engravings  and  draw- 
ings— ^and  a  vast  library  of  MSS.  and  printed  books.-  Many 
of  these  are  the  donations  of  public  spirited  individuals,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  has  been  purchased  by  the  munificence  of 
paiiiament.  at  an  expence  little  short  of  250,000/.  since  the 
commencement  of  this  noble  Institution. 

It  is  with  the  library,  however,  that  we  have  at  present  to  do, 
which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  first  public  library  in  the  king- 
dom, and  is  inferior  to  none  on  the  Continent  for  the  number, 
rarity,  and  value  of  its  MSS.  and  printed  books.  It  comprises 
the  great  Sloanian,  Cottonian,  Harleian,  Royal,  Lansdowne, 
and  other  collections,  concerning  which  We  have  been  able  to 
obt^n  the  following  particulars : 

■  The  Sloanian  coUection  derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
physician  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who,  during  a  long  period  of  emi- 
nent practice,  had  accumulated  a  very  large  coRection  of  natu- 
ral and  artificial  curiosities,  together  with  a  numerous  library 
of  printed  books  and  MSS.,  at  the  cost  of  50,000/.  Desirous 
that  the  whole  should,  if  possible,  be  preserved  entire,  and 
permanently  dedicated  to  public  utility,  he  directed,  by  his 
will,  that  it  should  be  offered  to  the  British  Parliament  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  20,000/.  His  noble  offer  was  accordingly 
accepted  after  his  decease,  and  the  property  of  his  museum 
wag  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Having 
not  long  since  had  occasion  to  give  some  account  of  the  Cot- 
tonian, Harleian,  and  Lansdowne  collections,*  we  proceed  to 
notice  what  is  commonly  termed  the  King's  Library.  TMs 
splendid  collection  of  books  was  munificently  presented  to  the 
public  by  his  late  Majesty,  George  IL  It  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  very  choice  and  important  library  of  printed  books  and 
■MSS.,;,whrch  had  been  gradually  collected  by  the  sovereigns 
of  ibese  realms,  from  Henry  VII.  down  to  William  III-,  since 

•  See  Biitl^Keoien,  Vol.  xtiii.  p.  130-137. 
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^hoM  time  it  hu  beet)  ecntinved.  ^sdiirtiD  vmanlljiaaamr 
u^  hf  Tutne  of  the  priril^  ajiBei;ed  to  it  of  beiiig  voroUed 
w^  m.  copj  of  every  pablication  entered  in  Stationen'  B>U> 
frnder  the  existii^  Acta  of  Parliament,  relame  to  hbaaij  pn>> 
pertj.  At  the  tune  of  the  royal  donation,  this  libm;  cm^ 
aisted  of  about  two  thoosand  mamiacripta,  and  nine  thonsand 
minted  books,  beside*  the  volorae*  inuoediately  cdlected  by 
pie  soTeieijiw,  and  principally  by  Beniy  VUI.  (from  the  op- 
poitopities  which  offered  at  the  dissolntion  of  the  monasteriea) ; 
this  collection  contains  the  library  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
Heoiy  Fitz-Alan  Earl  of  Anmdd,  and  his  son-in-uw  Bicbaiq 
Ixwd  Lnmley,  of  Sir  John  Morris,  and  particolariy  of  Isaac 
Casaubon,  with  whose  learned  critical  aonotatioDs  some  of  the 
ToItHses  are  enriched.  The  printed  books  of  this  libcaiy  com- 
nrise  an  abundance  of  old  and  rare  editions,  many  <a  them 
oeiq^  presentation  copies  from  their  respective  anthors ;  and 
among  the  nnmeroiia  splendid  MSS.  (chiefly  biblical  and 
chromcles)  it  contains  tiie  venerable  Codex  Alexandmu^  ^ 
manoscript  of  the  fourth  centojy,  comprising  the  Greek  Dew 
Testament  and  Septo^^int  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  an  interesting  &ct,  but  little  known  in  the  annals  of  lite- 
rature, that  in  1815,  when  the  Allied  Sovereigns  were  settling 
the  pacification  of  Europe,  very  strenuoos  representations  were 
made  that  the  Codex  Vaticanns  (a  similar  manust^pt  of  equal 
antiquity)  might  be  transferred  to  the  British  Mosenm.  To  th^ 
honour  of  the  late  Marquis  of  I^mdondeiry,  we  record,  ^lat 
thisjprppcwal  was  rejected;  and  to  his  integrity  of  ^inciple 
the  Pope  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  the  very  na- 
merons  manuscripta  andwoiks  of  art,  of  which  BD0D^aite|ia4 
despoiled  the  Vatican  library  and  Palace. 

Among  th^  other  mannscript  collections  purchased  by  tfi^ 
munificence  of  parliament,  may  be  noticed  Mr.  Halhed's  Ori- 
ental MSS. ;  and  those  of  Mr.  Ha^rave,  iriiich  treat  on  t^ 
variety  of  in^ortant  legal  topics ;  to  which  may  be  added  % 
laige  collection  of  Icd^dic  MSS.  presented  by  the  late  Si( 
Joseph  Banks,  and  Dr.  Birch's  MSS.  bequeathed  by  him  to 
the  British  Museum,  rich  in  historical  qocumenu  and  thq 
correspondence  of  eminent  mea.  The  toUl  namber  pf  M^f 
volumes  in  the  British  Museum  (it  is  ondei^tood)  amou^  td 
abgijt  50,000. 

The  number  of  printed  volumes  has  n^yer  been  st^i^ ;  bwt 
judging  from  the  printed  catalogue  of  them,  we  believe  w^  are 
not  inporrect  in  stating  them  to  be  about  one  mijiitm.  The 
catalogue  of  them  has  been  edited  by  Mr*  EtUs  and  tb^  Key. 
H.  H.  Baber,  and  is  ^phabetically  arranged.  These  hooks 
comprise  almost  every  toipg  that  is  r^ie  ian4  valuable  in  the 
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Tariods  departments  of  literature,  sn)<Mig  ^faich .  may  he  no-* 
ticed,  I.  Kighty-four  volameB  of  Ancient  CiaasicB,  wluohhMl 
be«i  in  the  poseessioD  of  the  celebrated  Br.  Bentley,  and 
contain  a  ^at  number  of  his  tnily  learned  illustrations  uid 
Temarks,  particulaiiy  liie  copy  of  Aristotllianea :  these  books 
Tvere  purcnased  in  1807  totiOOl.  2.  The  Cracherodean  Callec-i 
tion,  aboonding  in  early  printed  books  and  classical  literature,  ' 
bequeathed  by  the  Rer.  C.  M.  Cracherode.  3.  The  rare  and  va- 
luaole  editions  of  the  classics,  bequeathed  by  Mr,  Tyiwhitt  and 
Sir  William  RKusgrave,  Bart. ;  and  4,  The  King's  CoUectien  of 
Pamphlets  and  Periodical  Papers,  published  in  the  canvulsive 
interval  between  tbe  years  1640  and  1660.  After  haYing 
passed  through  the  hands  of  rarioiis  persons,  some  of  whom 
were  obliged  to  secrete  it  with  great  care  and  circumspection, 
it  was  at  length  offered  for  sale  in  1762,  whenhia  late  Inajes^, 
Geo.  lU.  conunanded  it  to  be  purchased  and  presented  to  the 
Brittab  Museum.  The  collection  compriaes  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  articles  bound  in  two  thousand  volumes.  Most  of 
these  tracts  are  now  become  extremely  scarce,  and  many  of 
them  are  probably  the  only  remaining  copies. 

Tile  BntJab  Museum,  wnich,  in  its  aggregate,  and  considei^ 
ing  the  number  of  objects  it  embraces,  has  scarcely  any  riral, 
is  committed  to  the  care  of  forty-three  trastees,  with  para- 
mount authority  over  the  whole  establishment,  concerning 
which  they,  Irom  time  to  time,  lay  before  parliament  state- 
ments of  their  accounts  and  various  proceedings.  The  library 
is  under  the  control  of  one  principal  librarian,  four  under  ana 
four  assistant  librarians,  by  whom  every  facility  is  afforded  to 
men  of  letters  and  artists  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies 
and  labours.  For  this  purpose  a  commodious  reading  room 
has  been  appropriated;  it  is  open  every  day,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  fast  and  thanksgiving  days. 
Persons,  not  wholly  strangers,  are  freely  admitted,  ano  there 
readily  supplied  with  whatever  hooks  or  nmnuscripts  they  may 
desire  to  consult;  as  also  with  such  productions  of  art  or  na- 
tuw,  of  which  they  may  wish  to  have  a  closer  inspection  than 
can  be  had  io  the  cursory  inspection  allowed  to  ordinary  visi- 
tor!. The  various  catalogues,  with  their  manuscript  addilioBS, 
fumieb  every  fiicility  which  can  be  reasonably  desired :  and 
ythsa  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library,  conspicuous  forita 
treasaies  in  the  natural  sciences,  shall  be  added  to  iMs  Mu- 
seum pursuant  to  bia  bequest,  a  general  tdassed  catalogne  of 
all '  its  literal^  treasures  will  otdj  be  wanting  to  render  it  tha. 
first  public  Bbraiy  in  Europe. 

Ooncemiog  the  number  of  volumes  which  the  other  li^ttfies 
0(  London  nre  reputed  to  contun,  we  have  not  been  aUe  to 
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piocnre  accnrate  retnras ;  but  we  believe  we  are  not  very  incor- 
rect in  stating  them  at  considerably  more  than  half  a  million  of 
volumes.  The  libraries  alluded  to  are  those  of  the  Royal  ai»A 
Antiquarian  Societies,  of  the  four  inns  of  Court,  of  Sion  Col- 
lege and  St.  Martin's,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  of 
the  London  Medical  Society,  of  the  Royal,  London,  Surrey; 
and  Russell  Institutions.  Of  most  of  these  libraries  catalognes 
are  extant ;  and  though  some  of  them  may  appear  to  be  appro- 
priated to  peculiar  professions,  no  man  oi  literature  ana  of 
science,  prc^erly  introduced,  is  denied  the  free  use  of  their 
treasures.  The  libraries  of  the  different  Ijtcrary  institutions  are 
general.  In  the  departments  of  topography,  classical  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  and  history,  the  library  of  the  London  li^ 
atitution  (whose  printed  catalogue  is  alphabetical)  is  singularly 
rich.  The  library  of  the  Royd  Institution  contains  the  best 
and  most  useful  edition  of  er>erif  classic  author,  with  the  beat  . 
translations  in  English,  and  some  in  other  modern  lansu^es. 
The  classical  part  of  the  catalogue  was  drawn  up  by  tne  late 
Dr.  Charles  iJumey.  The  mathematical  class,  in  all  its  branches, 
is  very  full,  and  tne  collection  comprises  the  best  scientific 
journals  and  transactions  of  learned  and  philosophical  societies.  . 
We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  noticing  the  generally 
excellent  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  of  tliis  library  :  in  one 
or  two  instances  we  think  its  subdivisions  might  be  altered  for 
the  better ;  but  altogether  we  have  seen  no  printed  cat^ogue 
more  worthy  of  being  adopted  as  a  pattern  for  the  arrangement 
of  a  numerous  library. 


Art.  XXII. — Confessions  of  an  English  Omum-Eater.    Taylor 
and  Hessey.     London,  1822. 

A  BRAIN  morbidly  afected  by  long  excess  of  indulgencein 
opium  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  display  -a  very  conr 
sistent  or  connected  series  of  thoughts  and  impressions.  The 
work  before  us  is  accordingly  a  performance  without  any  intel- 
ligible drift  or  design.  It  is,  however,  a  sort  of  caleidoscope, 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  great  varie^  of  dazzling  forms  and 
colours,  symmetrically  and  narmoniously  disposed  and  blended, 
and  yet  expressing  nothing,  and  resembling  nothii^.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  the  author  intends  by  bis  book,  exce^ 
its  sale  and  circulation ;  whether  he  means  what  he  says,  or  if 
not  all,  how  much ;  whether  be  is  serious,  and  if  not  always, 
4 
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-when  ;  whether  he  designs  to  deal  in  fact,  or  in  fiction ;  whe^ 
ther  he  intends  to  praise,  or  to  ridicule ;  to  reverence,  or  to 
Bcoff ;  to  laugh,  or  to  cry ;  whether  he  is  learned  or  imleamed  ;■ 

floomy,  or  gay  ;  busy,  or  idle ;  married,  or  single.  After  all, 
owever,  the  scene  spread  before  us  is  a  very  elegant  tissue  of 
conliiEion,  a  rich  piece  of  mosaic,  on  which  the  eye  of  fancy,  if 
not  of  intelligence,  reposes  with  delight;  and  upon  the  whole 
without  much  danger  ;  though  we  cannot  say  more  for  it» 
morality,  than  that  where  it  is  lax  or  indecorous,  it  seems  to  be- 
rather  the  effect  of  absence  of  thought,  than  want  of  principle.  ■ 
Desultory  and  rambling  as  the  thoughts  of  the  opium^ater 
must  be  admitted  to  be,  there  is  much  evidence,  throughout  the 
volume,  of  a  great  kindness  of  disposition,  and  of  what  we 
shonld  call  good-heartedness ;  and  he  must  be  but  littie  alive 
to  the  impressions  of  genuine  humour,  who  does  not  often,  in 
going  through  the  work,  feel  its  subtle  agency  upon  his  spirits, 
provoking  htm  to  laugh,  without  knowing  why  oi  at  what. 
There  are  also  touches  of  pathos  in  these  pages  which  show  the 
author  to  be  no  stranger  to  the  avenues  mat  conduct  to  the 
interior  of  the  bosom.  Whether  we  are  to  attribute  it  to  hia 
opium,  or  to  faculties  original  and  improved  which  opium  has 
not  been  able  to  overcome,  we  pretend  not  to  say;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  writer  of  this  little  book  rules  despotically  an 
imaginative  empire,  which  he  can  at  anytime  lay. under  the 
largest  contribution  to  his  wants.  If  his  opium  is  to  have  the* 
credit  of  all  this,  and  the  sublime,  pictures  of  ideal  combina-' 
tions  which  have  been  drawn  upon  his  fancy,  and  engraved 
upon  his  pages,  are  the  literal  products  of  his  dreams  while 
under  the  fascination  of  his  celestial  drug,  we  must  take  the 
account  as  altogether  the  most  extraordinary  testimony  to  its 
power  over  the  subtle  organization  of  man,  that  has  hitherto 
been  authenticated ;  and  that  the  author  was  well  warranted  in 
saying  that  opium,  and  not  the  opium-eater,  is  &e  hero  of  die 
tale.  . 

The  youthful  adventures  of  the  opium-eater,  his  running 
away  from  school  with  ten  pounds  in  his  pocket,  his  wandering 
in  Norih  Wales,  his  subsistence  upon  hips  and  haws  and  berries, 
his  long  period  of  semi-starvation  in  London,  his  houseless' 
state,  his  iii|;htly  wanderings,  his  ambulatory  acquaintance 
aino'ng  a  description  of  persons  of  which,  for  any  connexion  it 
had  with  his  opium  phenomena,  he  might  as  well  have  sup^ 
pressed,  but  in  which  he  seems,  by  some  opium  perversion  of 
sedtiment,  rather  to  glory, — all  these  particulars  we  shall  pass 
over,  after  observing  only,  that  incorrect  and  improper  as  the 
details  last  {dluded  to  undoubtedly  are,  bis  intercourae  with. 
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and  Mparation  from,  a  young  noman  of  the  daaa  of  Bbtcotr 
walkers,  are  wrought  up,  or  incidentslly  touched,  vdtli  too  bta 
«  pencil  certainly,  but  with  mpst  comnuading  pathos.  It^ouut 
be  coufe&sed,  indeed,  that  this  incideut,  besides  giving  some- 
Hiing  of  a  dramatic  interest  to  the  opium-eater's  aanatiTe,  fadpi 
to  form  a  feature  in  one  of  his  dreams  of  extraordinary  force, 
and  we  were  going  to  say  of  felicity;  but  oh  no,  it  is  afeatweao 
fon  of  wild  and  mysterious  melancholy,  and  so  powerfydly 
sketched,  that  it  was  long  ere  we  could  recover  from  the  thral- 
dom into  which  it  threw  us. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  not  of  uncoQunan  occurrence  in  tbis 
oar  day,  who,  by  some  solecism  in  tb^r  composition,  posseat 
the  art  of  exciting  the  feelings  of  others  to  the  highest  pitdi, 
without  the  smallest  sensibiliw  to  the  same  impreseioos  them- 
selves. It  is  an  indescribable  tact ;  and,  reasoning  analogicaU.^, 
we  should  say  that  this  power  was  incapable  of  existence  but  tm 
a  bosom  of  Eympafty ;  nut  experience  orertttms  this  plaasible 
dieory.  There  are  poets,  and  mnsiciEma,  and  fabricators  of  storied 
who  have,  asit  were,  the  master  key  that  opens  the  recesses  of  the 
heart,  and  have  the  fiilleGt  cogmsance  of  all  the  turnings  and 
windings  through  which  the  deepest  chambers  are  to  be  pene- 
kated,  without  deriving  any  part  of  this  knowledge  from  coutr 
parisons  with  their  own  expeneDces,  or  any.  correspondent  codp 
aciousness  within  themselves.  They  are  like  those  bodies 
wfaioh  are  capable  of  exhibiting  aU  the  phenomena  of  electricity, 
while  they  t^mselves  are  iauiervious  to  its  power.  We  we 
sure  that  every  reader  will  make  the  application  of  this  remarii 
to  instances  within  his  own  kno^edge.  We  trust,  however,  that 
tiiia  is  not  the  case  with  the  spirited  writer  of  ^s  little  bo(^ ; 
bat  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  occasionally  in  the  midst  of 
some  particulars  which  have  touched  us  very  sensibly,  be  goea 
off  into  something  that  makes  us  suspect  he  is  not  in  earnest,  or 
has  no  feelings  ia  harmony  with  his  own  descriptions.  Thva 
where  he  tells  us  of  his  parting  with,  and  losii^  for  ev^,  hia 
poor  Ana  (beiog  Bev^-able  to  find  her  again,  but  in  one  of  his 
suxbid  day-dreams),  ^e  prraeiv^  of  his  life,  and  whnJi  pait- 
^Bg,  at  very  few  wurds,  he  has  made  very  afiectmg,  he  adda 
» «ote  aboat  the  anperiority  of  the  pistol  Mail,  iq  whieh  ha 
was  about  to  set  out,  over  all  otha  coaches, 
'  The  injured  condition  of  the  author's  atomash,  ^'B** 'he  hmg 
tasting  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  freqamtWauhmitlng 
to,  while  in  Us  truant  state,  a  forlorn  wanderer  about  Lom/Aea 
streets,  occasions  his  first  resort  to  opium  as  a  reoMdy.  In  t^ 
-.paroxysm  of  a  complaint  arising  from  suddes  aold,  opiqaaia 
recommended  to  him  by  a  college  acquaintance,  wiiom  he  aceir 
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de&ttdly  meets.  He  repdrs  to  a  dru^iBt  near  tlie  T^tfteon. 
in  Oxford-street,  and  it  is  thoa  tliut  he  nunttes  his  first  *c 
qountazice  with  die  tfrtues  of  this  potent  drng^ : 

"  When  I  Bsked  for  the  tincture  of  opium,  be  gave  it  to  me  m  may 
other  man  might  do ;  and  furthonnoie,  out  of  my  shilliag,  returrua 
me  what  Kemed  to  be  real  copper  halfpence,  taken  out  of  a  redi 
wooden  drawer.  NerertbdeM,  m  spite  of  such  indicationa  of  huma- 
nity, be  bai  erer  lince  existed  in  my  mind  as  the  beaMfie  Tiuon  of 
an  immortal  drugsiat,  sent  down  to  earth  on  a  special  misaitm  to  my- 
self. And  it  confirms  me  in  this  way  of  considering  him,  that,  when 
I  next  came  up  to  London,  I  sought  him  near  the  stately  Pantheon, 
and  found  him  not :  and  thus  to  me,  who  knew  not  his  name  (if  in- 
deed he  had  one)  be  seemed  rather  to  have  vanished  from  Oxford- 
street  than  to  have  remored  in  any  bodily  fashion.  '  The  reader  may 
choose  to  think  of  him  as,  possibly,  do  more  than  a  sublunary  dri^ 
gist:  it  may  be  soi  but  my  &ith  is  better:  I  believe  him  to  have 
evanesced,  or  evaporated.  So  unwillingly  would  I  connect  any  morld 
remembrances  with  that  hour,  and  place,  and  creature,  that  first 
brought  me  acquainted  with  the  celestial  drug. 

"  Arrived  at  my  lodgings,  it  mar  be  supposed  that  I 
meat  in  taking  the  quantity  prescribed.    I  was  necessa 
the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  opium -taking :  and,  wha' 
iinder  every  disadvantage.     But  I  took  it :.— and  in 
heavens  I   what   a    revulsion  I  what  an  upheaving,  f 
depths,  of  the  inner  spirit!  what  an  apocalypse  of  thi 
me  !     That  my  pains  had  vanished,  was  now  a  trifle 
this  negative  ^ect  was  swallowed  up  in  theimmenuty  a 
eflects  which  bad  opened  before  me— in  the  abyss  of  divine  euj^- 
ment  thus  suddealy  revealed.     Here  was  a  panacea— a  ^ffuuui 
iirutn  for  all  human  woes :  here  was  the  secret  <4  happiness,  about 
which  philosophers  bad  disputed  for  so  many  ages,  at  once  discovered  : 
happiness  might  now  be  bought  for  a  penny,  and  carried  in  the  walst- 
caat  pocket :  portable  ecstasies  might  be  had  corked  up  in  a  pint 
bottle  ;  and'peace  of  mind  could  be  sent  down  in  gallons  by  tlie  mail 
coacb.     But,  in  talk  in  this  way,  the  reader  will  think  I  am  laughing: 
and  I  can  assure  him,  that  nobody  will  laugh  long  who  deals  much 
Vith  opium  :  its  pleasures  even  are  of  a  grave  and  solemn  complexion  ; 
and  in  his  happiest  state,  the  opium-eater  cannot  present  himself  in 
the  character  of  VAUesro :  even  then,  be  speaks  and  thinlcs  as  becomes 
//  Paueroso.     Nevertheless,  I  have  a  very  repreheosiUe  w^  of  Jest- 
ing  at  times  in  the  midst  of  my  own  misery  ;  and,  u 
checked  by  some  more  powerful  feelings,  I  am  afVai 
of  this  indecent  practice  even  in  these  annals  of  si 
ment.     The  reader  must  allow  a  little  to  tay  in6rm 
spect :  and  with  a  few  indulgencies  of  that  sort,  I  e 
be  as  grave,  if  not  drowsy,  as  fits  a  theme  like  opiv 
rial  as  it  really  is,  a  nd  so  drowsy  as  it  is  falsely  rep  utet 

Our  author's  fimt  eight  years  of  experience  in  oi»Hm,  fcom 
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1804  to  '1812,  are  described  as  ertncing  in  the  mostextmordUnry 
manner-its  power  of  opening  all  the  sonrces  o£  mental  delight. 
The  succeeding  years  illastrate  the .  distresBing  phenomena 
which  take  place  after  the  constitution  gives  way  to  the  in- 
creasing quantity  and  the  long-continued  action  of  this  power- 
ful drug.  We  will  first  present  to  the  reader  the  hvely  por- 
traiture which  our  author  gives  us  of  the  difference  in  charactei 
and  appearance  between  the  exhilaration  produced  by  wine  and 
by  opium : 

"  The  pleasure  given  by  wine  is  always  raounting,  and  tending  t^  a 
crisis,  after  which  it  declines  :  that  from  opium,  when  once  generated, 
is  stationary  for  eight  or  ten  hours :  the  first,  to  borrow  a  technical 
distinction  fiom  medicine,  is  a  case  of  acute — the  second,  of  chronic 
^eesure:  the  one  is  a  flame,  the  other  a  steady  and  equable  glow. 
But  the  main  distinction  lies  in  tliif!,  that  whereas  wine  disorders  the 
mental  faculties,  opium,  on  the  contrary  (if  taken  in  a  proper  manner), 
introduces  amongst  them  the  most  exquisiite  Order,  legislation,  and  har- 
mony; Wine  roba  a  man  of  his  self-possession  :  opium  greatly  invigo- 
rates it.  Wine  unsettles  and  clouds  the  judgment,  and  gives  a  pre- 
ternatural  brightness,  and  a  vivid  exaltation  to  the  contempts  and  the 
admirations,  the  loves  and  the  hatreds,  of  the  driniter :  opium,  on  the 
conlrar)',  communicates  serenity  and  equipoise  to  all  the  (acuities,  ac- 
tive dr  passive  ;  and  with  respect  to  ihe  temper  and  moral  feelings  in 
general,  it  gives  simply  that  sort  of  vital  warmth  which  is  approved  by 
the  judgment,  and  which  would  probably  always  accompany  a  bodily 
constitution  of  primeval  or  antediluvian  health.  Thus,  for  instance, 
opium,  like  wine,  gives  an  expansion  to  the  heart  and  the  benevolent 
affections  ;  but  then,  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  in  the 
sudden  development  of  kind-heartedness  which  accompanies  in- 
ebriatiCn,  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  maudlin  character 
which  exposes  it  to  the  contempt  of  the  by-stander.  *Afen  shake 
hands,  swear  eternal  Triendship,  and  shed  tears — no  mortal  knows 
why ;  and  ttie  sensual  creature  is  clearly  uppermost.  But  the 
expansion  of  the  henigner  feelings,  incident  to  opium,  is  no  febrile 
access,  but  a  healthy  restoration  to  that  state  which  the  mind  would 
naturally  recover  upon  the  removal  of  any  deep-seated  irritation  of  pain 
that  had  disturbed  and  quarrelled  with  the  impulses  of  a  heart  origi-  ' 
nally  just  anil  good.  True  it  is,  that  even  wine,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  with  certain  men,  rather  tends  to  exalt  and  to  steady  the  intellect: 
I  myself,  who  have  never  been  a  great  wine-drinker,  used  to  find  that 
half  a  dozen  glasses  of  wine  advantageousiy  affected  the  l^culties — 
brightened  and  intensified  the  consciousness— and  gave  to  the  mind  a 
feeling  of  bein^  "  ponderibus  librata  suis:"  and  certainly  it  is  most 
absurdly  said,  m  popular  language,  of  any  man,  that  he  is  dtsguiied  in 
liquor :  for,  on  the  contrary,  most  men  aie  disguised  by  sobriety ;  and 
it  u  when  they  are  drinking  (as  some  old  gentleman  says  in  j\then- 
Kus),  that  men  liiTtli?  iftpan^Bairii  oTthis  ii'o-ir — display  themselves  in 
their  true  complexion  of  character;  which  surely  is  not  disguising 
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themselves.  But  gliH,  wine  constantly  leads  a  man  to  the  brink  of  ab* 
surdity  and  extravagance ;  and,  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  b  sure  to 
volatilize  and  to  disperse  the  intellectual  energies ;  whereas  opium  . 
always  seems  to  compose  what  had  been  agitated,  and  to  concentrate 
what  had  been  distracted.  In  short,  to  sum  up  alt  in  one  word,  a 
man  who  is  inebriated,  or  tending  to  inebriation,  is,  and  feels  that  he 
is,  in  a  condition  which  calls  up  into  supremacy  the  merely  human, 
too  often  the  brutal,  part  of  his  nature  :  but  the  opium-eater  (I  speak 
of  him  who  is  not  suffering  from  any  disease,  or  other  remote  ^ects 
of  opium,)  feels  that  the  diviner  part  of  his  nature  is  paramount;  that 
is,  the  moral  affections  are  in  a  state  of  cloudless  serenity;  and  over 
all  is  the  great  light  of  the  majestic  intellect."  (P.  94—97.) 
We  do  not  believe  there  are  many  persons-  disposed  to  ao- 

auiesce  in  the  justness  of  this  panegyric  on  opium.  Nor  do  we 
iscover  any  foundation  for  the  surmise  of  the  author,  that  the 
resort  to  opium,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasurable  sensations  it  is 
supposed  capable  of  conveying,  is  becoming  common.  In  the 
far  greater  number  of  persons  who  have  tried  its  effects,  we 
believe  it  has  been  found  to  deteriorate  altogether  the  state  of 
body  and  mind,  except  in  the  cases  where  its  relaxing  and 
sedative  properties  have  given  it  incalculable  importance  as  an 
anti-spasmodic,  for  reducing  nervous  and  fibrous  energy,  and 
for  otner  specific  and  medicinal  purposes. 

The  period  of  painful  feelings  and  mental  horrors  begins  in 
1812,  when  the  daily  taking  of  opium  commences  with  our 
author.  To  his  moderate  and  temperate  use  of  the  article  for 
the  eight  years  preceding  that  of  1812,  he  ascribes  his  ignorance 
at  that  time  "  of  the  avenging  terrors  which  opium  has  in  store 
for  those  who  abuse  its  lenity."  For  the  above-mentioned 
period  of  eight  years  he  describes  himself  as  having  been  a 
dilettante  eater  of  opium,  never  allowing  it  to  become  an 
article  of  absolute  necessity,  and  observing  proper  distances 
between  each  indulgence.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1812,  or  the  beginning  of  1813,  some  melancholy  event,  wnich 
he  does  not  explain,  having  greatly  depressed  and  disquieted 
his  mind,  he  made  opium  an  article  of  daily  diet.  So  regular 
and  confirmed  an  opium-eater  was  our  author  now  become, 
that,  as  he  states  of  himself  in  his  usual  emphatic  language, 
"  to  ask  whether  on  any  particular  day  he  bad  or  had  not  taken 
opium,  would  be  to  ast  whether  his  lungs  had  performed  respi- 
ration, or  the  heart  fulfilled  its  functions."  From  this  time  opium 
is  no  longer  designated  by  the  phrase  "  celestial  drug,"  but  by 
that  of  the  "  pernicious  drug."  It  was  not,  however,  till  this 
daily  debauch  in  opium  had  continued  for  some  time,  tliat  his 
sufferings  attained  their  acme.  And  before  this  crisis  he  speaks . 
of  an  intercalary  year  of  pleasure,  parenthetically  interposed 
between  his  other  years  of  mental  agony.    The  date  and  dura- 
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tlondf  Ibis  interval  offeliatf,  wln(ihlie  Ibosety  itftsdownos  n 
tear,  kre  not  veiy  accurately  ascertaiited,  but  it  ihonld  seem  to 
hmt  been  about  1816-17,  and  to  have  owed  its  diatinction  and 
privilege  to  the  reduction  in  the  aoantity  of  opium  for  some 
relasoo  or  other  taken  at  this  perion; — from  eight  thoueand  to 
one  tlwusaod  drops  per  diem. 

During  thi»  h^py  season  he  informs  us,  that  "  the  i^od  of 
profoundeat  melaneboly  which  rested  upon  his  brain  like  hladt 
▼uioarB  rtdling  away  from  the  cummits  of  the  mountwos,"  drew 
xm  in  one  dxy.  He  was  i^in  bapirf ,  and  during  this  state  of 
composure  ie  receives  a  visit  from  a.  M^ay.  who  he  conjectares 
was  on  his  route  to  a  seaport  about  40  unlea  from  his  residence. 
The  Malay  is  su&red  to  refresh  biowelf  by  lyin^  down  jtw  about 
an  hour  on  the  floor,  aad  on  Ins  departure  he  is  preeented  with 
pt.  piece  of  opium,  enough  in  quantity,  says  our  opium-eatef, -to 
have  killed  three  dr^oons  and  their  hoAes,  wni^  'he  bolta 
down  at  one  mouthful'  He  never  beard  that  the  Malay  was 
found  dead,  sod  therefore  concluded  he  must  have  been  used  to 
opium.  The  mention  of  this  tacideut  ia  no  otherwise  important 
than  as  it  added  a  phantom  of  horror  to  the  day-dreams  by 
wluch  he  was  afterwards  so  fiercely  and  perpetually  visited. 
As  he  declares  this  insulated  period  of  enjojrmeat  to  nave  been 
tiie  hf^piest  of  his  life,  he  has  thou^t  it  right  to  favour  his 
Readers  with  what  he  calls  an  analysis  of  happiness.  His  nc- 
«dQQt  of  the  matter  is  epicurean  enough ;  ana  he  might  have 
learned  from  Kant,  the  philosopher,  whom  he  states  himself  to 
have  read  most  attentively  during  tiiis  interval,  that  if  all  hav- 
ing the  same  right  with  himself  had  resolved  to  live  in  the  same 
way,  society  would  soon  have  been  transformed  into  a  swinish 
multitude.  Whether  ihe  author  is  delivering  his  real  opinions 
we  do  not  know,  but  bis  description  is  bright  and  fanoiful ;  and 
in  many  parts  relieved  with  touches,  of  peculiw  vivacity  aad 
humour : 

"  I  will  here  lay  down  an  analj'sis  of  haripiness ;  and  as  the  mMt 
iotereatiag  mode  of  commuaicating  it,  I  wilt  give  ii,  not  (Kdactioslly, 
but  wrapt  up  and  iovoived  in  a  picture  of  one  cveaiug,  as  I  spent 
every  eveaiug  during  the  intercalary  year  when  laudanum,  tfao^b 
talkea  daily,  was  to  me  no  more  than  tbe  elixir  of  plefliiire.  Thin 
done,  I  tbidl  quit  the  subject  of  happioeas  altogether,  aod  pass  to  a 
vety  difierent  one — the^ini  of  opium. 

"  Let  there  be  a  cottage,  Btanding  in  a  valley,  etghteeu  miles  from 
any  tonrn — no  spacious  valley,  but  about  two  iniles  long,  by  three 

rirters  of  a  mile  in  average  widtb ;  the  benefit  of  wfaicb  provuioa  h, 
t  ^1  tbe  familiea  resideot  within  its  circuit  will  compose,  as  it  were, 
one  lar^r  household  personally  familiar  to  your  eye,  and  more  or  less 
inlerestiDg  to  your  affections.  Let  tbe  mountoina  be  real  mountBiDi, 
betwcflo  three  and  foui-  thousand  feet  high ;  and  the  cott^e,  a  fMI 
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cottage;  not  (as  a  Witt^  author  hai  it)  'a  cotugtt'with  a  douUe 
coBohJiooss :'  Iatitbe^-ialw;t  (for  I  nrast  abide  bji  the  actual  acbfla))' 
irwhite  cottage,  embowered  with  flowering -sbrillw,  so  chosfin  bt-\o 
unfold  a  BUcoeBtioD  of  flowei*  upon  the  walla,  and  clustering- roUitil 
the  windows  through  all  the  months  of  spriog,  auumer,  and  sutuntn 
— beginniog,  in  fact,  with  May  roses,  and  ending  with  jasmine.  ■  Let 
it,  however,  ttat  be  spring,  nor  BiimmeT,  nor  autumn — but  rtinter,  in 
his  sternest  shape.  This  is  a  most  important  pmht  in  the  sciesce  9t 
happiness.  And  I  am  surprised  to  see  people  overlook  it,  aiidtbiiik 
it  matter  of  congrattilation. that  winter  is  going;  or,  if  coming,  is  not 
likely  10  be  a  severe  one.  On  the  contrary,  I  put  up  a  petition  annU- 
fdly,  for  as  much  snow,  bail,  froit,  or  storm,  of  one  kind  or  othei',  'M 
the  skies  can  possibly  aSird  ds.  Surely  every  body  is  aware  of  the 
divine  pleasures-  which  attend  a  winter  fire-<Me :  candles  at  fofle 
e'tilock,  wann  hearth-rugs,  tea,  a  fair  tsa-nuker,  shtitters  eiooed,  cur> 
loins  flMvkig  in  ample  draperies  on  the  floori  wh^t  the  wind  and  n^ 
Art  mgiAg  audibly  without,  -~ 

And  at  the  doors  and  vrindowE  seem  to  ciill,  

As  hcav'n  and  earth  they  Would  together  niell ; 

Yet  the  least  entrance  find  they  none  at  all ; 

Whence  sweeter  grows  our  rest  secure  in  massy  halL 

(Castle  ^Ixddence.) 
*'  All  these  are  items  in  the  descrntion  of  a  winter  evening,  which 
mustsurely  be  familiar  to  every  body  born  in  a  high  latitude.  And.  it 
iaeyident.'tbatn^ast  of  these  delicacies,  like  ice-cream,  require  a  verjr 
low  temperature  of  the  atmoapbere  to  produce  tfaem:  they  a-e  fruit*' 
which  cannot  be  ripened  without  weather  stormy  or  inclement,  in  soniv 
way  or  other.     I  am  not  'particular,'  as  people  say,  whether  it  btt 

snow,  or  black  frost,  or  wind  ao  strong,  that  (as  Mr, ■  says)  'yoii 

may  lean  your  back  against  it  like  a  post.'  I  can  put  up  even  witf) 
rain,  provided  it  rains  cats  and  do^s :  but  something  of  the  sort  I 
must  have ;  and,  if  I  have  it  not,  I  thmk  myself  in  a  manner  ill-use^  j 
for  why  am  1  called  on  to.  pay  so  heavily  for  winter,  in  coals,  and  can- 
dles, and  various  privations  that  will  occur^even  to  gentlemen,  if  I  ana 
not  to  have  the  article  good  of  its  kind  i  No ;  a  Canadian  winter  for 
IDT  money :  ur  a  Russian  one,  where  every  man  is  but  a  co-pro- 
pnetor  with  the  north  wind  in  the  fee-simple  of  bis  own  ears.  Indeed 
80  great  an  epicure  am  I  in  this  matter,  that  I  cannot  reHsU  a  winter 
night  fully  if  it  be  much  past  St.  Thomae'sdqy,  and  have  degenerated 
into  disgusting  tendencies  to  vernal  appearances  :  no :  it  must  be  dt- 
vided  by  a  thick  wall  of  dark  nights  from  all  return  of  light  and  «ud« 
ahine.-~From  the  latter  weeks  of  October  to  Christmas-eve,  therefore, 
it  the  period  during  which  happiness  ia  in  season,  which,  in  my  jud^ 
nent,  enters  the  room  with  the  tea-tr^  :  for  tea,  though  ridicided  ^ 
those  who  are  naturally  of  coarse  nerves,  or  are  become  so  from  wine- 
drinking,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  influence  from  so  refined  a  stimi)- 
hmt,  wdl  always  be  tbs>  favourite  beverage  of  the  intellectuid ;  and* 
for  ray  part,  1  would  have  joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  beUum  interneeiitum 
against  Jonaa  Hanway,  or  any  other  impious  person,  who  should  pre* 
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•one  to  juparage  it^'Bat  bere,  to  save  mjwlf  tbe  trooMe  of  tad* 
noch  verbal  deacription,  I  will  introduce  a  painter :  and  give  him 
directioM  fur  ibe  rest  of  the  pictare.  Painlen  do  not  like  white  cot- 
tagca,  aniew  a  good  deal  weather-Mained ;  but  ai  the  reader  now  nn-' 
demands  that  it  ii  a  winter  night,  hii  lerricea  will  not  be  required, 
exoept  for  the  iotide  of  the  boiue. 

"  Paint  me,  then,  a  room  seventeen  feet  by  twelve,  and  not  more 
dun  aeven  and  a  half  feet  high.  This,  reader,  is  aomewhat  ambitioiidj 
a^ted,  in  my  family,  the  drawiDg-room :  but,  being  contrived  *  a 
douUc  debt  to  pay,'  it  is  also,  and  more  justly,  termed  the  library ; 
fi>r  it  happen*  that  books  are  the  only  article  of  property  in  which  I 
an  richer  than  my  neighbours.  Of  these,  I  have  about  five  thoo-' 
Mpd,  collected  gradually  since  my  eighteenth  year.  Therefore, 
painter,  nut  as  mqny  as  you  can  into  tbis  room.  Make  it  populous 
vith  books  1  and,  furthermore,  paint  me  a  good  fire  ;  and  furniture, 
plain  and  modest,  befitting  ^e  unpretending  cotta^  of  a  scholar. 
And,  near  the  fire,  paint  me  a  tea-t^le  ;  and  (as  it  is  clear  that  do 
creature  can  come  to  see  one  such  a  stormy  night,)  place  only  two 
cupa  and  saucer*  on  the  tea-tray :  and,  if  you  know  how  to  paint  siicli 
a  thing  symbolically,  or  otherwise,  paint  me  an  eternal  teapot — 
eternal  ^  parte  ante,  and  d  parte  post ,-  for  I  usually  drink  tea  fram 
tight  o'clock  at  eight  to  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  And,  as  it  b 
very  unpleasant  to  make  tea,  or  to  pour  it  out  for  oneself,  paint  me  a 
lovay  young  woman,  sitting  at  the  table.  Paint  her  anoa  like 
Aurora's,  and  her  smiles  like  Hebe's: — But  no,  dear  M.i  not  even  in 
jest  let  roe  insinuate  that  thy  power  to  illuminate  my  cottage  reals 
apon  a  tenure  so  perishable  as  mere  personal  beauty;  or  that  the 
witchcraft  of  angelic  smiles  lies  within  the  empire  of  any  eartUy 
pencil.  Pass,  then,  my  good  painter,  to  something  more  within  it* 
power :  and  the  next  article  tvought  forward  should  naturally  be  my- 
self—a  picture  of  the  Opium-eater,  with  his  ■  little  golden  receptacleef 
tbe  pernicious  drug,'  lying  beside  htm  on  the  table.  As  to  the 
O^um,  I  have  no  objection  to  see  a  picture  of  thai,  though  I  would 
ruber  aee  tbe  original ;  you  may  paint  it,  if  you  chooae ;  but  I  ap- 
prize yon,  that  no  'little'  receptacle  woold,  even  in  1616,  answer 
wypurpose,  who  wa*  at  a  distance  from  the  '  stately  Pantheon,'  and 
all  on^gists  (mortal  or  otherwise).  No;  you  may.  as  well  paint  Ak 
Teal  receptacle,  which  was  not  of  gold,  but  of  glass,  and  ea  mach  like 
a  wine-decanter  as  possible.  Into  this  you  may  put  a  quart  of  raby- 
'ooleured  laudanum  :  that,  and  a  book  of  German  metapbyska  placed 
'by  it*  side,  will  sufficiently  attest  my  being  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but, 
•a  to  myself,— there  I  demur.  I  admit  that,  naturally,  I  ou^t  to  oe- 
tCUpy  tbe  foreground  of  the  picture ;  that,  being  the  hero  of  the  piece, 
or  (if  you  clioose)  the  criminal  at  the  bar,  my  body  should  be  hdd 
into  court.  This  seams  reasonable :  but  why  should  I  confess,  oK 
this  point,  to  a  painter  f  or  why  confess  at  all?  If  the  public  (mio 
whose  private  ear  I  am  confidentially  whispering  my  confiBsnons,  and 
not  into  an^  painter's)  should  chance  to  have  framed  some  agreeaUe 
[Moture  for  itself,  of  the  Opium-eater's  exterior, — should  have  ascribed 
to  bins,  TomaDtically,  an  el^ant  person,  or  a  han^ome  &ce,  why 
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(houU  I  barfosrou^y  tear  from  it  u  pleasing  a  delniian— pleaaiDg 
tratU  to  the  public  and  to  me?  No  ;  paint  me,  if  at  all,  according  to 
your  own  fancy ;  and,  as  a  painter's  fancy  abould  teem  with  beauUful 
creBtions,  I  cannot  fbil,  in  that  way,  to  be  a  gainer.  And  aow^ 
reader,  we  hii?e  run  through  nil  the  ten  categories  of  my  condition,  as 
it  stood  about  1816-17 :  up  to  the  middle  of  which  Utter  year  I  judge 
myself  to  have  been  a  happy  mas :  and  the  elements  of  that  happi- 
ness I  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  you,  in  the  above  sketch  oC 
(he  ioterior  of  a  scholar's  library,  in  a  cottage  among  the  mouataiu; 
on  a  stormy  winter  evening."    (P.  135 — 1*2.) 

Now  the  pains  of  opium  set  in  for  a  continuance ;  and,  irtie- 
ther  in  jest  or  earnest  (perhaps  partly  in  the  one,  partly  in  the 
other),  ne  recounts  the  terrible  and  appalling  spectacles  which 
haunt  his  imagination,  and  compose  the  pageantry  of  his  day- 
dreams and  nightly  slumbers,  with  admirable  pathos  and  com- 
maod  of  language.  He  thus  opens  to  us  his  world  of  phantaama. 

"  The  first  notice  I  had  of  any  important  change  going  on  in  this 
part  of  roy  physical  economy,  was  from  the  re-awakening  of  a  state  of 
eye  generally  incident  to  childhood,  or  exalted  states  of  irritability.- 
I  know  not  whether  my  reader  is  aware  that  many  children,  perhaps 
most,  have  a  power  of  painting,  as  it  were,  upon  the  darkness,  all  sorts 
ttf  phantoms ;  in  some  that  power  is  simply  a  mechanic  affection  of  tba 
eye ;  others  have  a  voluntary,  or  a  semi- voluntary  power  to  dismiss  or 
to  summon  tbem ;  or,  as  a  child  once  said  to  me  when  I  question^ 
him  on  this  matter,  'I  can  tell  them  to  go,  and  th^go;  but  some- 
times they  come,  when  I  don't  tell  them  to  come.'  Whereupon  I  told 
him  that  he  had  almost  as  unlimited  a  command  over  apparitions,  as 
a  fioman  centurion  over  his  soldiers. — In  the  middle  of  1817,  I  think 
it  was,  that  this  faculty  became  positively  distressing  to  me :  at  night, 
when  I  lay  awake  in  bed,  vast  procesuoos  passed  dong  in  mournful 
pomp ;  friezes  of  never-ending  stories,  that  to  my  feelings  were  as  sad 
and  solemn  as  if  they  were  stories  drawn  from  times  before  (Edipus  or 
Priam — before  Tyre — before  Memphis.  And  at  the  same  time  a  cor- 
responding change  took  place  in  my  dreams;  a  theatre  seemed  sud- 
denly opened  and  lighted  up  within  my  brain,  which  presented  nightly 
spectacles  of  more  than  earthly  splendour.  Aud  the  four  foltowing 
iacts  may  he  mentioned,  as  noticeable  at  this  time : 

"  X.  "Fbat,  as  the  creative  state  of  the  eye  increased,  a  sympathy 
seemed  to  arise  betweeu  the  waking  and  the  dreaming  states  of  W6 
brain  in  one  point— that  whatsoever  I  happened  to  call  up  and  to 
trace  by  a  voluntary  act  upon  the  darkness  was  very  apt  to  transfer 
itself  to  my  dreams ;  so  that  I  feared  to  exercise  this  facidty  ;  for,  as 
Midas  turned  all  things  to  gold,  that  yet  bafBed  his  hopes  and  de- 
frauded his  human  desires,  so  wbatsoever  things  capable  of  being 
visualiv  represented  I  did  but  think  of  in  the  darkness,  immediately 
sbapea  diemselves  into'phantoras  of  the  eye;  and,  by  a  process  aj^ia- 
rently  no  less  inevitable,  when  thus  once  traced  in  &int  and  visionary 
Gokurs,  like  writineB  in  sympathetic  ink,  they  were  drawn  out  by  the 
2i2 
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itKce  ohcmlitiy  of  my  dreamt,  into  iniuffcraMo  ipleiidan  that  fretMl 
tty  heart. 

■  ^  2.  For  thi>,  and  all  crther  changei  in  my  dreamr,  were  aeeonipa- 
awd  by  deep^eated  ansieiy  and'  gloomy  melancliolyy  ludi  ■>  an 
<rbolty  incomtnuDicable  by  words.  I  seemed  erery  night  to  descend, 
not  metapborically,  but  literally  to  deicend,  into  chaanu  and  aunlett 
abysMH,  depths  below  depths,  from  which  it  seemed  hopelew  that  I 
Could  ever  reascend.  Nor  did  1,  by  mking,  fed  that  I  had  reascended. 
Xhts  I  do  not  dwell  i^mhi  ;  became  the  state  of  gloom  which  atteodsd 
these  gorgeous  spectacles,  amounting  at  least  to  utter  darkness,  as  of 
■oowsuicidaldespondency,  cannot  be  approached  by  words. 
..  "  S.  The  sense  of  space,  and  in  the  end,  the  sense  of  timey  were 
)Mlh  powerfully  aflected.  Buildings,  landscapes,  &c.  were  exhibited 
in  proportions  eo  vast  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not  Sited  to  receive.  Space 
iwellea,  and  was  amplified  to  an  extent  of  unutterable  in6nity.  This, 
liowever,  did  not  disturb  me  so  much  as  the  vast  expansion  of  time ; 
1  sometimes  seemed  to  have  lived  for  70  or  100  ^etaa  in  one  night ; 
nay,  sometimes  had  teelings  representative  of  a  ratllennium  passed  in 
that  dme,  or,  howev»,  of  a  duration  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
human  experience. 

"  4h  The  mimitest  incidents  of  childhood,  or  forgotten  scenes  of 
later  years,  were  often  revived :  I  could  not  be  said  to  recollect 
tbem;  fw  if  I  had  been  told  of  them  when  waking,  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  acknowledge  them  at  parts  of  my  past  experience.  But 
Uaced  as  they  were  before  me,  in  dreams  like  intuitions,  and  clothed 
udt  their  evanescent  drcamstaoces  and  accompanying  fedlngs,  Ire> 
Mg»u«f  them  instantaneously.''  (P.  156~-159.} 
'  After  thus  defining  and  distributing  into  classes  the  particn- 
iar  characteristics  by  which  these  morbid  dreams,  produced  by 
ti  diseased  state  of  the  oi?ans,  were  distinguished  from  the 
dreams  of  health,  he  proceed^  to  specify  certain  cases  illustra- 
tive of  the  statement  above  extracted. 

**  I  had  been  in  youth,  and  even  since,  for  occasional  amusement, 
a  great  reader  of  Livy,  whom,  I  confess,  that  I  prefer,  both  for  style 
and  matter,  to  any  other  of  the  Raman  liistorians  ;  and  1  had  often 
felt  as  most  solemn  and  appaling  sounds,  and  most  emphatio^y  repre* 
sentative  of  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people,  the  two  words  so  often 
occurring  in  JAry— ^Consul  Bomanws ;  especially  when  the  consiil'is 
introduced  in  his  military  character.  I  mean  to  say,  that  the  wordb 
khig — sultan — cegent,  &c.  or  any  other  titles  of  those  who  embody  in 
their  own  persons  the  collective  majesty  of  a  great  people,  had  leas 
power  over  my  reverential  feelings.  I  had  also,  though  no  great 
reader  of  history,  made  myself  mintately  «nd  critically  Familiar  with 
one  period  of  English  history,  viz.  the  period  of  the  ParliatAentory 
War,  having  been  .attracted  by  the  moral,  grandeur  of  some  who 
figared  in  that  day,  ,^d  by  the  many  interesting  memoira  which  sur- 
vive those  unquiet  times.  Both  thwc  parts  ^f  my  hghtef  reading, 
liaving  furnished  me  often  with  matter  o[  reflection,  now  Eurnishednte 
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with  matter  formj  dreamB.  OAen  I  used  to  Bee,  after  pairifine  ^<4 
the  blank  darkDess  a  sort  of  rehearsal  whiUt  waking^,  a  crowd  ofladieat 
and  periiapR  a  feitival,  and  dance&.  And  I  heard  it  said,  or  I  said  to 
myself, '  These  are  English  ladies  frotn  the  uohappy  times  Of  Charles  I. 
These  are  the  wives  and  the  daughters  of  those  who  met  in  peace, 
and  Sat  at  the  same  tables,  and  were  allied  hy  marriage  or  by 
blood ;  and  yet,  after  a  certain  day  in  August,  164-2,  never  smiled 
upon  each  other  again,  nor  met  but  in  the  field  of  battle;  and  at 
Marston  Moor,  at  Newbury,  or  at  Naseby,  cut  asunder  all  ties  of  love 
'  by  the  cruel  sabre,  and  washed  away  in  blood  the  memory  of  ancient 
friendship.' — The  ladies  danced,  and  looked  as  lovely  as  the  court  of 
George  IV.  Yet  I  knew,  even  in  my  dream,  that  they  had  been  in 
the  grave  for  nearly  two  centuries. — This  pageant  would  suddenly  dis-' 
Bolve  :  and,  at  a  clapping  of  hands,  would  be  heard  the  heart^quaking 
sound  of  Consul  Jtomanits  :  and  immediately  came  '  sweeping  by,'  in 
gorgeous  pal  u  dam  en  ts,  Paulus  or  Mariue,  girt  round  by  a  company  of 
centurions,  with  thg  crimson  tunic  hoisted  on  a  spear,  and  followed  by; 
the  alalagmes  of  the  Roman  Legions."     (P.  161—^163.) 

Ite  observes  that  in  the  early  stage  of  bis  malady,  his  dreamS: 
had  dealt  much  in  architectural  scenery,  proceeding  befbrehis 
im^nation  in  an  endless  growth  and  re-production,  with 
"  such  pomp  of  cities  and  palaces  as  was  never  yet  beheld 
fey  the  waking  eye,  unless  in  the  clouds."  To  his  architec- 
ture succeeded  dreams  of  silvery  expanses  of  water.  These' 
haunted  him  so  much  that  be  began  to  fear  that  some  dropsi- 
cal state  or  tendency  of  the  brain  might  thus  be  making  Itself 
objective,  and  that  the  sentient  organ  might  be  projecting 
itself  as  its  own  object.  The  waters  now  changed  their  cha- 
racter ;  from  translucent  lakes,  shining  like  mirrors,  they  now 
became  seas  and  oceans. 

"  And  now  came  a  tvemendous  ohange,  wbicb,  UDfo)d{n|;  itself 
slowly  like  a  scroll,  through  many  months,  promised  an  abiding  tor- 
ment; end,  in  fact,  it  never  left  me  until  liie  winding  up  of  my  case.' 
Hitherto  the  human  face  had  mixed  often  in  my  dreams,  but  not  des^ 
potically,  nor  with  any  special  power  of  tormenting.  But  now  that 
which  I  have  called  the  tyranny  of  the  human  face  began  to  unfold 
itself.  Perhaps  some  part  of  my  London  life  might  be  answerable  for 
this.  Be  that  as  it  may,  now  it  was  that  upon  the  rocking  waters  of 
the  ocean  the  human  face  began  to  appear  :  the  sea  appeared  paved 
with  innumerable  faces,  upturned  to  the  heavens  r  faces,  imploring; 
Wrathful,'  despairing,  surged  upwards  by  thousands,  by  myriads,  by 
generations,  by  centuries, — my  agitation  was  infinite,— my  miiu 
tossed— and  sm-ged  with  the  ocean."    (P.  167.) 

The  Malay  now  begins  to  make  a  conspicious  figure  on  the 
canvass.  The  associations  connected  with  this  personage  transr; 
port  the  unhappy  opium-eater  to  the  shores  and  heart  of  A»a ; 
and  here  we  have  a  most  picturesque  display  of  orientaj  gran- 
deur and  terror.    After  giving  certain  reasons  for  his  antipa- 
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diie«  with  respect  to  the  characters  and  habits  of  that  diBtant 
world,  he  proceeds : 

"  All  thif,  and  much  more  than  I  can  wy,  or  have  time  lo  aa^,  the 
reader  mutt  enter  into  before  he  can  comprehend  the  unimaginable 
horror  which  these  dreanu  of  Oriental  imagery,  and  mvtbologicaJ  tor- 
tures, impressed  upon  me.  Under  the  connecting  feefiog  of  tropi^ 
heat  and  vertical  Bun-lighls,  I  brought  together  all  creatures,  bird*, 
beasts,  reptiles,  all  trees  and  plants,  usages  and  appearances,  that  are 
found  in  all  tropical  regions,  and  assembled  them  together  in  China  or  . 
IndoGlan.  From  kindred  feelings  I  Boon  brought  Egypt  and  all  ber 
god«  under  the  same  law.  I  was  stared  at,  hooted  at,  grinned  at, 
cb^tered  at,  by  monkeys,  by  paroquets,  by  cockatoos.  I  ran  into 
pagodas  :  and  was  fixed,  for  centuries,  at  the  summit,  or  in  secret 
rooms ;  I  was  the  idol ;  I  was  the  priest ;  I  was  worshipped ;  I  was  sa- 
crificed. I  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Brama  through  all  the  Ibrests  of 
Asia;  Vishnu  bated  me  1  Seeva  laid  watt  for  me.  1  came  suddenly 
tipon  Isis  and  Osiris :  1  had  done  a  deed,  they  said,  which  the  ibis  and 
the  crocodile  trembled  at.  I  was  buried,  for  a  thousand  years,  in 
stone  coffins,  with  mommies  and  sphinxes,  in  narrow  chambers  at  the 
heart  of  eternal  pyramids.  I  was  kissed,  with  cancerous  kbses,  by 
crooodileB;  and  laid  confounded  with  all  unalterable  slimy  thinga, 
amongst  reeds  and  Nilotic  mud. 

"  I  thus  give  the  reader  some  slight  abstraction  of  my  Oriental 
dreams,  which  always  filled  me  with  such  amasement  at  the  monstrous 
scenery,  that  horror  seemed  absorbed  for  a  while,  in  sheer  astonish- 
ment. Sooner  or  later,  came  a  reflux  of  feeling  that  swallowed  up 
the  astonishment,  and  left  me  not  so  much  in  terror,  as  in  hatred  and 
abomination  of  what  I  saw.  Over  every  form,  and  threat,  and  pu- 
nnhment,  and  dim  sightless  incarceration,  brooded  a  seAse  of  eter- 
nity and  infinity  that  drove  me  into  an  oppression  as  of  madaess.  Into 
these  dreams  only,  it  was,  with  one  or  two  sUght  exceptions,  that  any 
circumstances  of  pby^cal  horror  entered.  Ail  before  had  been  moral 
and  spiritual  terrors.  But  here  the  main  agents  were  ugly  birds,  or 
IDakes,  or  crocodiles ;  especially  the  last.  The  cursed  crocodile  be- 
came to  me  the  object  of  more  horror  than  almost  all  the  resL  I  was 
compelled  to  lire  with  him;  and  (as  was  always  the  case  almost  in  my 
dreams)  for  centuries.  I  escaped  sometimes,  and  found  myseiT  in 
Chinese  houses,  with  cane  tables,  &c.  AD  the  feet  of  the  tables 
•ofaa,  &C.  soon  became  instinct  with  life:,  the  abominable  head  of  the 
crocodile,  and  his  leering  eyes,  looked  out  at  me,  multiplied  into  a 
thousand  repetitions;  and  I  stood  loathing  and  fasdnated.  And  so 
.  often  did  this  hideous  reptile  haunt  my  dreamSj  that  many  times  the 
very  aame  dream  was  broken  up  in  the  very  same  way :  I  beard  gentle 
voices  speaking  to  me  (1  hear  every  thing  when  I  am  sleeping) ;  and 
instantly  I  awoke  ;  it  was  broad  noon ;  and  my  children  were  standing, 
hand  in  hand,  at  my  bed-side :  come  to  show  me  their  coloured  shoes, 
or  new  frocks,  or  to  let  me  see  them  dressed  for  going  out.  I  protest 
that  so  awful  was  the  transition  from  the  damned  crocodile,  and  the 
other  unutterable  monsters  and  abortions  of  my  dreams,  to  the  vgfiX 
of  innocent  kaman  natures  and  of  infancy,  that  in  tha  migb^  nA 
4 
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sudden  rerulnop  of  mind,  I  wept  and  could  not  forbear  it,  aa  I  Idwed 
their  faces."     (P.  169—172.) 

We  will  finiah  with  two  extracts,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
great  grandeur  of  thought,  expression,  and  imagery,  and  a  cha- 
racter of  awful  melancholy.  But  whether  the  representations 
have  been  fabricated  as  specimens  of  what  the  wnter  supposes 
may  be  the  progeny  of  a  diseased  and  teeming  fancy,  or  were 
really  furaished  by  his  own  dreaming  experiences,  is  to  us  not 
absolutely  dear. 

"  1  thought  that  it  wftg  a  Sunday  morning  in  May,  that  it  was  Easter 
Sunday,  and  as  yet  veiy  early  in  the  morning.  1  wag  etanding,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  at  the  door  of  my  own  cottage.  Right  before  me  lay 
the  very  scene  which  could  really  be  commanded  from  that  situation, 
but  exalted,  as  was  usual,  and  solemnized  by  the  power  of  dreams. 
There  were  the  same  moantains,  and  the  same  lovely  valley  at  their 
feet ;  but  the  mouutains  were  raised  to  more  than  Alpine  height,  and 
there  was  interspace  far  larger  between  them  of  meadows  and  forest 
lawns ;  the  hedges  were  rich  with  white  roses ;  and  no  living  creature 
was  to  be  seen,  excepting  that  in  the  green  church-yard  there  were 
cattle  tranquilly  reposing  upon  the  verdant  graves,  and  particularly 
round  about  the  grave  of  a  child  whom  I  had  tenderly  loved,  just  as  I 
bad  really  beheld  them,  a  little  before  sun-rise  in  the  same  summer, 
when  that  child  died.  I  gazed  upon  the  well-known  scene,  and  I 
•aid  aloud  (as  I  thought)  to  myself,  '  It  yet  wants  much  of  sunrise  j 
and  it  is  Easter  Sunday;  and  that  is  the  day  on  which  they  celebrate 
the  first-fruits  of  resurrection.  1  will  walk  abroad  ;  old  grietb  shall  be 
forgotten  to  day ;  for  the  air  is  cool  and  still,  and  the  hills  arehi^h.and 
stretch  away  to  heaven ;  and  the  forest-glades  are  aa  quiet  aa  the 
church-yard;  and,  with  the  dew,  I  can  wash  the  fever  from  my  fore- 
head, and  then  I  shall  be  unhappy  no  longer.'  And  I  turned,  as  if  to 
t^n  my  garden  gate ;  and  immediately  I  saw  upon  the  left  a  sfiene 
far  different ;  but  which  yet  the  power  of  dreams  had  reconciled  into 
honnony  witb  the  other.  The  scene  was  an  Oriental  one ;  and  tbbre' 
also  it  was  Easter  Sunday,  and  very  early  in  the  morning.  And  at  a 
vast  distance  were  visible,  as  a  stain  upon  the  horizon,  the  domes  and 
cupolas  of  a  great  city — an  image  or  faint  abstraction.  Caught  perhaps 
in  childhood  from  some  picture  of  Jerusalem.  And  not  a  bow-sbot 
irom  me,  upon  a  stone,  and  shaded  by  Judean  palms,  there  sat  a 
woman  ;  and  I  looked ;  and  it  was — Ann !  She  fixed  ber  eyes  upon 
me  earnestly  ;  and  I  said  to  her  at  length  :  '  So  then  I  have  found  you 
at  last.'  1  waited :  but  she  answered  me  not  a  word.  Her  face  was 
the  same  as  when  I  saw  it  last,  and  vet  again  how  different !  Seven- 
teen years  ago,  when  the  lamp-liglit  felt  upon  her  face,  as  for  the. last 
time  1  kissed  her  lips  (lip,  Ann,  that  to  me  were  not  polluted),  her 
eyes  were  streaming  with  tears ;  the  tears  were  now  wiped  away ;  she 
seemed  more  beautiful  than  she  was  at  that  time,  but  in  all  other  points 
the  same,  and  not  older.  Her  looks  were  tranquil,  but  with  unusual 
solemnity  of  expression ;  and  I  now  gazed  upon  her  with  some  awe, 
bat  suddenly  hercountenanoe  grew  dim,  and  turning  to  the  mountains, 
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1  fUttiftA  vifMMiri  tdOmg  between  tu ;  ia  a  nbaieiit  tf  I  bad  vantiked ; 

ibick  darkneM  came  on ;  and,  in  the  tfvinkli«g  of-  an  eyei  I  waa  Ear 
a^^  Irora  mountain),  and  b;  lamp-light  in  Oxford-atreet,  walfcwg 
again  with  Ann— just  as  we  walked  seventeen  years  before,  when  we 
were  both  chUdren.-    (P.  174— i77.) 

-  Once  more,  and  then  we  shake  hands  with  our  opium-eater, 
almost  sorry  that  his  divorce  from  opium  has  tenninated  fab 
dreams. 

*'  As  a  final  specimen,  I  cite  one  of  a  different  character,  from  IBSO. 
The  dream  commenced  wiUi  a  music  which  now  I  often  heard  in 
dreams— a  music  of  prquration  and  of  awakening  suspe»se;  a  nvt^ 
like  the  opening  of  the  Coronation  Anthem,  and  wniofa,  like  ihiU,  gave 
the  feeling  of  a  vast  march^K>f  infinite  cavalcade*  filing  off— and  the 
tread  of  innumerable  armies.  The  mommg  was  come  of  a  aiMAyivifr-r 
a  day  of  crisis  and  of  final  hope  for  human. nature,  Uien  «u&ringaome 
myUerlous  eclipse,  andlabounng  in  some  dread exiretnity.  Swnewfasre, 
Iknewnot  where — somehow,  I  knew  not  how— by  some  beings  I  knew 
not  whom— 8  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony  was  conducting,— was  evolriag 
like  a  great  drama,  or  piece  of  music  ;  witli  which  mv  sympathy  was 
the  more  insupportable  from  my  confusion  as  to  its  place,  Ua  cause, 
its  nature,  and  its  possible  issue.  I,  as  is  usual  in  dreams  (where,  of 
necessity,  we  make  ourselves   central  to  every  movement),  had  the 

f'  ower,  and  yet  had  not  the  power,  to  decide  it.  1  had  the  power,  if 
could  raise  myself,  to  will  it;  and  yet  again  had  not  the  pow«-,  for 
Uie  weight  of  twenty  Atlantics  was  upon  me,  or  the  oppression  of  in- 
expiable guilt,  '  Deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,'  I  lay  inactive. 
Then  like  a  chorus,  the  passion  deepened.  Some  greater  interest  was 
at  stoke;  some  mightier  cause  than  ever  yet  the  sword  had  pleaded, 
or  trumpet  had  proclaimed.  Theo  came  sudden  alarms :  hunyings  to 
4Dd  fro  :  trepidations  of  innumerable  fugitives,  I  knew  not  whether 
fi;om  the  good  cause  or  the  bad :  darkness  and  lights :  tempest  and 
human  faces:  and  at  last,  with  the  sense  that  all  was  lost,  female  fonni, 
and  the  features  that  were  worth  alt  the  world  to  me,  and  but  a  mo- 
ment allowed, — and  clasped  hands,  and  heart-breaking  partings,  and 
then~-ev»lastiDg  farewells !  and  with  a  sigb,  such  as  the  caves  of  bell 
sighed  when  the  incestuous  mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of 
death,  the  sound  was  reverberated — everlasting  farewells !  and  again, 
and  yet  again  reverberated — everlasting  farewells ! "  (P.  177—179.) 
No  book,  we  will  venture  to  say,  has  ever  ao  enet^tically  de- 
picted the  pleasures  and  pains  of  opium.  The  baunce  is  cer- 
tainly very  much  on  the  side  of  the  pains,  looking  only  to  its 
influence  on  the  mind.  The  effecte  of  this  baneful  drug,  how- 
ever, on  the  body,  when  taken  for  any  but  pure  medicimil  pur- 
poses, under  the  controul  and  discretion  of  professioual  ex- 
perience, are  exhibited  in  sundry  forms  of  disease,  in  squalid 
enervation,  and  in  accelerated  old  age.  We  trust  our  author 
has  had  enough  of  It ;  and  as  be  probably  has  done  dreaming,, 
except  according  to  the  usage  of  his  ancestors,  we  may  bopife 
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for  some  UBefol  prodncts  of  tuB  intelligent  and  active  tannd, 
withont  any  thing  of  Messrs.  Kant  or  Bicardo  mingled  in  their 
Bnbatance ;  who,  aa  they  have  been  the  companions  of  his  moi- 
bid  existence,  may  not  safely  be  associated  with  hie  sound 
waking,  and  sober  creations.  If  he  can  resolve  to  turn  his  future 
thongnts  to  what  is  useful,  in  this  age  of  abused  intellect,  we 
heartily  wish  him  long  to  live  in  all  "  the  sober  certainty  of 
waking  bUss." 
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^ir,  mittiie  power  0f,«^iiit  canaon- 

btUls  9»1,  S94. 
^luttm,  SI.,  hii  Dpipion  od  (he  (reaU 

-  nnnt  of  childrea,  3S6. 

^nftHMn'oninii,  Ita  eriara,  34S. 

jtnliqidliet!  Temple  of  Baccbua  at 
Djebdel  Berkfl,S14~~Bl  Sa1eb,al9, 

jtrchbitkop,  aalhorit}'  of,  oier  hia  laf- 
fraftana,  169. 

ATcWeclurt,  of  Palmyra  and  Balbec, 
ei— Bl  Ezra,  6S— at  El  Bare,  64 — 
Ethiopian,  881— see  also  Aiiliqtdtia. 

Argo,  Isle  of,  167— iia  beaulj,  £04. 

Artiela  of  (As  Church,  danger  of  mi- 
Dule  contro»enies  regarding  them, 
181 — a  prolection  to  a  candidate  for 


jtichani,  ( 


severity  toward)  chlldrea, 
of. 


Atkaniuian  Cned,  Air.  ScoU'i 

84?. 
Jhaogal,  Hemoire  inr  lea  Feui  Verli- 

eaux,   S63  —  accouDt  of  the  work, 

amtic  pendulum,  S89— Hr.  RobiAi, 
8S7 — eiperlmeDU  wUb,  £91. 

Bmfrrd,  Esaayi  an  the  diicipltoe  of 
cbildrcn,  SIO— hii  bbjeclloat  ta  cor* 
poral  puaiihnieBt,  SI9. 

Bao^ton  Leeturet,  tee  tVTuUfy. 

Barlan,B., hii ' Napoleon,' and  *  Venei 
oii8helley,'405^eDeral  character  of 
bla  poetry,  406— ill  moral  cicelleo. 
ciei,  4t)8— its  defecig,  409— village 
•ccDery,409 — picture  of  it  when  de- 
lolated  by  war,  413 — poem  oa  the 
■aD,414— linei  to  Mn.  Hemans,  417 
~dillo  lo  alady,  419— Veraes  on  the 
Deatli  of  Shelley,  419. 

Btccaria,   hli  character  as  a  theoretic 
writer,  9 — remarki  on  the  effecla  of 
the  uncertainly  of  puniahneat,  SB. 
Self,  Dr.,  hia  opinion  reipecling  cor- 
poral pnoiahinenl  of  children,  SSI. 
BeUhaiMr,  lee  Slilnim. 

BtHifia,  form  of  InttluObn  to  a,',l§T. 


Btiinn,  Rev.  C,  hti  Hnlieon  Leelare*, 
ISO— their  topica,  tSS— argument  In 
tavoar  of  Chriatian  miraclei,  ISS— 
evidence!  for  iheGoipel,  IS0,— guilt 
gf  InlellecluBl  sin,  1S8— attenliuD  tit 
retigiauB  etndiea  at  ihe  Univecaltj 
enforced,  130— plan  adopted  lo  pro- 
mote th  It  objecl,  ISl. 
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ticity,  134— Scott's  Commentary  onl 
848. 
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Scolt'a  opinion  of,  356— Mr.  Hey't 
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Biegraply,  a  valuable  ipeciei  of,  300 
^meritof  S cot I'a  Life,  372. 
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Sbhopi,  power  of,  in  e 

candidates  for  orderi,  1S5 — impnllcj 
of  UBilmiled  power  In,  189— have 
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a  reforiD  of  the  penal  laws,  34. 
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bera],'4S0. 

JIfutnira,   catalogue  of  the  II- 

,    brary,  45fl  — aceouol  of  ditto,  473. 
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—hii  eiliaordlnary  aiieveialiona  of 
innocence,  IJea- probable  menial 
disquietude,  827- not  gifted  wltli 
powerfDl  Intellect,  3ST— his  egotism 
and  vanilv,  SSS-^is  account  of  iho 
bailie  of  Waterloo,  US8— hii  eical- 
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for  hia  abdication,  934— the  view 
takeo  of  bit  character  by  fiarton, 
40e— 4iiie(  on  a  cohuaa  Intended  bj 
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Um  U  HIIm,  MS.    See  a)M  ITm- 

■inUmll,  J.,hiiTr>Teh  In  Syria,  Ac. 

,    S5 — ocoalon  of  (hm,  56 — bii  dtiAi- 

'  Tctiei,  57 — eipedlrlon  lo  Bgeraih, 
TO— raise  or  bia  iairoBn.S]. 

Surlom,  Hr.,  ipeccb  an  (be  blil  fat 
Miiiigaliag  aeirerllT  of  pnenboeDt  in 
pfTUlq  fuei  of  foTienr,  fte.  1 — hi* 
vieir  of  (be  aabjecl,  Ift— iDslancei 
Midnced  bj  bin  of  falie  Terdlcti,  18 
— cogeocj  of  bit  aqpimcn  U,  M, 

Bfran,  Lord,  hit  parody  on  Soalhej'i 
VltitNi  of  Jedpnenl,  480— bit  real 
eMimatear  (he  BriKifa  RcTle*.  4il 
T^nd  the  coapllmeiit  be  lia*  paid  lo 
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&nipfeII<>/CInmmi,Ciil.,tlDsn-larlUe 
ei;  4M. 

Ciniim,  eiperiowDlt  ai  to  Ibeir  wiad- 
tft,  S89.    See  ain  Ommery, 

Cmnit-bstU,  He  Oanwiji. 

Caraeiau  of  pilgr'>»*  "*  Mecca,  70. 

CbriMf,  Sir  H.  Donglai*!  obtervaiioat 
onhliprincipleaof  defence, SS3— bit 
verttcal  Bre,  296— refuted  bj  Sir  H. 
DoUElas,  S9T. 

GuH^riagh,  Lord.  239. 

CatkoSei,  lee  Rmiih  CAarci. 

CtoTfai  Episcopal,  danger  of,  to  tbe 
(Sinrcb,  SAT. 

CUUrvn,  Eiuyi  On  tbe  diicipline  of, 
316— on  corporal  pnolikment  of,  SIT 

,  —bow  far  it  ii  wamolable,  330— 
difciplioe  of,  amoof  tlte  ancicnii,  388 
— Iiow  (o  be  maaiged  at  ichooli,  33S 
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344,  356-~tlie<r  pewcr  of  prodacla|; 
pbantomi,  483- 

CMitiaaUy,  iWett  and  indirect  infln- 
«nce  0  C^SSS — il*  fUndamentaldoctrlnee 
not  lo  be  kept  out  of  tie>r,849. 

OtHitiiBU,  lecU  of  in  Syria,  69. 

CkrmtcUi  af  Zri.  ISS-^infidel' princi- 
ples of  that  work,  13S— erroh  of  the 
.InimtBlor,  133 — poijew  neilher  ei- 
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mlrtaken,  806— the  ktod  of  refiHn 
wanted  In,  866— iu  energy  to  be  di- 
rected  ai^Ioil    Ibe    eBurts  of  ini- 
Mitj,  808.     Bee  CbrgsmmM. 
CAtHtk,  Rami  lb,  lee  AniiiiA. 
Ckurclamm,  ladlErerenceln,  850. 
Ctuna,  and  profane  literanire  stndied 

by  the  early  Chriitiaiu,  467. 
Clergy,  ioporlancc  of  their  condnet, 
859— new  moliTnforcirenmipecllan 
Id,  860— reipomibi lily  attached  to, 
SM — Seeker')  remarkt  on  thdr  da- 
tiet,  865— with  what  view)  the  cle- 
rical office  iboald  be  engaged  In, 
S4I— coDdnct  la  be  obieTT(d  by. 
843— partlcDlar  weight  ot  clerical 
eiample,  866 — acw  dollei  aiitisi 
from  tbe  clrcnnulancei  of  the  tioiea, 
S69— Aitility  of  tbe  obJectioM 
aplnM  eyangelieal  clergymen,  STB-r- 
eiaMple  to  clergy  men,  87^-par- 
latts  aUowable  to,  8T0— office  of^nf 
gblrale  not  tollable  to,  880— amoK- 
meala,8Sl. 
Ckrgymm,  caie  of  one  preicnted  lo  two 
rmngi,andlutilalion  refuted,  176. 
ConflMitiim  e/an  EngSa  Ofbaa-Ealir, 
47^— the  work  deaahory,  aD4  appv 
remly  wilboot  olfiect,  475~-4le(ect 
in  nany  popnUr  wriicra,  4TG — the 
flrtt  elTecta  of  opium-eating,  4TT-.- 
Ihe  difference  between  tbe  indali 
gence  in  opium  and  that  of  wiae, 
418-^1  odslgence  in  the  former  not 
becoming  commoD,  479— picaanrc* 
of  opium,  480 — hii  altnchiaent  to 
winter,  4Bl—bi>  cotlnge, , 488— 
pains  of  oplnm,  483— clauificBlton 
of  ihe'anlhor'adreama,  483 — bia  al- 
tacbment  to  Homan  hiMory,  484^^ 
bia  hqrrible  Tiaiona,  48&-^Berg(lic 
powera  of  (be  wiiter.  wifli  a  bM 
ai  lo  their  applicatloa,  480. 
Coltage-relrcal,  ptctuie  of  a,  488: 
ConlroaeriSt  rellglou,  9T4. 
Cewuilt  at  the  Komiih  Church,  app» 
renlly  not  dirceled  by  IpncdiMe  in- 
apiralion,  38T. 
Crinu,  increased  by  Krerily  of  pani«h- 
.  meal,    and    ita    consequent    nncer- 

Uinly,  85— mbIb  of,  tS.  , 
CrJntiiul  L*m  of  England,  1  -^  noral 
character,  of  lava,  S—^apllat  p»- 
niahmenls,  4 — crlmiml  code  how  A- 
brlcaled,  S— «tuectloiu  to  dead  a 
a  ponjehmcnt,  6— its  popnUr  cfectt, 
T— Hontesqaieo,  B— Beccaria,  9— 
Blacfcslone,  9 — Athenian  laws,  10 
— impolicy  of  eicesaive  punishment, 
1 1— Uwa  tbe  morals  of  a  slate,  1  t-r- 
tbe  daty  of  legiilaiiop,  IS.-cbanct# 
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nf  tbe  Engllib  juriiprudence,  13 — 
inexpediency  of  capital  puniabmiuit 
for  larvenj,  IS — andue  teverily  aub- 
vertiveortheexeculioD  of  kvr.  16 
—and  l^adsto  false  verdicls,  IT— 
anil  perjufj,  83 — effecf  of  making 
misderaeanori  feloay,  84 — increase 
DfciimcE,  37- Mr.IBillet'i  view  of 
puaithmeul,  !9^-efficac]r  of  cer- 
(ainlj  of  puniibmeol,  SS — propnr- 
tloD  ia  poDUbmeots,  34 — ihe  diecre- 
lionary  powei  of  ihe  magiUrale  lu 
be  narroired,  ai  much  as  poiilble, 
34 — Foley's  abservalioD  on  uar  eri- 
■ioal  laws,  36— Mr.  Miller  admils 
the  neceaiiijof  rediioD  of  Ihe  sta- 
tnlM,  39 — yet  oppoaei  Sir  8.  Ro- 
mlllj  ud  Mr,  Buxton,  40— and  con. 
lenda  for  Ihe  expediency  of  capital 
poniihment,  43— IneSicacy  of  Iraat- 
portatian,  44 — prison  discipline,  46 
■^lolal  abaliiian  of  capilaf  pBaiiJi- 
menl  not  contemplated, 49 — proper 
effect  of  Imprisanntent,  50 — Mr, 
Miller's  aignmeiitsBcaiiut  reform  iu 
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Dmgole,  tri 

Waddioet 


I9S, 


ravelt  to,  194 — enlered  by 
diDCtoD,    903— New    DoDgoIa, 


Douglai,  Sir  H. '  Observatioiis  on  Car- 
mil'*  Principles  of  Defence',  S83 — 
Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery,  883— 
eipcrimenlB  and  observations,  Sb9 — 
examples  of  thr  dangeis  of  the  cur- 
roo^de  Byslrm,  893. 

Dnafai,  horrible  ones  produced  by 
opiom-eating,  486,  4S8. 

Drum,  the  sect  of,  61 — their  character, 
68— bospitality,  manners,  and  mitU 

Diiblia,  Archbishop  of,  hii  Charge  re- 

i>iiR>i,  Jfr.  bit  Speech  at  the  Hiber- 
nian Bible  Society,  reconimended, 
9T4,  note. 

£c«pH    af    the     Sun,     Wordjworlb't 
Stanzas  on,  468. 
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bated,  51— 53— tbii  reform 
ever  mast  be  supported  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  many  abuses  and  iiaisancei 
now  loleraled,  54. 

CfbhiAUk  Jraht,  805. 

CiiR«Ia,  reign  of  in  Ireland,  131. 


Ikalb-ted,    no   criterion   of  Christian 

ciiaracter,  360. 
ZKMfn'i     Bibliographical      Toar     in 

Prance  and  Germany,  466. 
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Educttliom,  consequences  of  the  spread 
of,  S68  —  paclicnlaily  as  affect- 
ing tbe  clergy  and  higlier  claim 
of  society,  36T— danger  of  French 
education,  870— Mr.  Scott's  remaiki 
on,  354— ue  also  CMUren,aod,  Sckwl 

Bmd  efSeligiout  CtnMvens,  Dr.  Mil' 

nerV  374. 
£ranniu,  anecdote  by,  of  extreme  s*- 

lerily  in  a  Bchoolmaster,  38S. 
Eri,  Chronicle*  of,  sec  CAnmicIst. 
EfhiapiM,  Waddington  sad  Hanbury't 
Visltto,  194— DoDgat4,IUcbaractcr, 
Bipecl,  and  population,  IBS — «»• 
men,  195  — buildings,  196  — Dar 
Sbeygya'sinlerview  with  Mohammed 
Effendi,  199- Ihe  Virgin*!  Vau,  300 
—scarcity  of  provisions,  SOS— S^- 
kol,  Dar  Mafaass,  80e— paei  of  the 
Water's  Mouth,  903- Dongula,  SAS 
—<iolden  Stone,  803— New  Dongnl*, 
S04— Cubbabish  Arabs,  805— Dar 
Sheygys,  805 — battle  between  the 
Sheygya  and  Turks,  206— Meiawe, 
808— peace  between  Sheygya  and 
Turks,  809  —  antiquilies,  SI3— ' 
Temple  of  Bacchos,  Sit  — Py 
ramids,  815- Dongola,  816  — Nu- 
bian saints,  816 — Nubian  maoner*, 
SIS— Temple  at  Sol eb,  819— Ethio- 
pian architecture,  SSI— Myle  o(  ibc 
work,  881. 
Evaiigtlicatclirg!fliKii,9l^eeliM*  agaliut, 
cooiidered,  8T6. 

Family  leorihip,  314. 

Ptlang,  2i. 

Fii/KTia,  Highland,  456. 

Fleggiag,  its  tendency,  330— and  iDeffi- 
cacy,  331. 

'  Fared  ef  TtuIA,'  Scott's,  extracls  frou, 
337—339. 

Forgery,  disproportioned  severity  to- 
wards, and  its  effects,  S3. 

FreiKt,  mischief  arising  from  oor  inti- 
macy with,  870. 

^aniiui,Dr.,hii  liturgy  for  the  tiorship 
oftbeSun,  156. 

Fnnck,  their  merits  in  science,  899. 

GotonA,  an  ancient  Irish  hero,  liadilioBl 
respecting,  143. 

Geagrapki),  apcieut,  58. 

GlaactOtr,  Bishop  of,  his  charge,  85T — 
its  particular  excellencies,  859 — his 
prudent  exhortation  to  his  clergy,  S6S 
— urges  them  to  edifying  conduct, 865. 

Grier,  Rev.  R.,  his  <  Reply  to  Ihe  End 

of  Religious  Controversy,'  374 — has 

not  touched  upon  Ihe  claims  pf  .the 

Romish  Church  to  infallibillly,  375— 

2k  ,-.  I 


498  ind: 

fimU  ODI  the  MIu  J  of  Dr.  Hllncr'i 
MMMiDi,  3B4— hu  can*irle4  bin  of 
■ifT^rCKatMloD,  Ac.  404. 

Omutag,  Hwaty  bwI  practice  of,  SS3 — 
writm  OB,  SS4 — great  mitiaoce  af 
.  Ite  Bl>  )«aii>n  a  ball,  9M— Dr.  Nu|. 
ua'aeipri-iiMitiB  on  tbf  lelociiic*  of 
balli,  9e6— Robiiu'  ballimic  pendu- 
hm,  881— «ir  H.  UoBglak't  eiiperi- 
■eali  reipectiiigwindB(r,8e9 — diilo 
■i  to  Ike  mhtaDcc  arair,S9I-*)iicuIar 
taet  *t  powder  ipilliog  from  percns- 
iiBnb;ahall,!S2- — objectiooiagaiatt 
•kort  guH,  !93 — daogrr  of  Ibe  car- 
made  ijiteiD,  993~-eipcriBiFnls  on 
Ibe  mlilance  nf  fluidt,  3<14— Icnnioal 
velocil]n,!9o — Cariuil'xpriicaifire, 
SM— Sir  U.  Doaglas'  refulalioa  of 
OtdoI,  907_Auxi>rai'3  nork,  59S 
— (Gfenlific  meriiB  of  the  Frcncb  con- 
tider«l,  «90— LagFsngr,  £99. 

IHO,  idocily  of,  990: 

flmrftriw.  Dr.,  OD  tbe  conduct  of  a 
Cbrlitiao  miBulTy,  9&\. 

Bamhaj,  Mr.,  bn  traTcU  wilb  Wad. 
JiBMoo,  194 — artifice  praciiicd  by, 
SIS. 

Bfpiaat,  onr  oiiBwle  of,  174. 

ifarrn,  calalofHC  of  tbe  library  of  tbe 
Royal  iBstiiDtloB,  466. 

BoMu,  Hn.,  linn  to,  by  Bar(oD,4)T. 

Htg,  Wm.,  Ufe  of,  5(10— early  yrars 
and  edHcatioa,  ^Ql — piety  and  Grni- 
neti  of  cliaracler,  308— reli^'mis  prio- 
eiplci,  Sa3~profe96<Dn.ii  applicalion 
and  mental  ponrcs,  304— habila  of 
itady,  305— eclabliahn  bimtelf  al 
Leeds,  306 — acquainiaoce  •ilb  Dr. 
Prieitley,  307— bis  lameness,  301— 
hi!  forlitnde  and  resiEDSlion,  308— 
profeMionl  iklll,  30S— conduct  a»  a 
Bia^iitrate,  309 — piiliiicsl  eirrttODS, 
SIO— his  aid  to  the  Bible  Society,  313 
— eicmplary  dameilic  coaduct,  314 

.   —death,  S15. 

Bieroglinihia,  90S. 

laghlanden.  Sketches  of  the  Chnractrr, 
Ac.  of,  4^— recent  estlmalioii  of  the 
nighlaad  character,  433— the  teat  of 
commerce  formerly  in  the  Hlghlaads, 
485— their  culture  of  the  orli,  495— 
rormer  callivatiun,  4?6— defccliie 
hiilory,  4S8— probnble  antiquity  of 
Clans,  438~rcud  of  Garth  and  Msc< 
Ivor,  431—fa(eof<iie  Clan  of  RIenco, 
435— cruel  maisacre  of  ihem,  437- 
avenioo  of  the  Ijiglilanders  to  the  Ke- 
volution,  4S8 — nalioiinl  charucterit- 
(ici,  439— their  forbearance,  440— 
laws  enacted  regulating  their  dress, 
440— death  of  Miinro,  44l— ditto  of 
CMnpbel  1  of  Glen  iire,44S— czt  Incti  un 


ef  ClB>),444— Bub  Bo;  Margr^or, 
445— U or  CaaieroD,  IW  ■  iaiiaacw 
of  the  tevprJIy  of  public  •pinion 
•oia  Dg  I  hcHMitaaderi,4tM) — rel  i  gio  u 
rturacter,  451 — modem  propiiclon, 
456— pnpolar  raimate  of  ifae  Bigb- 
land  character,  457. 

Htlg  Lmt,  tec  Synn. 

HoTMley,   Bishop,  bhrcBUtrkt  OB  minor    . 
dilTercnceiof  r«ttg1n«opioinB,  182. 

UMltan  Leclura,  fat  1880, lee  Bnaaut 
accoantofibeiritiililDtioaandobJeci, 
181. 

//«((m.  Dr.,  Tracli  on  tbeHatheiBatief, 
SS3— «xperhneDts  on  the  lelocillet  of 
caBDu0.balls,  886— ditto  on  Ike  re- 
riHanceofflnidi,S94— bisnierita,CB9 
.-bigfBoge'a  projected  report  oo,S99: 


Jaffa,  BnoBB  parleys  jniliG  cation  of  hii 
coodnct  at,  S31. 

Iwfaliaiaig  of  Ihe  Roaiik  CAurcS,  374 
— the  importance  of  this  doctrine  ia 
contra Teny  between  ProteilanlitDi 
and  Popery,  877 — no  ciedeotiats  of 
it  possessed  by  the  Romanitti,  89!. 

Jnfi/ltb,  present  extraordinary  zeal  of, 
808. 

Ittttitvtizu  to  a  benrfiCF,  form  of,  I8T, 

/nlanrf,  original  popolation  of,  ISS — 
traditions  reported  by  Neuoius,  I3S 
—reign  of  Cuneda,  137— Welsh  Ira- 
ditioD,  I3T— Betle's  account  of  Ihe 
arrival  of  the   Picii,  138— all   Irish 

Ireland  from  Spain,  139— larioa*  le- 
gends, 140 — l^^Dds  respecting  Par- 
Ibolan  and  Mimecb,  141 — (ariatts  ac- 
eoDots  compared,  148 — abturdily  of 
the  fabrrcaton  of  later  legends,  148 
—traditions  rnpecllng  Giilamh,  143 
— bistory  of  Fcnius,  144-«f  Niol, 
145— O'Connor's  work  compared 
with  these  fables,  146 — its  incon. 
emities,  15t3 — *  Writing  of  MiAnt' 
151— design  of  the  work  to  snb*ert 
tbeaulboriiy  of  the  Bible,  156— Ur. 
Wood's '  Inquiry,'  158— ciamioaitoo 
of  varioiiE  traditions,  16B — defects  of  ' 
Dr.  W.'s  work,  160— coBCludi^  re- 
mark) on  Ireland,  163. 

ImtaelPacha,  trail  of  generosity  la,  SOS 
— defrats  the  Sheygya,  906— hii  cta- 
FlIy,80T—gei>en»iiy  towards  tbeioa 
of  M.ilek  Ciiowes,  808— inlmiew 
with  Waddingtoa,  809— Europeans 
in  his  sentce,  809. 

Itmaslyi,  a  religions  sect,  65 — (heir  CB- 
mily  with  the  Anzejrys,  66. 

Jalit  Seeera,  by  Sismondi,  88^-de)igB*r 
the  work,  Si— want  of  interest,  8Jk- 
parlicalar  merit*,  6&— t ketch  Of  tte 
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ilorjr,  ST— toiin,  SS— ruiDi  of  I1c!d> 

Juriet,  piiias  perjuries  of,  22. 


Lam,  Crimina],  see  CWrninoI. 

IrOts,  AlliFiiiaD,IO — importauceoriawi 
Id  norali,  IS — exhibit  (he  apiril  of 
public  o|iinioD,  12 — rendered  ineffec- 
tive bjr  undne  severity,  IS— effects  uf 
their  severity  in  cases  ut  forgery,  83— 

a  fudilaoieaial  priocipie  of  Jaw,  39 

Importance  of  cerlainty  in,  29. 

Ltakt,  Mr,  editor  of  Burckbardt's  tra- 
veli,  56. 

Lectwts,  iheolngicul,  various,  liO. 

BamploD,  see  Winfely. 

' Hplsean,  see  Beiuoa. 

I-cgaidi,  ancient  Irisb,  136. 

I.tgitlatiim,  its  duty,  IIL 

Ubergi,  the,  420. 

LiUralitji,  as  a  character  is  tic  of  the 
age,  bow  far  laudable,  238— dangers 
of  e»ce«s  id,  in  natters  of  nXlglfta, 


ir  pnrpasp. 


Librariti,  Public,  4G6— Ibeii 

467— Librariei)  of  tlie  Early  Christ! 
iauB,  467— of  the  Arabians,  468— Li- 
braries at  Paris,  468 — of  tbe  British 
Museum,  471— various  calleclions 
and  MSS.,  472— regulations  respect. 
ingr  tile  library,  41S — olher  libraries 
Id  London,  474. 

Ll/t,  of  Win,  Hey,  300. 

Rev,  T.  Scott,  M6. 

Lindtts,  Mr.  au  epitcopal  clergyman  of 

■     Glenorchy,  aoecdnle  respecting,  458. 

lAltrarg  relics,  often  published  inconsi- 
derately, 1 65. 

Lieerpaul,  Lord,  Mr.  Norris'  pamphlet 
BgaiOit,  2T3. 

Laault,  TO. 

London,  public  libraries  iu,  474, 

Londanderrii,  Lord,  229, 472. 

Maccultoct,  Dr.  tiis  miirep resell laiiou 

of  tbe  Highland  cbaracler,  457. 
Mamtleuki,  their  arri  ral  at  Dar  Mahass 

and    treachery,    1BT — iaiprovements 

at  New  Ueogola,  198. 
Xamicripli,    in  the   British   Museum, 

472. 


,   a  Zbtir  m  Ihe  Continail, 
Wordiworth's,  459: 
Miller,  Mr.,    Enquiry  into  the  prcscnl 
State    of  the  SialuUt  and  Cnuilnai 


Law,  I— apparent  spirit  of  his  nprk, 
14— dispnles  the  efficacy  of  mild 
laws,  27.  95— admits  Ihe  ceceisity 
for  a  revisal  of  tbe  slalulcB,  39 — ob- 
lervntloni  on  prison-discipline,  40-^ 
entertains  little  hopes  of  lefonnlDg 
criminals,  Gl — hU  objections  against 
It  reform  of  prisuo-discipline  com- 
bated, 53. 
ifitaun^  his  Martyr  of  Anliocb,  and 
BelsbaEzar,  94— the  chastity  of  his 
style  not  adapted  to  popularity,  98 
— 4nt(jecl  of  Ihe  martyr,  99.— hymn  to 
Apollo,  from  do.  89 — Margarita's 
conversion,  104— «boYus  of  Chris- 
tians and  heathenH,  107)  Brishaz- 
aar,  1 13-Jiymn  of  the  prietis,  1  tS— 
bis  style  loo  uniformly  slve^et,  119. 

MUner,  Dr.  bis  '  End  of  Religious 
Controversy,'  374 — character  of  hie 
attacks  on  Profestunliim,  37fl — his 
view  of  the  controversy  between  (be 
Protestant  and  -Romish  cfaonrbes, 
378— polemical  deileiily,  378— fal. 
lariouB  mode  of  arguii^,  384 — his 
characteristics  of  the  true  church, 
400— bis' garbled  and  suppressed  evi- 
dence, 4t;§^-conTicled  of  ibischarge 
by  Mr,  Grier,  404. 

XilliM,  tail  remark,)  on  the  punishment 
of  pupils,  327. 

MIrmks,  Christian,  evidence  of,  198, 
124— rcfuiaiion  of  Hume's  reasoning 
against,  123 — pretended  miracles  ■■ 
ftilse  religions,  184. 

Moiammtd  Ati,  198. 

JfanHmeni  exposes  dans  le  Cabinet  des 
Medailles  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi, 
466. 

Moreaa,  death  lif,  S30, 

jUoiitFtguim,  on  punishments,  6,  11,  13. 

HmtrtiK,  Iluke  of,  Rob  Roy's  quarrel 
with,  446. 


qualified  manner,  225— battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, 228— dealli  of  Moreau,  230— 
affair  atjaffa.  231.    See  Buonapdrte. 
'  Napaleon,'    Barton's,    407— cjiracti, 


Aenniiu,  his  aceoont  of  Ihe  popnlaiion 
of  Ireland,  136,  and  compared  with 
those  nf  ifie  Bards,  142 — his  collec- 
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tierrii,  Mr.  bii  attack  od  Bible  Sucie- 
titi,  S73 — on   Lord  Liverpool,  tJS 

(nolr) — cbarailer  of  bli    pampblet, 

S74  (do.) 
JiemU,  hiitorical,  objeclioni  Rgai^il, 

83— Siimnndl'a  rcmarki  oo,  ti3— pe- 

coHnr  mciili  of  lha>c  of  the  auihof  at 

Waver l«y,  64. 
Nubiaiu,  196— NubiaD  iceDcr},  803— 

gbeiktorSalma,  ^IG— iDBnaen.Sie 

— ruiu,  !19. 

ffCmmar,  hi*  Chronicle  of  Eri,  ISi, 
I4S. 

aUiBra,  Ml  •  Nkpalfon  in  EiJIc,'  ftS3 
— frateful  for  tbe  Bltenlioni  dinwD 
biiu  by  Baooaparle,  8!4 — plau  of 
bb  work  bb<  moral  aVordrd  by  il, 
2Sa— his  detcriptive  powert,  835. 

Opiuat-Eatcr,  leo  Ctnfetdaiu. 

ajkim,  iU  efTecm  coatraMcd  wilb  Ibose 
ofwiop,  418— the  HU  of  it  not  be- 
coming  prevalfDl,  419 — terrilc  ii- 
Giom  produced  by,  4H6,  48S. 

OrUliiu,  Ibe  Uoman  ictaoalnuutrr,  SSS. 

Faltn,  admits  the  Decrssll}  for  preeiBloo 
In  penal  lat*t,  34. 

farft,  Librariea  al,  468.— Royal  Li- 
brary, 468.— HaiSrine  Library,  CilT 
Ubrary,  &(.  410.    ' 

PeHA'SihoiiU,  how  lo  be  rendered  cf- 

flcient,  see. 

P^rtji-fttant,  in  matteri  of  religion, 
the  nie  and  abaie  of,  93S — ativisioo 
of  the  inbjecl,  841— defecland  exccw 
ofparty-teeling,!44— drapiliaiiufil, 
84t — bew  affecif  d  by  natural  lenpe- 
rament,  848 — indifference  of  Cbarch- 
men,  850. 

Patronage,  Charch;  importaDce  of  a 
right  use  of,  239. ' 

Pturaen,  his  <  Life  of  Rey,'  300— 
merils  as  a  writer,  S\^, 

pMdulBm,  bBllislic,  8H5,  387. 

Perjarg,  ia  Juries,  (he  effect  of  undue 
Mierilytn  tbelaw's,88. 

Pittr,  St,  hli  lepnled  mccessars  pot 
gifted  with  Infalllbitity,  gsft— he 
biiDuir  being  fallible.SSO.' 

^tteriarottgh.  Bishop  of,  his  ipeecb  on 
the  presenlalioa  ofa  petltiuu  agaimt 

oflhe  pclitlon,  176— hii  repjj,  171 
— objections  lo  the  spirit  of  hia  inno- 
vallons,  1T8 — hfirdship  of  these  ques- 
tions, 119— impolicy  of  Ibis  slrelcb 
of  authority,  180-— dangers  arising 
from  the  conlroiersy,  181 — ibe  mea- 
sure opposed   [u  llie  senliinenls  uf 


other  prelate),  188— exteia  of  b  Bi- 
lbo p'l  aathnrlly  id  examination,  1S5. 

PaUt-Raia,  Hechercbes  anr  tea  Biblio- 
Ibeques  Anclenoes  el  Modemea,  466. 

PitU,  iradllioni  aa  In  iheir  lettlemeot 
in  BriUln,  138. 

Poelrs,    aee   Barton,   Mibnmt,     Wontt- 

PaUcg,  miluntes  tolerated  by,  M. 

Popen/,  see  SotaUh  Church. 

Preackbig,  opposite  defects  in,  94T^ 

Priatbs,  Dr.  Mr.  Hey's  acqua'tnttuice 
wilb,  S06. 

Priam  MtdpUne,  improTcments  in,  ob- 
jected by  Mr.  Miller,  on  account  of 
lis  expense,  47 — and  aa  derealing  Ibe 
primary  object,  punithmenl,  48— 
greatcT  efficacy  of  reformed'  priaon 
discipltne,  50. 

Prs/uaiDniit  appWMion,   neceiaity   of. 


Migiooa 


r,30t. 


Profetfantism,  Dr.  Miluer's,  wriltnp 
against,  376— ila  fondauiental  tesct 
fannded  In  error  of  Ibe  iDfallibllilv 
af  the  Rumiib  church  be  conceded, 
S78. 

Puipjf,  the  dignity  of,  IT4. 

Pinfiiliiiioi/,  caftllol,  ill  eSectt  aritl^ 
froD-.,  nben  indiscrimiiiBte,  7 — Hon- 
l«quten'a  remarks  on  exceasiie,  S — 
impolicy  of,  when  excessive,  ai  tend- 
ing to  impunity,  It—ine'ipediency  of 
capilal'pualsbnients  fnrlorceny,  15 
— proof  of  Iheir  ill  tendency,  ST — 
-  snainly  more  cSciMious  than  aeve- 


ie«f,  In  matlera  of  rellg!on_, 
in  morali,  how  to  be  cotidacieit. 


rily,  3 


lUfor 
S39, 

RtligioK,  Ibe  uae  of  reason  and  ptiiate 
jadgBTBt  warrsoied  in,  380. 

StUgiem  ttcli  in  Syria,  the  lanmylyaiwd 
Aozryrya,  65— DruaeS,  67. 

Rtptmtaaa.Xta. 

Bab  Rog  Macgrtgor,  hi)  rerenge  on  the 
Dake  of  Monirbar,  443— exploit)  of, 
446. 

JiDiiiu,  Dlr.his  experioieMa  l«,gaa*ety) 
884— Ualer's  tianalatioh  of  hli>Drk 
on  gunnery,  S85— hia  balllatlC  pen- 
dulum, SST. 

BoUnion,  He.  H.  Kirk  White's  accaont 
of,  168. 

Romillii,  Sir  S.  bis  obsenalions  nn  Ibe 
crimisal  law,  1— 4>bjrcts  to  discre- 
tionary power  in  Mapstralea,  3(t^ 
contends  for  staled  penall 
cified  odTences,  35— his  ol 
on  Paley,  37— Hhatacls  be  wlibfll 
la  repeal,  40. 


fbyCoOglc 


JImhiiA  CAwyA,  Dr.  Milner's  iind  Mr, 
Crier'ii  iratk),  374— iU  clainn  t»  in- 
falUbiliigi  not  iiolioed  by  the  laMer, 
ST5— Dr.  M'l  polemical  writing, 
87S — Ihedoclrtne  of  iaralliWIity'tlic 
Mnge  or  tbe  coDlrmeray  bets' ecu  thia 
ObA  tbe  ProtMtaoi  chnrch,  WT— 
priiate  judgment  dcDwd  by  the  Ro- 
mish church,  bnl  warrontcdliy  Scrip. 
tivc,  380— ood  by  Cbritt  bimself, 
8SI.— most »(  iUparticular  doctrines 
fsusdedoD  Iradiiiaa,  SSI— ketsTal- 
libilily  not  pravFd  by  it>  iiiinei,  SH3 
— Iheir  erroneous  reasoolng  and  per- 
iled ty,  SS4— how  far  ilB  pretention) 
Is  infallibility  lupponed  by  Ihe 
Eonducl  of  councils,  387— the  doc- 
trine of  infallibility  MibTcnire  of 
free  inquiry,  388 — baa  do  credcDtJali 
of  infallibility,  39S— the  absard  au- 
thority asaigiiedUi[rBdilioH,S94— 4be 
Epirilor  IhUcbuTchunalrereil,  S95— 
■nphislry  of  its  Bll<ocates,39T — sions- 


uUoct 
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EX.  601 

&tAo#bui<irt,  the  injndicioHi  mode  of 
ehogtlaemcnl  udapled  by,  SH'-lhelr 
aTOcalion  rendered  vexationi  by  eon- 
tinued  leverity  nnd  nllercatioD,  338 


nerly  c 


Impiety,  398— 4li  visions 
within  the  pale  of  Ihii  ctaorcb,  400— 
BO  unifonnil)'  of  opininn  even  asaong 
its.  own  memberi,  401 — the  fathcn 
garbled  by  Dr.  Milncr,to  favour  the 
doctrine  of  transabitainilBiion,  40e 
—Hi.  Grier's  censare  of  Dr.  M.  405. 

ilnjial  /njdfuMim,  catalogue  of  (he  Li- 
brary, 466, 

Rayal  Libnn/,  at  Pari),  468. 

StMalMtemUmg  ia  bi|^  life,  daof^ 

and  impolicy  of,  865— increated  by 

anr  iHimacy  vrilb  the  Caalia«il,8Tl. 
Saoviii«t,dRiif;BrorBegleetiDg,  ITO. 
St'  Csrll,  ■■tilated  by  Dr.  HIIdct  to 

Boppori  the  doptrise  of  traniabMan- 

tialion,  402. 
SI.  Ilekna,  O'Meara't  descriptiao  af, 

235— Diana's  Pcali,9S&_l>laBlatloa 

Home,  ^njciroad,  aS6. 
Schnol     DiKipliat,   316 — imprnvemenl 

required    with    respect   Id    corpoml 

fiIlDiBb^lrDl,  317 — lbs  plea  nrged  for 
,317— lis  evil  cansequeDCes,  SI9— 
whether  anthoriaed  by  icriplure,SW 
— Grecian  and  Itomao  dierlpline,33! 
—Hi  cruelty,  383— opinions  of  En. 
Klibh  nHlen,  St.  Ansrim,  .^4— As. 
Cham,  SSS—Millon,  Sonlh,  33T— 
farmer  severity  at  our  Grammar 
School,  39S— decline  of  this  harsh, 
ness,  339— flogging,  S30— corporal 
punishment  arising  from  defrcKve 
management,  333 — inefficacy  nf  un. 
due  and  indiscriminate  correction, 
335 — ialutary  cll'ecis  oF  the  new  ty- 
ttem  afeducatiaD,  836. 


a  tbe 
Hiihlnnds,  43S — coDfieqoeuces  of  (be 
cbaage  of  the  seat  of  goveromtal, 
4e7-^lanihip.  489. 
ScoH,  Rev.  T„  life  of,  33fl— fals  edaca- 
■iou,  conversion,  337— atate  of  mind 
on  entering  orders,  339 — effect  of 
Socinian  doctrines  on  him,  3S9~lili 
view  of  his  dnlies  ai  a  minister,  343 
— acquaintance  with  Mr.  Newton, 
343— -renonncea  card-playing,  S4S — 
reflections  on  (he  loss  of  cbildren,  334 
— becsmes  curate  of  Olney,  345 — 
protests  against  An(iiiBmianism,346 — ■ 
dnti^'S  at  IheLnck  Hospital,  347— 
Comnenlary  on  (he  Bible,  348— po- 
lilicnl  pamphiets,  .ilS — Essays,  350— 
advice  to  his  ton,  353 — 4tale  of  mind 
at  (he  nppronch  of  death,  355 — ad- 
vice to  a  ynonjE  ladv,35d— hii  Illness, 
361— death,  363^Mr.  Wilson's  cbo- 
rscler  of  him,  365— his  writings,  3T1 
— general  remarks  on  bii  character, 
378. 
Scripture,  Iranslniinns  Into  Indian  Ian. 

Snages,  313— errors  In,  ariiing 
om  transcribere,  360. 

Scglkiant,  HerodolBi'  testimony,  atd 
Justin's  error  reapecling,  139. 

SMi«n,  Jf.,  57. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  hli  picture  of  cle- 
rical dntie^,  S65. 

SAeZlf^,  P.  R.  Barton's  poem  on,  41V. 

8A«sfflW.  Arabs,  196— baUle  with  the 
Turks,  806— peace  with  ditto,  809^ 

Sumendi,  bit  '  Jujia  Seyera,'  88 — lite- 
rary character,  SS, 

Skttcha  of  the  Highlanders,  488. 

Ssctiuantnn,  Mr.  Scolt'i  remarks  on, 
339. 

Solm,  lawmf,  ID, 

Stiantl$,  remarks  on,  460 — liv  Words- 
worth, 4G1— 465 

Slair,  Earl  of,  bis  condnct  toward* 
Gleuco,  436. 

Slmarl,  Cot.  D.  his  sketches  of  tbe 
Highlanders,  438— interest  of  the 
work,  483--.author's  aitachment  to 
the  Highland  character,  &c.  455. 

Studeali,  advice  to,  305. 

Sues,  76. 

Sub,  poem  (o,  b\  Iiarion,  414. 

Sukkol,  nccoont  ..f,  908, 

Sgriaaait  (lie  Ihlg  Land,  BurirkhaTdi' 


irirkftaTdii, 


(nT«lilfi,  SE — M-cnunt  otthepnbH- 
caliDii,  A6 — DiBp>,^T^4i>coKcle>or 
aBctcDl  lim,  67 — Mount  Hor,  AilB- 
roih,  SS^IIuitrailoiu  of  biblical 
gfogrkphr,  69 — coqnmcemenl  of  Ihe 
Bnlhor'i  travels  from  DBmoiriu,  61  — 
the  temple  Kubet  Durlt,  Zah1(,  61— 
CbrbliRD  ercla,  63— t)ie  I»nsyl;i,  65 
— Tripoli,67— IheDruies,  61— Mezo- 
relb,  70— Pilgrlmt,  11_igliBbllBiiti 
of  the  Haanran,  Iheir  cookery,  T3 — 
and  hotpitality,  74— Sdci,  76— 
HodNI  Sioai,  77— perils  Id  Ibe  de- 
■ert,  79. 

TertmlUan,    paoage  of  B|!>lDit   hereiy, 

89S— ils  ^inrdily,  397. 
TouTijtkrleh  of,  fmhe  middle  afei,  89. 
2Vaiuii«r(ii(im,  ineffiracy  of  as  a   pn- 

lyoKtuttUialatiaii,  Iti  moDalrout  ab- 
■urdily,  397.  . 

Traoeli,  Burckbardt'i,  55,  tre  Sgria— 
Waddinglan's,  194,  itr  Elhiapia. 

Tnmr,  coancil  of,  387— it.  canons,  SS9 
—partiality  of  ilt  procerdiags,  S90 
—in  fallibility,  393— and  jibsordi- 
tloa,  393 — llB  decree  respecttDf  Ibe 
encJutiii,  397. 

Fk^oIb,  curiaoi  decree  of  Ibe  CoudcH 
of  Trent,  reipe«ing,S93— iheeMra- 
nrdinary  decree  of  axtaorily  imputed 
to  il  by  TiriDoi,  S93. 

WaitUuglM,  Joarual  of  a  Visit  to 
Ethiopia,  194 — capture  nf  Achmet, 
ao  Arab, SOI — inlEriiew  with  Jsmael 
Paiba,  808— second  ditto,  SI  0— 
obliged  to  relarn,  811— jealoiiiy  eit* 
tetiained  of  bim  and  Mr.  Hanbury 
by  Ibe  ChriiUaiu  <■  the  Pasha's  anite, 
818. 

JFar,  414. 

HWBrfsD.balUeaf,  Napoleon's  aceouDl 
of,  288. 

Wmtrltg,  prototype  of  the  cbaracter 
4rf  Gellatly  in,  451. 


Whatilg,  Mr.,  OD  Ib«  om  and  aboM 
of  poriy-feeling  ia  mailers  oF  rrli. 
gion,  £37— elcelteoce  of  bis  work, 
840 — arrangtmenl  ofihe  eabjecl,S4l 
— repelitloris,  848 — >f4r(icDnr  me- 
rits, S4fi--alyle,  845— aeSnilfna  of 
party -feeling;,  847— bow  moriiBed  by 
temperiuncDt,  S4T  —  remarks  on 
preacblDj;,  848. 
Whitt,  H.  Kirk,  remains  of,  vol.  ili. 
165— thepnblicaKon  ilt-jndrd.  166 
— eicellrace  of  Ibe  prose  eitiacli, 
166— hii  letter  to  Hr.  Almond,  167 
seaie  of  the  oeceisity  for  Christian 
ho)oil>ly,  169— advke  to  his  brolber 
rrapecliDf  the  Socraiaenl,  170 — some 
poems  Introduced  with  llltle  pru- 
dence, 178 — the  dignity  of  the  pnlpil, 
174 — our  eatinale  of  happinen,  174 
— Ibe  effect  of  Ihe  ^eriom  pieces 
sameBbBt  counteracted  by  the  ad- 
mission of  leritles,  175. 
WObtrfnTct,  Mr.,  Re*.  T.  Scoll's  re. 
markt  on  his  '  Practical  View,'  SS4. 
WiUw,  Mr.,  hii  character  at  the  Rev. 

T.  Scott,  360,  365. 
Wine  contrasted  with  opium,  418. 
Winter,  ita  peculiar  eiyoymenls,  and 
superioriiy  to  the  other  leasons,  461, 
Wotd,   Dr.,  bis  '  Enquiry  retpecllng; 
Ihe  Primitive  Inbabitanta  of  Iceland, 
&.C.'  138- remark*  on,  158 — lii  de- 
fects, 160. 
Waobiich,  resnllott  de  qnelqna  expe- 
riences failes  a,  S83. 
WariitdTtk,  Mr.,  bia  Memorials  of  a 
Tour  on  the  CnntlpeBf,  458 — pos- 
sesses genuine  creative  powers,  458 
— sonnets  by,  teener;  of  Namar  and 
Liege,  Rhine,  461— Lake  of  Thkn, 
Eclipse,  442— 4ky-prospect,  463. 


END  or  VOL.  XX. 
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